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Efficiency  in  the  Printing  Room 


can  never  be  obtained  with  make-shift  or  antiquated 
equipment.  A reliable,  scientilically  correct,  modern 
printing  machine  is  essential  in  the  production  ot 
work  of  highest  quality. 

The  Ansco  11  x 14  Professional  Printing  Machine 
is  designed  for  general  use.  It  is  easy  to  install, 
economical  to  maintain  and  uniformly  dependable  as 
to  light. 


PRICES  and  full  description  of  this  Printer 
ami  other  Ansco  professional  apparatus  lor 
photographic  studios  will  be  mailed  on  request. 


ANSCO  COMPANY 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
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120-l  U West  22nd  St.  171-17S  Second  St. 
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Technical  Knowledge  Behind  the  Photo-Counter 


'J'  is  about  a dozen  years  ago  that 
Photo-Era,  editorially,  advised  that 
photo-dealers  encourage  practical 
technical  knowledge  among  their 
salesmen.  We  pointed  out,  at  the 
time,  the  importance  of  such  information  to  the 
salesman  endeavoring  to  make  a sale  of  a high- 
priced  equipment  not  only  in  the  interests  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  store  but  in  forming  and  main- 
taining jjleasant  relations  between  the  salesman 
and  customer.  We  went  further,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  proprietor  offer  his  salesmen 
opportunities  to  become  expert  in  photographic 
practices,  pay  their  dues  in  camera  clubs,  grant 
them  opportunities  to  test  cameras  out-of-doors 
in  a practical  way,  etc.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  The  Photographic  Dealer,  in  a recent  issue, 
publishes  an  article — signed  “Technician” — 
along  these  lines.  We  reprint  it  with  pleasure 
and  hope  that  it  will  make  an  impressiem.  Alore- 
over,  we  hope  that  readers  who  may  not  have 
received  the  best  of  service  will  call  the  ])hoto- 
dealer's  (jr  his  assistant’s  attention  to  this 
article. 

“Should  a sound  general  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical pliotogra])hics  be  recpiired  of  salesmen  and 
dealers'  assistants?  After  many  years’  connec- 
tion with  the  dealing  and  finishing  business,  I 
am  of  oj)inion  ihat  such  knowledge  would  be  of 
three-fold  value.  It  would  assure  greater  satis- 
faction to  customers,  it  wouhl  case  and  simj)lify 
the  ])rac'tical  man’s  w(jrk,  and  it  would  increase 
the  firm’s  re])ntation  and  profits.  This  would 
be  particularly  arlvantagcous  and  effective  in 
large  concerns  wliere  shop-counters  and  dark- 
rooms are  out  of  immediate  touch  with  each 
other,  j)erhaps  in  separate  buildings  or  even  in 
different  tcjwns,  for  it  is  in  such  cases  that  inter- 
course between  salesmen  and  darkroom-o])cra- 
tives  is  so  aj)t  to  cause  delay,  annoyanee  and 
fiisappointment. 

The  j)resence  or  absence  of  tec-hnical  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  customer  or  salesman  is 
very  noticeable — in  effect — in  the  workshoj).  Its 
presence  facilitates  a smooth,  even  flow  of  work. 


free  of  chance  jobs  and  other  knotty  problems. 
Its  absence  is  capable  of  causing  a delay  any 
moment.  Enlarging-ordcrs,  treatment  of  nega- 
tives, complaints  and  (jneries — all  afford  o]>por- 
tnnities  for  technical  knowledge  in  the  sho]),  to 
show"  to  advantage. 

Perhaps,  a few  actual  cases  of  its  absence  may 
make  this  clear.  A customer  gave  an  order  for  a 
12  X 10  from  a lA  film,  the  subject,  a seashore- 
snap,  showing  two  figures  situated  almost  at 
each  end  of  the  negative.  The  order  was  booked 
and  passed  to  the  workshoin  When  it  reached 
the  enlarger,  he  wms  confronted  with  the  follow'- 
ing  problem.  Did  the  enstomer  recpiire  a 
straight  12  x 10 — which  was  impossible — or  a 
12  X 7,  which  was  not  exactly  what  he  ordered? 
Dare  lie — the  enlarger — cut  off  eitlicr  end  of  the 
picture  to  make  a 12  x 10?  If  so,  wliich  end? 
Dare  he  add  to  the  sky?  Almost  certainly  one 
or  otlier  end,  or  jierhaps  tlie  sky,  was  of  ]>ara- 
monnt  imjiortance  to  the  enstomer.  and  tliere- 
fore  the  rest  of  the  negative  might  be  sacrificed 
to  make  a jiictiire,  but  to  find  out  tlic  facts  woiiM 
mean  starting  enquiries  and  delaying  tiie  work 
instead  of  getting  it  done.  lie  could,  of  course, 
use  his  own  discretion,  wliich  might  or  might  not 
coincide  with  the  customer’s  ideas.  Had  tlie 
salesman  considered  the  technical  jiossiliilities 
of  the  negative,  the  vague  order  for  an  inqiossible 
12  X 10  might  hav('  been  a (piite  feasilile  1.5  x !» 
or  20  X 18,  or  a pictorial  enlargement  of  any 
size  or  shape. 

Orders  concerning  jioor  negatives  are  likely  to 
be  very  unsatisfactory,  if  the  salesman  cannot 
or  does  not  advise  the  customer  technically 

I have  known  negatives  to  be  sent  in  for  in- 
tensifying and  others  for  re(lncing  which  could 
be  ,s])oiled  only  by  the  treatment  ordered. 

‘ Itriek-wair  negatives  ami  nraninm-toned  films 
are  received  for  gaslight  ])rinls.  (d'he  necessary 
exjiosnre  may  be  half  an  hour  at  a 1,000  e.p. 
lamp.)  d’hin,  washy  negatives  are  sent  in  for 
'soft  bromide’  or.  jierhaiis,  sepia  iirinis. 

Customers  sometimes  return  develoiiing-orders 
complaining  of  nnderdevelo|)ment . Cidess  the 


slioj)-as.sistaiit  is  competent  to  distinguisli  be- 
tween underdevelopment  and  underexposure,  the 
matter  must  be  referred  to  the  works.  This 
means  delay.  In  such  a case,  the  shopman  has 
an  advantage  over  the  workman,  for  besides  the 
negat?;es  he  has — or  can  ol)tain  at  first  hand — 
all  relative  data. 

Occasionally,  the  sale  of  a camera  or  lantern 
is  the  cause  of  an  nnnecessary  apjjeal  to  the 
darkroom.  A ])urchaser  of  an  expensive  camera 
once  complained  that  his  negatives  were  never 
sharp,  in  spite  of  careful  focusing.  He  was 
asked  to  call  back  in  a few  days,  and  meanwliile 
the  instrument  was  sent  to  the  works  to  be  tested. 
A skilled  man  wasted  an  hour,  but  could  find  no 
fault.  He  concluded  from  the  negatives  that 
they  had  been  taken  glass-side  to  the  lens,  which 
happened  to  be  correct.  The  salesman  might 
have  settled  the  matter  on  the  sj)ot  and  econ- 
omized Ins  own,  the  customer's  and  the  work- 
man's time. 

Now  the  above  may  sound  har.sh  on  salesmen, 
l)ut  I am  not  without  .sym])athy.  I ha\’e 


handled  the  public  myself  and  know  from 
experience  the  trials  of  a shop-counter.  Ad- 
mittedly, it  is  no  great  pleasure  to  act  as  buffer 
between  customer  and  workshop.  Further.  I 
know  salesmen  and  assistants  who  give  intelli- 
gent i^hotograijliic  consideration  to  orders,  and 
I also  know  darkroom  and  worksliop  people  who 
do  not;  but  that's  another  story. 

At  the  same  time,  when  a customer  gets  the 
benefit  of  technical  knowledge,  when  (jiving  his 
order,  he  is  flattered  by  the  attention,  the  firm 
profits  by  his  increased  order,  the  darkroom  is 
relieved  of  a problem,  and  tlie  salesman  benefits 
by  the  appreciation  of  all  three. 

How  is  the  salesman  to  acquire  j)ractical 
knowledge.^  It  is  a (luestion  for  both  the  sales- 
man and  his  employer,  for  though  much  informa- 
tion can  be  gained  from  technical  literature,  tlie 
jmrticular  kind  of  knowledge  wanted  can  best 
be  obtained  in  the  workshop.  If  shopmen  were 
allowed  to  spend  part  of  their  time  in  the  works 
(not  neces.sarily  working)  it  might  be  to  every- 
one's advantage." 


Architectural  Traditions  for  the  Photographer 

Colonial  Architecture 

EDWARD  LEE  HARRISON 


early  settlers  of  New  England 
1 Virginia  brought  with  them  the 
ms  of  English  domestic  archi- 
ture  of  the  Georgian  i)eriod. 
(1,  if  to-day  we  have  in  America 
a national  architectural  style,  it  is  uiu|uestion- 
ably  that  .same  Georgian  periofl,  developed  and 
modified  into  what  lias  been  popularly  termed  — 
Colonial  Architecture. 

Rarely  is  anything  .seen  more  beautiful  than  a 
well-designed  Colonial  dwelling,  properly  set  at 
the  focus  of  a country-estate.  Reantiful  Imild- 
ing's  in  this  style  have  been  designed  and  built 
amid  cit>-scenes;  but  the  true  spirit  of  the 
('olonial  design  is  implied  in  its  nomenclature — 
it  is  a sulmrliaii  stvie  and  belongs  amid  green 
lawns  and  .spreading  foliage. 

I'he  South,  with  its  sunny  clime  and  its  re|)u- 
tation  for  wide-armed  hosjiitality,  offers  a pecul- 
iarly fitting  field  for  tlie  Colonial  mansion.  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  residences  we  liave  ever 
seen  is  situateil  in  (Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  the 
center  of  a magnificent  ])ark  that  occiqiics  six- 
teen ordinary  city-blocks,  d'all  ])oplars  stand 
four-square  about  the  estate,  like  a military  guard 


on  watch,  and  through  the  branches  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs — culled  from  every  clime — the  white 
gleam  of  the  mansion's  fluted  columns  reminds 
one  of  the  fabletl  A'illa  of  Hadrian.  At  the  main 
gateway  to  the  gronmls  lie  two  sculptured  lions 
in  white  Italian  marble;  one  of  the  lions  appears 
to  be  asleep,  w bile  his  fellow  fixes  his  unflinching 
gaze  ever  athw'art  the  path. 

Possibly  the  most  striking  feature,  architect- 
urally, concerning  the  Colonial  style,  is  its  ab.so- 
lute  symmetry,  when  jiroperly  designed.  This 
direct  inheritance  from  the  classic  Greek  and 
Roman  orders  j)roduces  the  very  charming  pho- 
lographic  effects,  particularlx'  in  the  case  of 
details.  Another  prominent  characteristic  may 
be  found  in  the  carefully -worked-out  convention- 
ality of  the  iKirtico  and  cornice-soffits,  which, 
when  projierly  ilesigned — according  to  classic 
precedent  —])rcsent  splendid  material  for  detail- 
])hotographs;  and,  indeed,  in  this  respect  Colo- 
nial Architecture  is  far  ahead  of  many  of  our 
ultra-modern  styles  which  in  many  ca.scs  pre.sent 
a very  unsatisfactory  ajipcarance  when  viewed  in 
lier.spective.  The  jihotographer  who  attenqits, 
we  will  say,  to  ])ortray  one  of  our  suburban 
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Colonial  residences,  situated  on  an  estate  of 
moderate  size,  will  find  the  subject  interesting  to 
a degree;  Init  somewhat  ditt'erent  in  character 
from  jiroblems  in  other  architectural  styles. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Colonial  residence  pre- 
seids  a most  difficnlt  color-scheme  for  jihotogra- 
phy.  It  is  in  many  cases  built  of  wood,  painted 
white,  luiving  weather-boarded  walls,  with  di- 
vided windows  and  green  blinds, — latticed  and 
vine-clad,  perchance.  Again,  it  may  have  walls 
of  red  lirick  laid  in  white  mortar,  with  white 
wood-cornice  and  porticoes,  flnted  columns,  and 
the  inevitable  green  blinds.  To  the  eye,  these 
cleverly  balanced  compositions  of  dark  green, 
In-ight  red  and  dazzling  white,  gleaming  amid  a 
brilliant  selling  of  foliage  and  flowers,  traced 
about  with  red  or  white  walkways,  are  loveix'. 
But,  uid'ortnnately,  the  lens  does  not  take  kindly 
to  the  aforesaid  bright  colors,  and  considerable 
strategy  is  required  to  jiroduce  successful  [lictures. 

The  ray-filter  and  the  color-sensitive  ])late  or 
film  are  indispensable,  and  advantage  may  also 


be  taken  of  various  other  tricks  of  the  trade. 
But  the  real  secret  of  reconciling  the  sharp  con- 
trasts of  colonial  work,  must  be  sought  in  the 
lighting — the  time  of  day — the  weather,  and  the 
season  of  the  year.  Many  times  the  soft  light 
of  a cloudy  day  will  reconcile  the  hard  contrasts, 
albeit  at  the  expense  of  distinctive  shadows,  and 
“cloudy”  effects  are  particularly  good  in  this 
style.  Then,  again,  slanting  lights  have  saved 
many  a difficult  subject,  by  lessening  sharp  re- 
flections and  casting  foliage-shadows  over  in- 
temperate gradations  of  light. 

We  will  indicate  a case  in  point.  Recently, 
the  owner  of  “Terrace  Lawn,”  a stately  Georgian 
residence  in  the  suburbs  of  one  of  our  large  south- 
ern cities,  quietly  let  it  be  known  that  he  would 
pay  a cash-bonus  of  fifty  dollars  to  the  photog- 
rapher who  would  present  the  best  view  of  his 
fine  residence.  The  offer  tempted  several  luck- 
less artists  of  the  lens  and  shutter,  among  them 
the  author.  Indeed,  the  problem  was  interest- 
ing from  an  academic  standpoint,  as  well  as  for 
commercial  reasons. 

The  residence,  it  chanced,  was  entirely  white, 
the  walls  being  white  stucco — rough-cast — and 
the  woodwork  a gleaming  white,  also  the  re- 
taining wall  and  the  walks  were  white.  The  roof 
was  of  unpainted  redwood-shingles,  there  were 
no  blinds  and  the  foliage  was  not  very  plentiful. 

Most  of  the  photographers  tried  to  make 
close-up  views,  with  wide-angle  lenses,  and 
obtained  much  detail  in  strong  sunlight.  The 
effects  were  sharp  and  cold,  and  far  from  home- 
like. After  one  or  two  unsuccessful  trials  of  the 
same  sort,  the  writer  appeared  on  the  scene  one 
morning  when  the  sun  was  shining  very  slant- 
ingly on  the  house. 

The  long  shadows  cast  by  the  foliage,  aided  lyv 
the  rough  grain  of  the  stucco,  gave  the  walls  a 
neutral  tint,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  roof  was 
shadowed  by  the  trees.  Taking  up  a position 
across  the  street  with  a 8-A  Gratlex,  we  selected 
a 7-inch  Scries  II  Velostigmat,  and  using  a 3- 
time  color-screen,  we  obtained  a view  which  had 
a certain  amount  of  color.  At  the  same  time, 
we  avoided  the  bald,  unfranied  effect  that  the 
views,  made  from  the  lawn  itself,  must  necessa- 
rily jiossess. 

An  enlargement  about  five  feet  long,  on  rough 
bromide  paper,  was  made,  and  colored  in  pale 
tints,  carcfidly  graded  from  sketches  and  notes 
made  on  the  jiremises.  In  this  way  a little  fur- 
ther “dodging”  was  possilile,  and  the  final  result 
^ framed  in  mahogany  and  gold  at  a venture, 
l).v  the  dealer  who  had  posted  the  owner's  offer — 
was  far  ahead  of  the  professional  views,  aiul  was 
accejited  instantly  by  the  client,  who  came  to 
the  store  at  the  dealer’s  re(|uest. 
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Combination-Printing 


is  sometimes  necessary  to  coml)ine 
ortions  of  two  or  more  pliotogra])hs 
a form  one  ])rint.  Although  rather 
|■onblesome  work,  it  is  nsnally 
iirly  remunerative  and,  if  properly 
done,  adds  to  the  i)restige  of  the  photographer  in 
the  eyes  of  his  i)atrons.  Perhaps  the  most  usual 
task  is  inserting  an  extra  figure  in  a gronj),  anil 
next  to  that  the  addition  or  substitution  of  a 
background  to  a figure,  building,  or  other  object. 
With  the  general  adoption  of  bromide  printing, 
the  older  style  of  jirinting  by  means  of  a earefnl 
system  of  masking  the  negatives  has  almost  fallen 
into  desuetude;  but  at  one  time,  very  fine  ex- 
ani])les  were  shown  by  the  late  H.  P.  Robinson, 
Robert  Slingsby,  and  many  others,  the  earliest 
practitioner,  probably,  being  ().  G.  Rejlander, 
whose  celebrated  allegory,  “The  Two  Ways  of 
Life,”  was  j)rinted  on  one  sheet  of  ]>aper  from  no 
fewer  than  forty  different  negatives.  I pos- 
ses.sed  a cojyv  of  this  picture,  now,  nnfortnnately. 
faded  to  invisibilit\',  and  can  certify  to  the  com- 
plete success  of  the  method.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  this  i)rocess  can  be  carried  out 
oidy  upon  a i)iinting-out  paper  on  which  the 
image  is  fully  visible,  so  that  the  masks  can  be 
jiroperly  adjusted.  A hint  by  Air.  Robinson 
worth  repeating  is  that,  if  possilile,  joins  should 
not  be  nuule  on  the  outlines  of  figures;  this,  how- 
ever, can  rarely  be  acted  upon  unless  the  original 
negatives  arc  specially  made  with  this  very  im- 
portant end  in  view. 

,Vn  easier  method,  and  one  which  I have  em- 
ployed with  considerable  success,  was  introduced 
by  Air.  T.  Edge.  It  is  es])ecially  useful  for  small, 
work,  and  only  requires  a steady  hand  and  a 
little  skill  in  using  a sable-brush.  The  ])roced- 
ure  is  as  follows; — Snj)pose  it  is  wished  to  ])lace 
a land.scapc  background  behind  a figure  photo- 
graiihcd  against  a brick-wall,  the  background  in 
the  figure-negative  is  very  carefully  blocked  out 
with  o])a(|uc,  so  that  it  will  jirint  with  a perfectly 
white  background.  A j)rint  is  made  upon  a 
])rinting-ont  i)a])cr,  either  gelatine  or  collodion. 
(I  have  used  most  lirands  of  Soho  as  well  as  Sel- 
tona  a7id  Paget  Self-toning.)  The  figure  if  small 
is  carefully  painted  over  with  gamboge  water- 
color,  .so  that  all  light-action  is  obstructed,  care 
being  takcJi  to  keep  very  exactly  to  the  outline 
of  the  subji'ct.  When  dry,  the  figure  is  adjusted 
in  the  desired  position  upon  the  land.scapc-nega- 
tive  which  is  to  form  the  background,  and  this  is 
printed  to  its  jirojier  dej)th,  taking  care  that  it  is 
rather  on  the  light  side.  All  that  has  now  to  be 
done,  is  to  wash  off  the  gamboge  with  identy  of 
clean  water  and  to  tone  and  fix  in  the  usual  way. 


No  other  color  than  genuine  gamboge  is  suitable, 
as  not  only  does  it  leave  no  stain  upim  the  paper, 
but  it  has  no  effect  upon  the  unfixed  image.  It 
is,  of  course,  necessary  to  paint  the  image  over 
by  artificial  liglit  or  to  use  a yellow  blind  with 
daylight.  If  large  images  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
only  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  margin  need  be 
“gamboged,”  the  remainder  being  covered  with 
an  ojiaque  paper-mask,  which  may  be  attached 
to  the  negative  with  a touch  of  rubber-solution. 
It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  employ  this  method 
with  bromide  paper  for  contact-printing;  but  a 
modified  form  may  be  used  for  enlargements. 

The  figure-negative,  having  been  blocked  out 
.so  as  to  print  with  a white  background,  is  placed 
in  the  enlarger  and  focused  to  the  desired  size 
upon  a piece  of  card,  upon  which  the  outline  is 
carefully  traced  in  j)encil.  This  is  accurately  cut 
out  and  fixed  iqjon  a sheet  of  glass  at  least  as 
large  as  the  finished  enlargement  is  to  be.  The 
bromide  ]>aper  is  next  jiinned  up  and  an  exposure 
made  for  the  figure.  This  is  developed  with  a 
rather  weak  develoi)er,  until  the  outline  is  clearly 
visible,  anil  well  rinsed.  Aleanwhile,  the  land- 
.scape-negative  is  put  into  the  enlarger  with  the 
.vellow  cap  on;  the  faint  image  is  now  pinned  up 
so  that  it  comes  into  its  correct  position  on  the 
background,  and  the  mask  (supported  on  the 
glass)  fixed  u])  so  as  to  protect  it.  There  should 
be  a slight  distance  between  the  glass  and  the 
paj)er  so  as  to  avoid  a sharp  join.  The  exposure 
having  lieen  given  for  the  landscape,  develop- 
ment proceeds  as  usual.  Some  practice  is  neces- 
sary to  ensure  good  results,  and  great  cleanliness 
is  needed  to  avoid  stains.  Test-exposures  must 
be  made  for  both  figure-  and  background-nega- 
tives, so  that  the  dei)th  of  color  is  evenly  bal- 
anced in  the  combined  print. 

The  insertion  of  skies  and  foregrounds  is  a more 
sim])le  matter,  as  the.se  may  be  vignetted  in  by 
means  of  masks  cut  approximately  to  the  desired 
outlines.  If  pencil-marks  are  made  on  the  mar- 
gins of  the  liromide  jjaper  to  show  how  far  the 
foreground  and  sky  negatives  are  to  be  allowed 
to  cover,  it  will  not  be  found  necessary  to  ilevelop 
the  jjrint  partly  as  a guide.  If  j^referred,  push- 
j)ins  may  be  used  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  vari- 
ous exposures;  but  I favor  the  j)encil-marks,  as 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  shift  the  pai)er  on 
the  easel  in  order  to  bring  the  required  jiortion 
of  the  sky  into  position. 

The  most  generally  practised  method  of  com- 
I)ination-i)rinting  is  what  may  be  called  the  patch- 
work-way.  This  is  both  easy  and  efficacious,  as 
there  is  no  i|uestion  of  registration.  Let  ns 
sn|)|)o.se  that  an  additional  figure  is  to  be  intro- 
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(luceii  into  a group.  The  first  step  is  to  make  a 
print  of  this  figure  exactly  tlie  correct  size  to 
range  with  the  otlier  iueml)ers  of  the  grou]). 
This  is  tlieii  cut  out  with  scissors  and  pasted  into 
position  on  the  group-print.  If  the  cut  edges 
show  as  wliite  lines,  they  must  be  darkened  with 
a little  spotting-color.  The  next  stej)  is  to  copy 
the  whole  thing,  and  to  make  the  final  prints, 
either  by  contact  or  in  the  enlarger  from  this 
negative.  I have  made  a little  modification  in 
this  ju-ocess  which  I think  has  some  advantages. 
After  cutting  out  the  figure  which  is  to  be  added, 
I soak  it  and  the  group  in  water  until  (piite  linij), 
|)lacc  them  together  in  position,  and  then  squeegee 
down  u])on  a clear  jjiece  of  glass.  By  <loing  this, 
any  unevenness  of  surface  isavoidecl  and  the  join 
is  much  less  in  evidence;  there  is  also  a great 
saving  in  time,  and  no  cardboard  is  needed  for 
mounting.  It  may  perhaps  lie  useful  to  give 
details  of  an  actual  ])iece  of  work.  I received  a 
jiostcard  film-negative  of  a lady  reclining  in  a 
bathing-dress,  and  an  engraving  showing  a some- 
what similar  female  on  the  edge  of  the  surf  with 
huge  waves  breaking  a little  further  back.  My 
task  was  to  produce  a similar  effect  in  wliole-plate 
size  from  the  film-negative.  Fortmiately,  a 
number  of  negatives  of  waves  were  available,  and 
I easily  found  a suitable  one.  From  this  I made 


a 12  X 10  bromide  enlargement  on  smooth  paper. 
Next  I made  an  enlargement  from  the  film  on  the 
same  brand  of  jiaper.  When  these  were  dry,  I 
did  what  was  necessary  in  the  way  of  finishing 
with  lead-iieneil.  1 then  cut  out  the  figure, 
soaked  it  and  the  wave-pictnre  and  floated  them 
into  position  under  water.  They  were  then 
squeegeed  down  face  to  a clear  glass,  and  copied 
through  the  glass,  the  negative  being  the  desired 
whole-plate.  The  whole  ojieration,  excluding 
drying,  took  about  two  hours. 

Some  very  expert  photograiihers  manage  to 
combine  negatives  by  scratching  a clear  space 
u|ion  one  and  transferring  into  this  space  a por- 
tion of  film  from  another  nc'gative,  the  stripping 
lieing  etfec-ted  by  means  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 
AVhile  good  results  can  lie  obtained  in  this  way, 
it  is  not  one  for  the  (‘very-day  worker  who  wants 
to  use  materials  and  methods  in  ordinary  use. 
Nor  can  I endorse  the  advice  sometimes  given  to 
join  uji  film-negatives  by  cutting  to  shape  and 
cementing  u])on  glass.  This  method  has  given 
in  my  hands  a more  noticeable  join  than  almost 
any  other. 

For  the  beginner  I recommend  the  “patch- 
work-way"; it  is  most  generally  employed  for 
]iress-work,  and  retpiires  little  jiractice  to  get 
good  results.  — The  British  Journal. 
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What  Photography  Has  Done  For  Me 

MICHAEL  GROSS 


HAVE  just  returned  from  a cele- 
bration of  my  tenth  anniversary  as 
a ])hoto-fan.  As  I sit  liere  and,  in 
memory,  turn  liack  ten  leaves  in 
the  great  book  of  Time,  I see  myself 
once  more  as  a timid,  trembling  initiate  in  the 
Realm  of  the  Rnby-Lamp.  Through  the  golden 
haze  of  retrosjiection,  I thrill  again  at  the  sight 
of  my  first  correctly-exposed  plate — crisp  anil 
contrasty,  and  all  a-sparkle  with  high-light  and 
shadow.  Another  visioning,  and  my  first  toned 
and  fixed  silver-print,  reddish  brown  and  rich  in 
depth  and  tone,  appears  from  out  the  vista  of 
time.  And  so,  in  turn,  ap])car  before  me  my 
first  successful  flashlight-photograph,  my  first 
enlargement,  my  first  platinum-print  and  all  the 
other  great  mile-stones  of  progress  in  my  initial 
journey  with  camera  and  trij)od. 

And  as  these,  my  successes,  pass  in  solemn, 
silent  review  before  me,  I pause  and  ponder  the 
many  joys  that  traveling  the  path  of  the  photo- 
graphic plate  has  brought  to  me — and  also  the 
deep  sorrows,  of  the  many  occasions  of  high  ela- 
tion, heavy  gloom  and  bitter  disappointment. 

But  in  the  ten-year  account  of  my  servitude 
the  weight — as  you  shall  see — lies  heavily  on  the 
profit-side;  for  here,  stej)  by  step  and  entry  by 
entry,  is  an  itemized  statement  of  what  photog- 
raphy has  done  for  me. 

It  has  taught  me  to  seek  com])anionship  in  the 
solitudes  and  silent  places  of  Nature;  to  find 
balm  in  fhe  sfill  voice  of  earfh  and  her  wafers 
and  the  deihlis  of  air;  to  hear  with  joy  the  myr- 
iad voices  of  the  forest  and  dell  -the  call  of  the 
robin  and  the  murmur  of  the  brook;  the  chirp  of 
the  cricket  and  the  sigh  of  the  wind  as  it  jiasses 
over  the  trees.  .Vnd  because  the  continuous 
buying  of  idiotograjihic  materials  kejjt  my  jiurse 
flattened,  I have  found  that  the  woodland  was 
the  onl\-  jilace  left  for  me  to  go  on  Sunday — 
because  it  was  the  least  expensive. 

It  has  taught  me  the  rudiments  of  chemistr\- 
and  ])hysics;  to  know  the  boiling-point  of  water 
— and  the  frilling-jxjint  of  dcveloiier;  to  know 
of  ()ucer-sounding  chemicals  and  awe-insjiiring 
compounds — of  their  virtues  and  of  their  power. 
It  has  jdaced  the  mixing  of  formuhe  at  my  finger- 
tips— and  the  evidence  of  each  mixing  on  my 
finger-nails. 

It  has  taught  me  to  see  new  beauties  in  Na- 
ture's handiwork  and  in  tlii'  work  of  man.  .V 
winding  road,  a group  of  poplars,  a setting  sun, 
a giant  susjiension-bridge  at  dusk  -all  these 


things,  in  the  light  of  my  jjhotograiihic  knowl- 
edge, liave  taken  on  a new  and  more  glorious 
significance.  The  pursuit  of  j)hotography  has 
enabled  me  to  see  the  hidden  beauty  in  things 
outwardly  ugly  and  has  spurred  me  on  in  the 
effort  of  registering  this  beauty  indelibly  on  the 
sensitive  photographic  plate  for  the  enjoyment 
and  edification  of  my  fellow-man. 

It  has  taught  me  the  wonders  of  light;  to  ap- 
jireciate  the  power  that  lies  dormant  in  a single 
beam  of  the  sun — except  when  it  comes  nnex- 
pectedly  into  the  darkroom.  It  has  brought  me 
into  the  coolness  of  God's  open  air — and  into 
the  stuffiness  of  a clofhcs-closet  developing- 
chamber. 

It  has  raised  me  to  heights  of  joy  such  as  are 
reached  by  but  few  mortals,  merely  at  the  sight 
of  a beautifully  timed  negative  as  I lifted  it  out 
of  the  hypo  and  brought  it  into  daylight.  And 
it  has  ])lnngcd  me  into  de])ths  of  gloom  dee[)cr 
than  the  Hades  of  Dante,  when  a careless  elbow  of 
an  iiKphsitive  little  brother  has  fli])pcd  that  same 
l>cantifnlly  timed  negative  off  the  drying-rack  and 
sent  it  to  the  floor  liroken  beyond  repair. 

It  has  taught  me  the  three  cardinal  virtues  of 
photography — exactness,  carefulness  and  clean- 
liness. Exactness,  because  the  variation  of  a 
second's  time  in  exposure  meant  a s])oiled  plate; 
carefulness,  l)ecause  the  stirring  in  of  one  chemi- 
cal licfore  another  in  the  preparation  of  a formula 
nu'ant  ])rcci[)itatio7i  and  a siioiled  mixture; 
cleaidiness,  because  the  clothes-closct  filled  with 
einiity  plafe-boxcs  and  the  bath-tub  marred  b\- 
develoiier-stains  meant  an  irate  outbreak  of  the 
heads  of  the  famil\'  and  an  amateur  jihotogra- 
pher's  s|)oilcd  dis])osition. 

It  has  taught  me  the  i-udimcnts  of  housmvork. 
d'hc  cleaning  of  trays  has  grounded  me  in  the 
mysteries  of  dish-washing;  the  rolling  of  jirinls 
down  on  a ferrotype-])late  has  made  me  a maslcr 
of  the  art  of  flattening  out  tlu'  dough  for  the 
morning-bread;  cleaning  up  the  kitchen-lloor 
after  developing  three  dozen  jilates  lias  ]K'rfeclcd 
me  in  the  use  of  the  iuo|);  and  cli])i)iug  lilms  and 
tlicn  hanging  the  clijis  o\'er  a.  cord  has  given  me 
the  necessary  skill  to  go  out  in  the  yard  with  the 
week's  wash  and  a box  of  clot  hes-])ins  and  ])iit 
the  finishing-touches  to  the  work.  .Vnd  the  fact 
that  I am  a master  of  all  these  domestic  ])ursuits, 
makes  me  feel  certain  that  I will  make  a,  good 
wife  to  most  any  girl  that  comes  along. 

bast  but  not  least,  photography  has  been  to 
me  a pleasure  above  all  pleasures,  a hobby  of  all 
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liol)l)ies.  It  has  smoothly  dovetailed  into  every 
other  pursuit  of  pleasure — a j)roof  of  veracity  in 
fishing-expeditions;  a jdeasure  for  after-years  in 
hunting-trips;  a boon-companion  when  taken  for 
its  own  sake.  It  has  sent  me  along  the  road  with 
eyes  open  to  the  beauties  about  me;  it  has  in- 
creased my  happiness  by  bringing  me  closer  to 
the  soil;  it  has  increased  my  health  l)y  furnishing 
me  with  an  incentive  to  go  out  under  the  open 
sky  and  listen  unto  Nature's  tc’achings;  and  it 


has  increased  my  wealth  by  making  it  possible 
tor  me  to  write  and  sell  this  article. 

All  in  all,  as  I sit  here  and  gaze  back  upon  my 
ten  years’  journey  in  the  highways  and  byways 
of  photography,  I find  I have  nothing  to  regret 
and  much  to  be  thankful  for — and  I feel  that  I 
can  recommend  the  same  trip  to  my  fellow-man 
and  experience  a warm  glow  of  satisfaction  at 
the  thought  of  the  good  advice  I am  giving,  and 
the  joy  that  there  is  in  store  for  him. 
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is  several  yc'ars  since  I have  writ- 
fii  of  the  making  of  snow-pictures 
1 the  ])ages  of  Piu)TO-Ek.\;  but  in 
ase  older  readers  recall  what  was 
iiid  then  and  feel  that  there  may 
be  .some  repetition  in  the  advice  now  given,  I 
will  try  to  forestall  criticism  by  .saying  that  many 
new  workers  have  joined  the  ranks,  and  it  is 
es])ecially  for  them  that  these  suggestions  are 
written.  I assnnie,  to  begin  with,  that  they  are 
not  the  kind  who  make  the  mistake  of  ])lacing 
their  cameras  on  the  top  shelf  cjf  a cnj)board  when 
Slimmer  vacation-days  are  over — there  to  stay 
until  another  year  has  come  around. 

d'lie  serious  worker,  sensitive  to  the  beauties 
of  nature,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
the  charm  of  snow-effects,  and  may  wish  to 
utilize  them  as  pictorial  material.  This  is  true, 
whether  it  lie  to  catch  the  sparkle  of  sunshine 
111)011  frosted  lace-like  trees  and  bushes;  the 
varied  shadow-])atterus  cast  u])on  the  snowy  the 
subtle  tonal  (|iiality  of  a scene  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  filled  with  mist  from  the  moist  surface 
of  melting  snow,  or  the  sterner  aspect  of  open 
fields  and  wooded  slojics  under  a dark,  stormy 
sky.  Interesting  possibilities  are  also  ])resented 
during  a,  snowstorm  when  the  air  is  thick  with 
fi\ing  flakes.  Every  phase  affords  an  ojipor- 
Innity  for  attractive  interpretation;  but  the  in- 
experienced may  make  the  mistake  of  choosing, 
sometimes,  nnsnitable  eonditions  to  make  the 
ex])osure  upon  a particular  subject.  It  does  not 
follow  that,  because  .so  many  of  nature's  chang- 
ing effects  can  be  utilized  easily,  they  are  all 
ada|)led  to  the  same  kind  of  material.  Some 
scenes  are  most  impressive  on  a dull  day,  and 
others  are  dependent  entirely  for  beauty  and 
interest  upon  the  ])lay  of  sunlight  and  shadow, 
so  it  is  for  the  aspiring  ])ictorialist  to  learn  by 


study  of  different  types  of  subjects  what  the  best 
working-conditions  are  for  each. 

The  worker  who  has  gra.sped  the  theory  of 
pictorial  design  sufficiently  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  placing  of  varied  tones  within 
the  boundary  of  the  picture,  to  form  a well- 
balanced  and  pleasing  design  wall  consider  at 
once  the  possibilities  presented  by  the  different- 
shaped masses  of  tone,  wdiether  these  are  solid 
objects  or  simply  transitory  effects  of  sunshine 
and  shadown  How^ever,  we  may  point  out  that 
when  the  natural  details  of  a scene  combine  into 
sufficiently  attractive  lines  and  tonal  units  so 
as  to  constitute  a good  j)attern,  the  subject- 
matter  is  best  photographed  under  diffused  light- 
ing to  avoid  the  introduction  of  extraneous 
“effects,”  which  would  only  break  up  the  origi- 
nal character  of  the  material.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  one  meet  a subject  on  a gray  day 
which  looks  j)romising,  but  lacks  proper  balance  or 
displays  moiiotonous  tonality,  by  all  means,  one 
should  endeavor  to  revisit  the  spot  when  the  snn 
is  shining.  Visits  at  various  times  of  day  should 
be  made,  if  possible,  in  order  to  study  the  changes 
wrought  by  cast  shadow’s  and  the  variations  in 
relative  tone-values  throughout,  which  throws 
one  part,  into  a relatively  nnimjjortant  place  in 
the  com])osition  and  accents  another.  “AVinter 
Alist”  illustrates  a type  of  composition  which 
often  apjiears  best  in  diffused  light.  The  fore- 
ground is  broken  sufficiently  in  tone  by  means 
of  the  combination  of  soft  snow',  bare  earth,  and 
puddles  of  snow’-water  over  the  fields,  without 
the  addition  of  cast  shadows,  and  the  large  tree 
in  the  middle-distance  is  dark  enough  to  give  a 
note  of  accent  for  the  lighter  tones  and  balance 
the  massing  of  half-tones  at  the  right.  The 
result  thus  becomes  virtually  a study  in  flat  tone- 
spotting.  including  the  distant  objects  and  the 
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sky.  Foregroini(l-niaterial  siinilar  in  cliaracter 
to  tliat  shown  in  tliis  picture,  the  tracery  of  bare 
tree-brandies  against  tlie  sky,  or  a distant 
wooded  liillside  spotted  witli  drifted  masses  of 
snow  are  among  tlie  subjects  which  frequently 
look  well  on  a dull  day  when  the  sky  assumes  a 
cold,  leaden  hue.  In  the  study,  called  "Wayside 
Cedars,”  the  prcsenee  of  sunlight  has  not  altered 
materially  the  massing  of  dark  tones  against  the 
sky;  but  the  cast-shadows  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground lireak  uj)  wliat  would  otherwise  be  an 
oblong  mass  of  flat  tone  into  irregular  shapes, 
and  lead  the  eye  toward  the  stone  wall  and  trees. 
Sunshine  also  proved  very  heliifnl  when  making 
"Snoi\-J5ound,”  wliich  was  obtained  after  a 
lieavy  fall  of  snow  made  it  neces.sary  to  “break 
out"  the  road  liy  liand,  the  chunks  of  snow 
thrown  UJ)  by  the  shovelers  furnishing  an  inter- 
esting foreground  feature.  On  a dull  day, 
tliough,  tlie  details  of  the  broken  surfaee  would 
not  have  been  rendered  satisfactorily;  Imt  with 
the  sun  to  one  side  the  i>lay  of  light  and  shadow 
gives  solidity  and  a sense  of  jiersjieetive  which 
leads  up  to  the  focal  point  (|uite  naturally.  In- 
cidentally, I would  call  attention  to  the  light 
clouds,  which  frequently  add  to  the  beauty  id' 
an  ofien  landscape,  where  a considerable  amount 
of  sky  is  shown.  “Frost  Magic"  repre.sents  an- 


other class  of  material  where  sunshine  plays  an 
important  part  in  producing  the  combination  of 
tone-values  needed  to  bring  out  the  sparkle  and 
crystalline  quality  of  ice  and  sno\\  -covered  trees 
or  bushes;  but  to  obtain  this  effect  the  sunlight 
must  fall  upon  the  subject,  preferably  from  a 
little  to  one  side.  If  the  subject  is  seen  against 
a background  of  sky,  the  latter  needs  to  be  a 
deep  blue,  or  filled  with  gray  clouds,  to  afford 
contrast,  and  to  preserve  this  as  the  eyes  see  it 
a suitable  ray-filter  should  be  employed.  Some- 
times one  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  a 
snow-laden  tree-branch,  or  clump  of  bushes, 
with  the  side  of  an  old  gray-shingled  house,  or 
dense  woods,  for  a background,  in  which  case  the 
technical  problem  is  rendered  much  simpler. 

The  right  translation  of  the  various  tones  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  points  in  snow-pho- 
tography, because  the  peculiar  charm  of  a winter- 
•scene  lies  largely  in  the  extremely  delicate  tonal 
gradation  jirodnced  by  the  play  of  light  over  the 
uneven  surface  of  the  snow  or  ice,  which  is  often 
emiihasized  by  being  seen  in  juxtaposition  with 
a series  of  dark  tones.  When  you  are  .studying 
relative  values,  compare  one  tone  with  another 
without  regard  to  differences  in  color,  noting  first 
where  the  lightest  and  darkest  are  located  within 
the  limits  of  the  material  selected  for  the  com- 
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position,  after  which  try  to  determine  the  ap- 
proximate relative  position  whicli  the  larger 
masses  of  intermediate  tones  bear  to  these. 
Such  analysis  is  very  helpful  iu  determining  how 
a particular  effect  is  produced,  and  why  certain 
combinations  are  so  much  more  effective  than 
others.  As  residt  of  such  study  and  its  practical 
application,  I have  arrived  at  the  following  defi- 
nite conclusions: 


as  tile  ligliiing  becomes  more  diffused,  and  tlie 
tone  of  the  sky  may  vary  from  a dark  slate-blue 
hue — which,  by  the  way,  makes  a striking  back- 
ground for  a wild  stretch  of  landscape  illustra- 
tive of  the  bleak  and  somber  side  of  winter — to 
a grayish-white  tint  very  close  to  the  snow  in 
tone.  When  the  latter  condition  prevails,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  really  strong  results  in  an  open 
view;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  s]ioil  one’s 
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1.  As  the  feeling  of  luminosity,  or  brightness, 
in  a given  jiart,  can  only  be  perfectly  jircserved 
by  avoiding  any  reiietition  of  the  same  tone  over 
an  extensive  area  elsewhere  in  the  com])osition, 
it  is  essential  when  one  desires  to  suggest  the 
brilliancy  of  suidit  snow  to  see  that  such  parts 
constitute  the  highest  lights  of  the  ])icture.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  vhat  is  seen  in  nature 
under  normal  lighting;  for  the  blue  sky  is  con- 
siderably deeper  than  snow  in  full  light,  but  the 
cast-shadows  upon  the  surface  of  the  latter  are 
usually  darker  than  the  sky,  esj)ccially  when  the 
sunlight  is  very  clear,  d'hese  tonal  relatioii- 
sliips  change  somewhat  when  haze  or  dark  clouds 
obscure  the  sun,  one  of  the  first  things  noticed 
being  a flattening  of  gradation  in  the  tones  (>^ 
the  snow  and  the  loss  iu  intensity  of  cast-shadow 


chances  in  the  woods,  or  where\-er  little  or  no 
sky  is  re(|uireil  iu  the  comiiositiou. 

"2.  Although,  as  just  ixiiiited  out,  snow  iu  sun- 
light may  be  consiilered  normally  the  highlight 
in  a scene,  it  is  lud  aecejitable  to  rei)rcsent  any 
considerable  area  by  white  ])aper  in  the  finished 
print,  because  much  of  its  cliarm  is  due  to  the 
surface-texture  and  undulations  causing  ver\- 
<lelicate  transitions  of  tone,  even  upon  an  un- 
broken exjianse,  which  can  oid>-  be  rendereil  l)\- 
I)reserving  such  gradations,  d’licse  minor  gra- 
tlations  are  fully  brought  out  when  the  light 
tails  at  a low  angle  across  the  surface,  either  from 
one  side  or  somcwliat  toward  the  observer;  and, 
where  the  foreground  is  made  the  feature  of 
interest,  the  jilay  of  light  ujxui  the  surface, 
combined  with  the  shadow-patterns  formed 
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hy  tfL'es,  fences,  etc.,  may  ))e  utilized  must 
ctt'ectively. 

8.  The  scale  of  tunes  is  very  lung  when  there 
are  dark  uhjects  nearby;  hut  nut  withstanding, 
the  dee])est  shadows  shunhl  nut  he  rendered  as 
black  silhouettes,  as  this  obliterates  texture  and 
destroys  atmospheric  ((uality.  A certain  amount 
of  light  is  always  reflected  from  either  sky  or 
snow  into  the  strongest  sliadows,  harmonizing 
them  with  their  surronndings;  and  the  tlepth  of 
such  tones  likewise  decrea.ses  as  the\'  recede  from 
the  observer,  which  enables  one  to  exiiress  aerial 
persi»ective — or  the  .separation  between  planes — 
on  a Mat  surface. 

'I'Ik'  (pialitv  of  the  lens-image  ma^•  be  made  to 
play  (piite  an  iin))ortant  i)art  in  the  i)ictorial 
rcsnlt  when  the  image  is  focused  vi.sually  on  a 
ground-glass  before  making  the  exposure;  Ind 
the  matter  of  shar])  or  soft  delinition  is  such  a 
broad  subject  and  so  largely  governed  by  the 
liiaracti'i-  of  the  material  as  well  as  by  the  taste 


of  the  individual  worker  that  it  is  impossible  to 
more  than  touch  upon  it  here;  but  I can  say  that 
there  is  a happy  medium  between  extreme  sharp- 
ness on  one  hand  and  mushy  softness  of  outline 
on  the  other  whicii  seems  best  suited  to  tlie  ren- 
dering of  an  average  snow-scene.  A sparkling 
mass  of  frost-work,  or  other  subject  dei)ending 
uj)on  intricate  and  delicate  detail  for  effect,  nat- 
urally requires  fairly  crisp  definition  to  preserve 
the  (|uality,  and  a com])osition  compo.sed  of 
large  units  of  tone,  or  a misty-day  study,  will 
stand  considerable  diffusion,  ])rovided  that  the 
indi\idual  surface-character  of  nearer  parts — 
including  the  textural  (|uality  of  the  snow — is 
not  lost  in  the  j)rocess. 

Although  the  technical  treatment  of  snow- 
subjects  demands  care  and  thought,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  difficult  as  was  the  case  many  years 
ago,  when  suitable  ray-filters  and  color-sensitive 
])lates  or  films  were  not  available.  Doul)tless, 
there  are  some  workers  who  still  try  to  get  along 
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with  ordinary  emulsions  and  no  filters;  and, 
\inder  a favorable  combination  of  circumstances, 
succeed  in  obtaining  fairly  good  results.  How- 
ever, it  is  foolish  to  do  a thing  the  most  difficult 
way.  Usually,  when  a really  difficult  suliject  is 
encountered,  failure  is  bound  to  come,  so  my 
advice  is  to  fill  your  plafeholders  always  with 
some  brand  of  color-sensitive  plates,  which  should 
also  be  backed  or  a double-coated  grade  to  meet 
all  needs,  or  else  use  orthochromatic  films.  On 
a gray  day,  the  employment  of  a ray-filter  is  gen- 
erally optional;  Imt  in  bright  sunshine  its  use  is 
nearly  always  important  in  order  to  obtain  a 
truthful  impression  of  color  and  tone-values  in 
sunlit  snow,  blue-violet  shadows  and  sky.  When 
contrasts  are  great  between  the  highlights  and 
dark  objects,  a fairly  dee]>  filter  will  prove  of  the 
utmost  assistance  in  holding  values  in  the  highly 
actinic  lighter  ])arts  while  a full  ex])osure  is  given 
for  the  deep  tones — which  nearly  always  con- 
tain the  least  active  colors,  photographically. 
For  average  requirements,  a so-called  three-time 
ray-filter  will  answer;  Init  in  using  one  of  this 
class,  I usually  allow  an  increase  of  four  or  five 
times  that  which  would  be  given  without  a filter. 
If  one  prefers,  very  good  results  similar  to  those 
obtained  upon  regular  orthochromatic  emulsions 
with  a three-times  filter  may  be  had  by  using  one 
of  the  pojndar  brands  of  "self-screen”  j)lates — 
which  are  sold  under  several  trade  names — and 
are  ready  backed,  if  desired.  Our  illustration, 
“Snow-Bound.”  is  a specimen  of  work  on  such  a 
plate;  Init  in  this  instance  the  absence  of  deej) 
tones  in  the  foreground  made  it  easier  to  control 
the  tonal  rendering.  Where  a stronger  filter  than 
the  grade  i)reviously  mentioned  is  wanted,  a five- 
to  eight-time  should  be  tried,  or  one  apjjroxi- 
mately  doulde  the  depth.  This  is  useful  when  it 
is  necessary-  to  make  the  most  of  pale  blue  tones, 
and  to  hold  the  lighter  ]>arts  in  check  when  a 
very  hmg  scale  of  tones  is  j)resent. 

Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  general  ini])ression  of 
brilliancy  usually  felt  when  looking  at  a snow- 
scene  in  good  light,  many  make  the  error  of  tim- 
ing the  exijosure  to  fit  the  highlights  without 
regard  to  the  darker  parts — a ])rocedure  fatal 
to  harmonious  tonality  in  the  finislied  picture. 
Berhaj)S,  this  is  a tradition  lianded  down  from 


the  days  when  means  were  lacking  to  control 
readily  a long  scale  of  tones;  but,  as  has  been 
jiointed  out,  if  the  right  filter  is  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  color-sensitive  emulsions,  one  can  ex- 
])ose  sufficiently  to  obtain  the  necessary  detail  in 
the  deeper  ]>arts  without  spoiling  the  highlights. 
Consequently,  the  general  rule  shoulil  be  to  in- 
crease the  ex])osure  in  proj)ortion  to  the  excess 
of  contrast  present  above  the  average,  in  order 
that  the  gradation  in  the  darkest  i)arts  of  the 
scene  may  a])])ear  during  (levelo])ment  of  the 
negative  before  the  highlights  have  time  to  l)lock 
uj)  into  dense  masses,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
temptation  to  force  development.  A negative  of 
a first-class  snow-scene,  when  registering  cor- 
rectly a long  scale  of  tones,  should  show  good 
detail  in  the  strong  shadows,  yet  be  thin  enough 
in  the  highlights  so  that,  when  held  near  the  eyes 
and  lookeil  through,  any  well-lighted  object  or 
jjage  of  clear  type-matter  may  be  distinguished 
reailily.  A relial)le  ex])0sure-nieter  is  very  use- 
ful to  obtain  a working-basis  for  estimating  the 
correct  exi)osure;  but  unless  the  sufiject  is  a 
wide-o])en  view  without  dark  objects  in  the  fore- 
ground it  is  not  advisable  to  cut  the  scale-re:idiug 
to  one-fourth,  as  is  usually  advised  by  the  mak- 
ers. Most  landscapes  need  al)Out  one-half  the 
ex])osure  which  would  be  given  without  snow  on 
the  ground;  but  if  there  are  dark  ])urts  filling 
considerable  s]>ace  in  the  comi)ositioTi,  it  is  gen- 
erally better  to  allow  the  full-indicated  time 
without  regard  to  the  presence  of  the  snow;  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  when  sensitive  ])a])er 
is  used  for  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  light, 
the  amount  reflected  from  the  snow  will  in  any 
case  have  tlie  effect  of  cutting  down  the  exi)osure- 
figures  of  the  meter-reading. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  ex])osure,  it 
will  not  be  out  of  ])lace  to  mention  the  need  to 
exercise  care  in  screening  the  lens  from  strong 
reflectc-d  light,  which  might  otherwise  fog  the 
negative.  Any  kind  of  lens-hood  is  effective 
which  cuts  off  such  light  from  all  sides  beyond 
the  angle  of  view.  When  ])lateholders  are  used, 
drawing  out  and  rei)laeing  the  slides  under  cover 
of  a foeusing-cloth  will  prevnit  the  possibility  of 
stray  light  reaehiiig  the  ])late  through  the  slot 
in  the  cm  I of  tin'  holder. 
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The  Airplane  in  Pictures 

LATIMER  J.  WILSON 


pEW  inventions  do  not  as  a rule  lend 
themselves  to  artistic  adaptation. 
Modern  inacliincry  must  be  handled 
with  superb  skill  to  be  used  in  a 
pictorial  composition;  but  that  this 
can  be  clone  is  shown  by  such  admirable  work  as 
that  of  the  Pennell  etchings  of  steel-mills.  In 
photograj)hy  there  may  be  found  examples  which 


ical  birds  of  flight  speeding  across  the  limitless 
space  of  sky  offer  possibilities  to  the  artist,  pre- 
senting pictorial  effects  suggestive  of  the  splendor 
and  grandeur  afforded  by  man’s  triumph  over 
the  domain  of  the  air. 

Who  is  not  thrilled  by  the  sight  of  the  strange 
bird  with  wings  outsi)read  silhouetted  against  a 
background  of  white  clouds  and  blue  sky.^ 
“How  I'd  like  to  be  up  there!  What  a mag- 
nificent view  he  must  have!”  are  perhaps  the 
thoughts  of  many  of  us.  And  when  opportunity 
has  afforded  us  a trip  above  the  clouds  it  is  cer- 
tain that  none  of  the  fascination  first  imagined 
has  been  lost  in  the  realization.  Flight  at  two 
or  three  thousand  feet  above  the  ground  is  in- 
deed the  ideal  mode  of  travel;  compared  to  the 
prose  of  the  grimy  railroad  with  its  tunnels  and 
cindered  pathway,  the  air-route  is  that  of  a Peg- 
asus. Familiarity  with  the  ethereal  grandeur  of 
pellucid  distances  and  the  i)rismatic  refractions 
of  light-in-air,  one  might  expect  every  airplane- 
pilot  to  become  either  an  artist  or  a poet. 

But  to  make  use  of  the  airplane  as  a part  of 
one’s  photographic  composition  demands  special 
consideration  on  the  i)art  of  the  photographer, 
d'lie  artist  actually  has  less  difficulty  because  he 


also  dis])la  y skill  in  making  jiictures  out  of  such 
prosaic  subjects  as  steam-shovels,  railroad-trains, 
ocean-liners  and  the  latest  of  all  mechanical 
wizardry,  the  airiilane. 

The  early  types  of  aircraft  such  as  the  box-kite 
adaptation  of  criss-cross  framework  which  con- 
stiluted  the  first  bijilanes,  certainly  were  lacking 
in  interesting  lines  when  considered  jiictorially. 
But  the  modern  airjilane  althongh  conforming 
to  the  recpiirc'inents  of  strc>am-line  construction 
as  an  economic  value  of  flight,  also  conforms  to 
the  recpiirements  of  beauty.  They  are  designed 
.somewhat  after  nature,  imitating  the  stream- 
line's of  fish  and  birds,  d'he  air|)lane-niakers 
have  thus  been  forced  to  create  objects  that  are 
beautiful  as  well  as  effective,  d'he  swift  mechan- 
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can  re-create  the  impression  of  a passing  scene. 
It  is  seldom  that  tlie  photograpliic  artist  has  the 
means  to  record  the  passage  of  an  airplane  at 
the  time  an  imiisnally  beautiful  effect  is  pre- 
sented. Across  the  big  white  cloud  the  machine 
speeds  for  an  instant,  and  unless  one  has  his 
camera  all  ready  and  can  estimate  the  path  of 
the  pilot’s  course  the  result  is  apt  to  be  disap- 
pointing. Fortunately  there  is  a simple  means 
to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  an  aijplication  of 
art  to  photography.  *Vlmost  any  camera  is  good 
enough  to  catch  the  speeding  airjilane  showing  it 
in  silhouette  against  a Ijlank  sky.  The  same 
camera  can  make  excellent  separate  pictures  of 


beautiful  cloud-effects  on  days  suital)le  for  such 
photography. 

The  art  conies  in  combining  the  two  negatives. 
This  can  be  done  best  in  the  jirocess  of  enlarging. 
AVith  contrast  paper  the  airplane  negative  can 
be  printed  simultaneously  with  the  cloud-nega- 
tive to  produce  results  that  convey  the  sensa- 
tion of  man’s  dizzy  flight  through  cloudland. 
Sometimes  it  is  best  to  print  first  one  negative, 
then  the  other  and  to  develo])  both  together  on 
tlie  single  print.  A few  experiments  will  demon- 
strate the  correct  duration  of  exposure,  and  out 
of  a lot  of  ]iriiits  will  come  one  or  two  that  are 
really  beautiful  as  pictures. 


Price  Co-operation 

EDGAR  M.  ATKINS 
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that  all  business  is  coutcnding 
li  actively  changiug  conditions 
the  adjustments  incident 
reto,  it  is  a most  fitting  time  for 
photographic  portrait-making 
profession  to  arouse  itself  to  the  urgent  need  of 
better  business  co-operation. 

Although  we  have  our  national  and  amalga- 
mated associations,  the  benefits  derived  from 
them  are  largely  educational.  AVe  need  also 
organizations  the  jHirpose  of  which  should  be 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  profession  in  a 
business-way.  Everywhere  there  are  manu- 
facturers’ associations,  business  men’s  associa- 
tions, emjiloyers’  as.sociations  for  tliis  purpose; 
and  employees  of  nearly  every  industry  are  or- 
ganized for  the  purposes  of  inijiroving  their  work- 
ing-conditions and  for  obtaining  a minimum  pay 
for  their  work.  For  the  same  reasons  jirofes- 
sional  men,  owners,  and  managers  of  photo- 
gra[)hic  businesses  should  have  their  local  asso- 
ciations. The  need  of  business  co-operation  is 
self-evident. 

I shall  make  no  attemjit  to  enumerate  tiic 
many  benefits  to  be  derived  from  local  as.socia- 
tions; but  in  every  community  where  tlicy  do 
not  exist  they  should  lie  formed  immediately, 
and  tlie  moving  sjiirit  should  be  one  of  good  fel- 
lowship, co-operation  and  mutual  hel]>.  Tlie 
question  of  a minimum  jirice,  ba.seil  on  costs  at 
which  portrait-photograjihs  should  be  sold,  would 
be  a subject  which  could  jiroperly  be  brought 
before  such  organizations. 

I do  not  believe  in  hamiiering  healthy  Imsiness- 


compi'tition;  but  I do  believe — and  I think  the 
jirofessioii  will  agree  with  me — that  there  should 
be  a minimum  jirice,  based  on  costs,  at  which 
portrait-photographs  should  be  sold. 

To  charge  a certain  jiricc — based  on  costs — 
per  s<iuare  inch  per  dozen  jn-ints,  would  be  a 
Inisiuess-like  way  of  solving  this  question.  If 
for  individual  pictures  a minimum  price  were 
charged  of  "2.5  cents  ]>er  srpiare  inch  per  dozen 
prints  for  4 x d’s  and  larger  sizes,  then  the  mini- 
mum price  i)cr  dozen  for  4 x (i's  would  be  exactly 
.$6.00;  for  .5  x 8’.s,  $10.00;  for  6 x 8’s,  $l"2.0(i; 
for  6 X lO’s,  $15.00;  for  8 x lO’s,  .$"20,00;  for 
10  X I4’s,  $,‘55.00,  etc.  The  charge  for  ])rints 
smaller  than  4 x 6’s  should  inerease  somewhat  as 
the  size  decreases.  For  instance,  as  a .‘5  x 4 
])rint  is  one-half  the  size  of  a 4 x 6,  the  price  ])er 
scpiare  inch  should  increase  one-half  of  25  cents 
or  to  37)^  cents,  making  the  minimum  price  iier 
dozen  $4.50.  If  so  small  a size  as  a "2  x 8 is  made, 
the  Jirice  should  increase  over  the  .‘5  x 4 rate  to 
not  less  than  $.‘5. "25  jier  dozen.  A liberal  discount 
— say  50% — should  lie  allowed  on  iiassjiort 
jirints,  jiosteards,  and  similar  work  on  which  no 
jiroof  is  shown.  Minimum  jirices  once  deter- 
mined, a rate-card  could  be  comjiiled  and  siij)- 
jilied  which  would  obviate  any  jiossible  confu- 
sion. 

d'lie  charge  to  make  gronji-jiictures  should  in- 
erease over  the  ju-iec  for  individual  jiictnres  for 
4 X (i's  say,  "25  cents  jier  jirint  for  each  additional 
jiersou  more  than  one,  for  twelve  or  more  j)ic- 
tures,  with  an  inerc'ased  eliarge  ]>er  jiersoii  for 
larger  and  a decreased  charge  for  smaller  sizes. 


The  price  for  less  than  dozen-lots  should  l)e, 
for  one  picture,  one-third  of  the  dozen-jjrice, 
with  one-twelfth  of  tlie  dozen-price  added  for 
each  additional  i)rint  wanted  np  to  one-half 
dozen,  and  with  one  twenty-fourth  of  tlie  dozen- 
price  added  for  each  print  over  six  np  to  twelve, 
with  the  result  that  the  price  for  three  pictures 
would  be  one-half  the  dozen-price,  and  tor  six 
])ictnres  three-fonrths  of  the  dozen-price,  and 
with  the  final  result  that  twelve  j)ictures  on  this 
basis  would  amount  to  exactly  the  dozen-price. 

Du])licates:  If  you  have  made  so  good  a pic- 
ture that  duplicates  are  wanted,  they  should  be 
charged  for  in  dozen  lots  at  the  regnlar  dozen- 
price  prevailing  at  the  time.  If  only  a part  of 
a dozen  are  wanted,  the  first  print  shonld  be 
charged  for  at  one-sixth  of  the  dozen-j)rice  with 
one-twelfth  of  the  dozen-price  adilcd  for  each 
additional  ])rint  wanted  up  to  eight,  and  onc- 
sixteenth  of  the  dozen-price  added  for  the  rest 
III)  to  twelve,  with  the  result  that  a full  dozen 
figured  on  this  basis  would  amount  to  exactly 
the  dozen-price. 

This  whole  plan  of  charging  should  be  for  un- 
mounted prints.  At  the  time  of  delivery,  an 


effort  should  be  made  to  sell  as  many  suitable 
frames  for  them  as  possible,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  order,  the  most  suitable  folders  for  those 
particular  prints  should  be  sold  at  cost  plus  over- 
head. For  if  the  customer  is  given  to  under- 
stand that  only  a small  charge  will  be  made  for 
folders,  the  chances  are  improved  for  selling 
higher-priced  pictures. 

The  charge  for  retouching  extra  negatives 
could  also  be  figured  on  the  square-inch  basis, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  print  or  negative, 
with  an  extra  charge  per  person  for  group-pic- 
tures. At  5 cents  per  square  inch  for  retouching 
extra  negatives,  the  charge  for  single  heads  for 
4 X (i’s  would  be,  virtually,  $1.2o. 

I do  not  maintain  that  the  figures  I have  used 
to  illustrate  with  should  necessarily  be  adhered 
to;  but  I hav’e  proposed  herein  an  easily  under- 
stood and  workable  plan.  It  is  a business-like 
and  scientific  method  of  arriving  at  prices. 

The  successful  application  of  this  plan,  of 
necessity,  requires  genuine  co-operation  through 
local  associations,  where  would  be  obtained  an 
interchange  of  ideas  and  the  benefits  of  just 
and  helpful  criticism. 


Equipment  for  Color-Photography 

ROBERT  M.  FANSTONE 


beginners  in  color-photog- 
y are  inclined  to  jjay  too  little 
ition  to  features  desirable  in 
apparatus,  and  though  the 
ifactnri'rs  of  the  materials  used 
for  various  methods  freriuenlly  state  that  any 
ordinary  camera  may  lie  used,  the  process  itself 
will  lie  facilitated,  and  success  assured  if  the 
j)hotograi)her  carefully  exainiues  his  a])])aratus, 
with  a view  to  its  modification,  if  this  is  needed, 
according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  j)articular 
])i'ocess  that  he  intends  to  work.  I ho])e,  by  stat- 
ing what  is  desirable  in  the  way  of  api)aratu.s, 
to  forewarn  the  beginner  against  jiossible  pitfalls, 
and  also  to  assist  the  advanced  worker  who  is 
not  getting  results  as  good  as  he  desires. 

With  regard  to  the  camera  itself,  I have  found 
nothing  so  suitable  as  the  ordinary  view-ontfit, 
and  its  most  desirable  feature  is  rigidity.  Kx- 
j)osures  for  color-])hotography,  even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  arc  long,  and  if  the 
outfit  is  not  perfectly  firm  when  set  up,  trouble 
on  this  score  is  likel\’  to  occur.  I have  found 
that  a camera  that  has  never  given  any  trouble 


when  employed  for  ordinary  out-of-door  work, 
gave  badly  blurred  negatives  when  used  for  color- 
work  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  woodland,  when 
the  exposures  were  very  long.  Though  most 
generally  found  upon  the  modern  view-camera, 
the  swing-back  and  front  is  a great  help  in  color- 
work  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  facilitate 
focusing  without  stopping  down.  The  value  of 
this  will  be  seen  later. 

The  hand-camera,  even  when  supported  on  a 
tripod,  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  the  matter 
of  rigidity,  and  considering  that  with  all  the 
modern  color-proce.sses  the  best  result  is  obtained 
only  with  a full  exposure,  this  is  hardly  in  its 
favor.  Of  course,  I do  not  mean  to  infer  that 
good  results  cannot  be  obtained  with  any  but  a 
view-camera,  but  merely  as  experience  has  shown 
me  to  indicate  what  is  best.  Snapshot-exposures, 
with  the  camera  held  in  the  hand  are  impossible 
except  imflcr  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

A shutter  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  essential, 
and  may  even  give  trouble  from  vibration,  if 
the  exposures  are  very  long.  I always  use  the 
Icns-ca])  when  the  exposure,  as  it  often  does. 
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runs  into  twelve  seeonds,  or  more,  and  find  tliat 
tins  is  superior  for  long  periofls  to  the  best  of 
shutters.  In  the  case  of  roller-blind  shutters, 
operated  liy  a jmeuinatic  release,  reliance  cannot 
be  ])laced  on  the  iiistruinent  remaining  o])en  for 
a long  jieriod  at  “bulb,”  and  if  used  at  “time,” 
trouble  is  apt  to  arise  from  vibration  when  ]udl- 
ing  down  the  lilind,  to  start  the  exposure;  hence 
my  i>referenee  for  the  ea]). 

While  on  the  subject,  it  is  perliaps  as  well  to 
])oint  out  that  the  rigidity  of  the  tri])od  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

One  of  the  most  important  jioints  that  should 
engage  the  attention  of  the  color-iiliotographer 
is,  that  his  plateholders  should  be  suitable  for 
the  ref(uirements  of  the  ])artieular  proeess  that 
he  is  working;  but  I have  known  many  who  have 
overlookeil  this  altogether.  Both  the  Auto- 
chrome and  Paget  j)rocesses  differ  very  consid- 


erably in  their  requirements  in  the  matter  of 
jilateholders.  With  the  former  process,  owing 
to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  surface  of  the  plate 
— which  is  ex])osed  glass-side  towards  the  lens — 
no  jiressure  of  springs,  or  the  sejiarating  plate  of 
the  double  jilateholders,  may  be  permitted,  or 
an  abrasion  of  the  film  is  certain  to  result.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  working  the  Paget  process, 
it  is  not  oidy  most  important  that  there  should 
be  s|)rings  on  the  jilateholder,  but  also  that  they 
do  their  work  effectually,  in  bringing  the  negative 
plate  into  jierfect  and  entirely  uniform  contact 
with  the  taking  screen,  in  order  that  a jierfect 
dot  formation  nnq>'  be  obtained.  Neglect  of 
this,  which  allows  of  uneven  contact  between 
))late  and  screen,  produces  a trans]iarency  that 
is  color-correct  in  portions  only,  and  those  working 
the  process  should  pay  every  attention  to  this 
matter  which  is  one  ui)on  which  the  success  of  the 
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whole  process  mainly  depends.  I prefer,  for  hotli 
Autochrome  and  Paget  color-work,  douhle  hook- 
form  plateholders  or  the  American  hlock-form 
liolder,  in  preference  to  the  single  metal  pattern, 
hy  reason  of  the  fact  the  donhie  jilateholder  al- 
lows amjile  room  for  the  plate.  I have  used  the 
single  metal-slides  for  the  Antochrome  process, 
taking  great  care  to  prevent  abrasions  of  the  jilate 
from  the  hack  of  tlie  slide.  This  must  he  quite 
free  of  dents,  etc.  The  single  metal-slide  is  not, 
however,  so  well  adajited  for  the  Paget  process, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  two  jilates  into  the 
sjiace  onl\-  intended  for  one,  uidess  the  screen 
and  ])late  are  njxm  the  siiecially  thin  glass  issued 
hy  the  makers  for  these  slides,  lint  even  then 
there  is  some  douht  aliont  oljtaiiiing  jicrfect  con- 
tact. lien  carrying  Antochromes  in  douhle 
jilateholders,  I take  out  the  metal-sejiarators 
and  springs  and  load  each  jilateholder  with  two 
jdates,  using  the  sjiecial  cards  issued  liy  the 
makers  for  this  jmrpose,  as  separators.  For  the 
Paget  jmicess  1 use  one  plate  in  each  jilateholder, 
owing  to  the  fact  tfiat  if  two  exjiosnres  were 
loaded  into  each  jilatcfiolder,  the  four  jilates 
would  make  a very  tight  fit  when  the  sjirings 
are  in  jiosition,  and  these  would  cither  tend  to 
crack  the  jjlates,  or  to  force  the  jilateholder  ajiart 
at  the  middle.  J insert  the  screen  and  jilate  in 
the  Jilateholder,  taking  note  which  shutter  must 
he  drawn  for  the  exjiosnre;  njion  the  hack  of  the 
Jilate  is  laid  a jiiece  of  dead  hlack  card,  and  on 


this  the  sjirings;  the  jilateholder  is  then  gently 
closed,  the  sjirings  forcing  the  jilates  into  even 
contact.  Sjieaking  of  sjirings  reminds  me  to 
mention  that  the  single  central  sjiring  fitted  to 
the  center  of  the  metal  holder  divisions,  is  totally 
inadetjnate;  my  own  are  made  from  old  jiieces  of 
clock-sjiring,  covered  with  hlack  ^•elvct,  in  order 
to  jirevent  their  scratching.  They  are  alionl 
two  inches  less  in  length  than  the  width  of  the 
Jilate  for  a 4%  x are  hent  into  a slightly 
concave  shajie,  and  jilaced  in  jiosition  in  the  sliile 
with  the  ends  resting  njion  the  car-scjiarator. 
'riiey  should  he  ahont  two  inches  from  the  toji 
and  hottom  of  the  jilate.  d'hese  sjirings  should 
not  he  too  strong.  On  one  occasion,  I unthink- 
ingly used  a conjile  of  sjirings  from  the  hack 
of  an  old  x jirinting  frame;  they  forccil 
the  holder  ajiart  at  the  middk',  and  ajiarl  from 
fogging  the  jiarticnlar  jilate,  warjicd  the  holder 
^•ery  hadly. 

It  is,  jierliajis,  almost  siijierfluous  to  add  that 
cver\thing  inside  the  camera  and  jilateholder 
should  he  jierfectly  dead  hlack.  This  is  far  more 
nnjiortant  in  color-work  than  in  the  ordinary’ 
hranches  of  jihotograjili\',  since  rclk'ctcil  light  or 
halation  ma\’  cause  degradation  of  color  in  tlic 
finishcil  result. 

d'hat  the  lens  is  fully  color-corrected  is  of  jiri- 
niar>’  inijiortanci'  for  all  color-jihotograjiliN',  and 
for  this  reason  cxjicricnce  leaches  me  to  favor  one 
of  the  modern  anastigniats  in  jireferencc  to  one  of 
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tlie  older  K.R.  pattern,  since  tliese  may  not  he 
•SO  carel’nlly  c(jrrected  of  cliroinatie  aljerratioii. 
Anotlier  great  advantage  offered  l)y  tlie  anastig- 
inat  is,  tliat  it  will  cover  the  ])late  .sharply  to  the 
margins  without  sto])])ing  down,  which  may  he 
necessary  with  an  R.lf,  or  other  lens  not  having 
a flat  fiehl,  Stojjping  down  is  to  he  avoided 
as  much  as  jwssihle,  as  this  in  |)ractice  tends  to 
produce  resnits  that  are  de\'oid  of  the  more  subtle 
gradations,  I am  inclined  for  this  rea.son  to 
recommend  a lens  of  fairly  short  focus  for  the 
plate  in  u.se,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  a suh- 
ject  in  different  ])lanes  may  he  focused  shar[)ly 
at  a large  aperture.  If,  however,  the  |)hotog- 
rapher  does  not  ])ossess  an  anastigmat,  an  H.R. 
or  good  large-ai)erture  ])ortrait-lens  will  .ser\e. 
,\n  important  point  is  that  the  glas.ses  of  the  lens 
it.self  must  he  free  of  any  trace  of  discoloration. 
It  .sometimes  hai)i)en.s  that  through  the  decay 


of  the  cementing  compound,  hy  reason  of  damp, 
improj)er  storage,  or  other  caii.se,  the  glasses  of 
some  lcn.ses  have  a decidedly  yellow  or  hrown 
tint,  which  may  upset  the  carefully  ailjusted  lens- 
filter.  I was  asked  once  why  a certain  amateur 
photographer's  color-trans])arencies  lacked  the 
l)rilliant  colors  that  the  ])rocess  was  capable  of 
producing,  and  had  instead  a brownish  tint. 
After  some  investigation,  the  cause  was  traced  to 
the  fact  that  the  lens  was  a very  old  and  discol- 
ored instrument:  indeed,  sufficiently  .so  to  form 
((uite  a serviceable  yellow  filter,  for  orthochro- 
matic  plates.  AVhat  has  been  .said  in  this  con- 
nection may  l)e  taken  as  api)licahle  to  all 
color-proces.ses,  especially  to  the  .Vutochrome, 
and  Raget,  and  [)erhai)s  in  a slightly  lesser  degree 
to  the  making  of  color-sensati(jn  negatives,  for 
three-color  work.  Lenses  should  never  he 
.stop])eil  down  below  F/KI. 


AVe  have  lieard  little  of  color-photography  with 
a telephoto  lens,  and  I must  confess  to  having 
little  experience  with  it,  hut  in  the  classes  of  work 
for  which  it  is  designed  1 can  imagine  no  more 
\alnable  tool  than  one  of  the  large-apertnre 
telephoto  lenses  with  a relatively  short  hack  focus 
such  as  the  Telecentric  or  Adon.  The  older 
telephoto  lenses  are  not  so  well  suited  for  color- 
work,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  work  at  a 
small  aj)erture;  and  their  definition,  ujjon  which 
much  of  the  success  of  the  picture  depends,  is 
very  poor. 

The  soft-focus  lens,  owing  to  the  reason  that  its 
particular  feature  is  obtained  by  partial  color- 
correction,  is  hardly  a suitable  tool  for  color- 
photography,  but  it  is  to  be  ho])ed  that  with 
the  athance  of  the  latter  a lens  of  this  type 
may  be  devised  to  give  ns  some  of  the  pictorial 
advantages  that  it  now  otters  for  monotone  work. 

Of  course,  only  filters  .suited  to  the  process, 
as  issued  l)y  its  manufacturer,  should  be  em- 
])loycd.  I have  found  that  .sometimes  these 
vary  in  color,  but  this  will  not  affect  their  work, 
as  they  are  carefully  tested  before  sending  out. 
Preferably,  they  slu)uhl  be  mounted  in  oi)tically 
flat  glass,  and  every  care  taken  of  them.  Ex- 
perience teaches  me  that  the  best  place  for  the 
filter  is  between  the  com])onents  <)f  the  lens,  or  if 
fitted  in  a cell,  slij)j)ed  over  the  back  coml)ina- 
tion.  There  is  a reason  for  this  latter  course. 
If  the  lens  has  not  tjeen  i)crfcctly  color-corrected, 
the  filter  may  prevent  any  ill-effects  from  this, 
but  if  it  were  fitted  to  the  front  of  the  IcTis,  such 
would  not  be  i)ossil)le.  It  is  most  im]>ortaut 
that  no  light  is  allowed  to  reach  the  j)late,  except 
through  the  filter,  such  as  would  hapi)cn  if  the 
latter  fitted  loosely,  and  this  is  one  objection  to 
the  plan  of  using  a thin  circle  of  gelatine  between 
the  components  of  the  lens,  as  it  is  almost  im- 
po.ssible  to  obtain  a ])crfect  fit,  and  white,  or  other 
light  reaching  the  jdate  other  than  through  the 
filter  causes  the  color-photograph  to  be  of  a blue, 
or  violet  tint.  AMien  using  unmounted  gela- 
tine filters,  I make  a ijractice  of  cementing  each 
between  two  circular  pieces  of  thin  black  card- 
l)oard.  with  the  centers  removed,  leaving  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  all  round  to  act  as  a cell. 


the  outer  circumference  of  the  cell  fitting  qnite 
tightly  intt)  the  lens  mount.  This  also  saves 
spoiling  the  filter  through  handling  the  gelatine- 
surface  with  hot  or  damp  fingers,  which  is 
frc(piently  done.  For  the  Antochrome  proc'ess 
a special  screen-holder  is  sui)plied  to  fit  on  the 
inside  t>f  the  camera,  which  shoidd  always  be 
used  when  the  camera  will  permit.  AVith  the 
view-camera  there  is  always  room  on  the  inside 
of  the  front  for  this,  but  the  compact  folding 
pocket-camera  does  not  always  permit  of  this 
])rocednre.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies 
in  having  the  filter  mounted  in  a well-fitting 
cell,  to  slij)  over  the  back  combination  of  the 
lens. 

.\n  ex])osnre-meter  is  of  great  importance  if 
waste  is  to  l)e  avoided  and  the  production  of 
perfect  results  is  to  lie  the  rule,  and  not  the 
excei>tion.  I recommend  a meter  that  makes 
an  actual  light-test,  in  preference  to  one  of  the 
])nblished  tables,  or  calculating-devices  working 
upon  a system  of  scales  to  l)e  mentally  adjusteil 
by  the  i)hotographer.  Special  color])late-meters 
may  be  obtained,  Imt  there  is  really  no  need  of 
these,  though  the  AA'atkins  Comi)any  su[)plies  an 
interchangeable  ca)lor-dial  for  their  Bee  meter. 
This  is  a great  help,  and  simplifies  matters  con- 
sideraldy. 

Of  our  old  friend,  much  abused  and  ill- 
esteemeil,  that  nu)st  of  us  still  cling  to — the 
darkroom  lain]),  though  it  may  be  fitted  with  a 
“.safe  light,"— I would  ])oint  out  that  no  light  is 
"safe"  for  colorplates,  and  the  lainj)  should  l>e 
simply  used  as  a nu'ans  of  seeing  what  is  wanted 
in  the  room,  and  in  aiiling  the  ])hntograplicr's 
sense  of  touch,  and  not  for  the  ]juri)o.se  of  peering 
at  the  develnpiug-i)late  in  its  earl.\’  stages.  I use 
several  thicknesses  of  the  safe-liglit  i>aper  issm-d 
by  the  makers  of  the  particular  ])lates  that  I 
hai)])cn  to  be  working,  cementc(l  between  two 
])ieces  of  plain  glass  with  a solution  of  ('anada 
liatsam,  and  l)onnd  up  with  lanternslide-l>iudiug- 
stri])s.  'riiis  tits  into  the  darkrootn  lain])  in 
place  of  the  usual  s(a-een.  It  is  to  be  notc(l  that 
for  i)owerfid  illumiiiants  a greater  nundjcr  of 
sheets  must  be  used  tlian  may  with  safety  l)e 
emj)loyc(|  with  a candle.  — The  lirlfl.s-h  Jouriml. 
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Photographing  Children 

WILSON  TODD 


AYE  >’ou  over  gone  out  to  make 
liome-portraits  and  found  that  tlie 
siiliject  was  a fidgety  little  child 
that  just  woiddn’t  hold  still  long 
enough  for  you  to  make  a normally 
exiMLsed  jdate — and,  then,  to  make  matters 
worse,  the  conditions  of  light  were  j)oor  and 
])rohal)ly  you  had  dark  walls  with  which  to  con- 
tend? Did  you  feel  like  gi\  ing  it  up  or  perhaps 
j)ost])oning  the  ap])oinlment  until  yon  cmdd 
come  j)rej)ared  with  an  artificial  light  of  some 
kind? 

In  man\'  cases,  this  might  mean  a loss  of  husi- 
ness  to  the  professional  ])hotographer;  as  for  the 
a(hanced  amateur—  well,  he  is  not  willing  to  he 
defeated  so  easily,  either;  so  let  us  decide  to 
overcome  whatever  ohstacles  we  can  and  to 
make  the  host  ])ossihle  j)ietures  in  the  circum- 
stances. And  this  is  the  way  we  go  about  it. 
Eirst , we  must  use  a fast  j)late  or  film.  Then  we 
must  get  the  most  out  of  our  light  -let  us  sa\’ 


that  we  are  using  an  ordinary  wdndow.  We 
remove  any  curtains  or  shades  that  interfere, 
and  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  block  up  the  window 
in  this  ease,  for  w e need  every  bit  of  light  that  we 
can  get.  We  ])lace  the  subject  wdiere  the  light 
is  strongest,  and  are  careful  to  light  up  the  wdiole 
face,  at  the  same  time  guarding  against  heavy 
shadows.  We  are  also  careful  to  illuminate  the 
hair  and  outline  of  the  figure  to  give  it  proper 
relief.  With  the  reflector  we  flatten  out  the 
lighting,  somewhat,  which  at  first  seems  contrary 
to  all  rules;  l)ut  you  will  soon  see  that  there  is 
method  in  this  j)rocedure. 

Now  we  j)roceed  to  focus  —this  is  an  important 
point.  We  arc  going  to  use  the  lens  w ide  open — 
let  us  assume  that  we  are  using  a high-grade  lens, 
one  that  works  at  E/  4. .5.  We  focus  only  on  the 
imj)ortant  j)oints  and  let  the  less  imjiortant  things 
go.  That  is,  w'e  wdll  not  be  so  particular  about 
(Iraj)ery.  general  surroundings  and  background. 
We  always  focus  on  three  points,  the  face — prin- 
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cipally  tlie  eyes — the  slioulders  ami  the  hands, 
or  in  the  case  of  a full-length  of  a child,  we  must 
be  sure  to  get  the  little  legs  and  feet  in  sharp 
focus  for  they  are  among  the  most  important 
features  in  a child's  jiortrait.  Olijects  that  ilo 
not  mean  anything  to  the  [licture  we  must  throw 
into  shadow  or,  better  still,  eliminate  them,  if 
possible. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  make  the  exposures.  .Vs 
working  media  we  have  a fast  jilate,  a rather  flat 
lighting  and  the  sharpest  possible  focus  with  a 
wide-oi)en  diaphragm.  We  agree  that  it  is  al)- 
solutely  necessary  to  make  snapsliots  so  that 
we  proceed  to  make  the  exiiosures  with  tlie  short- 
est squeeze  that  we  can  give  the  bulb.  So  much 
for  the  exposures.  We  pack  our  equipment  and 
depart. 

We  know  that  our  plates  are  somewhat  under- 
exposed; but  they  have  a flat,  even  lighting  so 


tliat  we  can  develop  for  contrast.  We  also 
realize  that  we  cannot  carry  dcvelo])ment  as  far 
as  we  could  hail  the  exjiosures  been  normal,  so 
that  we  stop  when  there  is  sullicicnl  detail  in  Ihe 
shadows.  After  washing  and  fixing  the  nega- 
tives we  examine  them  and  are  amazed  to  note 
how  our  flat  lighting  has  rounded  out  the  sub- 
ject; but  the  negatives  are  rather  thin  so  that 
we  intensify  them  to  the  iirojier  density. 

.Vs  a residt  of  the  method  of  procedure  that  we 
have  just  followed,  we  have  a negative  that  will 
make  an  attractive  set  of  iiroofs,  for  we  have 
eliminated  virtually  all  motion  and  \’et  obtained 
negatives  of  good  printing  ((iiality.  VV V have 
caught  the  attractive  child-expressions  that  come 
and  go,  the  smiles  that  are  only  a moment  long, 
and  the  natural  |)oses  that  a child  assumes  un- 
consciously, which,  ever-changing,  arc'  impossible 
to  record  with  a |)rolonged  exposure. 
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FIGURE  1 


A Photographic  Gambol 

L.  B.  FLINT 


NDER  tlie  above  title,  three  jilioto- 
grajihs  are  herewitli  suhiiiitted,  two 
ot  them  illustrative  of  the  anties 
and  sur])rises  which  invariably  gar- 
nish the  endeavors  of  the  jihoto- 
graphic  neo])hyte  and  are  not  to  be  acceiited  as 
evidence  of  any  jireconceived  effort  or  knowledge 
to  which  the  writer  may  lay  claim. 

Having  recently  acquired  a small  camera,  lea 
Cu])ido,  e(|uipi)cd  with  Zeiss  d'essar  Ic,  F.  = 
l'-20  mm.,  it  seems  but  natural  that  the  ne.\t  step 
ill  the  line  of  jirogress,  was  to  ascertain  if  the 
thing  would  really  do  what  the  man  who  sohl  it 
a\crrcd  - to  wit,  make  a ])ictnre.  Accordingly, 
on  the  following  morning,  favored  with  the 
luightest  of  sunshine,  haste  was  made  to  ])iit 
the  ajiparatns  to  the  test,  without  regard  to  ar- 
tistic \ alue  of  the  theme  .selected,  which  hajijieneil 
to  be  a large  silver  siiruce-tree  of  unnsiial  beauty 


and  .symmetry,  close  to  the  driveway  that  led 
to  the  garage.  The  equipment  referred  to  also 
included  a Zeiss  Ducar  Filter  C/r2. 

As  the  suliject  selected  offered  a considerable 
range  in  the  gradations  in  the  greens,  it  was  de- 
cided to  make  two  exposures,  one  with  and  the 
other  without  the  Ducar  filter;  in  each  case 
emjiloying  double-coated  orthochroniatic  plates. 

After  developing  and  fixing,  the  first  surprise 
came,  when,  after  the  plates  had  been  allowed 
to  soak  in  the  washing-sink  for  about  an  hour,  it 
was  found  that  the  upper  film  of  one  of  them  had 
sejiarated  from  the  lower  one  and  was  curled  up 
in  another  corner  by  itself. 

Further  investigation  disclosed  a faint  image 
remaining  on  the  lower  film  which  still  adhered 
to  the  jilate.  hlfforts  to  develop  this  image  by 
intensification  and  se[)ia-toning  were  unavailing. 

On  examination,  the  to]i  film  was  found  to  be 
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in  good  condition,  \vliereni)on  an  old  plate,  size 
1^2  = 16.0  ein.,  was  stripped,  the  film  carefnlly 
floated  upon  it  and  allowed  to  dry  horizontally. 

When  dry,  it  had  firmly  attached  itself  to  the 
plate,  but  altered  its  dimensions — having 

stretched  from  6.0  = 9 cm.  to  8.2  = 11.4  cm., 
without  any  appreciable  evidence  of  distortion, 
from  08.0  to  93.48  cm.  Thus  we  have  at  hand 
a method  of  enlarging  not  advocated  in  books. 

In  attemiiting  to  explain  the  conditions  which 


instead  of  at  ten  multiple  and  an  underexposed 
forced  print,  tell  the  whole  story. 

Picture  No.  3 is  a normally  exposed  and  nor- 
mally developed  print,  made  from  the  same  plate 
as  the  “Summer-Blizzard.”  Prom  the  forego- 
ing, it  appears  to  be  cpiite  feasible  to  i)roduce 
passably  good  winter-scenes  in  summer,  without 
the  annoyance  of  having  one's  fingers  and  toes 
frost-nipped  during  the  o})eratiou. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  data  may  be  of  in- 


terest: Camera:  Ica  Cu|)ido,  (i..5  -t-  9 cm.;  lens: 
Zeiss  Tessar,  Ic,  I : 4..1.  F = 120  cm.;  filter; 
Zeiss  Ducar,  C/12;  i)latc;  Hammer  Ortliochm- 
matic  l)oublc-Coat('il;  ex])osurc;  Scpteml)cr  1 t, 
1919,  11  A.M..  bright  sunlight,  determined  with 
lUw’dc  Actiuo-])hot(>nictcr  = 1.3,  No.  1,  without 
filter,  at  F.  12,  1 10  second.  No.  2,  with  Ducar 
filter,  F.  12,  2 seconds;  developer;  I’yro  (Fast- 
nuin  tube),  temperature  72°  F.;  lixing-bath : 
.\cid  Ilyix),  temi)erature,  72°  F.;  i)ai)er;  C>ko 
Studio  Contrast,  No.  (i;  exposure;  4-(i0  Watt 
Mazila  laiu])s  at  10  inclK'S,  No.  I,  1.1  .seconds. 
No.  2,  .1]/^  .scciinds.  No.  .3,  4.1  sccotuIs;  develoi)er: 
Cyko  II  ]M  tube,  with  (i  oz.  water,  tem|)erat  nre. 
(i.l°  F.;  develoi)mcnt ; No.  1,  .10  seconds.  No.  2, 
2 minutes  (forced).  No.  .'5,  t.l  seconds;  fixing- 
bath:  Cramer's  excellent  Meta-Clirome-IIypo, 
temiHTature,  (i.l°  F. 


caused  the  U])per  film  to  separate  from  the  lower 
one,  the  writer  suggests  that  the  action  may  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  temperatures  of 
the  darkroom,  ileveloj)er  and  fixing-bath  were 
abn<jrmall>'  liigh  and  that  the  fixing-bath  con- 
tained no  chrome  alum.  Yet,  in  the  case  of  the 
other  plate — which  was  develoiied  at  the  same 
time  and  umler  the  same  conditions — the  film 
remained  intact,  even  the  usual  frilling  under 
such  conditions  not  being  manifest.  Our  narra- 
tive thus  far  refers  to  the  plate,  designated  as 
No.  1.  ex])osed  witlnnit  the  Ducar  filter. 

Attention  is  now  invited  to  the  other.  No.  2, 
to  which  we  may,  for  lack  of  a better  name,  give 
the  title,  "A  Summcr-Blizzarfl.  " Overcorrec- 
tion resulting  from  the  use  of  a Ducar  filter  com- 
bined with  orthochromatic  plates,  overexposure, 
from  an  error  in  calculating  the  filter  at  twenty 


At-Home  Lantern-Screens 


of  the  success  of  laiiteni-pro- 
311  depends  upon  tlie  screen, 
often  called  the  “sheet,”  and 
akeshift  shows  it  often  is  ac- 
y a sheet,  of  which  the  proper 
use  is  the  domestic  one.  A bed-sheet,  be  it 
remarked,  is  a most  unsuitable  screen  for  pro- 
jection, for  several  reasons.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  difhculty  of  getting  it  flat  without  injury, 
and  there  is  the  loss  of  light  which  its  lack  of 
cajiacity  entails. 

To  obtain  a bright  picture,  it  is  necessary  either 
to  have  a very  jiowerful  light,  which  will  allow 
us  to  be  wasteful  of  illumination  in  other  direc- 
tions; or  else,  as  is  more  often  the  case,  to  use 
the  best  light  one  can,  which  may  not  leave  any 
margin,  and  to  take  care  that  the  most  is  made 
of  it.  This  means  that  the  screen  must  be  as 
o])aque  and  as  reflective,  in  a diffused  sense,  as 
it  can  be  got.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look 
liehind  an  ordinary  sheet  when  a lantern-picture 
is  being  thrown  upon  it,  to  see  how  much  of  the 
light  is  coming  through:  and  all  that  is  clear 
waste.  It  will  often  be  found  that  the  picture 
seems  nearly  as  bright  at  the  back  as  at  the 
front,  showing  that  about  half  the  light  is  get- 
ting through.  There  must  inevital)ly  be  some 
loss;  for  the  most  perfect  screen  will  not  reflect 
all  the  light  it  receives,  but  it  certainly  ought 
to  be  kept  to  a minimum. 

The  surface  given  by  good  whitewash  or  white 
distemper  is  one  of  the  best,  and  if  there  is  a 
smoothly  ])lastcred  patch  of  wall  which  can  be 
treated  in  that  way,  we  have  a i>ermanent  screen 
of  the  most  efficient  sort.  Failing  that,  a sheet 
may  be  stretched  on  a frame  and  covered 
smoothly  with  white  ])aper.  Stout  cartridge- 
paper  is  l)cst,  and  can  l)e  bought  of  a consider- 
able width  of  a dealer  in  artists’  materials. 

The  method  which  is  generally  advised  is  to 
use  the  white  i)aper  as  the  surface  on  which  to 
project,  either  as  it  is,  or  after  giving  it  a coat 
of  distemper;  but  our  own  j)reference  is  to  use 
tlie  paper  as  a backing,  api)lying  the  distemper 
to  the  fabric,  and  i)rojecting  the  image  upon  that. 
If  the  fal)ric  is  stretched  on  a frame,  the  paper 
liberally  j)asted  and  left  till  limp,  api)licd  to  the 
fabric  and  smoothed  down,  and  the  distemper 
then  api)licd  to  the  other  side  of  the  fabric,  there 
will  be  no  trouble  from  the  moisture  of  the  dis- 
temper affecting  the  pasting  of  the  pajK-r,  and 
when  the  screen  is  dry  it  will  be  c|uite  d('ad 
smooth  and  oi)a(|ue. 

(ilossiness  in  a screen  is  a mistake.  It  gives 
specular  and  not  diffused  reflection.  For  very 


small  i3ictures,  pa[3er  or  card  screens  can  be 
used,  and  it  will  then  be  found  that  the  matte 
surface  of  thick,  white  blotting-paper  gives  a 
much  better  picture  than  the  glazed  surface  of 
card.  For  the  projection  of  slides  in  color  (not 
colored  slides)  a small  picture  should  always 
be  arranged,  so  as  to  give  brilliance  to  the  colors, 
and  the  blotting-paper  surface  is  good  for  these. 

The  demand  for  very  highly  reflecting  surfaces 
for  projections  in  color,  kinematography,  etc., 
has  led  to  the  introduction  of  screens  having  a 
metallic  preparation  on  their  face.  These  may 
be  necessary  in  certain  cases,  but  they  hardly 
concern  the  home-lanternist. 

A screen  that  is  permanently  stretched  on  a 
frame,  if  it  is  of  any  size,  is  cumbersome,  and  in 
the  way  when  not  in  use.  One  that  can  be  rolled 
up  offers  distinct  advantage  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  being  more  easily  kept  clean.  On  the 
other  hand,  rolled-up  screens,  except  when  quite 
new,  invariably  curl  at  the  edges,  and  it  is  un- 
wise to  project  upon  tliem  a picture  which  is  so 
wide  as  to  approach  within  six  or  eight  inches 
of  either  vertical  edge.  A good  way  to  deal 
with  this,  is  to  arrange  the  screen  so  that  a pair 
of  dark  curtains  can  be  hung  up,  one  on  each 
side,  completely  covering  the  edges  so  far  as  they 
are  not  flat  with  the  rest  of  the  screen. 

Mere  size  in  a lantern-picture  is  always  to  be 
deprecated  as  an  object:  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  projected  image  should  never  be  determined 
by  the  capacity  of  the  outfit,  except  as  far  as  this 
imposes  a limit,  but  by  the  average  distance  of 
the  spectators  from  the  screen.  In  an  ordinary 
room  at  home,  an  eight-  or  ten-foot  picture  is 
offensively  large.  One  cannot  get  far  enough 
from  it  to  see  the  picture  properly  as  a whole, 
and  much  of  the  image  will  seem  coarse  and 
emi3ty.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  well  to  keep 
the  seats  well  away  from  the  screen. 

The  width  of  screen  necessary  in  any  case  is 
easily  found  by  a simple  calculation.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  lantern  from  the  screen  in  feet, 
multiplied  by  three,  and  divided  by  the  focus  of 
the  lens  in  inches,  gives  the  width  of  the  picture 
in  feet.  Put  another  way,  we  may  say  that  to 
give  a ]3icture  of  any  definite  width,  we  multiply 
that  width  in  feet  by  the  focus  of  the  lantern-lens 
in  inches,  and  divide  by  three,  to  get  the  distance 
of  the  lantern  in  feet.  Or,  we  multiply  the 
distance  of  the  lantern  in  feet  by  three  and  divide 
it  by  the  width  of  the  picture  in  feet,  to  obtain 
the  focus  of  the  lantern-lens,  which  is  necessary 
in  any  i)articnlar  case. 

Lantehnist,  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 
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GOOD  FKIENUS 
ALFHED  W.  CUTTrNG 


TO  A LONE  FIR 

ALEXANDER  DAWES  DU  BOIS 

O stately,  stalwart,  wind-tried  tree  — 
Canst  thou  find  tongue  to  answer  me  — 
How  keep’st  thy  shaft  so  arrow  straight. 
Undaunted  by  the  gale,  ot  wei  ght 
Of  winter-snows?  O fir  sublime. 

What  guides  thee  in  thy  heavenward  climb? 


Lone  sentinel  of  the  fire-swept  slope. 

Hast  thou  the  gift  of  love,  or  hope. 

That  thus  doth  point  thee  toward  the  sky. 
Whilst  all  thy  lowly  brothers  die? 

Behold  their  plight  about  thy  feet! 

Did  they  not  strive  against  the  heat? 


Scarred  chieftain  ot  the  storm-lashed  hills. 
Proud  bearer  of  thine  untold  ills. 

How  fearlessly  thy  silent  form 
Stands,  heedless  of  the  darkening  storm! 
Hast  thou  the  dauntlessness  to  hold 
That  every  cloud  is  lined  with  gold  ? 
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Schools  of  Photography 

A COMMENDABLE  feature  of  the  recon- 
struction-work is  the  activity  shown  by 
the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education  in 
preparing  disal)led  ex-service  men  to  earn  their 
living.  ]\Ien  who  have  served  their  country,  in 
any  branch  of  the  service,  and  have  been  hon- 
orably discharged,  but  who  are  either  physically 
unable  to  resume  their  former  vocations,  or 
unable  to  find  employment,  at  all,  may  receive 
free  vocational  training  that  should  fit  them  for 
a j)rofession  of  a lucrative  and  congenial  char- 
acter. Thus,  men  who  have  a predilection  for 
photography,  with  a fair  degree  of  experience, 
may  receive  a course  of  jjreparation  or  training 
in  the  practice  of  that  profession.  To  this  end, 
they  are  sent  to  schools  of  photograj^hy  where, 
at  the  Government’s  expense,  they  may  receive 
practical  instruction  which  will  enable  them  to 
go  out  into  the  world  and  earn  a comfortable 
living.  Of  course,  it  is  evident  that  the  amount 
of  success  won  by  the  erstwhile  Government  pro- 
tege imist  depend  upon  the  ability  and  zeal  he 
brings  to  his  task.  If  his  training  has  been 
practical,  sound,  and  of  the  kind  to  meet  mod- 
ern reciuirements,  and  if,  in  addition,  he  is  physi- 
cally fit  and  personally  acce])table,  he  should 
have  no  difficulty  to  obtain  employment  in  a 
professional  portrait-studio,  a photo-engraving 
establishment  or  a publishing-house,  where  his 
services  will  be  welcome  according  to  the  work 
in  which  he  excels;  although,  it  may  happen  that 
he  must  accept  whatever  oj)ening  is  available, 
and  await  an  opportunity  to  better  himself.  The 
main  thing  after  all,  is  an  oi)i)ortunity  to  pre- 
pare himself,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  to 
become  a first-class  worker  in  whatever  branch 
of  photography  he  may  decide  to  engage,  and 
which  will  enable  liiin  to  make  a living. 
Fortunately,  there  are  several  institutions  in 
the  United  States  that  ])repare  and  train 
students  for  a professional  career,  and  which 
have  ])roved  their  worth  by  years  of  success- 
ful activity.  Being  situated — three  in  New 
^'ork  and  one  in  Illinois — east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  these  photograi)hic  schools  meet 
eminently  the  coTivenience  of  the  eastern  ])o])u- 
lation  of  this  extensive  country,  d'he  AVest,  as 
far  as  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  {)rovideil  with  uni- 
versities and  other  institutions  of  learning;  but 


an  institute  devoted  exclusively  to  i)ractical  in- 
struction in  photography,  in  all  its  branches,  it 
cannot  claim.  To  be  sure,  almost  every  Ameri- 
can university  and  technical  institute  supplies  a 
course  in  photographic  science;  but  ]>racticc  with 
ordinary  api)aratus  for  iTidoor  or  outdoor  re- 
quirements is  not  included.  That  is  to  say,  a 
student  may  acquire  a sound  knowledge  of  the 
optics  and  chemistry  of  photography;  yet  he 
might  not  learn  how  to  ])hotograph  successfully 
machinery,  a home,  acciilent  or  social  affair. 

The  need  of  first-class  schools  of  ])hot(jgrai>hic 
instruction,  ])articularly  in  the  extreme  West, 
seems  to  be  felt  by  the  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education,  which  desires  to  send  deserv- 
ing ex-service  men  with  a photogra])hic  bent  to 
such  an  institute  in  California,  the  jNIiddle  West 
and  elsewhere — according  to  the  convenience  of 
the  men  under  consideration.  The  Department 
naturally  feels  that  it  ought  not  to  be  restricted 
to  the  use  of  institutions  which,  though  admi- 
rable, may  not  meet  geographical  exigencies. 

Here,  then,  is  an  opportunity  for  the  establish- 
ment of  several  thoroughly  efficient  institutes  of 
pliotogra])hy,  in  addition  to  those  that  already 
exist.  Persons  who  are  interested  in  such  a 
laudable  project,  should  bear  in  mind  that  it 
demands  the  exercise  of  high  standards  of  tech- 
nical knowledge,  executive  ability  and  business- 
ethics.  The  institution  must  be  ])rovided  with 
all  necessary  api)aratus  and  accessories,  as  well 
as  opportunities  for  adec(uate  practice.  A school 
of  photography  that  combines  these  rc(|uisites, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  will  command  imiversal 
respect  and  confidence.  At  this  writing  we  are 
informed  that  a school  of  photography  is  to  be 
establislied  at  the  Naval  Air-Station,  Anacostia, 
D.C.,  and  is  to  be  ojicned  in  .January,  d'he  cur- 
riculum will  include  theory,  aerial  and  ground 
jdiotography,  and  laboratory-work.  In  the  new 
personnel-bill,  provisions  have  been  made  to 
estaldish  the  ratings  of  Chief  Photograi)hcr  and 
])hotographers  of  the  first,  secoml  and  third  class. 
Uj)on  the  comi)letiou  of  the  course,  they  will  be 
assigned  wherever  ])holographers  ar(>  rei(uired. 
Unfortunately  for  disabled  ex-service  men,  this 
new  school  is  intended  oidy  for  mi'u  going  into 
active  service,  the  former  making  the  most  of 
existing  means  of  j)reparation.  Here,  then,  is 
the  need  of  a special  school  of  |)liotography. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  ^^o  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en= 
tered,  but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi- 
tors. Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be= 
fore  Photo-Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  mil  he  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Architectural  Subjects 
Closed  October  31,  1919 

Fir.st  Prize:  E.  M.  Pratt. 

Second  Prize:  Nathaniel  E.  Brooks. 

Third  Prize:  E.  lladeker  Stancliff. 

Honorable  Mention:  Beatrice  B.  Bell,  Henry  Boak, 
Winn  W.  Davidson,  William  S.  Davis,  Maude  Lee 
Eldridge,  Dr.  B.  Edwdn  Erikson,  George  W.  French, 
Thomas  W.  Graddock,  Dr.  .John  Inglis  Habben,  Olaf 
M.  .Johnsen,  William  1).  Kelly,  Rev.  Leon  M.  Linden, 
Irving  S.  Lovegrove,  Emmett  L.  Miller,  .Joseph  B. 
Morse,  Jr.,  Licdo  Carlos  E.  de  Moya,  Alexander  Mur- 
ray, Louis  R.  Murray,  George  S.  Nalle,  Charles 
O’Brien,  Jr.,  Dr.  Pardoe,  J.  Herbert  Saunders,  Edward 
H.  Smith,  Herbert  D.  Smith,  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  James 
Thomson,  C.  B.  Weed,  Leopohl  Zwarg. 


Subjects  for  Competition — 1920 

“Twilight-Pictures.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 
“Nature-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 
“Speed-Pictures.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Rural  Scenes.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

This  prize-cup  is  one  that  any  cauierist  may  be 
])roud  to  win,  as  it  is  bestowed  only  on  those  who 
merit  it  by  consistent  technical  and  artistic  effort. 
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SUN-FLECKED  COLUMNS 


E.  M.  PRATT 


Early-Morning  Photography 

It  seems  strange  that  so  few  phf)togra[)hers,  in  i>ro- 
portion  to  the  large  number  of  amateurs,  everywliere, 
realize  the  advantages  of  early-morning  photography. 
By  “early”  one  means  before  the  mists,  and  sometimes 
fog,  have  cleared  away.  We  have  been  tohl  about  the 
“early  bird”  from  childhood,  but  jjarticularly  is  the 
maxim  true  of  the  early  photographer.  He  stands  a 
far  better  chance  to  get  [jictures  than  the  mid-flay 
man,  and  he  even  has  advantages  over  the  evening- 
woiker;  for  towards  the  close  of  day  the  light  is  not  so 
actinic,  and  it  is  more  difficult,  generally  speaking,  to 
determine  the  correct  ex[)osure. 

Most  of  our  glorious  hot  summer-days,  when  so  many 
are  on  holiday  and  their  time  is  their  own,  are  begun 
with  a mist  or  ground-fog.  ,\nd  this  is  where  the  man 
with  his  little  fixed-focus  camera  can  stand  side  by  side 
with  the  worker  with  a large-aperture  focusing-model ; 
for  Xature  will  do  for  him  what  his  little  camera  cannot 
do,  if  he  will  only  get  out  in  the  morning.  Why  should 
it  be  .so  hard  to  get  up  and  out  if  we  have  our  hobby  at 


heart.^  .Swimming  is  a hobby  to  many,  and  any 
summer-morning,  if  we  stroll  by  the  .sea,  river,  or  lake 
at  six  o'clock,  we  can  see  many  indulging  their  favorite 
pastime  and  getting  lots  of  fun  ont  of  it,  too. 

We  are  told  so  often,  “It's  nii-e  to  get  up  iu  the  morn- 
ing, but  nicer  to  stay  in  bed”;  and  each  time  the 
speaker  exj>ects  us  to  laugh  and  agree.  But  this  is  only 
true  until  we  are  out.  Once  we  are  out.  anil  feel  the 
cool,  pure,  fresh  morning  air  strike  our  face  and  torm, 
and  we  inhale  it,  there  is  that  feeling  of  sweetness  and 
freshness  about  it  all  that  we  wonder  how  we  could  let 
such  a precious  time — the  most  precious  in  all  the  <lay — 
[lass  by  without  taking  advantage  of  it. 

When  one  lives  by  a river,  particularly  when  that 
river  runs  through  a large  and  smoky  city,  the  toggy 
morning  is  a real  godsend.  .\  few  years  ago,  betore 
being  the  owner  of  a camera  and  of  pictorial  ambitions, 
the  fog-horn  was  to  me  a most  doleful  sound:  it  always 
made  me  think  of  funerals.  But  now.  when  wakened 
in  the  night  by  this  screecher,  it  seems  to  shout 
“Pictures!  Pictures!  " One  dozes  otf  again  with  t he 
full  determination  to  be  out  earl\';  but  oii  more  than 


SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW 


NATHANIEL  E.  BROOKS 


one  occasion  on  sncli  a morning  I have  workcil  aroiind 
the  docks  as  late  as  eleven  o’elock.  and  still  the  far 
shore  of  the  river,  with  its  ugly  factories  and  chimneys, 
was  hidden  hy  the  veil  of  fog,  which  gradually  lifted 
as  the  sun  rose  still  higher. 

When  shii)s  in  the  river  are  photographed  under  such 
conditions,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  are 
not  on  the  o])en  sea.  Ami  with  this  kind  of  work,  at 
this  time  of  year,  the  exposures  are  .so  short  that  the 
fixed-focus  camera  is  equal  to  any.  Even  in  making 
photographs  hack  in  the  town,  the  little  camera  can 
he  pul  on  a suppfirt  of  some  .sort  and  a short  time- 
exposure  given;  and  the  same  i)ictorial  result  is  oh- 
tained,  with  a ilistance  that  is  distant. 

Again,  when  on  holiday,  one  is  out  for  rest  as  well  as 
for  ideasure,  and  one  does  not  wish  to  have  to  carry  a 
tripod.  At  such  times  the  camera  ean  often  he  held  on 
the  hack  of  a seat  or  on  railings,  low  walls,  and  many 
other  such  places,  ft  is  also  po.ssihle  to  give  a hull) 
exposure — ahout  a ipiarter  of  a second — in  the  hand, 
hy  leaning  against  something — a wall,  fence,  or  tree — 
grasping  the  camera  tightly  against  the  chest,  and 
holding  the  hreath  for  just  the  lime  that  the  shutter  is 


open.  The  hand-camera  worker  will  find  that  with  a 
little  practice,  and  by  taking  advantage  in  this  way  of 
any  supi)ort  that  may  be  available — even  of  the 
flimsiest  kind — he  will  he  able  to  give  much  longer 
exposures  than  most  would  think  possible,  without  any 
sign  of  movement  being  visible  in  the  resulting  prints. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  make  a few  trials  and  find  out  for 
oneself  just  how  far  this  is  po.ssihle,  as  it  varies  with 
different  individuals. 

I think  there  are  many  to  whom  our  holidays  are  a 
problem.  They  do  not  like  the  crowds,  du.st,  and  heat 
of  such  days,  with  all  the  public  means  of  conveyance 
more  than  crowded.  And  yet,  when  one  has  so  few 
holidays,  one  iloes  not  like  to  stay  at  home.  It  has 
been  my  i)ractice  for  many  years  on  such  occasions  to 
have  a light  breakfast  and  to  go  out  early,  of  course 
t:iking  my  camera,  and  sometimes  the  dog.  By 
early  I mean  any  time  from  four  o’clock  onwards.  I 
return  about  11  a.m.  or  so,  just  as  the  day  is  getting 
hot  and  the  streets  are  getting  crowded  and  dusty, 
.sometimes  with  many  exposed  plates  or  films,  and  al- 
ways with  a good  appetite.  Then  follows  the  principal 
meal  of  the  day  and  a well-earned  rest.  In  the  evening- 


THE  COLUMNS 


E.  RADEKER  STANCLIFE 


cool  of  the  day  there  is  still  time  for  an  outing.  A day 
spent  in  such  fashion  is  restful,  and  yet  gives  one  the 
sense  of  a day  well  spent  and  eminently  worthwhile. 

To  those  who  have  not  been  in  the  woods  in  the 
early  morning.  I would  say,  go  for  a good  stroll  while 
the  shadows  of  the  trees  are  still  much  longer  than  the 
trees  themselves;  and  you  will  be  convinced  of  the 
charm  and  magic  of  the  young  day. — U.  ^[.  Weller,  in 
The  Amateur  Photographer. 

Storing  Sensitive  Papers 

With  the  advent  of  dull,  damp  weather  we  would 
impress  upon  our  friends  the  imiiortance  of  providing 
for  the  proper  storage  of  sensitive  papers.  Bromide 
and  gaslight  papers  po.sse,ss  astonishing  keeping-jirop- 
erties  if  certain  precautions  are  observed,  declares 
Kajar,  Limited.  The  careful  stock-keeper  who  u.ses 
shelves  and  cupboards  for  the  storage  of  sensitive 
papers  should  arrange  for  the  papers  to  lie  placed  on 
the  lower  shelves  as  near  the  floor  as  po.ssiblc.  It  is 
asking  for  trouble  to  place  them  on  a top  shelf  in  a room 
lit  by  gas  or  warmed  by  a coke  stove.  The  golden  rule, 
to  be  observed,  is  to  keep  all  .sensitive  pajiers  well  away 
from  the  jiroducts  of  combustion,  in  a cool,  dry  place. 

Damime.ss  will  also  cau.se  sensitive  papers  to  deteri- 


orate rapi<lly,  and  in  the  case  of  bromide  and  gaslight 
papers,  the  emulsion  may  become  locally  de-sensitized. 
In  some  workroom.s,  a i>raclice  is  made  of  exposing 
bromide  jirints  and  delaying  development  for  a day 
or  two;  but  this  is  a method  which  we  do  not  recom- 
mend. We  made  some  experiments  in  this  direction, 
and  found  that  bromide  prints  exjiosed  one  day  and 
developed  a few  days  later,  did  not  give  anything  like 
such  good  results  as  usual,  especially  tho.se  that  had  pre- 
viously been  stored  in  a damp  ])lace.  The  latent  image 
appears  to  lose  a large  amount  of  the  depth  impressed 
upon  it  by  light-action.  With  exposed  jilates  and  films 
this  is  not  so  aiiparent,  excepting  in  iiam]>  storage. 

The  term,  “stale  jiaper,"  is  often  a|)plied  to  pajier 
that  shows  the  characteristic  discoloration  of  the  edges, 
whereas  the  real  reason  is  invariably,  bad  storage.  Sen- 
sitized plates  and  papers  should  never  be  stored  in  a 
room  where  suliihide  or  hypo  alum  toning  is  done.  or. 
indeed,  anywhere  near  where  sulphide  fumes  are  likely 
to  be  present. 

A Spirited  Interpretation 

At  the  Camera  Cilub  Show.  “This,”  explained  the 
photo-pictorialist,  “is  a study  of  still  life.'' 

“Indeed!"  said  the  visitor.  “,\ud  where  are  the 
moonshiners!'' 


SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 
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Advanced  Competition — Still-Life 
Closes  February  28,  1920 

'I'liEiiE  is  (iiic  distinct  advantage  to  he  foninl  in  still- 
life  ])liot()g'ra|)liy — the  subject  does  not  heeoine  restless, 
ask  foolish  (|\iestions  or  otherwise  annoy  the  cainerist. 
However,  it  is  not  the  motionless  character  of  the  sub- 
ject alone  that  must  be  dealt  with,  but  its  color  and 
artistic  arraiigeiuent — in  this  lies  the  diliiculty.  At  the 
outset,  if  will  be  well  for  every  contestant  to  realize 
fully  that  successful  still-life  photography  demands 
skill,  inveidionand  study.  The  very  reason  that  there 
is  usually  ample  time  to  make  the  jiicture  shoidd  not 
lead  the  cainerist  into  the  habit  of  making  .several  ex- 
]>osnres  and  then,  afterwards,  .selecting  the  be.st  one 
for  exhibition,  d'he  worker  should  make  every  effort 
to  have  his  first  exposure  include  the  technical  and 
artistic  cpialities  that  he  knows  are  necessary  in  a good 
Iiicturc. 

'I'hc  technical  side  of  the  subject  under  consideration 


should  jirove  to  be  as  attractive  as  the  subject  it.self. 
In  order  to  ])roduce  true  values,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
master  the  use  of  a suitable  plate  or  film  in  connection 
with  the  i)ro])cr  ray-filter.  The  advent  of  the  pan- 
chromatic ])late  has  enabled  the  camerist  to  obtain 
marvelous  results  in  monochrome.  Of  course,  some 
subjects  will  recpiire  no  special  technical  treatment; 
but  others  will  test  the  camerist's  photographic  skill 
to  the  uttermost.  Mrtually,  every  plate-manufact- 
urer and  lens-maker  issues,  free  of  charge,  a booklet  on 
orthochromatic  ])hotography  and  contestants  will  do 
well  to  obtain  cojiies  liefore  attempting  still-life  sub- 
jects that  include  much  color.  The  examjile  given,  this 
mouth,  was  made  with  a panortho  jjlate  and  a three- 
time ray-filter.  For  this  very  reason,  Mr.  Dunham  has 
retained  the  bloom  of  the  graiies  and  the  markings  on 
the  apples  and  ]iear  which  could  not  be  recorded  on  an 
ordinary  plate.  'I'he  matter  of  lighting  is  a study  in 
itself.  Some  subjects  cannot  be  made  by  flashlight; 
others  rerpiire  combined  daylight  and  flashlight  or  gas 
and  electric-light;  and  still  others  daylight  only.  The 
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backgrounci  should  receive  particular  attention  as  it  is 
imperative  that  the  eye  should  rest  on  the  suitject  un- 
disturbed by  distortion  or  incongruous  accessories.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  surroundings  mnst 
harmonize  with  the  thought  and  subject.  No  matter 
how  beautiful  the  idea  may  be,  if  an  incongruous  ac- 
cessory is  introduced,  the  finished  result  is  disappoint- 
ing— the  spell  is  broken. 

For  some  unaccountable  reason,  the  mere  mention  of 
still-life  photography  causes  the  average  camerist  to 
visualize  a va.se  filled  with  flowers  or  a basket  of  fruit. 
The  frontispiece,  “Roses,”  by  Fannie  T.  Cassidy  in 
this  issue,  and  our  example  by  Mr.  Dunham  are  ex- 
ceptions. By  that  I mean  that  each  worker  has  taken  a 
hackneyed  theme  and  produced  a masterpiece.  It  does 
not  fall  to  the  lot  of  mo,st  of  us  to  have  sufficient  skill 
to  be  able  to  do  likewise.  Hence,  my  suggestion  to 
contestants  is  to  avoid  similar  themes  and  strike  out 
for  themselves.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  many  that 
a pair  of  overalls,  a dinner-pail  and  a box  of  tools 
might  be  made  into  a picture  of  artistic  interest.  The 
great  trouble  seems  to  be  that  the  average  camerist  loses 
himself  in  a nebular  maze  of  arti,stic  aspirations,  in- 
stead of  staying  on  earth  with  the  rest  of  ns  to  ])ortray 
that  which  is  part  of  his  life  and  our  own.  Virtually, 
the  entire  success  of  a still-life  picture  depends  upon  its 
artistic  appeal.  IMore  often  than  not,  it  is  the  eleva- 
tion of  something  humble  to  the  sublime  that  gives  it 
the  strongest  interest.  We  may  marvel  at  the  arti.stic 
interpretation  of  this  or  that  fancy  of  the  artist;  but 
the  picture  that  arouses  our  emotions  is  the  one  that  is 
nearest  our  daily  lives. 

It  should  be  evident  that  the  hackneyed  tlieme  of 
flowers  in  a vase  or  an  overturned  basket  of  fruit  will 
not  be  specially  suited  to  this  coni])etition.  However, 
de.spite  the  thou-sands  of  variations  now  .so  well  known, 
there  are  cases  where  a camerist  has  actually  hit  upon 
an  original  treatment  of  this  time-worn  subject.  If 
any  participant  is  convinced  that  he  has  a flower- 
picture  that  is  strikingly  original,  let  him  send  it,  by  all 
means.  Often,  it  is  fully  as  creditable  to  evolve  some- 
thing original  (jut  of  threadljare  material  as  it  is  to 
produce  something  entirely  new.  Six  persons  never  see 
the  same  object  in  exactly  the  .same  manner.  Hence, 
some  enterprising  camerist  may  .see  a vase  filleil  with 
flowers  in  such  a new  and  beautiful  light,  that  wc  will 
all  be  amazed  at  our  own  lack  of  perception. 

Still-life  subjects  are  legion.  Think  of  tlie  hundreds 
of  things  in  your  rlaily  home-  or  business-life.  There 
are  infinite  i)ossil)i!ities  in  the  selection  and  j)ortrayal 
of  the  tools  used  by  the  carpenter,  plumber,  painter 
and  mason.  Among  professional  men,  writers,  artists, 
physicians,  mu.sicians  and  .sculptors  use  the  “tools”  of 
their  trade  just  as  truly  and  skilfully  as  the  car[)cnter 
or  the  plumber.  The  goal  to  be  attained  is  to  arrange 
these  various  “tools"  so  that  they  “live,  move  and 
have  their  being”  in  a true,  inspiring  and  beautiful 
visualized  thought. 

I’erhaps  the  greatest  value  of  still-life  jjhotograjdiy 
to  the  camerist  lies  in  the  responsibility  it  imposes.  By 
that  I mean,  that  still-life  sidijects  must  first  be  grouped 
anil  otherwise  arranged  before  they  can  be  jihoto- 
graphed.  The  logical  person  to  do  this  is  the  camerist 
himself,  and  by  so  doing — if  he  does  it  well — he  is 
bound  to  improve  his  technical  and  artistic  workman- 
ship. That  this  artistic  grouping  of  inanimate  objects  is 
no  small  undertaking  is  not  apiiarent  until  the  worker 
makes  the  attempt.  One  of  onr  iirize-winning  pictures 
was  com[)osed  of  a iiistol,  powderhoni,  metal  lantern 
and  riding-coat.  Let  ns  snjjpose  that  the  reader  is 
given  these  four  articles  to  arrange  in  a group  .so  that 
the  comi)osite  subject  will  tell  a story,  be  [iroiierly 


lighted  and  attractive  arti.stically.  No  doubt  that 
many  readers  of  Puoto-Eu.v  could  accomplish  this 
happy  result  rapidly  and  successfully;  but  I am  free 
to  confess  that  most  of  us  would  be  compelled  to  devote 
considerable  time  to  the  ])roblem.  I can  think  of  no 
more  interesting  avocation  for  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher than  a study  of  the  infinite  ])ossibilities  which 
lie  in  still-life  i)hotogra]3hy.  As  for  the  professional 
worker  he  should  be  better  aide  to  know  and  gras])  the 
opportunities  at  hand.  In  one  sense,  there  is  less  ex- 
cuse for  technical  and  artistic  failure  in  still-life  ])ho- 
tography  for  the  reason  that  there  is  usually  ample 
time  for  the  camerist  to  make  all  necessary  ])repara- 
tions  liefore  he  exposes  the  ])late.  Often,  a i)hotog- 
rajjher  may  be  excused  for  .some  minor  technical  or 
artistic  fault  when  he  explains  the  circumstances  that 
made  a better  picture  impossible.  But  in  the  case  of 
still-life  photogra]jhy,  the  element  of  personal  danger, 
wind,  rain,  clouds,  time  of  year  and  other  unpropitious 
factors  need  not  be  considered  very  seriously. 

With  the  aid  of  a nitrogen-filled  electric  lamp  and  one 
or  two  diff using-screens  the  camerist  may  test  his  skill 
at  his  own  fireside.  If  electricity  is  not  available  a gas- 
lamp  equipped  with  a Welsliach  mantle  may  be  used 
succe.ssfully.  In  the  rare  cases  where  neither  electricity 
nor  gas  can  be  utilized,  the  camerist  may  resort  to 
flaslijiowder.  I cannot  help  emidiasizing  the  great 
technical  and  artistic  opportunities  that  are  open  to 
the  intelligent  worker  in  his  own  home.  One  or  two 
evenings  devoted  to  still-life  photography  will  ]>rove 
my  point  that  few  branches  of  ])hotography  are  more 
fascinating  or  of  greater  Irenefit  educationally.  A good 
book  on  composition  will  helj)  the  camerist  immensely 
to  arrange  his  subjects  to  tlie  Ijest  advantage.  The 
charm  of  a still-life  ])icture  depends  in  a great  measure 
upon  the  pleasing  arrangement  of  the  component  ])arts 
of  the  subject.  Roses  are  beautiful;  but  they  may  be  ,so 
arranged  in  a vase  that  their  beauty  is  overshadowed 
completely  by  poor  composition  and  lighting.  The 
camerist  will  find  him.self  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  avoid 
such  pitfalls.  In  short,  the  attractiveness  of  any  one 
part  of  the  whole  subject  will  not  “|)ut  over"  a badly 
composed  picture. 

The  camera-and-lens  equiiiment  for  still-life  pho- 
tography need  not  entail  great  expense.  N'irtually 
every  liox-form  and  folding  roll-film  camera  may  be 
fitted  with  a portrait-attachment  which  permits  the 
worker  to  ])lace  the  camera  within  a short  distance  of 
the  subject,  d'here  are  many  plate-cameras  that  are 
fitted  with  double-  or  trijile-extension  bellows  and  these 
are  specially  aihqited  to  still-life  iihotography.  How- 
ever, it  should  be  clear  that  such  eiiuipmcnts  are  not 
required,  for  witue.ss  the  data  of  prize-winning  and 
honorable  mention  still-life  ])ictures.  Again,  it  is  the 
individual  and  not  the  camera  that  is  largely  responsible 
for  STiccess  or  failure.  In  using  portrait-attachments  on 
roll-film  cameras  it  is  well  to  follow  the  maunfact urcr's 
instructions  carefully  as  there  is  no  groundglass  to  hcl]) 
the  camerist  comiiose  the  iiicture.  'I'hose  who  use 
jilate-caineras  or  reflecting-cameras  are  enabled  to 
work  to  better  advantage,  although  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  final  result  will  surpass  the  work  of  the  camerist 
less  fortunately  equi|)i)ed.  It  is  for  each  worker  to  use 
whatever  outfit  he  may  posse.ss  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

'Phis  competition  is  always  a popular  one.  and  we 
have  no  doubt  but  that  even  a.  greater  number  of  con- 
testants will  strive  for  a prize  this  year,  d'he  jury  is 
eager  to  be  hard  ]>ut  to  select  the  winners  and  wc  hope 
that  readers  will  respond  with  a will  to  make  this 
conqietition  even  more  interesting  and  helpful  than  the 
(jue  a year  ago. 

II.  B. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Beginners’  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

la 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 


Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 

but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2J4  x 

to  and  including  3CC  x M/2  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be= 
fore  Photo=Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction,  and  shotdd  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  ivith  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

0.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless  they 
are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  corrugated 
board. — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood-vcnccr. 
Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  October  31,  1919 

First  Prize:  Merritt  L.  Smith. 

Second  Prize:  F.  H.  Rogers. 

Honorable  Mention:  H.  B.  Kiefer,  Ozank  Nimome, 
C.  J.  Stallard. 


The  Beginner  and  His  New  Outfit 

It  has  often  been  a matter  of  conjecture  to  me  to 
determine  what  processes  go  on  in  the  mind  of  a be- 
ginner as  he  gazes  at  his  new  outfit.  It  matters  little 
whether  he  received  the  new  equipment  as  a Christmas- 
present,  birthday-gift  or  won  it  in  a raffle.  The  fact 
remains  that  he  has  a new  camera.  What  will  he  do 
with  it.^  If,  by  chance,  a developing  and  printing  out- 
fit is  included  with  the  camera,  the  situation  is  com- 
plicated the  more.  Of  course,  he  intends  to  make 
])ictures  with  the  new  camera,  you  say — but  will  he.^ 
There  are  pictures  and  pictures;  likewise,  snapshots 
and  snapshots;  and,  furthermore,  records  and  records. 
The  editors  of  Photo-Era  have  made  these  terms  clear, 
many  times,  and  the  beginner  wll  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  the  great  difference  that  exists  between  them. 

Some  beginners  come  naturally  by  their  photo- 
graphic talents  and  others  have  photography  thrust 
upon  them.  In  the  present  article,  I am  addressing  the 
beginner  who  has  had  photography  thrust  upon  him 
by  well-meaning  relatives  or  friends.  In  rare  cases,  the 
recipient  of  a camera  refuses  flatly  to  use  the  gift 
personally  and,  either  gives  it  away,  or  sees  to  it  that 
it  disajjpears.  However,  in  most  cases  the  “lucky 
man’’  decides  to  make  the  best  of  it  and  determines  to 
please  his  friends — if  not  himself — by  attempting  to 
use  the  new  camera.  The  first  few  uncertain  pho- 
tographic steps  will  determine  whether  or  not  the 
recipient-beginner  will  make  jjrogress  and  enjoy  his 
new  hobby  or  lose  interest  and  give  it  up. 

Very  few  of  us  can  become  deeply  interested  in  a 
subject  about  which  we  know  little  or  nothing.  Hence, 
the  very  first  step  for  the  beginner  is  to  read — and  read 
again — the  instruction-book  that  accompanies  the  new 
camera,  d’hen  he  should  oljtain  at  least  one  element- 
ary book  on  photography  and  read,  that  thoroughly. 
This  done,  he  is  in  a better  position  to  re-read  his  in- 
struction-book and  begin  to  use  the  camera.  Even 
when  he  makes  his  first  exposure,  he  should  say  to  hini- 
.self,  “J  don't  know  much  about  photography;  but  I 
do  know  that  I'll  do  my  best  every  time  that  I snaj)  the 
shutter.’’  A little  later,  he  should  begin  to  study  his 
subject  and  to  reason  things  out  something  like  this, 
“Now,  there’s  a pretty  bit  of  road;  but  I don’t  think 
that  the  telephone-pole  is  any  addition  to  the  picture, 
nor  is  the  dead  tree  at  the  left  very  attractive.  Guess 
I’ll  walk  along  a little  farther;  perhaps.  I’ll  see  some- 
thing better." 

Should  a ilevelopiug-and-i)riuting  outfit  be  included 
in  the  beginner's  photo-equii)uient,  he  should  lose  no 

0] )portunity  to  find  out  why  certain  reactions  occur  iu 
dilferent  solutions.  In  short,  the  more  he  knows  of 
jihotography,  the  more  he  will  enjoy  it  and  the  better 

1) ictures  he  will  make. 

Let  me  give  a word  of  caution  to  every  beginner. 
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AN  OCTOBER-LANDSCAPE  ■MERRITT  L.  SMITH 


In  no  circumstances,  let  relatives  or  friends  discourage 
his  best  efforts,  unsuccessful  though  they  may  be.  If 
a beginner  has  done  his  best  with  tlie  limited  knowledge 
and  equipment  at  his  command,  he  is  entitled  to  as 
much  credit  as  the  advanced  worker.  It  is  not  fair  to 
compare  the  initial  efforts  of  a beginner  with  the 
finished  work  of  a trained  pictorialist.  I know  of  one 
case  in  which  an  exjiensive  camera  was  presented  to 
one  of  my  friends  who  had  never  made  a picture  in  his 
life.  His  first  results  were  not  the  best — neither  were 
they  the  worst — pictures  that  I have  seen,  in  the 
circumstances.  Unfortunately,  he  overheard  the  fol- 
lowing remark  by  a friend:  “Here  I gave  ten  dollars 
toward  the  best  camera  we  could  get  for  Mr.  T.  and  he 
can't  do  as  well  with  it  as  I can  with  my  two-dollar  one. 
It  was  a waste  of  money,  I say!"  The  result  of  these 
remarks  was  an  unideasant  coldness  between  Mr.  d’. 
and  his  friends,  and  a decision  on  his  part  to  consign 
everything  photograiffiic  to  the  heated  hereafter.  1 
have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  T.  would  have  mastered  the 
camera,  eventually,  and  made  good  pictures  with  it  if  his 
friends  had  been  le.ss  unkind  in  their  criticism  of  his 
maiden-efforts. 

It  is  the  successful  beginner  who  enjoys  ])hotogra]diy, 
and  for  this  reason  those  who  have  made  a gift  of  a 
camera  should  .see  to  it  that  they  offer  intelligent 
encouragement,  whenever  po.ssible.  By  that  I do  not 


mean  that  relatives  and  friends  should  jiraise  that 
which  is  devoid  of  merit;  but  whenever  there  is  an 
oiiportunity  to  commend  some  print  or  suliject  they 
shoidd  do  so  if  they  wmuhl  give  the  full  measure  of  their 
gift.  Tlie  recipient  will  be  stimulated  to  continue  and 
thus  make  jirogress.  .Vs  he  learns  more  alumt  photog- 
raphy and  realizes  that  it  is  art  and  science  combiiie<l, 
he  will--if  he  possesses  the  rcf|uired  foresight — gras]) 
the  infinite  ]>ractical  and  intellectual  o])])ortunities  at 
liand.  .Vt  the  outset,  the  beginner  should  determine 
to  consider  ])hotography  something  more  than  a ]>as- 
time.  'I'me,  there  is  abundant  ])leasure  to  be  found  in 
photography;  Imt  it  sliould  1)0  tlie  ])leasure  and  sali.s- 
faction  that  comes  of  accomplisliment. 

The  beginner  who  has  had  photography  forced  upon 
him  and  who  has  decided  to  make  tlie  liest  of  it,  and 
not  to  offend  by  apathy  or  negligence,  sliould  merit 
hearty  support.  Soon,  he  will  feel  thal  his  atteinpis 
are  leading  towards  success,  and  that  increaseil  energy 
will  result  in  his  becoming  noticed  by  establishcil 
workers  whose  company  cannot  fail  to  ins])irc  him 
with  a new  interest  in  photography.  ,V  gift  of  a 
camera  to  a man  who  puts  his  heart  and  soul  into 
mastering  it,  cannot  fail  to  become  a source  of  deep 
happiness  to  the  reciiiient  and  much  gratification  to 
the  giver. 


A II.  B. 


Re-wetting  Negatives 

To  judge  from  the  numl>er  of  iiuiuiries  we  get  on  tlie 
ai)plieahility  of  intensification  and  reduction  processes 
to  finislied  negatives,  it  is  evident  that  a great  many 
amateurs  do  not  realize  how  very  nndesiraljle  it  is  to 
re-wet  a negative  whicli  has  once  been  dried,  is  the 
opinion  of  The  Amateur  Photographer.  Tlie  iiegativ'es 
about  whicli  we  are  asked  are  usually  described  as 
valuable  or  irreplaceable;  and,  if  this  description  is 
correct,  the  last  thing  that  should  be  attempted  with 
them  is  one  of  these  ])roeesses.  Even  when  the  in- 
tensification or  reduction  has  been  carried  through 
properly,  there  is  always  the  risk  of  the  negative  being- 
injured  while  wet;  but  a still  stronger  argument  against 
the  jiractice  is  that  one  can  seldom  be  sure  that  the 
negative  is  in  a conrlition  to  undergo  one  of  these 
oiierations  successfully,  [nsulficient  fixing  or  in- 
sufficient washing  may  cause  an  unsuspected  irregular- 
ity in  its  composition,  which  will  show  itself  in  uneven 
action;  and  when  once  this  arises,  the  negative  is  defi- 
nitely rnincil.  Much  bet  ter  is  it,  if  the  negative  is  really 
\ahied,  to  make  from  it  a positive  by  contact,  and 
from  this  a fresh  negative.  Contrasts  can  be  increased 
or  decreased  while  so  doing.  Alternatively,  an  enlarge- 
ment may  be  made,  worked  U|>,  and  rephotogra])hed. 
Snell  methods  have  the  very  gTcat  advantage  that,  if 
the  photograjiher  fails  in  the  fir.st  attempt,  he  can  go 
on  repeating  the  process  indefinitely  iiiilil  he  succeeds: 
and  yet  all  the  time  he  has  the  certainty  that,  at  the 
worst,  he  will  leave  the  negative  in  its  original  eoii- 
ditioii.  If  he  must  inleiisify  or  reduce  a valuable 
negative,  at  least  he  should  first  make  as  good  a [lositive 
from  it  as  he  can  manage,  so  that,  should  anything  go 
wrong,  he  has  this  to  fall  back  on  for  iirodiieing  a fresh 
negative  if  the  need  should  arise. 


A Novel  Use  for  Stereoscopes 

The  stereoscope  with  its  set  of  stereograms  is  virtu- 
ally defunct  as  a drawing-room  entertainer,  writes  H. 
Robinson  in  The  Amateur  Photographer.  However,  in 
many  homes  the  little  instrument  might  still  be  found, 
])ushed  away  in  some  drawer  or  cupboard,  if  a search 
were  begun. 

Most  peo])le  interested  in  such  things  know  the  man- 
ner in  which  a stereogram  is  made;  but  few  seem  to 
realize  what  an  extremely  charming  effect  can  be  ob- 
tained by  viewing  two  ordinanj  prints  through  the 
lenses,  and  causing  them  to  .superimpo.se  or  become  as 
one  picture.  The  mounting  of  the  prints  is  exactly 
the  same  as  for  an  orthodox  stereogram.  Care  only 
has  to  be  taken  that  the  lower  edges  of  the  prints — as- 
suming that  they  are  trimmed  to  exactly  the  same 
[loint — are  on  the  .same  straight  line,  and  that  the 
eenter.s — or  any  chosen  point — are  iYz  inches  apart. 

The  result  obtained  is  that  of  a wonderfully  lirilliant 
and  realistic  enlargement  of  the  mounted  photograph, 
'riie  extra  brilliance  gained  when  two  flat  prints  are 
mounted  is  amazing. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  practical  methods  to  apply 
the  scheme  is  in  the  ca.se  of  a hopelessly  hard  negative, 
which  will  not  yield  anything  good  on  either  i)rinting- 
f)ut  or  gaslight-paper.  To  obtain  a really  good  result 
two  careful  ]irints  must  be  made — one  ui)on,  say,  i)rint- 
ing-out,  for  the  harsli  highlights;  and  one  ou  a con- 
trasty gaslight-|)aper.  for  the  weak  details  in  the 
shadows.  'Flie  prints  should  then  be  mounted  as 
de.scribed,  atid  perfect  detail  will  be  seen  all  over  the 
|)icture.  The  difference  in  color  of  the  prints  will  not 
matter  a bit,  the  brown  of  i)rinting-out  prints  com- 
bining with  the  filack  of  a developed  print  to  almost 
give  the  inii)ression  of  a two-color  photograph. 
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A Call  for  Practical  Articles 

The  editor  of  this  department  believes  that  there  are 
many  rearlers  of  PiioTf)-ERA  who  will  he  glad  to  co- 
operate with  him  to  make  The  Crucible  an  eminently 
helpful  department  and  to  wiflen  its  sco])e.  To  this 
end,  we  will  offer  each  month  a three-mouth  subscrii)- 
tion  to  any  reader  who  contributes  the  most  i)ractical 
and  helpful  article  of  not  more  than  tliree  hundred 
words.  We  are  specially  desirfuis  to  receive  items  that 
are  new,  technical  and  of  scientific  value.  The  present 
discussion  of  the  reversal  of  the  photographic  image  is 
an  example  of  the  sort  of  material  that  will  be  wel- 
comed. Contril)utions.  other  than  the  winning  article, 
that  possess  sufficient  merit  will  be  published  with  full 
creflit  to  the  author.  It  is  not  necessary  that  contri- 
butions be  of  special  literary  merit,  as  the  eilitor  will 
edit — when  necessary — all  material  submitted  to  this 
department.  .Although  items  of  technical  interest  are 
desired,  we  do  not  desire  articles  that  involve  highly 
■scientific  chemical  and  technical  formula;  or  to  discuss 


subjects  in  language  that  is  ineomi)rehensible  to  the 
average  amateur  or  ])rofe.ssional  ])hotographer.  In 
short,  it  is  the  editor's  aim  to  make  this  dci)artment 
iinusualbi  interesting  and  to  avoid  " dry-as-diist  " arti- 
cles that  would  interest  only  the  trained  chemist  or 
l)hysicists.  The  hcjirty  co-operation  of  every  reader 
of  Photo-Eka  is  a,ske<l  in  order  that  wc  may  make 
this  department  of  exceptional  |)ractical  value  and 
interest  at  the  very  outset. 

Further  Discussion  of  Reversal 

Interest  in  the  photographic  i)henomenou  known 
as  the  reversal  of  image  still  continues  unabated.  The 
remarkable  case  reixirted  by  Mr.  W.  Himis  in  77ic 
Hrilitsh  .loiirniil  was  meutioneci  on  this  ))age  in  .July, 
Ittli).  In  the  issue  of  .\ugust,  I'tlP,  the  e<litor  dc- 
.scribed  still  another  case  which  was  brought  to  his 
attention  by  Mr.  James  ('.  Ixerwiu,  a iihotographic 
si)ecialist.  This  latter  case  arouse<l  so  much  interest 
that  it  was  reprinted  in  '/Vc  lirilish  Joiinial  <jf  .August 


t.J 


2'2,  1919.  Next,  The  Abstract  Bulletin,  issued  by  the 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
called  attention  to  the  case.  Now,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing comment  from  II.  L.  Larsson,  American  Colony, 
Jerusalem,  Palestine,  which  appeared  in  the  October 
17,  1919,  issue  of  The  British  Journal.  “In  your  num- 
ber of  August  22  there  is  an  article,  ‘ Reversal  of  Film- 
Negative,’  which  I have  read  with  much  interest  hav- 
ing had  a similar  ex-perience  to  the  writer  of  that  article. 
While  on  a trip  some  years  ago  around  the  Dead  Sea  by 
motor-boat  a small  Kodak  was  taken  along  to  make 
snapshots  of  the  party.  Larger  plate-cameras  were 
used  to  make  the  views.  All  plates  turned  out  very 
successfully,  but  among  the  films  there  was  an  expos- 
ure on  one  of  the  rolls  which  has  to  this  day  puzzled  us. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  there  is  a small  plain 
called  Ghor  et  Megraa.  Here  there  is  a thermal  sul- 
phur-spring, with  a pool  in  which  the  natives  bathe,  and 
in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  the  direct  rays  of 
a tropical  sun,  an  arbor  has  been  built.  While  some 
members  of  the  party  were  indulging  in  a bath,  an 
exposure  was  made,  due  allowance  being  matle  for  the 
dense  shade.  On  the  roll  five  exposures  turned  out 
good  negatives  and  the  sixth  one  a splendid  positive! 
The  heat  of  the  Jordan  Valley,  I think,  will  become 
proverbial  after  the  ])rolonged  stay  there  recently  of 
British  and  Australian  troops;  and,  if  it  is  the  radia- 
tion of  heat  in  and  around  the  camera  which  penetrates 
to  the  sensitive  film  and  produces  overexposure,  then 
anyone  who  has  visited  the  valley  in  summertime  woulil 
declare  that  the  heat  there  is  certainly  great  enough  to 
turn  all  films — and  why  not  even  all  plates? — into 
positives!  Further  notes,  however,  on  this  subject,  I 
think,  will  be  read  Ijy  many  other  ]>hotographers  beside 
the  undersigned.” 

We  all  know  that  reversal  may  be  produced  artifi- 
cially by  overexposure  and  special  chemical  manii)u- 
lation  in  developing;  but  what  we  do  not  know  defi- 
nitely is  the  chemical  reaction  which  causes  reversal 
without  the  knowledge  or  intention  of  the  photogra- 
])her.  When  in  the  course  of  the  day's  work,  a photo- 
finisher  places  forty  plates  of  the  .same  sul)ject  in  the 
same  developer  for  the  same  length  of  time  and  re- 
moves them  finally  to  find  that  five  of  the  ])lates  are 
positive  instead  of  negative,  what  is  the  cause?  The 
editor  would  like  to  receive  a practical  answer  to  this 
rpiestion — an  answer  that  requires  no  deep  chemical 
or  technical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 
Moreover,  the  editor  of  this  page  will  welcome  any 
data  with  regard  to  ca.ses  of  reversal  that  occur  naturally 
— without  the  special  intention  of  the  amateur  or  pro- 
fe.ssiona!  photographer. 


“ Photographic  ” Images  by  Heat 

In  the  September  number  of  the  “Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society"  appears  an  article  by  Messrs. 
Donald  Neil  McArthur  and  .Vlfred  Walter  Stewart, 
giving  preliminary  notice  of  ex]>erinients  of  great 
photogra].)hic  interest.  The  resulls  .so  far  oljtained 
are  so  extraordinary  in  character  that  they  may  turn 
out  to  be  of  far-reaching  imiairtance. 

An  ordinary  dry])lnte  is  placed,  tilm  upward,  at  the 
bottom  of  a light-tight  box;  two  or  three  glass  micro- 
scopic slides  are  ])laced  on  the  film  as  a su])i)ort  for  a 
negative,  also  tilin-side  upward.  J’he  liox  is  then 
closed,  ami  i)laced  near  a source  of  heat,  such  as  a 
Buusen  burner,  a naked  gas  llanie,  or  an  electric  heater. 
■\fter  several  hours’  exi)osure  to  heat,  in  this  way,  the 
plate  is  developed  and  gives  a positive  image.  No 
light  penetrates  the  box,  and  iirecautions  are  taken 
agaiTist  any  possibility  of  radio-activity. 


The  time  taken  to  produce  the  result  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  source  of  heat,  and  is  also 
modified  by  the  distance  of  the  plate  from  this  source. 

,\lthough  the  effect  produced  is  exactly  similar  to 
that  which  results  from  light-action,  there  is  one  very 
striking  point  of  dissimilarity.  This  is,  that  the  result 
is  in  no  way  affected  when  the  plate  is  placed  between 
the  negative  and  the  source  of  heat,  instead  of  beyond 
the  negative.  This  arrangement  would  almost  cer- 
tainly result  in  a fogging  of  the  plate,  instead  of  the 
production  of  a positive  image,  if  there  were  any 
question  of  direct-acting  rays  of  some  kind. 

Experiments  are  to  l)e  continued,  as  the  results 
already  obtained  are  so  unusual  as  to  warrant  further 
investigation  of  phenomena,  which  may  open  up  new 
and  hitherto  unexplored  fields. 


Iodine-Cyanide  Reducer 

The  following  is  an  excellent,  clean-acting  (but  in- 
tensely i)oisonous)  reducing-solution.  When  used  quite 
weak,  it  is  excellent  for  the  reduction  of  bromide  prints, 
as  it  leaves  no  stain. 


Iodine  (10%  sol.  in  potass,  iodide 

sol.) 30  minims  6 c.c.s. 

Potass,  cyanide  (10%  sol.  in  water)  5 “ 1 c.c.s. 

Water 1 oz.  100  c.c.s. 


About  20  grams  of  pota.ss.  iodide  in  25  c.c.  of  water. 

To  25  c.c.  water  add  20  grams  of  potass,  iodide;  then 
add  10  grams  of  iodine  which  will  dissolve.  If  you  add 
the  iodide  to  100  c.c.  of  water,  the  iodine  will  not  dis- 
solve. Remember  that  this  solution  is  poisonous. 

The  Distance  of  Printing-Frame 
to  Printing-Light 

The  length  of  time  it  takes  to  make  a print  by  arti- 
ficial light  depends  on  the  density  of  the  negative,  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  paper,  the  actinic  brilliancy  of  the 
light  and  the  strength  of  the  light  at  the  point  where 
the  printing-frame  is  placed. 

According  to  a writer  in  Kodakery,  the  density  of 
the  negative,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper  and  the 
actinic  brilliancy  of  any  particular  light  are  fixed 
(piantities,  but  the  strength  of  the  light  that  reaches 
the  printing-frame  we  can  easily  change  because  it 
depends  on  the  distance  the  printing-frame  is  placed 
from  the  light. 

The  closer  the  frame  is  to  the  light  the  quicker  the 
printing,  but  if  the  frame  is  placed  too  close  to  the 
light  the  negative  will  not  be  uniformly  illuminated; 
some  parts  will  be  more  strongly  lighted  than  other 
parts,  and,  as  a result,  the  print  will  not  be  uniformly 
printed. 

The  way  to  obtain  a uniform  illumination,  which 
will  ensure  the  same  strength  of  light  reaching  all  parts 
of  tlie  negative,  is  always  to  place  the  printing-frame  as 
far,  or  farther,  from  the  light  as  the  length  of  the 
diagonal  of  the  negative. 

The  diagonals  of  the  various  sizes  of  negatives  that 
are  made  in  modern  hand-cameras  are; 

1 8 X 2i  3 inches 

2i  X 2J  31  inches 

21  X 31  I inches 

2.|x4l  inches 

21  X 4|  5|  inches 

3lx4l  5f  inches 

31x51  (i I inches 

4 X 5 (•  J inches 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


A.  G.  S. — For  finishing  prints  with  a glossy 
surface,  a paper  prepared  with  a natural  glossy 
surface  should  be  employed.  The  most  simple 
and  satisfactory  method  to  work  is  as  follows:  The 
prints,  after  fixing  and  washing,  should  be  immersed 
in  a formaline-bath — formaline  5 ounce,  water  5 ounces 
— for  two  or  three  minutes,  washed  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  and  then  dried.  A glass,  celluloid,  or  ferrotype 
plate  is  washed  and  polished  with  a soft  fabric,  first 
rubbing  on  with  a flannel  a solution  of  "20  grains  of  bees- 
wax in  1 ounce  of  turpentine.  The  print  is  soaked  in 
water  until  thoroughly  limp,  and  then  a liberal  quantity 
of  water  is  thrown  on  the  polished  plate,  and  tlie  print 
placed  face  downwards  on  the  plate,  care  being  taken 
that  there  is  plenty  of  water  between  the  two  surfaces. 
The  print  is  next  firmly  squeegeed  into  contact,  inter- 
posing a sheet  of  rubber  cloth  between  the  print  and 
the  roller  squeegee.  When  quite  dry,  the  print  will 
leave  the  plate  very  easily,  and  its  surface  will  possess 
a high  gloss.  This  surface  is  hard  and  durable,  due  to 
the  employment  of  the  formaline-bath,  but  it  is  well 
to  back  the  print  with  a waterproof  sheet  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  mountant  from  affecting  the  glaze.  This 
method  has  proven  to  be  efficient  and  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  actual  practice. 

R.  S.  P. — There  are  as  you  say  many  conflict- 
ing statements  regarding  the  correct  time  of 
washing  dryplates  and  films  before  drying.  A 

considerable  amount  of  investigation  in  this  direction 
has  been  conducted  by  the  Research  Laboratory  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  with  the  following  re- 
sults; (1)  The  rate  of  elimination  of  hypo  depends 
very  largely  on  the  agitation  given  to  the  water,  the 
rate  being  twice  as  rapid  when  the  water  is  rapidly 
agitated  as  when  .stagnant.  (2)  The  rate  of  elimina- 
tion is  practically  independent  of  the  temperature,  no 
difference  being  observed  between  measurements 
made  at  0.5°,  70°  and  80°  F.  (.3)  The  elimination  is 
very  rapid  under  all  circumstances,  the  amount  of 
hypo  in  the  film  being  halved  every  two  minutes  if  the 
film  is  left  stationary,  and  every  one  minute  if  rapid 
agitation  is  ensured.  Consequently,  with  complete 
agitation  in  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  the  film 
may  be  considered  to  be  free  of  hypo  in  ten  minutes, 
while  if  the  agitation  is  less  comi)lete,  twenty  minutes 
is  still  sufficient.  Oi)inions  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, hardening  with  chrome  alum,  ordinary  alum 
or  formaline  has  very  little  effect  on  elimination. 

O.  L.  B. — According  to  The  British  Pajtrr  Trade 
Journal  the  stock  of  the  best  photographic  paper 
consists  of  pure  rag,  which  should  be  free  of  iron  and 
have  an  ash  content  not  exceeding  four  per  cent.  The 
breaking-strength  of  good  stock  averages  2,400  inches, 
the  strength  being  about  2.4  per  cent.  The  dilation  on 
moistening  should  be  small,  while  it  is  necessary  that 
the  paper  have  a uniform  appearance  both  by  trans- 
mitted and  reflected  light.  Premature  yellowing  may 
be  traced  to  the  u.se  of  decomposed  animal  sizing,  in- 
ferior stock  or  the  action  of  iron  in  combination  with 
resinic  acid. 

.J.  S.  C. — Whether  i}4  x .534  or  4 x .5  is  the  bet- 
ter size  camera  is  very  largely  a matter  of  jn-rsonal 
opinion,  although  the  nature  of  the  subjects  which  it 
is  U-sed  to  j)ortray  and  even  the  character  of  the  coun- 


try, if  landscape  is  the  aim,  have  a distinct  liearing. 
The  criticism  of  distortion  in  postcard-size  is  unusual 
and  this  may  be  seeming  and  not  actual,  due  to  an  ex- 
cess of  foreground  in  some  instances.  Certainly  a 034- 
inch  lens  ought  not  to  cairse  distortion  on  a 534-hich 
film. 

Although  5 X 7 is  very  near  the  ideal  proportions 
mo.st  favored  by  artists,  4x5  has  ever  been  an  exceed- 
ingly poiuilar  size;  perhaps  the  most  popular.  The 
shape  must  stiit  the  subject,  however,  and  the  owner 
of  a 4x5  finds  him.self  oftener  trimming  from  the  side, 
and  of  a postcard-camera  from  the  end.  The  camera 
you  mention  will  surely  please  you  if  you  think  it  worth 
the  monetary  sacrifice  to  make  the  change. 

A’ou  are  right  in  assuming  that  a 5 x 7 lens  used  on  a 
4 X 5 plate  would  constitute  a narrow-angle  lens  for 
that  plate.  The  advantage  lies  in  more  nearly  correct 
perspective,  corresponding  to  what  the  eyes  see  with- 
out moving  in  their  sockets. 

F.  C.  B. — The  spots  or  streaks  on  your  nega- 
tive may  be  due  to  one  of  several  causes,  which 
perhaps  you  will  recognize  as  they  are  alluded  to. 
Such  a regular  cro])  of  ,s])ots  of  various  irregular  shapes 
in  rather  close  formation  over  a considerable  area  are 
often  due  to  stale  developer.  The  stock-solutions  may 
have  deteriorated  with  age,  the  mixed  solution  may 
have  stood  too  long  before  use,  or,  as  in  an  instance 
like  this,  where  the  negative  in  question  is  the  only 
one  of  several  developed  in  the  same  developer,  it  may 
have  been  the  last  of  too  large  a number  to  be  de- 
veloped at  one  lime. 

If,  however,  as  you  state,  all  of  the  i)latcs  were  de- 
veloped at  the  same  time,  presumably  in  a tank,  this 
regular  unevenness  or  ripple  formation  re.sembling 
crocodile  leather  is  j)robably  due  to  failure  to  keep  the 
solution  of  uniform  density  and  somewhat  in  motion 
during  development,  by  shaking  the  tank,  stirring  its 
contents  or  reversing  a liciuiil-tight  tank  end  for  end 
at  frequent  intervals.  I’yro,  ])yro-mctol  and  metol- 
hydroquinone  are  the  developers  mo.st  likely  to  give 
offense  in  this  respect. 

lncomi)lete  fixing,  the  result  of  taking  the  jilate 
from  the  bath  too  soon,  or  of  a greatly  exhausted  or 
very  cold  bath,  may  be  the  cause.  If  the  fault  lies  in 
fixing,  there  will  be  brown  stains  eventually. 

F.  E.  C. — Great  shutter-speed  is  not  required 
in  snapshot  picture-making.  Most  shutters  hav- 
ing speeds  of  1 A5,  1/50  and  1 lOO  of  a second  will 
answer  admirably.  It  is  of  advantage,  however,  to 
have  a shutter  that  gives  si>eeds  of  1,34.  l/'^.  L Bk  l/f25, 
1 /'50,  1 100  and  1/200  of  a .secotnl,  c.specially  in  con- 
nection with  an  anastigmat  lens.  The  focal-plane 
shutter,  although  very  efficient  for  slow  and  high- 
si)eed  exposures,  is  not  essential  to  ordinary  snapshot- 
photograi)hy.  Before  ileciding  upon  a shutter,  it  is 
best  to  consider  carefully  the  .sort,  of  ]>ictures  one 
expects  to  make  and  then  to  purcha.se  a shutter  suited 
to  the  work  in  hand.  In  no  circumstances  u.se  oil  or 
va.seline  in  an  attempt  to  make  a sticky  shutter-valve 
work  easily.  .\  lubricant  of  any  kind  will  cau.se  the 
valve  to  collect  dust  and  become  badly  gummed-ui). 
4'he  best  way  is  to  have  the  inside  and  outside  of  the 
piston  buffed  by  a reliable  camera  repair-man.  To 
atteni7)t  to  do  this  wf.rk  oneself  m;iy  be  disastrous. 


CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  (not  over  150  ivords) 
before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
ns  (I  six-month  subscription  to  Pmoto-Eka  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below. 

Cutting  off  tliree-quarters  of  an  inch  from  hottoin 
lowers  I lie  hridffe  so  the  eye  can  see  over  it  and  alon}>- 
the  stream,  d'he  bridge  with  jiroiier  exiiosure  so  as  to 
sliow  detail,  should  he  one  of  the  lieauties  of  the 
picture  instead  of  as  now,  simply  an  obstruction. 
'I'ouch  out  the  dark  reflection  of  the  bridge  which,  with 
the  bridge,  .seems  to  divdde  the  stream  .so  that  it  aji- 
pears  like  two  iionds  rather  than  a long  stream.  Touch 
out  the  reflection  of  the  ui>right  of  the  hand  rail  and 
also  all  of  the  rail  at  the  let!  among  the  trees.  Touch 
out  .so  as  to  show  water  the  whole  length  of  bridge 
with  pier  in  center.  Lighten  foreground  a bit. 

William  II.  Blacar. 

Had  the  idiotographer  eliminated  the  heavy  trees 
in  the  foreground  at  the  left  he  would  not  have  .sacri- 
ficed any  imiiortant  foreground  or  background.  'I'herc 


would  have  been  no  loss  of  symmetry  or  balance  to  the 
picture  as  a whole. 

The  background  is  naturally  overexposed  to  give 
better  detail  to  the  shady  foreground.  By  reducing  the 
dense  portion  of  the  negative — overexposed  back- 
ground— or  the  negative  as  a whole,  would  have 
lirought  out  to  better  effect  the  aforesaid  background 
without  materially  affecting  detail  in  the  foreground. 
Dejith  of  focus  would  thus  have  been  obtainecl  w’hich 
is  always  .so  desiralile  in  all  landscape-photography. 

William  C.  Gilley. 

^'EHY  beautiful  indeed!  That  was  my  first  thought 
as  I beheld  the  picture,  and  wondering  what  further 
criticism  could  lie  made,  I observed  that  along  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  print  there  was  a certain  lightness  of 
tone  which  might  liave  been  remedied  easily  in  print- 
ing by  shading  the  center  of  the  film.  But  the  maker 
had  shailed  all  except  the  center  of  the  negative.  Mr. 
Ilerriman’s  problem  is  apparently  to  obtain  a better 
lirint  from  the  same  negative.  If  a new  negative  is 
necessary,  however,  I would  advise  two  or  three  times 
the  exposure,  with  development  in  pyro  containing  one- 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICIZED  THIS  MONTH 


third  less  carlionate  than  usual.  A iiriut  on  X.  ('. 
Artura  Medium,  or  by  the  carbon-|)rocess.  might  give 
more  quality,  though  it  is  difficult  to  judge  from  the 
cut — as  witness  the  lack  of  the  wiry  sharpness  we 
should  expect  from  a high-class  lens  used  at  F 32. 

Wi.x.v  W.  D.vvidson. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  attractive  ihcture;  l>ut  a few 
improvements  might  be  made.  The  Ijridge  is  too  near 
the  center  of  the  picture,  its  weakest  point;  three- 
quarter-inch  trimmed  from  the  bottom  would  help 
that  and  a little  of  the  foreground  could  well  be  sparcil. 

The  negative  appears  to  have  l>een  underexposed. 
Under  the  conditions  given  as  to  sto)i,  location-time- 
plate  speed,  etc.,  and  calling  the  light  “bright  cloudy’’ 
owing  to  the  smoke,  an  exposure  of  twenty-four  seconds 
would  have  given  more  detail  in  the  sliadows  and  a 
difference  in  tone  between  the  sky  and  water,  which 
are  now  the  same  tone.  The  use  of  a sky-filter  and  a 
tripod  would  have  helped  a good  deal  in  this  case. 

Geohoe  R.  Stevens. 

Friend  IIerrim.\n's  print  suffers  from  underexposure, 
thus  making  the  foreground  too  dark.  From  aiijiear- 
ance  the  distance  is  in  sunlight,  thus  bringing  extremes 
of  light  to  overcome.  One  way  of  so  doing  is  to  use  a 
ray-filter  and  a backed  plate  or  film,  giving  three  times 
normal  exposure.  Then  careful  tray-development, 
stopping  .same  when  negatives  are  a[)parently  only 
half  developed,  same  being  full  of  detail  but  just  on 
the  verge  of  contrast.  Suitable  paper  finishes  it. 


Would  suggest  trimming  just  beyond  trees  to  the  left 
and  cut  off  bottom  up  to  a little  below  edge  of  water 
in  foreground.  Note  imiirovement. 

Louis  U.  Muhr.vy. 

Editor  of  Photo-Er.i  IM.ig.vzi.ne: 

'I'he  chilling  winds  of  Xovember  .seem  to  have  fallen 
in  a veritable  bla.st  n])on  “The  Lilies”  (Xovember  19) 
in  the  form  of  criticism  ]inblisheil  in  I’hoto-Er.\.  ,Vs 
many  cameri.sts  look  to  “Our  Contributiug  Critics"  for 
guidance,  there  is  a more  imjiortant  question  raised  by 
these  criticisms  than  the  merits  of  the  ])icture  criti- 
cizeil. 

Do  our  critics  insist  that  a,  composition  must  be 
mechanically  ]>erfect,  and  do  they  demand  that 
“motive"  and  “action"  shall  dominate  all  our  photo- 
graphic thought!-'  If  so,  the  rim  of  a water-lily  i)ool 
woidd  be  i<leal  for  staging  a marathon  and  completely 
annihilate  the  obnoxious  idea  of  cpiiet  and  re])ose. 
Why  not  criticize  a sun.set  for  looking  out  of  a picture, 
or  why  shmdd  we  not  sus[)end  an  acorn  from  an  old 
oak  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  “propitiously  engaged" 
in  shedding  its  .seefl?  What  are  lilies  for  if  not  to  be 
pulled,  or  bowls  if  not  to  be  filled — or  partly  .so,  as  has 
been  suggested! 

Let  our  critics  assist  spontaneous  originality  rather 
than  supiiress  it  by  dogmatic  rules.  L(>t  us  by  all 
means  avoifl  the  freakish,  but  .seek  out  the  different 
and  the  beautiful.  The  imrpose  of  my  letter  is  to 
second  the  criticism  of  Mr.  John  Dove,  and  with  him, 
to  congratulate  the  maker. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


For  the  front-cover — and  repeated  on  page  9 — we 
liave  for  a timely  illustration,  Eupert  Bridge’s  “In 
Winter's  Grasp.”  Readers  of  Photo-Er.^,  whose 
familiarity  with  the  magazine  covers  the  past  eight 
years,  may  remember  other  interpretations  of  winter 
from  this  atlmirable  artist  in  which  the  outstanding 
feature  is  pictorial  beauty.  This  quality  is  united  with 
beauty  of  design  and  beauty  of  treatment,  in  the  pres- 
ent ])icture,  -which  appears  to  be  a view  among  the 
Hoosic  Range  of  hills — the  home  of  the  artist.  The 
eye  is  carried  from  the  foreground  along  the  rumpled 
road,  up  and  beyond — towards  the  hills  in  the  distance; 
but  is  arrested  by  the  homesteail  in  the  upper  right 
corner.  There  lies  the  real  center  of  interest,  with  its 
sentiment,  the  hopes,  the  contentment,  the  worries  of 
life,  in  the  country,  in  the  midst  of  mid-winter  sur- 
roundings. The  picture,  incidentally,  is  a splendid 
example  of  uphill-perspective. 

As  the  Editor  has  had  the  sincere  pleasure  to  remark, 
on  several  previous  occasions,  the  -work  of  Mrs,  Cassidy 
is  distinguished  by  thematic  beauty,  poetic  charm  and 
exemplary  comi)osition.  Her  means  are  eminently 
simple  and  mode.st  and,  as  stated  frequently  in  our 
irages,  this  element  will  lie  found  in  the  creative  art  of 
the  painter,  the  scul])tor  and  the  com])oser.  The 
artistic  eye  is  impressed,  even  carried  away,  by  the 
spacious,  jieopled  canvas;  but  it  will  turn  gratefully 
to  the  sinqile  themes  of  a Murillo  or  a Millet.  The 
musical  ear  is  transported  by  the  magnificent  and 
intricate  modern  symiihony  or  opera;  Init  finds  bliss 
and  repose  in  the  simple  melodies  of  /erlina  (“Don 
Giovanni”)  or  Mignon  (“Mignon  ").  Even  the  creator 
of  the  stupendous  Niebelungenring  gave  us  the  popular 
and  immortal  prize-song,  from  the  Mei,stersinger.  By 
examining  the  works  in  all  the  realms  of  the  fine  arts, 
the  interested  student  in  ]>ictorial  photography  will 
discover  that  sim]>licity,  naturalness  and  sincerity  in 
conqiosition  ami  treatment  carries  the  day.  Moreover, 
the  fewer  the  means  with  scarcely  or  no  accessories,  the 
easier  will  be  the  attainment  of  unity  and  harmony — ■ 
.so  es.sential  to  the  well-ordered  composition.  Ladies 
of  taste  and  fliscrimination  may  be  enthusia.stic  over 
an  elaborate  gown,  but  will  agree  in  favf>r  of  one  that 
is  .simple  in  design  and  color.  It  would  not  astonish 
the  Editor  if  the  present  year  were  to  revive  the  modest 
costume  of  the  Puritan  women — an  innovation,  the 
result  of  the  tercentenary  of  the  Landing  of  (he  Pil- 
grims, in  Ki^O.  Of  cour.se,  the  foregoing  remarks  were 
not  needed  to  demon.strate  the  exquisite  beauty  and 
ap|>eal  of  Mrs.  Cassidy’s  masterpiece  in  floral  c'omposi- 
tion.  Its  shape,  too,  makes  it  eminently  fitting  as  a 
frontispiece  of  the  initial  number  of  Photo-Ek.x,  19^29. 
Data:  Oakdale,  Penn.;  ,\i)ril,  1.30  p.m.;  indoors; 

sunlight;  (iraflex  5x7;  12-inch  P.  & S.  Semi-.\chro- 
inate  Doublet;  stop,  wide  open;  40  seconds;  Standard 
Orthonon;  tank;  Royal  Bromide. 

Mr.  Harrison’s  i)ictures  are  always  interesting  and 
attractive  as  illustrations  to  accompany  his  valuable 
articles  on  architecture  ;ind  as  records  of  various  types 
of  artistic  design  they  are  well  w'orth  careful  stuily. 
Data:  “Terrace  Lawn”;  ])age  5;  morning-light;  3.V 
Grallex;  7-inch  Wollensak  \ elostigmat  Series  11;  stop, 
F/8;  3x  ray-filter;  1/25  second.  “Wistaria.  Gardens”; 
page5;  same  as  above  exceijt,  sto]>,  Fll;  l/'20  second. 


“Colonial  Portico”;  page  C;  .Inly;  V.  P.  Kodak; 
Wollensak  Vinco;  stop,  F/IC;  1/25  second.  “Hamp- 
stead Manor”;  page  7;  February;  same  as  for  “Ter- 
race Lawn”  except,  stop  F/11;  1/50  second.  “Resi- 
dence-Sketch”; page  7;  May,  noon;  hazy;  3 A 

Graflex;  5-inch  sterling  silver-pinhole;  stop,  1/75-inch 
= F/375;  35  seconds;  Eastman  N.  C.  film;  tank- 
powder  in  tray;  Azo  medium. 

George  W.  French’s  appreciation  of  beauty  in  nature 
is  again  exemplified  in  Piioto-Er.x,  the  theme  being 
the  decline  of  day,  which  he  has  interpreted  with  much 
poetic  feeling.  Page  10.  The  subject  of  this  artistic 
])ortrayal  is  novel,  yet  not  ostentatious,  in  design — an 
ordinary  incident  observed  by  his  discriminating  eye 
and  secured  at  a propitious  moment.  The  effect  of 
the  undulating  ripples  caused  by  the  moving  craft 
carrying  the  photographer,  and  the  uneven  illumination 
of  the  water’s  surface  due  to  a huge  cloud  moving  west- 
w-ard  and  obscuring  the  setting  sun,  is  at  once  striking 
and  worthy  to  be  pictured  by  an  artist.  And  George 
W.  French  was  that  artist.  The  softly  curving  lines 
as  they  recede  in  gentle  perspective,  form  a pleasing 
contrast  to  the  .straight  shore-line  in  the  distance.  The 
masses  are  w'ell  disjmsed  and  the  tone- values  are  de- 
lightfully true  and  harmonious.  It  is  a picture  that 
expresses  in  a most  gratifying  degree  the  impression 
of  the  approach  of  evening.  Data:  Connecticut  River; 
March,  5 p.m.;  cloudy;  Ansco  2)4  x 3j4’.  4-inch  Ansco 
anastigmat;  stop,  F/6.3;  1/25  second;  Eastman  film; 
pyro;  Artura  Carbon  Black,  Grade  E;  hypo-alum 
toned;  exposure  made  from  stern  of  New'  York-Hart- 
ford  boat. 

Although  the  four  illustrations  that  accompany 
W.  S.  Davis’  essay  perform  their  mission  well,  the 
artist-reader  is  drawn  irresistibly  to  the  gem  of  the 
series,  “ Frost-Magic.”  Here,  this  versatile  artist  is 
seen  at  his  best.  With  a full  umlerstanding  of  nature’s 
subtle  fancies,  the  artist  has  chosen  the  time — the 
jisychological  moment,  one  might  say — when  the  sun 
composed  a symphony  on  a winter’s  frosty  day.  How' 
often,  on  some  morning,  during  the  winter,  the 
camerist  has  looked  out  upon  the  trees  and  bushes  with 
every  branch  and  twig  encased  in  transparent,  glistening 
ice,  and  the  sun’s  bright  rays  transforming  the  w'hole 
scene  into  fairy-land.  If  lucky  to  have  a ready  equip- 
ment, he  would  rush  out  and  obtain  pictures  of  the 
marvelous  etfect,  w'hile  another,  quite  unprepared, 
would  enjoy  the  view  but  embittered  w'ith  disappoint- 
ment. On  other  days,  after  King  Frost  had  performed 
his  miracle  during  the  ])receding  night,  the  sun  w'ould 
stay  hidden,  and  the  jeweled  twigs  and  branches  could 
not  shine  and  sliimmer  in  prismatic  hues.  But  Mr. 
Davis  was  observing  and  alert.  Of  course,  knowing, 
as  he  does,  every  tree,  every  bush,  every  nook  and 
cranny  within  a radius  of  several  miles  of  his  home,  on 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island,  and  also 
the  whims  and  caprices  of  nature  in  all  her  mysterious 
moods,  our  artist  has  an  immeasurable  adv'antage  over 
many  of  his  rival  nature-photographers.  He  may 
have  watched  that  tree  and  those  bushes  for  w'eeks 
and,  when  the  coveted  opportunity  arrived,  he  was 
promi)tly  on  the  sjait.  To  have  had  the  sun  behind 
liim,  or  even  at  his  left,  would  not  have  enabled  him  to 
obtaiTi  the  wonderfully  beautiful  result  that  he  did. 
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The  snow-covered  shore,  the  tree  with  its  ice-encrusted 
branches  and  the  adjacent  low  bushes,  are  relieved 
against  the  dark  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound,  while  a 
low-toned  sky  broken  by  a line  of  white  clouds  forms  the 
principal  background  in  the  picture.  The  entire  com- 
position is  one  of  rare  pictorial  beauty  and  exemplifies 
a rare  day  in  midwinter.  Data:  3 p.xi.;  bright  sun- 
shine; Ilex  anastigmat,  at  F 11;  Cramer  Isos  III  ray- 
filter  (listed  at  5x  strength);  Iloebuck  Double-Coatetl 
plate. 

“Snow-Bound”;  page  14;  besides  showing  a happy 
arrangement  of  material,  exemplifies  the  rule  to  have 
the  sun  come  from  the  direction  that  will  yield  shadows 
best  suited  to  the  artist’s  needs.  In  tlie  pre.sent  case 
— as  the  student  will  notice — the  sun  should  not  have 
come  from  the  left,  as  this  would  have  produced  shad- 
ows falling  towards  the  right  and  of  no  use  to  the  artist. 
Data;  February  morning.  10.1.5  .v.vi.;  clear  sunshine 
from  one  side;  hand-camera;  Ilex  anastigmat;  stop, 
F/8;  1 '•2.5  second;  Wellington  .\nti-Screen. 

“Winter-Mist";  page  1.5;  made  at  10  a.m.  in  thick 
fog  while  light  shower  was  falling;  dull  light;  stop, 
F 11;  Ingento  Series  3x  ray-filter;  j^-second; 
Roebuck  Double-Coated. 

“Wayside-Cedars";  page  10;  very  bright  sunshine, 
12.30  p.vi.;  234  X 334  pocket-camera  on  trijrod;  rapid 
rectilinear  lens;  stop,  F,  22;  Ingento  Series  A ray- 
filter;  one  second;  Ansco  Speedex  film. 

It  is  gratifying  to  behold  a view  of  the  famous  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute,  Venice,  other  than  the  familiar  one 
that  faces  the  Grand  (’anal.  1 refer  to  the  church  as 
seen  from  a point  south  of  the  (’ustoin  House,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Giudecca  Canal,  as  picturerl  by 
Florence  and  Karl  Maynard,  who  visited  the  (^ueen 
of  the  .\driatic  some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the 
resent  European  war.  I’he  view  chosen  shows  the 
ack  of  the  church,  with  a Seminario  I’atriarcale  and 
cypress-covered  court  protected  lyy  a high  stone-wall. 
Clustered  jhles  are  seen  in  the  center  of  the  view,  ami 
a variegated  foregroimd  completes  the  i>icture,  which 
is  unconventional  and  attractive. 

The  charming  jiortrait  of  the  popular  motion-picture 
star.  May  Allison,  on  page  22,  is  one  that  was  sent  to 
Photo-Er.v  by  the  Metro  Film  Cori)oration  “in  the 
hope  that  it  might  win  the  ap]>roval  of  the  critical 
editor.’’  It  certainly  did,  for  he  regards  it  as  an 
exceedingly  artistic  achievement  in  pose,  lighting. 
expre,s.sion  and  treatment,  d'he  picture  is  entitled. 
“iSlay  .Vllison  ready  for  the  Sandman" — clad  in  her 
silken  nightdress — and  with  the  bed-lime  candle  in- 
viting her  to  .soft  slumber,  the  dainty  Screen  Classics, 
Inc.,  star  is  spending  a meditative  moment  before 
faring  into  the  Land  of  Xo<l.  “ Fair  and  Warmer,  ” the 
Selwyn  and  Company  stage-.succe,ss  by  Avery  llo])- 
wood,  is  Miss  Allison’s  newest  picture  relea.sed  by 
Metro. 

,\  successful  picture  of  a beautiful  cat  is  always  ad- 
mired, particularly,  by  ladies  and  children.  “Prince,’’ 
a white  .\ngora,  decorates  page  23  and,  in  his  spot- 
less white  coat,  is  interested  in  something  outside — 
unless,  indeed,  a bird-cage  is  in  his  line  of  vision. 
The  animal  evidently  faces  a strong,  direct  light;  but 
there  is  considerable  modeling  in  the  head,  neck  and 
elsewhere,  and,  relieved  against  a jet-black  interior,  the 
househohl-pet  ma.v  be  said  to  Ije  well-i)hotographe<l. 

The  view  in  front  of  the  home  of  Piioto-Eka,  3(i7 
Boylston  Street  aiid  looking  west — the  tower  of  the 
New  Old  South  Church  visible  in  the  distance — pre- 
sents a vista  of  an  orientally  i)ictiiresque  character; 
but  the  locality  is  miles  awa.v  from  a Chine.se  laundrv. 
The  right-hand  side  of  the  street  consists  of  oflice- 
biiildings,  the  street-floors  of  which  are  occupied  as 


stores.  Data:  Morning,  11  a.m.;  clear;  .5x7  Cen- 
tury; 12-inch  Smith  lens;  stop,  F 8;  1 '2.5  second; 
Standard  Orthonon;  p.yro;  C.yko. 

The  ])hotography  of  children  in  the  home  is  regarded 
justl.y  as  difficult  and  trying  work  for  the  amateur- 
jihotographer.  IIow  to  ])roceeil  to  obtain  succes.sful 
results,  is  explained  by  Wilson  Toild  with  two  interest- 
ing and  attractive  pictures  on  ])ages  2li  and  27. 

In  “Good  Friends.”  page  31.  our  ohl  friend  and 
contributor,  ,\lfred  W.  C’utting,  has  pictured  with 
charming  iia'irete  the  attachment  that  exists  between 
a young  girl  and  her  pet — a wdiite-.spotted  fawn.  The 
grouping  and  the  technical  work — particularly  as  to 
the  young  deer — is  admirable.  Data:  4 x .5  Ilawkeye, 
Stanley  plate;  made  in  .Inly;  print  on  Krcsko;  “the 
fawn  was  rescued  from  two  i)ursuing  dogs,  l>y  wood- 
choppers,  near  in.y  hou.se  and  given  to  the  child  who 
fed  it  with  a nursing-bottle.” 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Du  Bois’  i)oem.  “To  a Lone  Fir,” 
page  32,  is  a superb  piece  of  photogra])hy.  Eminently 
etfective  is  the  background  with  the  clouds  showing 
distinctl.v  a silver-lining,  although,  according  to  the 
closing  line  of  the  last  verse,  “Every  cloud  is  lined  with 
gold.”  Data;  Belton,  Montana;  July,  5 p.m.;  storm 
approaching;  Premo  4 x 5;  ID-iuch  Single  Achromatic; 
8x  ray-filter;  no  record  of  stoj)  or  exjjosure;  Cramer 
Inst.  Iso;  i>yro  in  tank;  enlargement  on  Eastman 
Bromide;  photographed  against  the  sun  which  was 
entirely  obscured  by  storm-clouds;  camera  on  tripod. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

It  cannot  be  recalled  that  architectural  subjects 
ever  formed  a theme  for  a i)hotograi)hic  competition, 
until  the  present  Editor  introduced  it,  seven  years  ago, 
as  a feature  in  Photo-Era’s  monthly  competitions. 
He  explained,  at  the  time,  that  it  was  not  a difficult 
matter  for  an  artist-photographer  to  inter|)ret  the  rigid 
forms  of  any  cla,ss  of  architecture  whether  ecclesiastical, 
feudal,  civic  or  domestic,  in  a thoroughl.v  artistic 
manner.  Surel.y,  a,  beautiful  church,  monument  or 
])rivate  residence  is  capable  of  i>eing  invested  with  the 
camera-artist’s  indivi<luality  as  any  object  in  the 
landscape,  such  as  a tree,  a cliff  or  a mountain.  Even 
the  hund)le  liome  of  a farmer  or  a laborer  will  l>e  found 
a grateful  subject  for  delightful  interpretation,  for  here, 
as  in  the  case  of  a.  private  residence  made'  attractive 
l),v  nearby  trees,  a dwelling  outside  the  cit.v.  usually 
offers  a .selfing  that  appeals  to  the  artist,  whether  a 
l)ainter  or  a ])hotographer.  Then,  too,  it  was  suggested 
that  a fragment  of  ;iu  edifice  could  l)c  nfilized.  ami  I fhat 
such  a proceilure  would  .serve  to  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  beholder  and  thus  heighten  tlie  artistic 
value  of  the  picture.  In  the  several  architectural  com- 
jietitions,  conducted  l),v  Photo-Ek.\  during  the  |);ist 
.seven  years,  I he  results  have  fieen  so  gral if.ving.  that  this 
theme  has  become  a regidar  annual  feature  of  tliis 
magazine.  Professional  painters  have  viewed  with 
astonishment  the  l)eautiful  and  original  ciXMlions  in  this 
field  of  artistic  endeavor;  indeed,  they  liad  declared 
tliat  the  photograi)her  could  not  ri.se  to  such  a height 
of  artistic  interpretation.  When  the.\-  saw  the  imiu’es- 
sive  achievements  of  William  S.  D.avis,  .1.  W.  (iillies, 
Carl  H.  Kattlemaun,  E.  ,M.  Pratt  and  (Varren  R. 
Lait.v,  they  look  off  their  fiats,  figurativcl.y  s|)cakirig. 

In  the  iiresent  eomiielition,  I he  parlicipanis  showed 
a tendency  to  .select  examiilcs  of  the  classic  sl.\le  for 
interpretation,  lieing  attracted  le.ss  to  domestic  forms. 
'I’hose  workers,  however,  who  tried  I heir  skill  at  coun- 
trv-homes.  failed  witli  respect  to  coni[)osilion  -incon- 
gruity in  the  assemliling  of  parts,  poor  illumination,  or 
{Continued  on  /loi/e  ol) 
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ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Knowing  One’s  Limitations 

It  is  doubtful  whether  ineml)ers  of  the  selection- 
conmiittee  of  an  international  exhibition  have  the  op- 
portunity to  see  and  examine  as  many  photographs  as 
the  editor  of  a popular  photographic  magazine.  The 
monthly  competition  of  this  publication  and  other 
means,  during  the  year,  yield  several  thousand  i^ictures 
of  great  variety  and  in  many  printing-mediums.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  the  attempts  made  by  some  workers 
to  express  an  originally  good  negative  liy  a print  in 
gum-bichromate,  bromoil,  oil  or  some  other  printing- 
process.  If  the  worker  is  an  artist  and  a skilled  tech- 
nician, he  wll  succeed  admirably;  but  when  he  is 
neither,  the  results  are  bound  to  be  bad.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  is  far  more  advisal)le  to  make  a plain,  straight 
print  or  an  enlargement  from  the  original  negative. 
For  purposes  of  reproduction,  too,  a direct  print  on  mat 
or  semi-mat  jiaper  is  preferable.  I hope  that  this  will 
meet  the  eye  of  those  workers  who  are  eager  to  use 
a difficult  printing-process  with  wliich  they  are  not  suf- 
ficiently familiar  and  thus  lose  the  benefit  of  a really 
good  negative  of  an  artistic  subject. 


trial  is  present.  When  the  supposed  customer  returns 
the  coat,  with  the  excuse  that  it  didn’t  appeal  to  her 
people  he  makes  a charge  of  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  for 
the  use  of  it.  If  any  objection  is  raised,  he  produces 
the  photograph  and  there’s  no  more  argument. 


Genre 

One  of  the  most  laughable  incidents  that  has  come 
to  my  attention,  of  late,  is  the  one  related  to  me  by  a 
member  of  the  selection-committee  of  one  of  our  na- 
tional exhibitions.  Among  the  entries  in  the  Genre 
Class  was  one  from  a worker  whose  familiarity  with 
the  word  “genre”  seemed  to  be  somewhat  hazy.  Not 
knowing  how  to  spell  the  pesky  word,  yet  knowing  its 
meaning,  the  contributor  wrote  it  variously  on  the  back 
of  his  three  pictures  of  hunting-scenes  as  follows; 
“Jenre,”  “Jonry,”  and  “Genrie.”  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  how  he,  or  any  one  not  familiar  with 
correctly  spoken  French,  would  have  spelled  the  word, 
had  he  heard  it  pronounced,  as  it  should  be,  in  one 
syllable — “ zhongr.” 


Terms  of  Self-Reproach 

Why  is  it  that  camerists  refer  to  themselves  as 
“camera-bugs,”  “camera-fiend.s,”  and  other  undigni- 
fied and  unneces.sarily  harsh  names.^  “Photo-Fan,”  as 
used  by  Michael  Gross,  in  his  humorous  poem  i)ub- 
lished  in  our  Decemlicr  issue,  does  not  seem  so  harsh  as 
it  looks  to  some  persons,  for  it  is  an  ablweviation  of 
“ photograpliic  fanatic,”  and  is  not  altogether  illogical. 
The  attempt  to  be  humorous  or  witty,  is  doubtless  the 
reason  that  so  many  young  writers  apjdy  to  themselves 
terms  that  seem  to  emanate  from  a class  of  persons 
which  cannot  resist  the  tendency  to  ex'press  the  fast, 
nervous  pace  at  which  present-day  Americans  are  go- 
ing. Hence,  the  fli])pant  brevity  with  which  officers  of 
the  law,  gentlemen,  garments  and  repasts  are  referred 
to,  viz.,  “cops,”  “gents,”  “pants,”  “lunches.”  If 
cameri.sts,  who  by  the  persistent  annoyance  of  defense- 
less ])eo]jle  with  their  unwelcome  advances,  merit  op- 
probrious appellations,  it  is  belter  to  let  the  reproach 
come  from  the  chani])ions  of  the  victims,  or  from  the 
victims,  themselves. 

A Protection  to  Fur-Dealers 

J.xcoK  Kinstet.n,  the  fur-dealer,  lost  the  sale  of  a 
number  of  valuable  coats,  last  year,  because  prospec- 
tive customers  returned  them  with  the  .stereotyped 
excuse  that  they  didn't  suit.  The  last  one  returned 
for  that  reason  caused  quite  a scene  in  his  store.  As 
usual,  the  young  woman  declared  that  she  was  sorry 
tliat  she  couldn’t  keep  tlie  sable-coat,  because  most  of 
her  friends  did  not  like  it.  “That  isn’t  very  strange,” 
remarked  Ein.stein’s  bright  salesman,  “for  the  dance- 
order  1 found  in  one  of  the  pockets  shows  that  you 
must  have  had  enough  judges”;  whereupon  the  young 
woman  i)romi)tly  dro]>]jed  to  the  floor  in  a faint. 

This  year  he  hit  upon  a novel  scheme  to  trap  these 
artful  borrowers.  He  has  arranged  willi  a local  i)ho- 
tographer  to  make  a flashlight-group  of  the  parly  at 
which  the  individual  with  one  of  Ins  fur-garments  on 


A Perpetual  Novelty 

Frank  King,  the  well-known  photographer  of  Syra- 
cuse, was  the  subject  of  several  jokes — not  at  his  baby’s 
but  at  his  own  expense — two  years  ago.  Mr.  King  had 
another  addition  to  his  family,  last  May.  On  entering 
King  Solomon’s  Lodge,  where  he  is  Senior  Warden,  he 
hailed  George  Warren,  the  Junior  Warden,  with  a de- 
lighted: “Say,  Brother  Warren,  do  you  know  that 
my  . . .”  “I  know.  Brother  King,”  quickly  inter- 
rupted the  equally  delighted  Junior  Warden,  “that’s 
exactly  what  my  baby  does!” 


Taking  No  Chances 

Partictp.xnts  in  Photo-Era  competitions  are  fa- 
miliar w'ith  the  data-blanks,  supplied  by  the  magazine, 
and  filled  out  by  the  participants.  The  last  line,  to 
be  filled  out,  reads,  “Is  print  to  be  criticized.^”  In 
most  case.s,  the  word  “yes”  is  in.serted;  at  other  times, 
the  .space  is  left  blank.  Among  the  jjictures  received 
for  a recent  competition  was  one  of  average  merit 
which,  according  to  an  added  statement  of  the  sender, 

had  been  at  the  Salon.  The  data-blank  had 

been  carefully  filled  out;  but  on  the  concluding  line, 
“Is  the  print  to  be  criticized.^”  the  sender  had  written, 
“Not  on  your  life!” 

A Baconian  Theory 

“Reading  maketh  a full  man,  conference  a ready  man, 
and  writing  an  exact  man.”  B.vcon. 

Our  friend  Bacon  wrote  wisely,  for  he  had  doubtle.ss 
in  mind  the  worker  in  the  photographic  field.  In  the 
first  place,  he  compliments  the  regular  reader  of  Photo- 
Era;  in  the  second  i)lace,  he  approves  the  worker  who 
attends  photographers’  conventions,  and,  in  the  third 
place,  he  felicitates  the  Editor  of  Photo-Era.  May 
all  merit  the  philosopher’s  implieil  praise! 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


George  Eastman  Still  Suspected 

It  was  generally  thought  that  the  will  of  the  late 
Henry  C.  Frick  would  remove  any  doubt  that  might 
exist  in  the  minds  of  some  persons  with  regard  to  the 
true  identity  of  “Mr.  Smith,”  the  mysterious  bene- 
factor, who  has  given  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  the  sum  of  seven  million  ilollars,  and  prom- 
ises to  add  tour  million  dollars  provided  that  a like 
amount  be  raised  from  other  sources  before  January  1, 
19-20.  Though  Mr.  Frick  left  the  sum  of  live  million 
dollars  to  the  Institute,  he  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
mysterious  Mr.  Smith  whose  identity  has  not  yet  been 
disclosed  by  President  MacLauriu,  although,  as  stated 
by  the  Editor  of  Photo-Er.v,  in  the  November  issue 
and  reiterated  now,  George  Eastman,  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  is  undoubtedly  that  blessed  and 
much-envied  individual. 

President  MacLaurin’s  statement  is  as  follows: 

“ I am  being  deluged  with  questions  from  newspapers 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  connecting  the  name  of 
Mr.  Smith  with  the  late  Mr.  Frick.  Formerly  I had  to 
decline  to  answer  all  questions  regarding  the  identity 
of  Technology's  greatest  benefactor,  Imt  I can  now  say 
definitely  that  Mr.  Frick  was  not  Mr.  Smith.  Happily, 
Mr.  Smith  is  still  living  and  is  watching  with  interest 
the  progress  of  the  campaign  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
his  very  generous  offer. 

“ It  will  need  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  meet  those 
conditions  within  the  few  weeks  that  remain  tmtil  the 
first  of  January — the  time  limit  that  Mr.  Smith  has 
set.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  continued 
support  from  great  benefactors  such  as  Mr.  Frick  and 
Mr.  Smith  unless  men  of  lesser  means,  who  see  equally 
clearly  the  importance  to  the  nation  of  the  highest 
kind  of  technical  training,  take  their  full  share  in  help- 
ing forward  the  great  cause. 

“Nor  can  anyone  with  any  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  the  jiresent  and  any  vision  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  future  have  the  slightest  doubt  that  all  the  en- 
dowment that  may  come  to  Technology  from  Mr. 
Frick's  benefaction,  and  as  a result  of  iUr.  Smith's  offer, 
will  be  most  urgently  needed. 

"RICTI.XRD  C.  MACL.\URIN.” 


The  Annual  Pittsburjih  Salon,  1920 

The  Seventh  .\nnual  Pittsburgh  Salon  of  Pictorial 
Photography  will  be  held  in  the  Galleries  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  I’ittsburgh.  I’a.,  .March  ,'5  to  ,‘31, 
1920,  inclusive. 

All  prints  submitted  will  be  passed  ui)on  by  an 
impartial  and  thoroughly  competent  committee  of 
selection.  Prints  that  i)o.s.sess  the  highest  merits  in 
artistic  expression  and  execution  will  be  hung. 

,\s  it  has  been  our  rule,  heretofore,  no  picture  is 
eligible  that  has  been  exhibited  before  in  the  I'nited 
States. 

Entry-blanks,  containing  full  information  and  con- 
ditions of  the  Salon,  may  be  obtained  from  Charles 
K,  .\rcher.  Secretary,  1112  Carnegie  Muilding,  Pitt.s- 
burgh.  Pa.  Last  day  for  receiving  i>rints  i'  Thurs- 
day, February  .5,  1920. 


Allen  E.  Churchill 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of 
our  friend  and  contriliutor,  .^llen  E.  Churchill.  Read- 
ers of  Photo-Er.v  will  recall  the  many  beautiful 
pictures  and  helpful  articles  by  Mr.  Churchill  that 
have  appeared  during  the  past  few  years.  His  con- 
tributions invariably  posse.s.sed  rare  charm  and  interest. 
Our  sincere  .sympathy  is  extended  to  Mrs.  Churchill 
in  her  sorrow-. 

A Typical  New  Year’s  Wish 

December  29,  1919. 

My  de.vr  Mr.  French: 

Here’s  hoping  as  '-20  draw-s  near. 

That  your  skies  be  all  bright  and  clear, 

That  no  evil  attack  you, 

No  sickness  sidetrack  you; 

Good  fortune  attend  you. 

Good  .Vngels  defend  you; 

I wish  you  a happy  New-  Year! 

WrLLI.VM  II.  Hi,.\C'.\R. 


Elysian  Camera  Club 

An  interesting  lecture  on  the  basic  principles  of  the 
camera,  by  Mr.  Rolwell  of  the  Ansco  Company,  w-as 
enjoyed  by  the  members  of  the  Elysian  Camera  Clul), 
Hoboken,  N.J.,  on  October  31.  This  w-as  the  second  of 
a series  of  educational  lectures  and  demonstrations 
during  the  month.  The  beginner,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vanced w-orker,  is  invited  to  atteinl  all  the.se  lectures 
and  demonstrations,  which  are  free. 

Ward  Muir’s  Straight  Photography 

In  the  article  by  Mr.  Ward  Muir  on  “Straight  Prints 
from  Straight  Negatives,”  an  apple  of  discord  has  been 
thrown  into  the  ])ictorial  photography  camp,  which 
should  cause  a good  deal  of  ink  to  be  shed,  for,  w-hether 
he  meant  to  do  so  or  not,  it  seems  to  me  that  his  con- 
tention strikes  at  the  very  root  of  photography's  claims 
to  be  an  art  at  all. 

The  essence  of  an  artistic  presentment  is  surely  that 
it  shall  reflect  not  merely  the  form  or  details  of  .some 
sulqect  in  nature,  but  the  mentality  of  the  artist.  'I'he 
definition  of  art  as  “nature  seen  through  a tempera- 
ment” may  be  hackneyed,  but  it  is  surely  true.  -Vnd 
if  it  be  true,  how  is  that  temperament  to  aff'ect  the 
result  in  any  way  if  the  photograi)hic  jn'oeess  is  allowed 
its  action  unfettered  in  any  degree  by  the  ]>h(jtographer? 

Assuming  that  Mr.  Ward  Muir  uses  a tri]>od  camera, 
he  might  leave  his  camera  for  a few  moments,  some 
other  photograi)her  find  it,  and  expose  a i)late.  If 
the  intruder's  technique  cfiualled  Mr.  Muir’s  and  all 
mani])ulation  were  forbidden  him,  he  wouhl  get  a re- 
sult identical  with  Mr.  Muir’s.  Where,  then,  could  he 
express  his  temperament? 

If  it  is  contended  that  the  result  he  obtaineil  would 
be  an  expre.ssion  of  the  temperament  of  .Mr.  War<l 
Muir,  as  he  did  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the 
subject,  it  follows  that  in  pictorial  photographs-  it  docs 
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not  matter  who  does  the  photogra]>ldng.  It  might 
even  be  argued  that  the  pictorial  photographer  need 
know  nothing  wliatever  of  photography.  Which  is 
absurd? — Aktiiur  Findl.vy,  Amateur  Phofographi/. 

Professional  Photographers  Society  of  N.Y. 

Metropolitan  Section 

The  second  of  a series  of  informal  dinners  given  by 
the  Metroi)olitan  Section  of  tlie  Professional  Photog- 
rai)hers  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Dudley 
Hoyt,  chairman,  took  place  at  the  Hotel  A.stor  on  the 
evening  of  October  ‘25. 

The  dinner  was  tendered  to  Fraidc  Scott  Clark,  of 
Detroit.  Otlier  gne.sts  were  Clarence  H.  White  and 
Lejaren  a Hiller,  of  New  York  City. 

In  his  after-dinner  speech,  Mr.  Clark  spoke  enthusi- 
astically of  the  larger  field  in  photography  and  its  rela- 
tions to  the  graphic  arts.  Air.  Clark  has  been  the 
president,  for  two  years,  of  the  Society  of  Graphic  Arts 
in  Detroit. 

Mr.  White,  instructor  in  ])hotography  at  Colnmltia 
College,  and  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  pictorial  plio- 
tography,  spoke  of  his  efforts  to  link  photography  with 
other  crafts  that  use  illustrations  as  a basis  of  their 
work. 

Mr.  Hiller,  who  has  l)een  lirilliantly  successful  in  his 
line  of  illustrating, — using  photography  as  his  means 
of  exiu'cssion, — gave  some  practical  points  along  his 
line  of  activity.  1'he  meeting  was  one  t>f  the  mo.st 
interesting  ever  held  by  the  society. 

A Point  Well  Made 

Hainjver,  New  Hampshire, 

October  2.  ]!H9. 

My  DE.\K  Mm  French: — 

My  silver-cup  arrived  the  other  day  and  I want 
again  to  thank  you  and  to  tell  you  how  pleased  I am 
with  it.  As  I .said  in  m\'  host  letter,  it  is  a thing  which 
one  can  look  back  on  in  later  years  and  still  enjoy; 
but.  if  ])hoto-sup])lies  were  selected,  they  would  soon 
be  gone. 

With  best  wishes  to  PiinTo-ER.\.  T remain, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  1).  SMcrn. 

Waste-Products 

'I'liE  economical  world  into  which  we  are  hurrying  is 
a world  where  the  utmost  use  will  be  made  of  waste- 
products,  says  The  ^imafciir  Phoiogrnpher;  and,  as  pho- 
togra])hy  as  ordinarily  jn-actised  is  a wasteful  i>roee.ss, 
it  .seemed  natural  to  su|>i)ose  that  the  economist  would 
find  here  a fruitful  field  for  his  energies.  Mut  we  were 
unpreiiarcd  for  the  range  of  this  jihase  of  the  .subject 
as  e.xliihited  in  a.  recent  German  treatise,  which  has  to 
do  with  the  waste-products  of  fifty  ditferent  industries 
and  ])nblic  services,  and  claims  to  be  the  first  hook  of 
its  kind  ever  written.  In  tins  volume,  mieof  the  long- 
est chajiters  is  devoted  to  iihotograi)hic  waste — the 
recovery  of  gold  from  old  toniug-baf hs,  the  collection, 
rcilucfion,  and  ])uriffeation  of  the  residues  in  numerous 
photographic  oi)eralions  in  the  collodion  and  silver- 
printing processes,  such  as  the  exhausted  silver-bath, 

I he  develoi>ing  and  intensifying-solul  ions,  fixing-baths, 
and  the  wash-waters  of  these  o]ieralions,  and  of  the 
silver-prints,  and  the  wash-waters  also  after  fixing.  The 
author  al.so  points  out  what  concealed  silver-mines 
there  are  in  llie  solid  residues  of  i)fiotogra[)hy,  such  as 
old  silver-filters,  old  enclosures  in  the  |)late-boxes,  the 
p.-i])cr-wra))]>ings  on  pre])ared  plates  (?)  and  clippings. 


Our  Illustrations 

(Continued  from  page  JfO) 

multiplicity  of  objects — or  thematic  originality. 
Among  the  portrayals  of  buildings  in  their  entirety, 
none  was  deemed  worthy  of  official  recognition,  so  that 
the  three  leading  pictures  represented  but  fragments — 
fagades — and  these  made  a strong  ajrpeal  to  the  jury. 
Is  this  to  be  wondered  at?  Well  may  the  painter  look 
to  his  laurels,  when  he  comes  to  view  these  masterpieces 
of  i^ictorial  ])hotography. 

According  to  the  invariable  ]jractlce  of  Photo-Era, 
when  the  twenty  or  more  prints  of  prize-winning 
(pialities,  in  the  “ ,\rchitectural  Subjects”  competition, 
were  submitted  to  the  jury,  the  identity  of  the  makers 
was  withheld,  and,  after  the  awards  had  been  made, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  highest  honor  had  gone  to 
E.  M.  Pratt,  who  received  this  same  distinction  in 
the  architectural  class,  October,  1918,  for  his  splendid 
portrayal  of  the  Capitol  of  California,  at  Sacramento, 
ptd)lished  in  .lanuary,  1919.  That  picture  represents 
the  stately  structure  in  its  entirety  and  with  hand- 
some, low  trees  only  partly  concealing  certain  sections 
of  the  buihling.  It  has  been  hung  in  .\merican  and 
British  salons  where  it  has  won  general  admiration. 
Air.  Pratt's  ])re.sent  achievement  is  again  a felicitous 
comlunation  of  the  work  of  man  and  nature.  The 
imi)ortance  of  cooi)erating  with  King  Sol  is  illustrated 
in  highly  artistic  fashion.  The  low  trees  certainly 
are  a valuable  feature  in  this  beautiful  composition, 
inasmuch  as  they  .serve  to  soften  the  rigid  lines  of  the 
principal  subject  and  increase  its  basic  stability.  Just 
what  is  the  object  of  the  automobile  and  the  group  of 
soldiers,  in  the  foreground,  is  not  apparent.  Perhaps, 
Mr.  Pratt  can  explain.  F'ortunately — if  I may  venture 
to  ad<l — this  feature  is  so  obscure,  that  it  does  not  im- 
])air  the  general  artistic  effect.  Data:  Name  of 
building  not  given;  March.  1919,  11  a.m.;  sunshine; 
4 X ;5  Sanderson  camera;  8-inch  Struss  Pictorial  lens; 
at  F/4..j;  Standard  Polychrome  plate;  Azol,  in  tank; 
K'-J  filter;  1 10  second;  8 x 10  print  on  Eastman 
Platino  C.  Bromide;  Azol. 

Judging  from  what  has  been  published  of  Nathaniel 
E.  Brooks'  work  in  Photo-Era,  during  the  past  two 
years,  I consider  this  artist  an  expert  technician.  In 
the  competition  under  consideration,  he  rises  to  the 
height  of  a masterful  artist.  In  beauty  and  composi- 
tion his  "Smilight  and  Shadow,  " ])age  flO.  seems  to 
fulfil  every  re(|uirement  in  pictorial  art.  Mr.  Brooks, 
also,  demonstrates  the  admirable  judgment  of  joining 
forces  with  King  Sol,  the  artist.  What  a wonderfully 
beautiful  effect  he  has  ijroduced  here!  But  it  was  the 
camerist.  Air.  Brooks,  who  responded  and  made  the 
suggestion  his  own.  The  two  groups  of  white  globes 
su|)j)ly  needed  and  striking  accents  in  this  superb 
theme,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  material  has  been 
made  subservient  to  the  artist's  will,  deserves  the 
highest  praise.  In  analyzing  the  technical  merits  of 
this  rare  artistic  achievement,  the  beholder  should  not 
overlook  the  skill  with  which  Mr.  Brooks  has  main- 
tained the  truth  of  linear  ])erspective.  Data;  June 
1!),  li)19;  2 P.M.;  bright  sunsliine;  n JK  Tele- 
scopic Bevolving-Back  Graffex;  fitted  with  a Itij^-cm. 
Carl  Zeiss  lens,  series  Ic,  F 4. .5;  used  at  F K-1 
filter;  I 10  second;  W.  A-  W.  Panchromatic  Plate; 
])yro-so<la.  in  tank;  2^  o ^ ])art  of  negative  en- 
larged on  P.  M.  C.  No.  8 Bromide;  M.  Q.:  print  re- 
develoi)cd  by  bleaching  and  sulfiding. 

'Pile  corner  of  a |)ortico  with  fluted  Doric  columns, 
by  E.  B,  Stancliff,  ]>age  f!7,  lielougs  to  General  Grant's 
Tomb,  on  Riverside  Drive,  New  Y>rk  City.  It  un- 
doubtedly would  have  l)een  ea.sy  for  Mr.  Stancliff  to 
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photograph  the  entire  edifice;  but,  as  already  stated, 
a fragment  of  a structure — as  in  this  case — gives  a 
free  reign  to  the  artist's  powers  of  interpretation  and 
stirs  the  imagination  of  the  beholder  who  sees  the 
finished  print.  This,  the  reader  may  find  to  be  true 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Stanclitf's  picture.  The  low-toned 
details  of  this  section — the  south-west  corner — of 
Grant's  magnificent  mausoleum  are  singularly  true  to 
nature.  The  glimpse  of  the  Hud-son  River  and  the 
shore  of  New  Jersey  are  also,  and  appropriately,  in 
a low  key,  the  only  highlight  in  the  picture  being  a 
part  of  the  sky,  in  the  center.  The  general  effect  is 
somber  and  in  entire  harmony  with  this  noble  theme. 
Data:  Bright  light;  No.  4 Screen-Focus  Kodak  4 x 5; 
7-inch  R.  R.  lens;  stop,  U.  S.  8;  3-time  ray-filter; 
1/25  second;  Eastman  X.  C.  Film;  E.  K.  special 
developer;  Royal  Bromide  enlargement. 

A feature  worthy  to  be  noted  by  the  student,  in  the.se 
three  prize-pictures,  is  the  remarkably  true  linear  per- 
spective. This  is  due  to  the  intelligent  use  of  a lens  of 
adequate  focal  length.  The  data,  in  each  case,  will 
explain. 

Beginners’  Competition 

The  charming  landscape,  which  received  the  leading- 
honor  in  the  October  competition,  is  remarkable  in 
that  its  author  has  had  no  assistance,  whatever,  in 
any  of  the  technical  processes  in  producing  the  print. 
Furthermore,  he  stated  in  his  declaration  that,  up  to 
November  1,  1919,  he  has  had  less  than  one  year's 
experience  in  i>ractical  photography — in  fact,  until 
last  February  was  ab.solutely  ignorant  of  the  difference 
between  hypo  and  metol.  This  beautiful  October 
land.scape  seems  to  lack  nothing  to  imi>rove  its  com- 
position unle.ss,  perhaps,  the  dark  mass  of  woods,  at 
the  right,  were  to  be  lightened  in  tone,  .so  as  to  make 
that  part  of  the  picture  appear  less  top-heavy.  The 
ever-busy  trimming  brigade  might  descry  an  oi>por- 
tunity  for  activity  by  suggesting  a diminution  of  the 
foreground;  but  I should  not  be  in  favor  of  this,  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  this  feature  and  its  wi.se  sid)- 
ordination  to  the  sulq'ect  proper.  Data:  Locality, 

Norwich.  Vermont;  October,  3 p.m.;  faint  sunlight; 
'2}4,  X Folding  Brownie;  R.R.  lens,  at  F IfJ;  1,  2.5 
second;  Ansco  Film;  Wallace's  Metol;  Argo  Enlarg- 
ing Smooth  Matte.  Least  Contrast;  enlarged  with 
.soft-focus  lens,  at  F 11. 

"The  Conservatory,"  i)age  42,  has  sufficient  merit 
to  have  won  an  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Advanced 
Workers'  competition  of  architectural  subjects.  The 
[)icture  was  made  in  City  Bark,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
and,  apparently,  on  rising  ground,  which  did  not 
permit  a better  ])erspective.  At  present,  the  mass  of 
bushes  hugs  the  conservatory;  besides,  it  is  too  low  in 
tone — doubtless,  the  result  of  underexposure.  Of 
course,  the  general  effect  is  good,  when  one  cotisiders 
the  photographically  unfavorable  situation  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  position  of  the  sun  appears  to  have  been 
correct,  for  hel[)ful  shadows  are  falling  acro.ss  the 
lawn,  although,  it  .seems  that  au  equally  pleasing  re- 
sult could  be  obtained  with  the  sun  coming  fnjm  the 
opposite  direction — from  the  right.  Data:  June, 

about  4 P.M.;  bright  sun;  strong  wind;  S}4  x 434 
Speed  Gratlex;  5-inch  Zeiss  Tessar,  Ic,  F 4.5;  at  full 
aperture;  8-time  color-screen,  (piick-release  ex])osure; 
Bremo  Film-Back;  Bremo  Dev.  Bowders;  contact- 
print  on  Special  Royal  \elox;  Ne])era  develoi)er; 
redeveloped. 

James  V.  Dunham's  superb  still-life — awardeil  first 
prize  in  competition  in  May,  1919 — is  jjresented  again, 
[>age  38,  as  an  example  to  inspire  [>articipants  in  the 
"Still-Life"  competition  which  rloses  Fel>ruary  28. 


F’or  the  benefit  of  the  many  new  subscribers  of  Bhoto- 
Er.v,  the  criticism  and  data  are  repeated  herewith: 

The  average  beholder  of  the  cleverly  executed  fruit- 
piece,  by  James  V.  Dunham,  may  wonder  that  a half- 
tone reproduction  in  black  should  pos.sess  a color- 
suggestion  of  the  objects  themselves,  whereas  the 
original  ])hotographic  print  was  of  a warm  black  tone! 
The  bloom  of  the  grapes  is  remarkable  in  its  fidelity  to 
nature,  the  color  values  in  the  entire  comijositiou  being 
the  result  of  intelligently  directed  technical  skill.  The 
arrangement  of  the  fruits  is  admirable  iu  its  oval  design, 
compact,  without  elaboration.  It  may  be  that  it 
occupies  the  picture-space  with  uo  room  to  spare;  Imt 
this  oversight  is  pardonable  in  view  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  eminently  creditable  result.  Data:  ^lade 
in  Manitoba,  Canada,  August,  1918;  Cycle  Graphic, 
fitted  with  Kodak  Zeiss  anastigmat;  stop,  F/22;  10 
minutes;  good  light;  by  window;  5x7  Banortho 
Central;  3-time  ray-filter;  ])art  of  negative  enlarged  on 
Cyko  Enlarging. 

“Happy  New  Year!’’ 

A H.\PPY  new  year  to  all  readers  and  C'ontributors 
of  Bhoto-Era  I 

A number  of  years  ago,  the  Editor  received  a set  of 
prints  from  a correspondent,  unknown  to  him,  with  the 
request  to  criticize  them  frankly.  This,  he  did. 
Shortly  after  the  prints,  accompanied  by  frank  but 
friendly  criticism,  had  been  returned  to  the  sender,  a 
letter  was  received  from  the  latter  expressing  dissatis- 
faction with  the  criticism  and  suggesting,  sarcastically, 
that  the  Editor  do  better,  if  he  could,  if,  indeed,  he  knew 
how  to  use  a camera.  Instead  of  answering  this  in- 
solent and  ungrateful  correspondent,  or  ])ublishing  his 
two  letters,  the  Editor  appeared  as  author  of  a camera- 
tour  in  Bavaria,  the  narrative  being  printed  in  the 
issues  of  January  and  February,  191(1,  together  with 
numerous  half-toned  photogra])hs,  several  of  which 
happened  to  resendJe  tho,se  of  the  unfortunate  cor- 
respomlent.  They  were  street -scenes;  but,  whatever 
their  merit,  they  lacked  the  ol)vious  faults  which 
marred  the  prints  sent  for  the  exi)ressed  purpose  of 
criticism. 

Now,  this  has  not  l)eeu  the  exi)erience  of  Editor 
Beardsley,  who  has  been  au  exqjert  and  versatile 
photographer  for  many  years,  and  tliose  who  know 
only  the  products  of  his  industrious  pen,  must  be  con- 
vinced  that  it  would  be  idle  to  cpiestion  his  technical 
camera-ability.  The  i)icture  of  one  of  his  family-pets, 
page  43,  has  really  a jjersonal  interest;  l)ut,  it  was 
brought  into  the  editorial  .sanctum  sanctorum,  during 
the  first  week  of  December,  for  no  sjjecial  ])ur])ose. 
It  then  occurred  to  the  Editor  to  u.se  the  i)icture  as  a 
means  to  carry  to  our  friends  and  well-wishers  the  greet- 
ings of  the  new  year. 
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Contributing  Critics 

The  picture  offered  this  mouth  to  our  contributing 
critics  for  public  consideration  is  " Blaekberrying"  by 
Edwin  Gore  Duniuug,  a ])rofessional  ])hotograi)her  of 
high  standing.  Mr.  Duuiuug  has  won  several  Bjioto- 
Eka  j)rizes  and  has  also  contributed  many  beautiful 
pictures.  In  the  ])resent  instance,  he  has  con.sented-  - 
with  his  usual  good  nature — to  have  his  charmitig  out- 
door-genre  reproiluced  for  Bhoto-Era  readers. 


LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


The  sixty-fourth  Annual  Exhilhtion  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  opened  on 
October  13;  but  space  did  not  allow  it  to  be  noticed  in 
our  last  letter.  It  was  again  held  in  the  Society’s 
Rooms  in  Russell  Square,  and  admission  was  free. 
The  usual  illustrated  catalog  was  issued  at  a shilling. 
We  wish  that  we  could  hail  this  show  as  an  improvement 
on  the  last,  which,  as  we  recorded  in  the,se  notes,  was 
none  too  good  in  the  quality  of  the  Pictorial  Section. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  curve  has  taken  a further 
dip  downwards,  and  there  is  less  work  of  pictorial  merit 
even  than  last  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
in  time  to  come,  when  the  Royal  holds  open  exhibitions 
at  a public  gallery,  it  will  once  more  become  repre- 
sentative of  much  that  is  good  in  pictorial  photography. 
Quite  a numlier  of  the  exhibits  seemed  to  have  been 
put,  not  only  out  of  focus,  but  out  of  tone,  in  order  to 
obtain  results  that  certainly  had  not  lieen  achieved, 
as  conld  be  seen  by  their  titles;  as,  for  instance,  in 
“A  Woodland  Glade,”  which  was  so  hoiielessly  black, 
that  it  would  never  suggest  anything  so  sylvan.  There 
were  some  nudes  that  were  even  less  successful  than 
such  subjects  usually  are,  and  that  is  .saying  a good 
deal.  The  one  exhibitor  who  .stood  prominently 
forward  as  a valuable  asset  to  the  show,  was  Hugo 
van  Wadenoyen,  Junior,  who  sent  some  strong  masterly 
portraits,  one  of  which  was  reproduced  in  the  catalog 
to  the  lasting  credit  of  the  jioYvers  that  be. 

But  the  Royal  does  not  stand  only  for  pictorial 
work.  There  was  one  room  filled  with  interesting 
jihotographs  of  scenes  and  people  in  the  South  I’acific 
Islands,  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  AlcMahon,  F.R.G.S., 
and  we  incidentally  got  glimpses  of  life  in  what  was 
once  a German  colony,  as  in  the  pictures  of  German 
New  Guinea.  The  compiler  of  the  catalog  had  evi- 
dently a grim  liumor,  and  was  determined  that  the 
visitor’s  interest  sliould  be  aroused,  for  under  the 
photographs  of  Papua,  we  got  a portrait,  called  “Chief 
of  the  Mountains,”  and  the  laconic  and  gruesome  in- 
formation that  “He  ate  his  mother-in-law,”  was  added 
to  the  title  in  the  catalog;  and  as  we  gazed  at  this 
dusky  gentleman's  savage,  coarse  features,  we  were 
compelled  to  believe  it. 

Then  there  was  a room  devoted  to  color-trans- 
parencies, and  we  .saw  the  usual  variety  of  color-plates, 
mostly  very  good  in  their  way,  shown  with  a light 
behind  them.  But,  probalily,  the  most  inqxirtant 
and  iiermanently  u.seful  section  was  that  devoted  to 
scientific  ami  technical  work;  and,  although  the  jirints 
in  (his  group  were  not  so  interesting  to  the  onlinary 
visitor  as  work  shown  in  the  other  .sections,  they  had, 
many  of  them,  a lasting  u.se  and  value.  The  illu.s- 
trations  were  well  reiuoduced  and,  from  the  jiopular 
point  of  view,  were  chosen  with  care,  .\mong  them, 
we  have  the  inevitalJe  portrait  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
whose  features  have  become  so  familiar  Yvith  the 
general  public  through  the  activities  of  the  press. 

A British  hlm-company  has  been  formed  with  the 
.sole  oliject  of  making  educational  films.  They  are 
already  negotiafing  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
produce  a film  that  shows  the  necessity  of  the  campaign 
agaiiLst  rats.  Jncidentally,  this  seems  a very  necessary 
step,  seeing  how  mnch  apathy  was  shown  by  many 
districts  in  a.ssi.sting  in  the  rat-destruction  canqiaign 


that  has  recently  closed.  One  of  the  heads  of  the 
Natural  History  Department  of  the  British  Museum 
is  already  at  work  writing  the  “scenario,”  and  the  film 
is  fo  show  the  damage  rats  can  do,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  become  disease-carriers.  The  aims  of  the 
company  are  to  produce  purely  educational  films  on 
historical,  natural  history,  and  scientific  subjects. 
This  is  all  to  the  good;  but  the  company’s  work  ought 
to  be  supplemented  by  some  action  on  the  part  of  our 
educational  authorities  in  adapting  the  kinema  for  use 
in  schools,  as,  unlike  the  United  States,  we  have  at 
present  no  arrangement  for  giving  film-lessons  to  the 
children.  That  the  film  is  valuable  in  education,  was 
shown  by  the  speeding  up  of  the  training  of  air-pilots 
during  the  war,  when  this  method  was  tried. 

Commercial  film-production  is  certainly  going  ahead 
here.  Four  companies  are  planning  to  erect  great 
studios  near  London.  Work  has  already  begun  in 
converting  the  disu.sed  power-station  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Railway,  at  Islington,  into  a studio  with  all  modern 
improvements.  This  will  be  a British  company  work- 
ing in  co-ojieration  with  one  of  the  largest  producing 
firms  in  the  United  States,  and  most  of  the  lighting- 
ecpiijunent  has  been  lirought  from  America.  Then, 
there  is  the  new  £1,000,000  Film-Company  that  has 
already  announced  its  intention  to  build  a studio 
clo.se  to  London,  that  will  have  a floor-space  of  300 
feet  by  150  feet,  and  will  contain  a large  sunken  pool 
for  .special  effects.  Another  company  has  obtained  an 
estate  on  an  eminence  of  000  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
yet  near  London,  but,  exactly  where,  we  are  not  told. 
And  yet  a fourth  has  taken  the  Oatlands  Lodge  Estate 
at  Weybridge,  the  surroundings  of  which  are  ideal  for 
film-iiroduction.  Not  only  are  new  studios  being- 
built,  but  many  of  the  present  ones  are  being  extended 
and  altered  so  that  they  may  be  u.sed  to  their  very 
full  capacity. 

Converting  swords  into  plough-shares  is  an  old 
story;  Imt  we  have  its  up-to-date  examjile  in  the  news, 
that  the  Krupps  are  to  make  cameras.  A portion  of 
the  vast  munition-factory  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  photograiihic  apparatus  in  connection  with  the 
well-known  firm  of  Ernemann.  the  Dresden  camera- 
makers.  It  would,  indeed,  lie  a satisfactory  ending 
of  the  story,  if  in  future  the  Krupps’  reputation  relied 
on  cameras  rather  than  cannons. 

The  aftermath  of  the  war  is  very  much  with  us. 
The  war-memorials  have  given  a great  impetus  to  all 
kinds  of  designers;  but  judging  by  the  exhibition  of 
war-memorials,  lately  held  at  Burlington  House,  no 
genius  seems  to  have  arisen,  and  there  was  very  little 
iiLspiration  or  originality  to  be  seen.  So  that,  with 
the  excejition  of  tlie  Cenotajih,  not  many  photographs 
of  such  sulijects  have  been  published.  Probably,  soon, 
we  shall  see  some  pictures  of  war-graves  in  France, 
as  there  is  a company  of  officers  whose  headipiarters 
is  at  Amiens  who  have  an  eipiipinent  of  motor-cars 
and  iihotograjihers  (if  the  latter  may  be  called  by  that 
name)  so  that,  at  very  short  notice,  they  can  deliver  a 
photograiih  of  any  grave  in  France  or  Flanders.  Some 
neighbors  have  sent  to  them  to-day  giving  the  e.xact 
location  of  a brother’s  grave,  and  we  ho])e  soon  to  be 
able  to  give  our  readers  some  particulars  of  this  interest- 
ing jihotographic  develojunent  in  the  war-area. 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 


Price  of  Monomet  Reduced 

The  many  users  of  Monomet  developer  will  be  in- 
terested to  learn  that  the  Ansco  Company,  sole  agent 
for  this  product  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  has 
put  into  effect  under  date  of  December  10,  1919,  a 
revised  price-list  showing  a reduction  of  approximately 
25%  in  the  retail-prices  of  the  developer.  The  new 
list-prices  are  as  follows:  One  pound,  $15.00;  one-half 
pound,  $7.05;  one-quarter  pound.  $3.90;  one  ounce, 
$1,00.  IVe  are  sure  that  the  many  users  of  Monomet 
will  be  pleased  at  this  substantial  reduction. 


Newco  Flash-Powder 

The  flashlight-season  is  now  at  its  height  and  a reli- 
able flashpowder  is  of  first  importance.  We  are  pleased 
to  call  our  readers'  attention  to  the  Newco  Flash- 
Powder  made  by  the  Newco  Products  Company,  320 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Burke  & James,  Inc., 
Chicago,  and  G.  Gennert,  New  York,  are  the  wholesale 
distributors  to  the  trade. 


Ivory  White 

We  are  indebted  to  C.  F.  Behrens,  1530  Taft  Road, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  sending  us  a very  interesting  let- 
ter written  by  an  expert  jjenman  with  Ivory  White  Ink 
on  deep  blue  paper.  The  effect  was  novel  and  showed 
to  advantage  the  excellent  qualities  of  this  ink  for  pho- 
tographic requirements.  Ivory  White  is  well  suited  to 
titling  photographs  in  albums  because  it  will  not  rub, 
peel  or  powder  off,  flows  smoothly  and  dries  quickly, 
with  a hard,  ivory  finish.  It  is  ready — nothing  to 
prepare. 

City  .Sale  and  Exchange,  London 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  call  our  readers’  attention 
to  the  City  Sale  and  Exchange,  99  Fleet  Street.  Loudon, 
E.  C.  4,  England,  whose  advertisement  appears  in  this 
issue.  After  a thorough  reading  of  the  latest  descrip- 
tive matter  issued  by  this  well-known  English  firm,  we 
were  amazed  at  the  hundreds  of  sui)crb  equipments 
listed.  Yirtually  every  standard  camera,  shutter  and 
lens  is  included.  Rarely  have  we  .seen  a catalog  filled 
with  so  much  accurate,  timely  photographic  informa- 
tion of  practical  interest  to  amateur  and  professional 
photographers,  and,  .specially,  one  i.ssued  by  a dealer  in 
new  and  used  apparatus. 


Word  from  II.  M.  Bennett 

We  were  pleased  to  receive  an  attractive  rotogravure 
postcard  from  our  friend,  II.  M.  Bennett,  dated  No- 
vember 18,  1919,  Hamburg.  Germany.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Mr.  Bennett  was  directing  head  of  the 
International  I’hoto-Sales  Corporation,  New  York, 
which  specialized  in  lea  cameras  and  Carl  Zeiss  lenses, 
before  the  war.  The  postcard  bore  the  message, 
“En  route  to  the  home  of  Ica  cameras  and  Carl  Zei.ss 
lenses.”  From  this  we  infer  that  soon  these  goods  will 
again  be  on  the  American  market. 


Sample  Copies  of  Photo-Era 

In  the  past,  we  have  always  been  glad  to  send  sample 
copies  of  Photo-Era  in  response  to  requests.  To-day, 
conditions  over  which  we  have  no  control,  have  com- 
pelled us  to  discontinue  this  practice.  In  compliance 
with  governmental  regulations  with  regard  to  paper- 
conservation,  w'e  print  enough  copies  of  Photo-Era  to 
meet  the  demands  of  paid  subscribers,  photo-dealers, 
advertisers,  news-agencies,  and  no  more. 

Requests  for  sample  copies  cannot  be  honored  unless 
they  are  accompanied  by  twenty  cents  in  stamps. 
Perfect  copies  of  Photo-Era  will  be  sent  promptly, 
postpaid,  in  response  to  all  such  requests. 

Please  Write  Your  Name  Legibly 

The  importance  of  w'riting  one’s  name  clearly,  par- 
ticularly in  matters  of  business,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  several  governmental  departments  require  abso- 
lutely that  the  signature  to  any  order,  document, 
requisition  or  communication  be  typewritten.  The 
necessity  of  this  ruling  is  obvious. 

Photo-Era  has  among  its  files,  awaiting  attention,  a 
number  of  letters,  orders  and  photographs,  many  of 
the  latter  having  been  entered  in  several  of  our  com- 
petitions. Unfortunately,  the  names  of  the  senders 
are  written  so  hurriedly,  or  with  the  intention  to  pre- 
serve a characteristic  signature,  as  to  be  entirely  illegi- 
ble— except  to  the  signers  themselves. 

Moral;  be  reasonable,  when  certain  of  your  com- 
munications remain  unanswered;  or,  to  ensure  atten- 
tion, typewrite  your  signature! 

Buried  Knowledge 

In  the  course  of  a year  many  items  of  interest  to  the 
individual  photographer  appear  in  the  issues  of  the 
photographic  ]>ress,  says  The  British  Journal;  but  in 
the  rush  of  work  they  are  lost  sight  of,  and  when  occa- 
sion arises  to  refer  to  them  they  are  not  forthcoming. 
We  do  not  think  that  many  ]>eople  preserve — much 
less  bind — i)hotographic  iieriodicals,  anil  the  result  is 
that  when  a dilliculty  arises  there  is  no  course  open  but 
to  address  a query  to  the  editor.  This,  of  course,  elicits 
a reply  which  is  necessarily  lirief,  and  although  the 
inquirer  may  be  referred  to  a full  discussion  of  his 
problem,  the  issue  containing  the  article  may  have 
run  out  of  i>riut.  'I'o  obviate  this  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  adopt  a simple  method  of  filing  such  articles  as 
the  reader  may  feel  interested  in.  A cheap  and  ea.sy 
.system  is  to  jirocure  a jiacket  of  strotig  manilla  enve- 
lopes about  7 by  5 inclies.  On  the  outside  of  each  is 
written  a dift'erent  subject,  such  as  Bromide  Printing, 
Intensifiers,  Lens-Matters,  and  .so  on,  the  whole  being 
enclo.sed  in  any  convenient  box.  It  is  now  easy  to  cut 
out  any  article  or  iiaragraph,  and  to  file  it  away  for 
future  reference.  Small  paragraphs  should  be  pasted 
iqion  a larger  jiiece  of  paper  to  avoiil  loss.  Naturally, 
the  file  need  not  be  exclusively  iihotographic,  but  may 
contain  many  irscful  wrinkles  and  recipes  for  matters 
of  household-interest  ajipearing  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.  J’he  file  is  better  than  a scrajibook  as 
no  [lasting  is  required. 


B a u sch  Ipmb 


There’s  density  and  definition; 
detail  in  high  lights  and  shadows; 
correctness  of  perspective;  color 
value— consider  all  these. 


For  the  negative  can  show  only 
what  the  lens  throws  upon  it. 


And  any  picture  worth  taking  at 
all  is  worth  taking  as  well  as  it  can 
he  taken. 


In  poor  light — cloudy  or  rainy 
outdoors,  on  porches  or  indoors— 
good  snapshots — better  than  many 
a time  exposure — can  be  made 
easily  through  Bausch  & Lomb 
Tessar  Anastigmats  (Ic,  f.4.5.,  or 
Ilb,  f.6.3).  And  in  bright  sunlight 
they  stop  the  fastest  action  blurlessly. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  put  a Tessar 
Anastigmat  on  your  camera.  Then 
you  will  see  how  pleasurable 
photography  can  be. 


What  will 


the  negative  show? 


Leading  American  Makers  of  Photo- 
graphic  Lenses,  Microscopes,  Projection 
Apparatus  (Balopticons),  Ophthalmic 
Lenses  and  Instruments,  Photo-micro- 
graphic Apparatus,  Range-finders  and 
Gun-sights  for  Army  and  Navy,  Search- 
light Reflectors,  Stereo-Prism  Binocu- 
lars, Magnifiers  and  Other  High-Grade 
Optical  Products. 


BAUSCH  & LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 


022  ST.  PAUL  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON 


TESSAS.  AMSIIGMAIS! 


Piioto-Eha  tlie  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Aflvertising 


FEBRUARY 


1920 


20  CENTS 
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Efficiency  in  the  Printing  Room 

can  never  be  obtained  with  make-shift  or  antiquated 
equipment.  A reliable,  scientihcally  correct,  modern 
printing  machine  is  essential  in  the  production  of 
work  of  highest  quality. 

The  Ansco  11  X 14  Professional  Printing  Machine 
is  designed  for  general  use.  It  is  easy  to  install, 
economical  to  maintain  and  uniformly  dependable  as 
to  light. 

PRICES  and  full  description  of  this  Printer 
and  other  Ansco  professional  apparatus  for 
photographic  studios  will  he  mailed  on  request. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


New  York 

120-l,n  West  22nd  St. 


S.\N  Francisco 

171-173  Second  St. 


Chicago 

- N.  Michigan  Blvd. 


Toronto 

347  Adelaide  St.,  W. 
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Individual  Vision 

H.  TRACT 


can  doubt  that  every  man  sees 
li  his  own  eyes  what  he  looks 
in?  The  impression  of  an  object, 
li  upon  tlie  nerves  of  sight  and 
in  the  brain,  varies  greatly  with 
different  ])crsons;  in  other  words,  the  impres- 
sion of  the  object  is  individual. 

With  regard  to  the  sensation  of  color,  we 
know  cpiite  positively,  and  can  prove  experi- 
mentally, that  some  persons  are  blind  to  many 
and  even  to  all  colors.  Such  color-blindness 
may  lie  either  jrartial  or  com])lcte:  in  the  first 
case  the  person  cannot  see  certain  colors — for 
instance,  the  complementary  colors  like  green 
and  red  or  yellow  and  l)lue  are  exchanged  with 
one  another,  because  with  color-blind  ])ersons 
light  green  and  dark  red  have  the  same  tone. 
There  are  also  j)ersons  who  exchange  yellow  and 
blue — that  is,  these  colors  look  alike  to  them. 

Now  it  is  (piite  certain  that  color-blind  people 
have  quite  peculiar,  individual  notions  of  the 
world  around  them:  one  needs  only  recall  a 

cherry-tree  with  light-gray  cherries  and  light- 
gray  leaves;  the  blooming  face  of  a little  girl 
with  gray  cheeks  anil  lips,  or  blue  eyes  and  blond 
hair  whicli  to  the  blue-yellow  liliiid  lioth  appear 
to  be  of  the  same  gray  tone. 

Even  if  we  jihotographers,  as  such,  are  less 
interested  in  this  color-blindness,  we  should  not 
forget  that  tlie  forms  of  our  surroundings  are 
often  indicated  not  only  by  their  coidours,  but 
tiy  their  tones  and  colors,  and  he  who  fails  to 
get  the  imjiression  from  the  form-indicating  con- 
tours will  not  see  many  forms,  at  all.  or  will  see 
them  wrongly.  It  will  jirobably  be  agreed  that 
jiersons  blind  to  red-green,  will  fail  to  .see  reddish 
>hadows  on  greenish  surfaces  and  tlius  vill 
receive  different  imjiressions  of  form  from  those 
of  a normal-seeing  jjerson. 

If  we  are  also  in  a jiosition  to  jirove  j)ositivel\- 
color-blindness,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  color-imjiressions  of  normall.N-seeing  indi- 


viduals are  exactly  the  same  in  other  words, 
that  the  ether-vibrations  of  a certain  frequency 
or  number  of  light-waves  make  the  same  ini- 
])ression  ou  the  sight-nerve  of  every  so-called 
normal  eye.  Furthermore,  if  on  the  foregoing 
grmmds  we  must  in  the  case  of  notoriously  color- 
blind persons  accept  a sort  of  form-blindness, 
then  the  acce])tancc  of  the  existence  of  a certain 
form-bliudness  based  on  pathological  grounds 
certainly  cannot  be  unjustified. 

Much  more  extensive,  however,  must  lie  the 
form-l)lindness  which  results  from  an  insufficient 
education  of  the  organ  of  sight  as  regards  the 
seeing  of  shapes,  just  as  otherwise  normal  color- 
seeing  but  uiqiractised  eyes  find  it  difficult  or 
imi)ossible  to  recognize  the  finer  distinctions  of 
color-tones. 

Every  day,  one  may  observe  that  many  per- 
sons will  see  shapes  of  an  object  that  other 
l)crsons  absolutely  cannot  .see.  So  we  often 
make  the  ob.servation  that  i)co])le,  on  looking 
at  portraits,  discover  resemblances  to  well- 
known  personages,  where  others  are  uualile  to 
discover  the  most  remote  likeness;  whereas 
lhe.se  same  persons,  ou  the  other  hand,  will 
imagine  they  see  in  “siieakiugiy-like ” j)ortraits 
a numticr  of  dissimilarities.  We  can  account 
for  this  only  by  saying  that  such  eyes  ai’c  sim|)ly 
unreceptive  of  certain  sha])cs,  because  they  do 
not  ])erceive  correctly  the  characteristic  forms  of 
the  original  or  of  the  re])roduction. 

Even  if  we  gencrall\’  accejit  as  the  cause  of 
sucfi  form-blindness  a |)cculiaritA’  induce(l  by  one- 
sided or  defective'  cdut-ation  of  the  organs  of 
sight,  we  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  both 
pathologic  and  psxchologic  inlluenecs  operate  to 
change  or  modify  the  individual  eoneeption  of 
the  forms. 

.V  ])roof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
sickness  or  trying  eirenmstanees  an  object  or 
face  may  look  (|iiiti'  different  to  ns  and  we  get 
a different  impression  of  it  from  what  we  wonid 

.V) 


DREAR  DECEMBER 
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if  we  were  in  good  health  or  in  a more  cheerful 
stale  of  mind.  That  the  eyes  of  love  are  blind 
to  the  freciuently  very  marked  faults  of  its  ob- 
ject is  not  only  a common  impression,  but  a 
j)ositive  fact,  just  as  hypochondriacs  and  hys- 
terical j)ersons  see  many  things  differently  from 
healthy  i)co])le. 

Individual  vision  follows  the  footste])s  of  in- 
<lividual  judgment.  The  conception  of  a j)or- 
trait  is  the  result  of  these  two  actions.  So  it  is 
ex])lainable  when  an  artist’s  conceiitions  of  the 
most  manifold  character  frerpiently  show  sim- 
ilarity to  one  another  in  one  or  more  directions. 

One  might  venture  a desire  to  see  an  error  in 
this  in  all  circnmstances;  but  it  is  really  not 
imj)ossible  that  the  characteristic  is  more  or  less 
intiueneed  by  the  surroundings  at  the  moment. 
I’ersoTis  of  a .serious  disj)osition  who,  after  re- 
maining for  some  time  in  the  presence  of  a hap])y 


face  without  j)artaking  of  some  of  that  happi- 
ness, must  be  hard  to  find.  Therefore,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  personal  traits  of  the  artist  are 
to  a certain  degree  imparted  to  his  subject. 
Thus,  the  judging  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
sitter  would  be  rendered  more  difficult  by  his 
adaptability  to  his  surroundings. 

Unfortunately,  the  education  of  our  genera- 
tion, from  childhood  up,  aims  at  the  obliteration 
of  individuality.  The  children  must  think  and 
feel,  smell  and  see  like  their  i)arents,  and  the 
])upils  like  their  teacher.  Individual  thinkers 
revolt  against  the  lack  of  adaptability  of  our 
educational  system,  but  very  few  have  the  force 
and  faith  in  themselves  to  come  out  of  the  struggle 
victorious.  Then  come  the  everyday  people 
who  see  everything  alike.  In  them,  individ- 
uality of  vision  can  l)e  recognized  only  feebly. 
And  such  people  call  the  inward  convictions  of 


PENSIVE 
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tlieir  iieiglilior  “wrong,”  not  because  it  is  tlieir 
own  individual  opinion  (of  wliich  all  but  a nig- 
gardly remnant  has  been  lost),  but  because  they 
have  “learned”  to  consider  it  so. 

The  eye  must  be  taught  to  learn  how  to  see. 
This  education,  however,  must  not  lie  carried 
so  far  that  the  individuality  of  the  jierson  be 
lost.  In  that  case,  he  will  fall  into  the  jiattern 
habit,  ami  that  is  wliat  jihotograjihy  suffers  from 
most,  to-day. 

If  tlie  artist,  as  generally  ha])pens,  allows  his 
eye  to  learn  the  workings  of  pictorial  art,  to  a 
certain  flegree  this  is  not  objectionable,  jirovided 
that  he  always  accejits  Nature  as  his  higliest 
teacher.  Therefore,  it  is  interesting  and  edu- 
cative to  watch  and  stmh'  how  two  or  more  artists 
will  interpret  the  same  object,  the  same  jierson 
or  the  same  tliought. 

With  regard  to  landscapes,  it  is  remarkalile 
how  one  will  take  in  the  entire  ]>anorama,  whereas 
another  will  take  in  only  a small  section  of  it, 
because  this  for  him  contains  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  view.  Hut  Nature  does  not 


always  arrange  her  details  in  such  a,  way  as  to 
produce  the  most  artistic  effect.  Tlie  artistic- 
eye,  perhajis,  discovers  the  scattered  points  of 
interest  and  rearranges  them  in  a limited  sjiace, 
thus  producing  a satisfying  result. 

And  it  is  only  there  that  the  task  falls  to  the 
artist  of  himself  shaping  tlie  lines  of  a port  rail  . 
One  looks  ipion  all  youths  and  men  as  stage- 
heroes — he  sees  them  wrongly  thus!  The  other 
makes  all  men  intelligent,  thoughiful  meditators! 
That  is  the  outcome  of  a oue-sided,  individual 
view.  The  searching  into  the  individual  charac- 
ter of  men,  the  effort  to  understand  that  character 
and  to  stamp  it  ujion  his  subject  without  force — 
that  indicates  the  artist.  'I'lie  attem])l  to  imi- 
tate portraits  that  he  has  seen,  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  reiuoduction  of  the  individual 
view,  and  leads  oidy  to  iiattern-like  work.  Jl 
is  not  easy  to  force  good  work  into  the  mind,  or 
for  the  mind  to  comprehend  good  jiictures; 
but  comparison  with  nature  is  the  only  means 
which  (-nables  one  to  lay  aside  and  avoid  pal- 
terns-  by  seeing  and  coiuiiosing  individnall.v. 
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Architectural  Traditions  for  the  Photographer 

Modern  Residence  Architecture 

EDWARD  LEE  HARRISON 


ahoA'e  classification  is  very  liroad, 
1,  as  a matter  of  course  can  be 
'crcd  only  in  a brief  and  general 
V.  One  ])oint  may  be  einjiha- 
•d  at  the  beginning:  the  present- 
day  designers  of  domestic  architecture  in  the 
United  States  are  iiroducing  work  tliat  is  the 
eiiual,  and  in  most  cases  the  sujierior,  of  any  other 
in  tlie  world;  and  a national  residence-style  is 
being  evolved  slowly,  which  will  be  second  to 
none  that  has  gone  before. 

Possibly,  the  most  striking  feature  of  our  jires- 
enl-day  residence-architecture  is  its  matter-of- 
fa(t  practicability.  Frankness  is  a thoroughly 
American  characteristic,  and  it  is  evident  to  a 
healthful  degree  in  the  design  of  our  homes.  The 
old-world  tendency — to  make  a stable  or  a 
kitchen  resemble  the  left  wing  of  a royal  palace — 
has  been  sniiplanted  by  a practical  system  of 
treating  the  various  units  in  a sini|)le,  substantial 
way — without  display,  yet  without  neglect. 

d'he  work  of  such  men  as  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
and  Wilson  Eyre  will  endure,  for  it  is  clean, 
sound  and  beautiful.  And  it  is  intensely  ]>rac- 


tical.  These  designers  do  not  work  after  the 
fashion  of  tlieir  cotemporaries  in  the  ateliers  of 
Paris.  Their  drawings  are  rougher,  and  less 
attention  is  paid  to  such  items  as  “centralized 
axis  of  plan”  and  “entourage  of  fagade” — but, 
when  the  buildings  are  placed  in  the  midst  of 
their  appointed  surroundings,  they  “tie  in” 
with  tlie  contour  of  the  grounds  and  the  color- 
scheme,  and  look  as  if  they  belonged  there. 

And  this  is  exactly  ivhat  the  modern  photog- 
rapher— cmjiloyed  by  owner  or  architect — must 
visualize.  His  pictures  must  catch  this  point 
both  exactly  and  suggestively.  The  buildings 
must  be  portrayeil  in  a natural  w^ay.  Forced 
effects — unnatural  perspective  and  elaborate 
retouching — destroy  the  siinjilicity  of  the  design 
and  are  not  desirable.  What  is  desired,  and 
valued  by  architect,  owner  and  builder,  ecpially 
is  a straightforward  ])hotograph,  made  with  first- 
class  apparatus,  balanced  with  judgment  and 
composed  with  skill.  This  picture  must  be  fin- 
ished in  an  absolutely  faultless  manner.  Only 
the  best  of  materials  is  worthy  a place  in  the  work- 
sho])  of  the  modern  artist. 
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It  is  w’ortli  while  to  reiiieml)er,  in  this  regard, 
that  the  photographer  of  to-day  must  compete 
— like  any  other  business-man — with  up-to-date 
concerns.  The  day  of  the  itinerant  and  shift- 
less photographer  is  past.  The  successful  cam- 
erist  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  He  must 
suljscribe  to  the  best  journals,  not  only  of 
photogra])hy;  but  of  architceture,  fashion,  the 
home  and  garden.  An  occasional  motion- 
picture  journal  is  beneficial  also.  His  calling 
must  be  treated  as  a serious  profession. 


he  said  that  the  first  time  he  saw  it  used,  was 
when  visiting  a little  attic-studio,  occupied  by  a 
penniless  artist  who  made  a living  by  painting 
numberless  little  oil-paintings  and  selling  them 
at  a very  low  price.  And  the  feature  of  the  little 
pictures,  which  set  them  out  as  unique  in  the 
experience  of  this  artist,  was  that  they  w'ere  not 
stereotyped  copies  one  of  another,  as  might  be 
expected  when  turned  out  in  such  numbers; 
but  each  one  had  its  (jwn  atmosphere,  its  own 
individuality.  And  the  pemiiless  artist  was 


ENGLISH  DESIGN 


EDWARD  LEE  HARRISON 


And  now  follows  the  crucial  test  of  the  really 
great  and  successful  photographer.  With  all 
the  meclianics  of  his  jirofession  in  hand,  he  must 
jireserve  his  imagination  fresh  and  unwearied; 
for  by  its  spontaneity  is  the  success  or  failure  of 
his  work  to  be  measured.  To  sit  in  a sliaded 
dell,  with  no  cares  or  trials  of  liody  or  mind,  and 
dream  out  a successful  composition  is  a congenial 
task,  but  togetout  in  the  August  sun,  and  carry 
a seven-])onnd  camera  around  a fifty-acre  snb- 
urlian  residence-lot  while  endeavoring  to  obtain 
a few  piitures  ty])ifying  the  restful  atmosiihere 
of  the  place,  may  not  lie  conducive  to  beauty  of 
vision.  Nevertheless  the  jienalty  of  common- 
])lace  work  is  failure. 

One  day  last  summer,  a very  successful  coni- 
mereial  photographer  visited  our  city  and  gave 
a talk  for  the  lienetit  of  the  commercial  studios. 
And,  although  vhat  he  said  was  worth  while, 
and  most  of  it  was  new,  one  thing  stands  out 
juoniinently  above  all  the  iirofessional  secrets 
that  he  ilivnlgcd.  It  relates  ilirectly  to  this 
matter  of  ‘going  stale  ” in  imaginative  c|ualiti('s. 

The  idi-a  he  nu'iitioned  comes  from  Itome,  and 


asked  how  he  accomplished  this  seemingly  ex- 
traordinary feat. 

Somewhat  shamefacedly,  he  produced  a few 
large  disks  of  cardboard,  varying  in  size  and 
jiivoted  to  revolve  concentrically.  Upon  the 
inner  circle  were  written  names  of  places  where 
])ictnres(jue  material  might  be  visualized — such 
as  Venice,  the  Bay  of  Najiles  and  the  Alps.  ITpon 
the  next  circle,  atmiispheric  conditions  were 
noted,  such  as  rain,  clouds,  snow,  and  the  like. 
Then  came  seasons  of  the  year,  times  of  day, 
and  various  other  descrijitive  jihrases.  The 
result  was  that  by  revolving  the  disks  in  the 
manner  of  a roulette-wheel,  the  penniless  artist 
had,  within  his  hand,  the  key  to  some  ten  thou- 
sand \’arying  compositions  or  subjects  for  painting. 
As  an  example,  we  may  say  that  one  reading 
across  the  concentric  disks  gave  something  like 
this.  The  Bay  of  Naples — foggy  morning — 
l)irate-sloo])s — ])re\’ailing  tones  blue  and  silver. 
Or,  again,  d'he  Alps — sunset — stormy  sky — red 
stones  in  foreground.  And  what  do  yon  suppose 
the  jioor  artist  had  named  this  magical  genius.^ 
He  called  it,  the  “Soup-l’ot!”  And  so  to  him  it 
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truly  was,  for  without  it  he  would  prohahly  haA'e 
starved  to  death!  Possibly  we  do  not  all  require 
a “Soup-Pot,”  to  stimulate  our  lagging  imagina- 
tions; yet  I am  going  to  confess  to  you  that 
there  is  a very  good  imitation  of  the  young 
artist’s  device  reposing  in  my  private  desk  right 
now,  against  the  day  of  need. 

The  best  outfit  for  practical  residence-work  of 
the  better  class,  is  a matter  of  individual  ])refer- 
ence.  Each  expert  of  the  lens  and  shutter  will 
give  you  the  suggestion  of  a new  one.  Here  is 
one  from  the  architect’s  standpoint.  First,  a 
good  convertible  anastigmat,  such  as  a Series 
I Velostigmat,  or  a Vila  Protar,  fittetl  to  a re- 
flecting-camera  embodying  the  reversible  back 
and  double-extension  features  and  provided  with 
a liberal  rising-front.  This  outfit,  with  a couj)le 


of  good  fitters  and  both  plate-and-tilm  attach- 
ments, is  well  suited  to  general-  and  detail-work; 
and,  ill  fact,  to  every  requirement  except  in- 
teriors. For  this,  a conqiact  ])ocket-camera 
using  the  same  size  of  plates  and  film  as  the 
larger  one,  and  fitted  with  a lens  of  short  enough 
focal  length  to  take  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees, 
wilt  serve  nicely.  Of  course,  the  negatives  are 
to  be  eidarged,  as  virtually  all  the  best  residence- 
work  is  finished  in  this  manner. 

The  final  print  may  be  made  in  first-class  seiiia, 
platinum,  or  colored  effects;  and  few  owners — 
or  architects  either  for  the  matter  of  that — can 
resist  a really  first-class  enlargement  of  good  size, 
esjiecially  if  the  negative  was  niaile  by  an  artist 
with  imagination.  And  if  imagination  flags, 
why  there's  still  the  “Soup-Pot!” 


Stock-Solutions 


MATEUR  photographers  who  un- 
dertake the  development  and  print- 
ing of  their  own  negatives  and 
carry  out  the  entire  jirocedure 
attached  to  the  proiluction  of  a 
finished  photograph,  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — those  who  rely  on  developers,  toners, 
etc.,  which  may  be  bought  ready  to  use,  and 
those  who  j)refer  to  make  up  their  own  solu- 
tions from  the  original  cheTuicals.  The  latter 
class  is  probably  in  a considerable  majority 
compared  with  the  former:  and,  even  if  this  were 
not  so,  there  are  always  a number  of  ])hotog- 
raphers  who  delight  in  formuhe  and  in  kmjwing 
exactly  the  constituents  of  the  solutions  they 
use  ami  the  part  the  chemicals  i)lay  in  the  pro- 
duction of  their  photographs. 

Developers  that  are  in  juost  frequent  use  by 
the  amateur  who  makes  uj)  his  own  solutions  are 
pyro,  metol  (or  one  of  its  efpiivalents  such  as 
Monomet),  hydroquinone  and  amidol.  The 
worker  with  these  chemicals  at  hand  has  a range 
of  developers  to  meet  every  contingency  for 
jdates,  films  and  papers. 

The  photographer,  whether  amateur  or  i»ro- 
fessional,  who  has  become  wedded  to  the  use  of 
pyro  as  a (leveloi)er  for  ])lates  or  films,  is  a])t  to 
be  extremely  conservative,  and  nothing  short  of 
actual  necessity  will  make  him  cliange  to  the  use 
of  another  developer.  Even  then,  he  will  never 
admit  that  any  other  fleveloi)er  will  give  him 
just  the  pearly  quality,  range  of  gradation  and 
correct  density  that  his  own  pet  p,\ro  formula 
is  capable  tif  i)roducing  so  satisfactorily. 


To  a certain  extent  he  is  right:  for  a correctly 
exposed  plate,  properly  developed  with  a well- 
balanced  pyro  developer,  produces  a negative 
very  tliflicult  to  excel,  either  as  a medium  for 
])roducing  perfect  prints  or  as  a thing  of  beauty 
in  itself — and  there  are  many  negative-lovers 
still,  first  cousins  of  the  amateurs  above  referre<l 
to,  who  derive  pleasure  from  watching  the  marvel 
of  a ])late’s  development. 

For  the  experimenter  who  likes  to  try  a varietv' 
of  formnhe,  ten-])er-cent  stock-solutions  are 
iileal.  In  the  case  of  i)yro,  one-half  ounce  of 
])otassium  metaliisnlphite  is  dissolved  in  ciglit 
ounces  of  boiled  water.  When  perfectly  dis- 
solved, one  ounce  of  j)yrogallic  acid  is  added,  and 
the  bulk  of  water  made  up  to  nine  and  one-lialf 
ounces.  Each  ten  minims  of  this  stock-solution 
will  then  contain  approximately  one  grain  ot 
]>yro  and  one-half  grain  of  potassiinn  metabi- 
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ICE-CAPPED  PILES 


JAMES  ALLAN 


A i'ormula  that  has  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
witli  wliicii  tliis  stoek-sohitioii  can  l>c  em])loyed, 
one  wJiicli  jirodiices  negatives  very  perfect  in 
(piality,  is  made  by  diluting  two  ounces  of  the 
])yro  stock-solution,  just  descrilied,  with  eighteen 
ounces  of  water,  and  using  this  in  conjunction 
witli  a No.  2 solution  made  np  of  two  ounces  of 
sodium  carbonate  (crystallized)  and  two  ounces 
of  siKlium  snlphitc  (crystallized),  dissolved  in 
twenty  ounces  of  water.  E(iual  ])arts  of  these 
two  solutions  will  give  an  admirable  developer 
for  all  plates  and  films:  and  when  one  ounce  of 
each  is  diluted  with  twenty  ounces  of  water,  an 
excellent  stand  or  tank  develoi)cr  is  obtained. 

INIetol  and  hydro(|uinone  can  also  be  made  uiJ 
advaidageously  in  ten-])er-cent  solutions,  and 
here,  too,  it  will  be  found  that  a formula  similar 
to  that  given  for  jiyro,  with  ])otassinm  metabi- 
snljihite,  will  answer  every  ])uri)ose.  If  sodium 
sulphite  is  used,  however,  in  jilace  of  the  jiotas- 
sinin  salt,  a larger  (|uantity  is  necessary,  and  care 
should  lie  taken  how  the  mixture  is  made  to  avoid 
a ])recipitate.  Metol  is  a developer  with  curious 
characteristics  of  its  own,  when  in  condiination 
with  other  chemicals.  When  making  ii|)  strong 
stock-solutions  of  this  developer,  it  is  as  well  to 


remember  that  the  metol  should  be  dissolved 
first  in  w arm  water,  and  only  a small  proportion 
of  the  preservative  added  to  keep  it  from  oxidiz- 
ing immediately.  The  remainder  of  the  pre- 
servative should  then  be  dissolved  separately  in 
water  sufficient  to  make  up  the  total  bulk  of  the 
stock-solution,  and  the  two  solutions  mixed. 
Otherwise  it  will  be  found  that  if  an  attempt  is 
made  to  dissoK'e  the  metol  in  a strong  solution 
of  sodium  snl])hite,  the  metol  will  only  partly 
dissolve;  and,  if  the  solution  is  hot,  further  metol 
will  be  precipitated  as  it  cools. 

The  same  thing  a])plies  when  making  np  a 
one-solution  metol  or  metol-hydroquinone  de- 
veloper. In  this  case,  the  metol  and  a little  of 
the  ])reservative  should  be  dissolved  first,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  sulphite,  plus  the  sodium 
carbonate,  dissolved  separately  and  added. 

The  worker  who  wishes  to  make  a very  con- 
centrated metol-liydroc(ninone  developer  will  find 
that  sodium  or  i)otassinm  caustic,  used  in  the 
jdace  of  sodium  carbonate,  will  enable  a solution 
to  1)C  made  of  higher  concentration  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible.  Dissolve  in  eight  ounces 
of  warm  water  fifty  grains  of  metol  and  one 
hunilrcd  and  eighty  grains  of  hydroquinone. 
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When  tliese  are  dissolved,  add  sodium  sulphite 
lanhydrous)  one  and  one-half  ounce.  This  will 
produce  a thick  mixture.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
grains  of  cau.stic  soda  (sodium  hydrate)  shoidd 
then  be  added,  and  the  mixture  well  shaken  until 
it  clears,  which  will  hap])en  as  soon  as  the  caustic 
soda  is  comj)letely  dissolved.  The  solution  will 
then  represent  a highly  concentrated  M.Q. 
developer,  one  part  of  wliieh  added  to  nine  of 
water  will  produce  a good-working  develojjer  for 
plates  or  films.  With  double  the  fpiantity  of 
water  and  two  droj)S  of  ten-i)er-cent  ]>otassium 
bromide  solution  added  to  each  ounce,  an  ex- 
cellent fleveloper  for  bromide  paper  is  at  hand. 
The  strong  solution  keeps  well,  and  it  is  a good 
plan  to  make  up  several  small  quantities,  let  us 
say  five  ounces  or  so,  and  keep  in  well-stojjpercd 
bottles  rather  than  larger  fprantities. 

In  making  up  stock-solutions,  whether  for 


developers,  toning-solutions,  or  other  puri>oses 
such  as  the  bromoil-process,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  a concentrated  solution  in  a well- 
stop])ered  bottle,  and  with  the  bottle  com])letely 
filled,  will  keeji  much  better  than  a diluted  solu- 
tion. Where  i)ossible,  distilled  water  is  to  be 
])refcrred  for  stock-solutions  that  are  to  be  ke])t 
any  length  of  time.  Failing  this,  well-boileil 
water  that  has  been  allowed  to  stand  and  cool 
after  boiling  is  a gooil  substitute  for  distilled 
water  lV)r  most  ))hotographic  stock-solutions. 

J.  1*.,  in  The  Amateur  I’hotixjraphcr. 


Tkue  art  endures  forever,  aTid  the  true  artist 
will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  world’s  misery. 

Beethoven. 
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While  the  Prints  Washed 


MICHAEL  GROSS 


sign  oil  the  door  read:  The 

ONOMY  Studio  and — tliough  few 
?w  this — it  was  tlie  econoniy  of 
: two  partners  who  owned  the 
ce  and  not  tlie  savings  enjoyed 
))y  the  (Tistoiners,  that  gave  the  business  its 
name.  A sample  of  that  econoniy  was  being 
])ractieed  as  this  story  opens.  Wliile  daylight 
had  lasted,  both  Mack — a handy  alibreviation 
of  Clarence  Patrick  Magillicnddy — and  Fred 
Disston,  the  other  jiartner,  had  been  on  the  roof 
of  the  dingy  tenement  in  which  their  “studio’’ 
was  situated,  making  the  eighty  jirints  necessary 
to  finish  np  a rush-job.  By  the  fading  light  of 
the  same  snn,  the  pictures  had  been  toned  and 
fixed.  Now  the  jirints  were  being  washed  in  the 
large  tank  against  the  wall  of  the  darkroom. 
(The  appellations  “tank”  and  “darkroom"  are 
used  in  an  effort  to  create  an  impression,  the 
former  being,  in  truth,  merely  a washtub  and 
the  latter  the  room  intended  originally  for  the 
kitchen.)  Night  had  fallen  before  the  washing- 
stage  in  the  ])rocess  was  reached;  but  the  gas- 
jet  remained  nnlighted.  In  semi-darkness  the 
jirints  were  jilaced  in  the  tul)  and  the  water 
luriied  on.  Then  the  jiartners,  tired  from  the 
day’s  work,  stretched  out  at  full  length  on  tlie 
bare  floor  of  the  room,  made  a jiillow  out  of  one 
of  the  carrying-ca.ses,  and  jircpared  to  snatch  a 
little  rest  during  the  half-hour  necessary  to  com- 
jilete  the  washing. 

The  room  was  now  in  total  darkness,  it  lieing 
Mack’s  contention  that;  "prints  don’t  have  to 
see  to  wash  themselves  the  way  humans  do,  and 
a dime  saved  on  gas  is  as  good  as  a dime  saved 
any  other  way,”  a sentiment  to  which  Fred 
agreed  heartily — especially  when  dimes  were  as 
scarce  as  they  had  been  for  the  last  few  months. 

"AVe  were  trying  to  discover  which  one  of  ns 
knew  more  about  i)hotography,”  Mack  suddenly' 
remarkcfl,  resuming  a conversation  that  had 
been  begun  ii])  on  the  roof,  during  the  afternoon. 
“Now  is  as  good  a time  as  any  to  finish  the  dis- 
cussion,” he  went  on;  “where  did  we  leave  off, 
Fred:-'” 

“AA’ell,  we  went  all  througli  developers  and 
wci'e  beginning  on  IIyi)o,  ” Fre(l  answered.  “And 
it’s  your  turn  to  ask  a (|ucstion,  too.” 

“Bight,  >’on  arc,”  Mack  answered,  lapsing  into 
his  native  idiom,  as  was  his  wont  when  dec])ly 
interestc(l.  “I  su])])ose  you  know  that  Sir  .lohn 
Ilcuschcl,  the  English  scicniist,  discovered  the 
])ro])eiiies  of  hyposulfiti'  of  soda  and  its  action  on 


the  salts  of  silver  back  in  the  year  1819;  don’t 
you.^” 

“I  do,”  Fred  answered;  “but  you  don’t  seem 
to  know  that  hypo  is  of  greater  specific  gravity 
than  water  and  that  as  the  water  removes  it  from 
a jilate  or  print  the  hypo  drops  to  the  bottom. 
If  you  knew  this,  yon  wouldn’t  try  to  wash  prints 
by  putting  them  face  up  in  a tray  of  water,  the 
way  I have  seen  you  do.  You  would  float  them 
face  down,  so  that  the  hypo  could  fall  out  of  the 
jiaper,  so  to  speak,  to  the  bottom  of  the  tray.” 

“Score  one  for  you,”  was  Alack’s  reply.  “And 
while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  hypo,  do  you  know 
that  fixing  a plate  does  not  destroy  the  action 
tliat  the  light  has  had  on  the  photographic  emul- 
sion? In  other  words,  if  you  are  on  a tour  and 
want  to  be  certain  that  your  plates  will  keep,  yon 
can  fix  them  in  a hypo-bath  right  after  the  ex- 
posures are  made  and  then  develop  each  plate 
when  you  get  home.  The  only  thing  to  remem- 
ber is  that  the  exposure  must  be  from  four  to  six 
times  longer  than  usual.  Of  course,  you  can’t 
use  a regular  developer;  a special  Ammonium 
Sulphocyanide  solution  should  be  mixed  for  the 
purjiose  and  the  time  of  development  is  slow, 
sometimes  twelve  hours  being  required.” 

“I  wasn’t  aware  of  that,”  Fred  confessed; 
“but  I did  know  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  a 
plate  and  then  treat  it  so  that  it  will  not  be  sen- 
sitive to  light  without  putting  it  into  a hypo- 
bath,  at  all.  This  knowledge  is  very  useful  when 
one  is  traveling  and  wants  to  be  sure  that  his 
exiiosures  are  right  without  wasting  the  time 
necessary  to  give  each  plate  a hypo-bath.  xAll 
that  is  necessary  is  to  take  the  plate  out  of  the 
developer,  rinse  it,  and  then  place  it  in  a solution 
made  of  a half-ounce  of  jiotassinm  bromide  and 
five  ounces  of  water  for  five  minutes.  Rinse  the 
plate  again  and  dry  it  and  you  can  now  take  the 
negative  into  daylight  in  jierfect  safety,  or  even 
make  gaslight  or  bromide  jirints  from  it.  X 
solution  of  five  ounces  of  water,  a half-ounce  of 
alum,  and  thirty  grains  of  citric  acid  will  give  you 
the  same  result.” 

“d'hat’s  a new  one  on  me,”  it  was  Mack’s  turn 
to  confess.  “But,  speaking  of  making  prints, 
did  you  know  that  if  yon  have  a weak,  flat  nega- 
tive on  which  intensification  will  have  little  or 
no  effect,  you  can  get  a brighter  and  more  con- 
trasty ])icture  from  it  by  jirinting  it  under  a 
green  glass  on  ])rinting-out  i)a|)cr  than  by  any 
other  process?  This  is  because  the  green  glass 
cuts  down  the  violet  and  dee])  blue  rays  of  light. 
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allowing  tlie  briglit  blue,  green  and  yellow  rays 
to  reach  the  pai>cr  more  freely.  And  did  you 
know  that  the  finest  non-halation  ])late  would  lie 
one  in  which  the  emulsion  was  sjiread  upon  a 
green  sheet  of  glass.^" 

“Colored  glass  reminds  me  of  a jiiece  of  infor- 
mation I picked  u]),  the  other  day,”  Fred  re- 
marked. "You  use  a yellow  ray-filter  to  make 
sure  of  getting  the  clouds  in  the  sky  you  are  ]>ho- 
tograjihing;  don't  yoii.^  Well,  do  you  know 
why  a yellow  piece  of  glass  in  front  of  the  lens 
causes  wliitc  clouds  to  ])hotogra])h  so  well.^" 

"It's  something  about  holding  back  one  color 
to  give  another  a chance  to  make  an  inpiression, 
isn't  itY’  asked  Mack,  ])lainly  jmzzled. 

"Not  when  you're  ])hotogra])hing  clouds," 
Fred  answered.  "Here's  the  thing  in  a nutshell. 
^^hy  don’t  cloucls  eome  out  well  in  ordinary-  plm- 
tograjihy?  Hecaiise  they  are  white  on  a blue 
sky  and  both  white  and  blue  |)hotograi)li  as  white. 
Very  well,  then.  You  put  a yellow  jhece  of  glass 
in  front  of  the  lens.  What  hajipens.'  The  \cl- 
low  rays  of  the  filter  combine  with  the  blue  of  the 
sky  and  turn  this  blue  to  green,  which  is  alwa>s 
the  residt  of  superf)f)sing  yellow  on  blue,  (ireen 
being  one  of  the  colors  that  affects  a jihotograiihic 
emulsion  very  little,  if  at  all,  the  emulsion  eov- 
ercfl  b\-  this  color  remains  w hite.  The  wliite 


clouds,  t)ii  the  other  hand,  do  affect  the  ]>late. 
Consequently,  when  the  image  is  developed  and 
the  negative  jirinted,  we  get  a gray  sky  streaked 
with  white  clouds." 

"A  simjile  and  ])raetical  exiilanation,"  Mack 
aj)])roved  warml.x’.  "And  while  were  on  the 
subject  of  (piecr  twists  of  iihotography,  do  you 
know  that  if  you  were  to  ])ut  a twenty-tivc-cent 
I)iece  uj)  in  a bright  light  and  look  at  it  closeix’  for 
twenty  minutes,  then  go  into  a darkroom  and 
stare  at  an  iinexiiosed  ]>late  for  another  twent.\- 
minutes,  you  will  discover,  upon  develo])inent.  a 
faiid  image  of  the  (piarter  on  the  negative?  This 
proves  conclusively  that  it  is  jiossibh'  to  jihoto- 
gra])h  the  iTiiage  which  remains  iii  the  retina  of 
the  human  eye.” 

".Vre  yon  sure  about  that?  " Fre(l  asked,  in 
e\idenl  bewilderment . 

“I've  never  tried  it,"  was  the  answer,  "bnl 
\\ . Ingles  Rogers,  of  Englauil.  perforinisl  the 
exjieriinent  in  tShti,  using  a shilling  ])ieee,  and 
he  says  that  it  was  sne<’essful.  I don't  see  why 
it  oughtn't  to  work  out  with  a (|uarter.  If  we 
over  get  together  a (|iiarter,  at  an\-  one  time, 
we'll  have  to  try  it  for  ourselves.  We'll  want  a 
picture  of  the  coin,  aushow." 

“ It’s  almost  as  hanl  to  believe  that  slor.\'  as  t he 
one  eoneerning  the  experiment  tried,  in  IH!).1,  by 

(i!) 


Professor  Jordan.  He  placed  seven  men  in  front 
of  liis  camera  and  asked  eacli  one  of  them  to  tliink 
of  a cat.  Each  man  did  so.  and  wlien  the  plate 
was  develoj)cd  the  faint  image  of  a cat  was  dis- 
ccrnihle  across  the  entire  length  of  the  ])late." 

This  last  ]>iece  of  ])hotographic  information 
seemed  to  he  the  ‘‘knock-ont  Mow":  h)r  after  it 
I lie  l)oys  lay  in  silence,  tlu*  siilash  of  the  water  as 
it  fell  into  the  tnh  heing  the  only  sound  that  came 
lliroiigh  the  darkness.  After  awhile  <>vcn  this 
noise  ceased,  although  both  Alack  and  Fred,  now 
half-asleej),  faileil  to  notice  the  fact. 

Suddenly  Fred  jumiied  to  his  feet  with  a howl. 
Mack,  startled  onl  of  his  wits,  jnit  onl  his  hamls 
to  rise — and  then  let  ont  a yell  of:  "Sufferin' 
cats!"  I{>'  this  lime  Fred  had  ri'acheil  the 
match-hox.  Another  moment  and  (he  gas-jet 
Mazed  nj),  lighting  the  entire  room  with  a 
dazzling,  yellow  hrilliaiice.  d'he  scene  that  lay 


disclosed  before  them  made  both  lioys  add  an- 
other yell  to  their  first  one.  Almost  an  inch  of 
water  covered  the  entire  floor  and  the  eighty 
jirints  were  floating  around  in  all  directions. 

"I  may  not  know  as  much  as  yon  do  about 
photogra])hy,  Mack,"  said  Fred  a few  moments 
later,  as,  barefooted,  he  walked  around  the  room 
gathering  nj)  the  jirints:  "bnt  there's  one  thing 
I do  know  that  ,\'on  don't.  I've  got  sense  enough 
to  understand  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  water  to  go  down  the  waste-])ipe  of  a tub 
when  some  confounded  idiot  has  plugged  the 
rnbber-stoi)|)er  down  tight  into  the  oiiening. 
Anri  I'm  not  mentioning  any  names,  either,  so 
yon  can  use  A’onr  own  judgment  as  to  whom  I 
nu'an." 

And  Alack,  realizing  that  he  was  at  fault,  said 
never  a word  but  kei>t  jiaddling  around  after  the 
(loating  ])ictnres. 
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Tracing  Defects  in  Negatives 


HE  perfect  result  in  i)hotog'rai)liy  is 
dependent  so  essentially  on  the 
absence  of  the  many  conditions 
which  can  introduce  defects,  that  it 
is  difficult  for  anyone  hvit  the  in- 
dividual worker  to  say  with  any  certainty  what 
is  the  cause  of  spots  or  fog  or  any  of  the  inisccl- 
laneons  ills  which  beset  gelatine  negatives.  Yet, 
desjhte  this  fact  it  is  part  of  our  daily  work  to  do 
what  we  can  to  locate  the  cause  of  one  defect  or 
another  in  negatives  which  are  sent  to  us  by  our 
readers.  Without  wishing  to  discourage  any  of 
these  latter  from  their  habit  of  seeking  such  help 
as  we  can  give  them,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  many  cases  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  make  a 
guess  at  the  cause  and  to  leave  the  correctness 
of  our  guess  to  the  further  judgment  of  the  in- 
quirer. In  some  instances,  j^erhaps,  our  sug- 
gestion may  indicate  a cause  which  had  not  been 
thought  of;  in  others,  no  doul)t,  such  cause  had 
been  eliminated  definitely  by  the  iiiqidrer's 
knowledge  of  his  working-conditions.  At  any 
rate,  it  seems  useful  to  offer  a few  notes  on  the 
general  plan  which  may  be  followed  in  endeavor- 
ing t(j  come  to  a decision  as  to  the  cause  which 
makes  a negative  defective  in  one  way  or  another. 

Probably  the  defect  which  is  most  frequently 
brought  to  our  notice  is  a general  fog  or  veil  over 
the  negative.  In  this  connection,  it  seems  not 
to  lie  realized  by  many  (jnerists  that  very  dif- 
ferent causes  may  lead  to  an  almost  identical 
effect,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  lies 
more  in  an  examination  of  the  working-conditions 
than  of  the  negative.  From  the  latter  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  the  tog  is  light-fog  or 
chemical  fog — that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  ])roduced  by 
action  extraneous  of  light  in  conjunction  with  a 
proj)crl\'  compounded  develo])ing-l)ath  or  has 
its  origin  in  the  fault\-  development  of  a jilatc 
which  lias  been  exposed  only  to  light  reaching  it 
in  the  correct  manner  through  the  lens.  Cer- 
tainly, tlie  negative  does  give  some  slight  guide 
in  these  circumstances — namely,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  narrow  margin  of  tlie  jilate  which 
usually  is  shiehled  from  light  during  exjiosure  in 
the  camera  by  the  rebate  (rablietj  of  the  jilate- 
holder.  If  this  narrow  edge  is  reasonably  clear 
and  free  of  fog  in  the  negative,  it  follows  that  th<- 
causc  of  the  fog  must  lie  in  the  kind  of  image 
which  is  formed  on  the  jilate,  and  cannot  \er>- 
wcll  be  the  result  of  a faulty  developer  or  an 
unsafe  darkroom-light,  either  of  which  would 
affect  the  jilate  uji  to  its  extreme  edges.  'J'hus 
the  condition  of  these  rebate-edges  in  the  nega- 
tive is  a first  hint  fif  the  direction  in  which  to 
look  further  for  the  cause  of  the  defect.  If  the 


edges  are  clear,  the  fogging  of  the  j)late  is  most 
])robably  due  to  a dirty  condition  of  the  lens  or 
to  the  illnmination  of  the  inside  of  the  camera 
to  an  extent  which  can  canse  a general  veiling  of 
the  plate  during  the  period  of  exjiosure.  The 
two  things  often  go  hand  in  hand;  lint  even 
when  the  lens  is  free  of  a coating  of  dust  which 
causes  it  to  (listribute  light  over  the  plate  some- 
what like  a window  of  frosted  glass,  the  condi- 
tions may  be  such  that  the  fog  comes  from  light 
reflected  from  the  interior  of  the  camera  on  to 
the  Jilate.  The  wide  angle  which  the  modern 
anastigmat  covers  is  responsible  for  fog  from 
this  cause:  the  interior  folds  of  the  bellows 
come  within  the  cone  of  illnmination  from  the 
lens  and  canse  veil  by  reflection  on  to  the  jilate. 
It  is  here  that  a lens-hood  or  a diajihragin  jilaced 
within  the  camera  jiroves  to  be  of  jiositive 
benefit.  The  rejiutation  of  the  oliler  tyjies  of  R.R. 
and  single  lenses  for  bright  images  jirobably 
arises  as  much  from  their  deficiency  in  angle  of 
illumination  as  from  their  ojitical  (jualities  per 
se.  Moreover,  the  nse  of  the  wider  angle  an- 
astigmat has  extended  along  with  a reduction  in 
the  dimensions  of  cameras  and  with  the  growth 
in  jiojiularity  of  the  taper-liellows,  which  cx- 
jilains  why  a given  lens  will  yield  brilliant  nega- 
tives tree  of  any  susjiicion  of  veil  on  an  old- 
fashioned  camera  of  the  sijuare-bellows  tyjie. 
whereas  an  exactly  similar  lens  in  a fajier-liel- 
Imvs  camera  will  give  trouble  from  veil. 

When  we  come  to  the  causes  of  general  fog  over 
the  whole  area  of  the  negative,  one  of  the  things 
which  will,  of  course,  occur  at  ouce  is  want  of 
safety  in  the  darkroom-illumination,  d'his  may 
arise  either  from  leakage  of  white  light  into  the 
darkroom  or  from  jiassage  of  actinic  raws  through 
the  safelight  of  the  darkroom-lamj).  .\  little  hint 
as  regards  the  former  is  worth  mentioning,  since 
we  know  that  it  has  jiroved  the  means  to  trace 
leakage  of  light  which  remained  undefeeled  until 
it  was  used.  It  is  simjily  to  lav'  a jiiecc  of  mirror 
in  the  emjity  devclojiing-dish,  and  with  all  lights 
extinguished  to  examine  the  mirror  for  an\’  re- 
(lection  of  light.  It  may  liajijien  from  Ihe 
sjiecial  way  in  wliich  a darkroom  has  been  fitted 
uj).  often  by  jiartil ioning  off  jiart  of  a larger 
room,  that  outside  light  finds  its  wa\'  lo  tin'  de- 
velojiing-disli  from  a source  wliieh  cannot,  be 
seen  uidess  one  can  take  a look  around  exactly 
from  the  jiosition  wliieli  the  jilale  oeenjiies.  The 
mirror  enables  one  to  do  this.  ,\s  regards  the 
darkroom-light  itself,  the  j)rodnelion  of  fog 
from  this  source  is  readily  detected  tiy  the  nsiial 
j)lan  of  la\  ing  a j)late  in  the  de\'elo|)ing-dish  in 
total  darkness,  at  the  same  time  lading  one  or 
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two  coins  on  it.  It  then  the  darkroom-light  be' 
turned  on  and  the  developer  applied  for,  let  us 
say,  ten  minutes,  the  presence  of  any  insecurity 
from  this  cause  should  be  revealed  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  outlines  of  the  coins  on  the  plate.  In 
making  such  a test  as  this,  it  is  too  often  for- 
gotten that  the  safety  of  a darkroom-light  in- 
creases considerably  with  the  distance  from  it; 
it  will  not  do  to  make  the  test  with  the  de- 
veloping-dish  three  feet  away  and  then  expect 
an  equal  safety  of  illumination  if  plates  are 
handled  or  developed  close  to  the  lamp. 

If  tests  for  the  unsafeness  of  the  darkroom- 
light  yield  only  negative  results,  the  trail  for 
fog  must  be  followed  in  the  composition  of  the 
developer  or  in  its  contamination  during  use. 
We  have  known  cases  where  fog,  which  for  a 
time  baffled  detecfion,  was  traced  in  the  end  to 


using  the  anhydrous  instead  of  the  crystallized 
form  of  sodium  carbonate.  By  virtually  doub- 
ling the  proportion  of  carbonate  in  the  developer 
it  is  obvious  that,  with  many  formulse,  fog  is 
bound  to  be  produced.  But,  perhaps,  the  most 
common  cause  is  contamination  of  the  developer 
with  hypo,  brought  about  very  often  through 
belief  that  the  darkroom-towel,  which  is  regularly 
in  use  for  wiping  fingers  which  have  dabbled  in 
the  fixing-bath,  actually  cleans  them  thoroughly 
of  hypo-solution.  As  we  emphasized  in  a note, 
not  long  ago,  the  darkroom-towel  too  often  serves 
as  a distributor  of  hypo,  and  a rule  should  be 
made  to  confine  it  to  its  proper  purpose,  which  is 
for  drying  the  hands  after  they  have  been  rinsed 
from  any  chemicals  under  the  tap.  The  im- 
portance of  these  precautions  cannot  be  over- 
estimated.— The  British  Journal. 


Keep  that  Camera! 

C.  B.  WEED 


has  been  impressed  forcibly  upon 
le,  time  and  time  again,  that  the 
lying,  “A  real  photographer  is 
ever  seen  twice  with  the  same 
rniera,"  is  true.  I lielieve  that 
this  is  the  reason  that  so  many  fail  in  photography 
and  that  others  get  only  so  far  and  no  further. 
This  is  also  why  so  many  call  photography  an 
expensive  holiby. 

From  my  own  observation,  I know  that  the 
man  who  is  always  thinking  about  some  camera 
or  lens  that  he  wishes  he  had,  will  not  be  satisfied 
until  he  has  it.  Even  if  his  present  outfit  be  an 
expensive  one,  he  has  seen  another  kind  with 
some  new  feature  that  attracts  him;  and,  when 
he  goes  ont  on  a picture-making  expedition,  he 
thinks  more  of  what  he  might  do  if  he  had  that 
other  camera  than  he  does  aliout  getting  the 
best  results  with  tlie  one  he  has.  He  sells  his 
camera  for  a price  that  is  fifty  per  cent  less  than 
lie  ])aid  for  it,  a short  lime  ago.  and  gets  a new 
camera.  He  uses  it  for  a while  and  his  results  are 
not  in  the  least  better  than  before.  This  jiro- 
eedurc  is  repeated.  Each  time  he  hopes  that  he 
will  find  “the  jierfeet  camera"  and,  finally,  he 
becomes  more  and  mor<*  discouraged  with 
Iihotography  because  of  his  only  jiartial  success 
and  his  financial  loss. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  is  to  keep  that  camera, 
the  one  you  now  have — be  it  a Brownie  or  a 
Graflex-  -and  to  master  it  under  all  conditions 
of  picture-making.  The  trouble  with  this  re- 


peated buying  of  cameras  is  that  before  one 
really  understands  one  camera  and  can  use  it 
intelligently,  he  sells  it  and  buys  another.  If  he 
would  keep  one  camera  and  learn  to  use  it,  he 
would  find  that  the  results  would  improve. 

The  person  who  keeps  a camera  only  a short 
while,  always  makes  it  responsible  for  his 
failures,  never  considering  that  he,  himself, 
perhaps,  is  at  fault  for  not  understanding  its  use. 
As  an  example,  a friend  of  mine  had  just  bought 
a Graflex  and,  during  a subsequent  cruise,  made 
many  exposures  with  it.  His  results  were  all 
failures.  He  blamed  his  camera,  as  usual;  but 
in  examining  it,  I told  him  that  the  trouble  was 
that  he  did  not  know  how  to  use  it.  A difficulty 
was  that  the  lens-board  had  become  detached 
from  the  uprights  provided  to  hold  it  parallel  to 
the  plate.  It  had  become  wedged  into  the  up- 
right so  that  the  lens  did  not  fall  out  but  was  at 
an  angle  of  fifteen  degrees  to  the  plate  and,  of 
course,  it  was  not  light-tight.  Hence,  the  utter 
failures.  He  is  using  that  same  camera  to-day 
with  marked  success.  Moral,  nnderstand  the 
mechanism  of  that  camera  you  now  have,  for 
with  it  you  can  do  as  good  work  as  with  any 
other,  if  you  understand  its  limitations.  In  nine 
out  of  ten  eases  the  worker  who  “is  never  seen 
twice  with  the  same  camera”  will  not  believe  this 
statement.  A friend  of  mine  has  been  using 
only  one  model  tif  camera  for  fifteen  years  and 
the  results  he  obtains  are  remarkably  good 
because  he  and  his  camera  are  co-ordinated. 
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GEORGE  EASTMAN 


STEAMBOAT  ON  SACRAMENTO  RIVER 


Contrast  tills  witli  tlie  iiidivulual  who  always 
BSCS  a different  camera  whenever  he  makes  a 
])icture,  and  yon  will  see  why  one  ohtains  good 
results  and  the  other  poor  ones. 

Why  is  it  that  the  man  who  is  continually 
(•hanging  cameras  never  has  any  really  good 
])rints  to  show;  and  that  he  who  uses  hut  one 
camera  for  all  his  work, — manipulates  it  intelli- 
gently, uses  a color-screen  and  attaches  a lens- 
hood  when  necessary, — usually  has  some  excel- 
lent ])rints  to  exhibit? 

One  loses  jiecuniarily  by  buying  and  selling 
rejieatedly  not  only  on  the  original  cost  of  the 
camera  but  in  sn])plies,  because  all  these  failures 
cost  money  in  ])lates,  paper  and  access(>ries.  For 
exami>le,  a man  changes  from  a camera  fitted  with 
a between-the-lens  shutter  to  a Graflex  with  foeal- 
pla  ne  shutter,  ff'he  latter  style  of  shutter  passes 
three  times  as  much  light  with  the  same  exiiosure 
as  the  former;  hence,  not  knowing  this,  he 
makes  the  exposures  incorrectly  if  he  bases  them 
on  his  experience  with  the  between-the-lens  ty])c 
of  camera,  ff'he  result  is  a loss  in  the  cost  of 
plates.  No  wonder  that  some  call  ])hotograi)hy 
an  ex|)ensive  hobby! 

Indirectly  connected  with  the  foregoing  facts, 
is  this  one;  not  only  to  use  one  camera — or  two. 
one  of  which  should  be  a small  ])oeket-cainera 


and  the  other  any  larger  model  that  one  may 
choose — but  to  use  one  lens,  a very  few  reliable 
makes  of  plates, — one  ortho  and  one  extra-rapid 
are  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  work — one  standard 
developer,  and  two  or  three  standard  makes  of 
jiaper.  lly  so  doing,  one  stops  guess-work.  One 
becomes  familiar  with  the  equipment  and  learns 
just  what  can  be  done  with  each  ivith  certainty. 
The  person  who  is  always  using  something  dif- 
ferent in  photography — whether  it  be  a camera 
or  developer — hopes  to  obtain  results;  but  he 
who  “sticks"  to  one  camera  and  understands  its 
manipnlation  knows  that  he  will  obtain  uni- 
formly gootl  results. 

Therefore,  kee])  that  camera  you  now  have; 
for,  if  it  is  a IJrownie,  you  can  do  good  work 
with  it  provided  you  understand  its  limitations. 
The  moment  that  you  override  these  limitations, 
you  will  fail.  Learn  what  these  are,  and  do  not 
buy  a new  camera  just  because  you  are  jiecuni- 
arily able  to  do  so.  Of  course,  some  make  the 
eolhx'ting  of  cameras  a hobby;  but  these  camer- 
ists  are  really  not  so  mneh  intei-ested  in  the  mak- 
ing of  good  jiictures  as  they  are  in  the  mechanical 
('(luijiment  of  various  outfits.  Let  me  rejieat; 
keej)  your  jiresent  camera,  learn  to  nse  it  intelli- 
gently and  see  if  your  iihotograjihic  results  do 
not  imjirove. 
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Photographing  Zion  Canyon  Fifty  Years  Ago 

EYRE  POWELE 


tho  recent  settiii^-asiile  of  tlie 
1 wonderland,  Zion  Canyon,  as 
itional  Park,  a si)eetaenlar,  new 
is  oi)enefl  to  tlie  eainerist  who 
1 ardent  lover  of  nature,  d'lie 
linge  gorge  itself,  the  iniinense  rocky  ani])hi- 
theaters  whieh  look  like  titanic  stage-settings  for 
some  immense  drama  of  nature,  the  tremendous 
jjanoramas,  and  a sky-line  that  artists  rave  over 
— all  await  the  i)hotographer  who  is  clever  cmjngh 
to  j)ortray  them  adequately.  .Mready,  Imndreds 
of  camera-exposures  have  been  made  in  Zion 
Canyon,  and  among  these  there  ar(‘  very  few 
I)ictures  that  do  the  new  National  Park  justice. 
Indeed,  one  f>f  the  best  at  present  on  record  was 
made  not  recently,  but  ?iear]i/  fiffi/  ijcara  (ujo. 


When  President  Wilson  sigm'd  the  bill  which 
set  aside  the  Zion  Canyon  region  as  a jx'rmanent 
l)laygronnd  for  the  American  people,  a search 
was  made  in  the  archives  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  at  Washington  for  data  anil  jihoto- 
graj)hs  of  the  new  park.  'I'here,  in  an  old  album, 
were  found  several  (devcm  by  fourteen  priids  of 
the  canyon,  marked  as  having  been  made  b\ 
•I.  i\.  Hillers,  d’wo  of  tlicm  one  illustrating 
the  huge  “.Viigel’s  Landing’’  rock,  and  the  otlier 
the  "d  hrce  Patriarchs” — were  undoubtedl.x’  the 
best  pictures  of  the  famous  can\on  that  were  at 
hand. 

Hillers,  himself,  is  well  known  ;is  a member  of 
the  Powell  ex])edition  that  exjilored  that  part  of 
the  country'  shortly  after  Powell's  fatuous  trip 
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down  the  Grand  Canyon.  Tliat  was  almost  fifty 
years  ago,  and  it  seemed  hardly  i)ossihle  that  the 
negatives  were  still  servicealdc.  A search  of  the 
files  was  made  under  the  numbers  indicated,  and 
the  negatives  have  not  only  been  found,  but  they 
are  in  perfect  condition.  Present-day  ])hotog- 
raphers  have  gone  to  Zion  Canyon  in  fast  auto- 
mobiles from  the  railroafi  at  Lund,  tTtah.  Once 
there,  the  photographer  finds  that  picture-mak- 
ing is  comparatively  easy  with  the  facilities  of- 
fered by  modern  jdates,  fast  lenses  and  all  of  the 
other  photo-accessories  developed  since  Hillers' 
day. 

However,  when  Hillers  went  in  to  Zion  Canyon 
it  was  with  one  of  the  first  ])ortable  cameras 
cquipiK'd  with  a lens  that  was  slow,  d'ho  eleven 
by  Iburteeii  wet  ])lates  were  still  slower,  and  tliey 
had  to  be  sensitized  and  developed  at  the  i)lacc 
of  ex])osnre. 


The  camera  was  carried  in  by  ox-team  from 
Salt  Lake  City — an  overland-trip  of  three  hun- 
dred anrl  fifty  miles  from  what  was  then  the  end 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  The  party  was 
in  danger  many  times  because  of  the  Apaches  of 
Geronimo’s  early  day.  They  suffered  hardships, 
as  well  as  peril;  but  through  it  all  Hillers — then 
a young  man — kept  his  bulky  outfit  intact. 

A covered  wagon  was  converted  into  a crude 
darkroom  in  which  he  prepared  ami  used  the 
colloilion  and  nitrate  of  silver  to  coat  ids  plate- 
glass.  Here,  also,  he  did  his  developing  after  the 
long  exi)osure  was  made.  Rut  there  is  one  pic- 
ture, among  those  discovered,  which  proves  that 
Hillers  carried  and  used  his  camera  far  from  the 
nearest  approach  of  any  wagon.  How  it  was 
done,  will  remain  a mystery  to  anyone  who  has 
tried  to  reach  the  spot  with  a camera  even  in 
these  modern  times. 
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Far  up  Zion  Canyon,  the  gorge  narrows  down 
to  less  than  twenty-hve  feet  in  widtli,  between 
parallel  walls  twenty-five  hundred  feet  high. 
The  river  covers  the  bottom  from  side  to  side 
and  is  from  two  to  four  feet  deej).  In  j)laces,  the 
width  is  but  fifteen  feet,  and  the  irregularities  in 
the  walls  obscure  the  view  of  the  sky  so  that  the 
place  has  all  the  character  <T  a tunnel.  There  are 
nine  miles  of  this  tunnel-like  formati(jn  until  the 
gorge  has  climbed  up  out  of  the  red  rock  of  the 
main  canyon  into  the  white  of  the  i)lateaus  above. 
It  was  to  this  j)oint  that  Powell  penetrated,  and 
there  Hillers  made  a picture. 

d'he  writer  will  ii(.)t  attem])t  to  ex])lain  lioir;  but 
here  is  a j^rint  of  the  picture  to  ]>rove  that  he  did. 

It  is  no  ])leasure-trip  even,  for  a man  with  a 
small  camera  and  modern  film  which  does  not 
have  to  be  bothered  with  until  he  is  out!  d’he 
writer  has  tried  it  himself. 


How  Hillers  guarded  his  precious  ])lates, 
through  adventure  after  adventure,  would  make 
a story  iii  itself.  He  brought  them  back  to 
Washington  where  they  were  tihal  awa>',  to  be 
brought  t(j  light  only  after  mau\-  years  had 
passed  and  the  marvels  of  the  region  the>’ showed 
had  been  so  substantiallx’  ree<)guize(l. 

He  is  an  exceedingly  old  man  now;  but  Zion 
Canyon  still  offers  adventnre  to  the  ph()tograi)her 
who  likes  the  mdsTiown,  as  well  as  tn  the  one  who 
is  content  with  the  alread.\’  traveled  ])arl.  iMuch 
of  the  new  ]>ark  is  still  to  be  o[)ened  uj)  b,\-  ti'ails, 
and  there  are  canyons  touched  by  few  w bite  men. 
magnificent  ami)hitheaters  and  i;nelimbe(l  ])eaks 
from  which  the  views  must  be  wonderful.  In 
the  main  ean\on,  which  is  accessible  by  road  and 
trail  froit]  the  Wylie*  earn]),  there  are  seenie  op- 
portunities to  which  fidl  jnstiee  has  ne\-er  been 
done. 


A complete  set  of  filters  should  l)e  carried,  as 
the  colorings  are  many  and  brilliant.  Reds, 
from  a deep  blood-color  to  a light  salmon-pink, 
contrast  with  pure  cream-whites.  There  is 
much  green  foliage  on  the  canyon  floor,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  without  cause  that  Zion  Canyon  has  been 
called  the  “Rainbow  of  the  Desert.” 

The  heights  are  so  tremendous,  that  a view- 
ontfit  with  adjustable  back  woidd  get  the  best 
results,  although  some  very  excellent  pictures 
have  been  obtained  with  a 4 x 5 Speed  Graphic 
with,  however,  the  loss  of  some  of  the  effect  of 
the  great  heights. 

To  the  operator  with  a panorama-outfit,  Zion 
Canyon  offers  remarkable  opi)ortunities,  includ- 
ing several  views  that  are  destined  to  become  fa- 


mous, but  which,  so  far,  have  not  been  touched. 
The  magnificent  Court  of  the  Patriarchs,  with 
the  triplet-mountains  of  the  Three  Patriarchs 
themselves  standing  on  guard,  has  not  been  de- 
jiictcd  as  a whole;  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  scenic 
features  of  America,  as.  indeed,  is  the  whole  place. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  park  are  little  Mormon 
settlements  which  were  founded  by  Brigham 
Young.  The  inhabitants — fine,  upstanding,  hos- 
pitable people — are  jhctnresqne  and  constitute 
themes  for  striking  character-studies.  Their 
homes  and  farms  are  just  as  they  were  in  the 
great  Mormon  leader’s  day  and,  surrounded  by 
the  utterly  indescribable  scenery  of  the  region, 
form  a combination  to  delight  an  artistic  camera- 
man's soul. 


Computing-Charts  Make  Possible  Quick  Focusing 
When  Enlarging  or  Copying 

THOMAS  B.  BROWN,  Ph.D. 


charts  which  accompany  this 
icle  permit  obtaining,  in  a mo- 
nt’s  time,  the  distance  from  the 
te  to  the  easel  which  is  needed 
l)roduce  any  desired  degree  of 
magnification  or  reduction  when  either  enlarg- 
ing or  copying;  and  they  thereby  reduce  the 
]>rocess  of  focaising  from  the  usual  troublesome 
cut-and-try  method  to  one  of  setting  the  easel 
at  the  correct  distance  and  then  racking  the  lens 
into  position  for  sharp  focus. 

Credit  for  the  suggestion,  that  the  focusing 
for  enlarging  and  coi)ying  be  accomplished  in 
this  manner,  must  be  given  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Davis, 
who  advances  it  in  his  article  in  the  November 
Piioto-Eka.  'riic  idea  is  an  admiral)le  one;  but, 
unfortnnatcly,  for  the  aj)])lication  of  the  rest  of 
his  article,  optical  formnhe  have  a dignity  that 
cannot  be  undnlx'  tam])crcd  with,  and  they 
fail  to  function  ])ro]jcrl\'  when  abbreviated  to 
the  extent  involved  in  the  “.siniplilicd”  formula 
which  he  gY'cs  for  com])uting  the  distance  from 
plate  to  easel.  So  that,  although  for  the  cxam|)le 
given  in  his  article — that  of  a ten-times  enlargc- 
mcid  with  a lens  of  eight -inches  focal  length  - 
the  value  coni])>de(l  by  the  “simpliticil  ' formula 
is  within  one  j)er  cent  of  the  true  value,  for  al- 
most any  other  ratio  of  enlargement  the  lis- 
<TCi)ancy  will  l)e  far  from  negligible,  as  many 
may  have  discovercil  by  actual  trial.  For  a 
three-times  enlargement  with  a lens  of  eight- 


inch  focal  length,  the  “simplified”  formula  gives 
^28.8  inches,  but  the  correct  value  is  42.8  inches! 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  follow  of  necessity 
that  the  photographer,  whose  inclinations  are 
more  artistic  than  mathematical,  should  be  re- 
quired either  to  grapple  with  formidable  formulae 
or  to  continue  to  work  by  the  cut-and-try  method; 
and  even  those  for  whom  mathematics  holds  no 
terrors  will  welcome,  I am  sure,  a short-cut 
which  .saves  most  of  the  time  of  computation,  yet 
gives  a strictly  accurate  result. 

Such  a .short-cut  is  supplied  by  the  two  ac- 
companying charts.  The  development  of  the 
theory  and  methods  tor  the  construction  of 
aU)iement  charts,  as  they  are  called,  is  due  largely 
to  the  French  mathematician,  D'Oeagne.  By 
Chart  II,  the  ])rocess  of  comi)uting  the  distance 
from  plate  to  ca.scl  is  reduced  to  the  location  of 
two  points,  the  drawing  of  a straight  line,  and 
the  location  of  a third  jjoint  which  gives  the  re- 
(|uired  distance  to  an  accuracy  between  1 and 
1/5%,  exactly  as  would  be  obtained  by  compu- 
tation with  the  com])lete,  unabridged  formula. 
Further,  since  it  is  my  experience  that  the  worker 
is  more  likely  to  know  the  dimensions  of  his 
original  anil  those  of  the  desired  enlargement  or 
copy,  tliiin  to  know  the  numlier  of  times  magni- 
fication or  reduction  desired,  I have  su])i)lementcd 
this  chart  by  a second.  Chart  I,  which  in  a similar 
manner  computes  the  times  enlargement —mag- 
nification - or  reduction  from  the.se  dimensions. 


^loreover,  if  botli  dimensions  of  the  original  are 
known,  and  only  one  dimension  (height  or 
width)  of  the  enlargement  or  copy,  the  other 
dimension  may  be  obtaineil  immediately  from 
this  same  chart. 

Vse  of  Chart  I.  (a)  To  ol)tain  the  times 
enlargement  when  corres])onding  dimensions  of 
the  negative  and  of  the  ilesired  enlargement  are 
known:  Read  on  the  right-hand  scale  the  value 
of  the  dimension  of  the  negative,  and  on  the 
left-hand  scale  the  value  of  the  corresponding  di- 
mension of  the  enlargement.  Join  the  two 


])oints  thus  located  by  a straight  line.  'I'o 
avoid  drawing  a line  on  the  eliart,  a tine  black 
tliread  may  l)c  stretched  across  tlie  cliart  so  as 
to  touch  each  of  tlie  two  j)oints;  or  more  ele- 
gantly', a fine  straight  line  may  lie  scratched  on 
a strip  of  transparent  celluloid  of  sufliciciit 
length,  anil  this  strip  laid  scratched  side  down 
across  the  chart  so  that  the  scratch  touches  both 
jjoints.  Read  at  the  iutersc'ction  of  this  line 
with  the  axis  of  the  diagonal  scale  the  times 
enlargement.  Note  that  the  diagonal  scale  is 
divided  into  tenths  as  far  as  4,  and  \n\u  fifths  the 
rest  of  the  way.  Smaller  snl)divisions  may  be 
estimated  when  the  line  crosses  between  two  of 
the  marked  ones. 

Examy)le:  An  enlargement  1 t inches  high  is 
to  be  made  from  a negative  434^  inches  high. 


The  light  line  drawn  on  the  chart  connects  the 
point  14  on  the  left  scale  with  4]4  on  the  right, 
and  crosses  the  diagonal  axis  at  3.3.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a 3.3-times  enlargement. 

(b)  To  obtain  the  width — or,  height,  as  the 
ca.se  may  be — of  an  enlargement,  when  both  di- 
mensions of  the  negative,  and  only  the  height  - 
or  width,  in  the  alternate  case — of  the  enlarge- 
ment, are  known:  First  obtain  the  times  enlarge- 
ment from  the  known  heights,  as  directed  above. 
Then  find  the  width  of  enlargement  for  the  same 
magnification  by  passing  a straight  line  through 
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the  same  point  on  the  diagonal  axis  and  through 
the  ])oint  on  the  right  scale  corres|)onding 
to  the  width  of  the  negative,  and  read  the 
width  of  the  enlargement  at  the  intersection 
on  the  left  scale. 

Example:  .Vn  enlargement  14  inches  high  is 
desired  from  a negati\'c  '2' 2 ^ im'hcs  high. 
J’lic  times  enlargement,  as  found  above,  is  .‘>..‘5. 
The  light  dash-line  passing  Ihrongh  the  same 
j)oint  — y\z.  3.3 — on  the  diagonal  scah'  and 
through  '2’ 2 on  the  right-hand  scale  crosses  the 
left  scale  at  hbj.  The  enlargement  is  therefore 
834  X t4  inches  high,  and  is  .3. .3  times  larger  each 
way  than  the  negati\e. 

(c)  J'o  obtain  the  times  - red  net  ion  and  t he 
nidlh--i>r  height — of  the  copy,  when  the  di- 
mensions of  the  original  and  the  height  or 


width — of  the  copy  are  known;  Read  the  lieight 
of  tlie  original  on  the  left  scale,  and  the  height 
of  the  copy  on  the  right  scale.  Join  the  points 
thus  located  by  a straight  line,  and  read  the 
times-reduction  on  the  <liagonal  scale  where  the 
line  crosses  it.  Read  the  width  of  the  original 
on  the  left  scale,  join  the  point  thus  found  with 
the  same  point  on  the  diagonal  scale,  and  read 
the  width  of  the  copy  on  the  right  scale  at  the 
intersection. 

Example:  A copy  inches  high  is  to  be  made 
of  a picture  x 14  inches  high.  The  light  line 
drawn  on  the  chart  connects  the  point  14  on  the 
left  scale  with  the  point  4j<i  on  the  right,  and 
crosses  the  diagonal  scale  at  3.3.  It  is  therefore 
a 3.3-times  reduction.  The  light  dash-line  pass- 
ing through  the  same  point — viz.  3.3 — on  the 
diagonal  scale  and  through  on  the  left  scale 
crosses  the  right-hand  scale  at  ‘2]^.  The  copy 
is  therefore  x 4J4  inches  high,  and  is  3.3- 
times  smaller  each  way  than  the  original. 

Use  of  Chart  II.  To  obtain  the  distance  from 
easel  to  plate  from  the  focal  length  of  the  lens 
used  and  the  times  magnification  or  reduction 
desired;  Because  in  this  country  focal  lengths 
are  stated  sometimes  in  inches,  and  sometimes 
in  millimeters,  both  are  indicated  on  the  scale. 
If  the  same  lens  is  always  used  for  enlarging  or 


copying,  the  procedure  may  be  simplified  by 
pivoting  the  celluloid-strip  to  the  chart  by  a 
slender  pin  passing  through  the  index-line  and 
through  the  point  on  the  left  axis  corresponding 
to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  used.  Read  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  on  the  left  scale,  and  the 
times  magnification  or  reduction  on  the  right 
scale.  Join  the  two  points  thus  located  by  a 
straight  line,  and  read  the  required  distance  from 
easel  to  plate  at  the  intersection,  center  scale. 

Example;  A 3.3-enlargement  is  to  be  made  with 
a lens  of  5-inch  or  127  mm.  focal  length.  The 
dash-line  joins  5 inches  on  the  left  scale  with  3.3 
on  the  right  scale,  and  crosses  the  center  scale  at 
28  inches.  Because  the  divisions  on  the  scales 
(jf  this  chart  crowd  closer  and  closer  together 
as  the  values  increase,  the  smaller  subdivisions 
are  dropped  out  towards  the  top.  However, 
this  does  not  indicate  a decrease  in  accuracy, 
because  as  the  values  increase,  the  value  of  one 
subdivision  becomes  a lesser  and  lesser  per  cent 
of  the  whole.  The  easel  should,  therefore,  be 
28  inches  from  the  plate.  There  are  two 
separate  positions  of  the  lens  such  that  it  will  be 
in  sharp  focus,  and  the  result  will  be  a 3.3-times 
enlargement,  or  a 3.3-times  reduction,  depending 
upon  whether  the  lens  is  nearer  to,  or  farther  from, 
the  original  when  in  sharj)  focus. 


The  Future  of  Color-Photography 

WINN  W.  DAVIDSON 


ETHOUGII  the  long  list  of  orders 
that  awaits  the  return  of  the  Auto- 
chrome to  the  American  market  is 
evidence  of  the  popularity  of  that 
process,  it  is  not  Jiecessarily  an 
answer  to  those  who  are  mjt  enthusiastic  over  tlie 
future  of  color-j)hot()grai)hy  in  general. 

Very  convincing  arguments  have  been  put 
forward  to  show  that  even  if  we  had  the  perfect 
process  for  color-j^hotography,  its  artistic  future 
must  still  be  very  limited.  But  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  imagination  of  Jules  Verne 
|)roved  to  be  truer  than  the  logic  of  the  mathe- 
matieiaiis  who  i)roved  that  the  S(|uare  of  the  fly- 
ing-capacity  could  never  (jvertake  the  cube  of 
the  weight  and  that,  therefore,  the  airplane  had 
not  alrea<ly  been  invented. 

J'lu'  very  recognition  of  the  obstacles  in  the 
|)ath  of  color-photograpliy  is  a long  stei)  in  the 
direction  of  ])rogress.  I5y  |)oinling  out  the  dilli- 


cnlties,  we  establish  a goal.  The  art  will  arise 
that  will  achieve  the  mark  set  for  it;  there  would 
be  no  art  were  there  no  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. 

It  is  not  contended  for  a moment  that  the 
Antochrome  cannot  reproduce  colors  exactly  as 
they  are.  Even  magenta  with  its  ecpial  balance 
of  red  and  blue,  so  easily  disturbed  by  faulty  ex- 
]a)sure  or  develoi)inent,  has  yielded  to  the  skill 
of  the  ])ractieed  worker. 

Indeed,  this  very  facility  in  reproducing  colors 
exactly  as  they  are  is  the  most  serious  indict- 
ment brought  against  the  color-])rocesses. 

If  a painter  matched  carefully  every  shade  and 
variation  of  color  in  his  subject,  he  would  not 
necessarily  be  an  artist.  The  large  color-masses 
of  the  sky  and  a house  and  a group  of  trees  may 
not  clash  to  the  eye,  because  they  are  not  seen 
as  a unit,  lint  com])ress  them  to  the  confines 
of  a color-])latc,  and  the  etfeef  may  l>e  hideous. 
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Two  difficulties  arc  involved.  The  ])hotogra- 
pher  may  he  deficient  in  his  sense  of  color-har- 
monies; his  training  has  been  in  line  and  tone 
and  he  fails,  in  the  first  place,  to  select  a pleasing 
composition  in  color.  Or,  if  he  make  a proper 
selection,  the  small-scale  reproductions  may  fall 
short  of  the  desired  effect  because  the  colors  have 
not  been  varietl  from  the  original;  that  is,  a 
small  patch  of  color  on  the  jjlate  fails  to  produce 
the  same  effect  as  a large  expanse  of  the  same 
color  in  nature. 

That  there  is  a decided  difference  between 
composition  in  color  and  composition  in  niono- 
chr(jine  may  be  ai)preciatcfl  by  a study  of  Sar- 
gent's ])ainting,  "Carnation  Lily,  Lily  Rose." 
Show  the  average  i)hotographer  a black-and- 
white  re])roduction  of  this  picture,  and  I believe 
he  would  say  to  trim  away  a considerable  stri]> 
at  the  left.  But  the  photographer  will  defer  to 
the  painter  when  he  sees  the  original  with  a col- 
ored Japanese  lantern  against  a strip  of  green 
foliage;  and  this  will  ajipear  to  him  as  simply  a 
matter  of  balance  aside  from  any  question  of 
harmony  in  colors. 

The  improvement  in  color-harmony  dei)cnds 
upon  the  training  of  the  artist,  and  is  not  in  the 
final  analysis  chargeable  to  the  color-process 
cm])loyed. 

The  color-.sense  may  be  cultivated  by  seeing 
color,  and  learning  to  arrange  it  harmoniously. 
Handle  flowers  or  colored  silks,  or  paints,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  jicreeive  their  harmonies  and 
discords,  even  if  yon  are  not  able  to  say  abstractly 
that  such  a color  will  go  well  with  such  another 
color.  Study  the  coloring  of  attractive  posters 
and  magazine-covers:  write  down  the  names  of 
the  colors  used  if  you  are  not  blessed  with  a 
natural  memory  for  such  details.  In  this  way, 
will  y<ju  learn  to  think  in  color. 

In  these  days,  too,  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  arc  being  educated  in  color  and  can  often 
cxi)lain  to  their  elders  that  a certain  coloixschemc 
is  too  cold  and  needs  a touch  of  red  or  orange  to 
warm  it  up.  Such  children  w ill  no  longer  ])aint 
their  crowds  with  all  tlie  hues  of  the  rainbow, 
but  will  understand  that  their  garments  must 
harmonize  with  each  other  as  well  as  with  the 
surroundings,  if  the  effect  is  to  be  artistically 
])lcasing.  All  of  w Inch  is  laying  a foundation  for 
better  work  in  color-])hotograi)h,\'. 

Graidcd,  then,  a photographer  with  an  uner- 
ring sense  of  color,  let  ns  examine  the  conditions 
under  w hich  he  must  work. 

One  imi)ortaut  liTiiitation  under  wliieh  he  is 
generally  conccdc(l  to  laboi'  is  a lack  of  control; 
and  it  is  true  that  it  now  a])i)cars  imjxrssiblc  to 
doctor  successfully  aTi  Autochrome  by  the  appli- 
cation of  coloi-.  ’\^’llat  monocliroinc  gray,  for 


instance,  could  match  the  life  and  fire  of  the 
,\.utochrome  image  of  a prosaic  cement  sidewalk? 
Tiny  edges  of  color — red  and  green  and  blue- 
violet — vivify  the  gray  of  the  Autochrome  and 
make  it  impossible  to  match  with  a flat  wash. 

The  three-color  ,se])aration  processes  are  more 
amenable  to  control.  It  is  even  possible  for  the 
photo-engraver  to  “fake”  a three-color  half-tone 
from  a black-and-white  photograph,  the  degree 
of  his  success  depending  largely  on  his  individual 
skill  and  experience.  Accordingly  it  is  not  be- 
yond reason  to  hope  that  photographers  in  time 
may  acquire  sufficient  skill  to  doctor  a color- 
separation  actually  made  in  a camera,  either  by 
shading  the  negatives  in  printing  or  by  manipu- 
lating the  dyed  image  after  it  is  made. 

Without  a liberal  flegree  of  control,  the  choice 
of  a subject  is  considerably  circumscribed;  but 
the  worker  trained  to  see  color  will  probably  still 
contrive  to  find  a multitude  of  subjects  upon 
w hich  to  try  his  skill.  Many  subjects  wall  have 
to  be  passed  l>y  because  they  are  not  quite  right; 
but  in  some  cases,  at  least,  art  will  find  a way. 

Control  must  be  exercised  on  the  subject  rather 
than  on  the  finished  color-photograph.  A col- 
ored .scarf  may  drape  a bit  of  offending  color,  or 
it  may  be  concealed  in  a patch  of  shadow'. 

If  some  color  in  the  subject  will  not  give  the 
right  effect  in  the  Antochrome,  it  is  the  place  of 
art  to  substitute  a color  that  will  reproduce  in 
the  right  value. 

It  happens,  how'ever,  that  j)ortraits  and  other 
clo.se-np  compositions  which  are  most  easily  ar- 
ranged as  regards  tlieir  color-scheme,  are  the 
least  aj>t  to  need  modification  in  the  reproduc- 
tion. They  are  reproduced  on  a large  scale  and, 
if  rendered  exactly  as  they  are,  will  approximate 
very  closely  to  the  original  effect. 

It  would  appear  to  follow  that  the  most  effec- 
tive work  in  color-j)hotography  would  be  done 
in  the  field  of  portraiture.  Here  large  masses 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  artist  are  to  be 
reproduced  on  a large  scale  exactly  as  they  ap- 
po'ar  in  the  subject.  The  making  of  the  color- 
record  reduces  itself  to  a mere  matter  of  tech- 
ni(|ue;  in  this  field,  at  least,  there  is  no  reason  for 
pc.ssimi.sni  as  to  the  future  of  color-])hotography. 
The  tools  await  the  hand  of  the  artist. 

But  in  the  great  out-of-doors,  how  shall  we 
control  the  offending  colors  in  the  com])osititni? 
Here,  indeed,  we  must  largely  comj)ose  our  pic- 
tures by  selecting  subjects  that  are  already  har- 
monious in  their  colors.  Something  in  the  way 
of  ct)lor-modificafion  can  be  accomplished,  how- 
ever. 

Sonu'  workers  with  an  eye  for  brighter  color- 
effects  than  1 admire,  intensify  every  expo.sure 
they  make  on  the  Autochrome.  For  myself,  I 
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liold  that  the  coinjiressioii  of  the  landscape  to  tlie 
limits  of  the  ground-glass  has  already  intensified 
the  colors  beyond  their  natural  lirilliancy  and  the 
])rol)leni  is  to  reduce  this  intensity  of  coloring. 
Accordingly  I never  intensify  a correctly  ex])oscd 
Antochrome.  and  I am  pleased  with  the  soft('r 
color-rendering.  Each  artist  will  develoi)  his 
own  method. 

'I'here  are  those  who  never  object  to  the  bright 
l)luc  of  the  .sky  in  an  Antochrome,  l)ut  I gener- 
ally find  myself  avoiding  the  intrusive  ])atch  of 
blue  in  its  full  intensity.  As  a backgroiuid  for 
the  yellow  tones  of  travertine  it  may  be  suffi- 
ciently attractive,  but  as  a rule  1 find  it  too  strong 
for  a small  picture. 

.\.cc(jrflingly,  when  I jihotograph  a house  that 
would  clash  with  a cobalt  sk>-.  1 make  a closc-uj) 
stud.x',  l)f)ldly  lo])])ing  off  roof  and  chimneys  or 
even  a whole  toj)  story  where  it  can  be  done  ef- 
fectively. and  disjiose  of  the  sk>-  by  e.xcluding  it. 
Jn  other  cases  1 wait  until  the  sky  is  milky  blue 
or  white  or  gray.  AMiatever  blue  is  j)resent  w ill 
l)C  intensified  in  the  .\utochroine. 

.\n  overcast  sky  is  also  quite  often  a harino- 
nizer  of  the  colors  in  a landsca|)e.  An  asphalt 
road  that  shows  unjileasantly  blue  on  the  ground- 
glass  in  the  bright  sunshine  following  a storm  w ill 
take  on  a more  conventional  hue  on  a gray  day. 
Many  sulijects  in  bright  sunshine,  however,  w ill 
\'icld  satisfactory  results.  Subjects  in  full  miii- 


shine  with  the  sun  directly  behind  the  camera, 
as  a rule,  will  give  better  results  on  a color-])late 
than  in  black  and  white. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  even  in  landsca])cs 
it  is  possible  to  greatly  modify  the  colors  by 
choosing  carefully  the  light  and  the  weather. 
^'ariations  of  this  sort,  it  is  true,  arc  much  less 
frequent  in  some  localities  than  in  others;  but 
])aticnt  watching  for  the  right  moment  gcnerallx’ 
has  its  reward. 

d'he  .Antochrome  is  also  falsely  accused  of  cer- 
tain shortcomings  of  which  it  is  not  guilty.  Jhir 
instance,  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  decidedlx  not 
a |)late  for  dull  light  or  small  sto])S. 

I <'an  say  ])ositively  that  1 have  seen  Auto- 
chromes  exjioseil  in  dull  light  or  with  stop  (if 
that  were  as  jierfect  in  coloring  and  brilliane\’  as 
could  t)c  desircil.  Fora  longtime,  I hcsitateil  to 
use  the  single  combinations  of  my  lens  with 
■Vutoclirome  jilatcs  on  account  of  tliis  snjiposedly 
serious  lack  of  s])ced  and  the  fear  tliat  the  color- 
correction  of  the  half-lens  would  not  be  snitieieni 
for  the  purpose.  After  a few  trials  in  which 
nnderex|)osnre  was  met  with,  1 no  longer  lia\c 
an\'  trouble  in  the  use  of  the  lialf-leiis.  It  is  all 
a matter  of  giving  snffieienf  exiiosnre. 

It  has  also  been  claimi'd  that  the  Anioehrome 
is  not  suited  to  distant  landseaiies  on  aeeoimt  of 
the  bine  effect  that  is  |)rodnced  by  the  haze  of 
water  \ apor  in  the  air.  Personally,  1 ha\’e  seen 
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Aiitoclirome  landscapes  made  on  a liazy  day  that 
gave  a jierfect  reproduction  of  the  view  as  it 
appeared  to  the  eye,  and,  to  iny  taste,  were  suiie- 
rior  to  Autoehroines  of  the  same  subjects  made 
in  clear  weather.  And  in  one  ease,  at  least,  a 
hird’s-eye  view  with  an  attractive  foreground 
gave  a really  artistic  iiietnre. 

In  this  eonneetion,  some  of  ns  can  rememher 
the  day  when  Alfred  Stieglitz  was  doing  mission- 
ary work  telling  us  that  it  was  not  imjiossihle 
to  photograph  a landseajie  on  a hazy  day.  How 
gratuitous  such  advice  would  he  in  this  day  of 
orllioehromatic  and  j)anehromatic  emulsions! 

It  is  easA'  for  adver.se  criticism  to  gain  eireula- 
lion  through  the  medium  of  the  ])rinted  word; 
hut  it  is  didieult  to  dis|)lay  the  Autoehroines  that 
will  refute  them.  Although  it  is  twelve  years 
since  the  Autoehrome  process  was  introdiiei'd, 
then'  are  numherless  ])hotogra])hers  who  have 
never  seen  one. 


Widespread  familiarity  with  the  results  of  this 
process  may  have  to  await  the  development  of 
the  iirinting-jiress,  for  at  present  the  cost  of 
three-color  half-tones  is  excessive  for  magazines 
of  limited  circulation,  and  photographic  maga- 
zines are  unahle  to  even  consider  three-color 
reproduction. 

Let  a photographer  once  see  the  rare  and 
heautiful  effect  of  fleecy  white  clouds  against  the 
blue  sky  of  an  Autoehrome,  and  he  will  lieeome 
a convert  to  color-jihotography.  There  will  he 
no  trouble  about  contrast  in  such  a subject,  when 
rendered  in  color  instead  of  monochrome. 

Let  him  see  in  color  the  actual  photographic 
image  of  a rainbow,  and  his  enthusiasm  will  know 
no  bounds.  I have  tried  repeatedly  to  photo- 
graph  a rainbow  on  iianehromatie  jilates  with 
various  color-filters,  but  with  very  indifferent 
.success.  At  such  times,  the  land.scajie  in  general 
is  inclined  to  be  flecked  wifh  cloud-shadows  and 
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bright  spots,  so  that  it  required  considerable 
imagination  to  see  a rainbow  in  the  particular 
light-spot  where  I knew  one  to  be.  Not  so  on  the 
Antochrome;  the  image  of  the  rainbow  was  as 
brilliant  and  perfect  as  the  original. 

I know  one  gentleman  who  has  become  such 
an  enthusiastic  Autochromist,  that  he  no  longcx 
makes  black-and-white  photographs  for  any 
purpose,  whatever.  Incidentally,  he  is  a col- 
lector of  fine  paintings  and  his  offices  are  sug- 
gestive of  a section  in  a metropolitan  museiim  of 
art.  You  see,  his  color-sense  had  been  culti- 
vated independently. 

Even  the  j)nblic  exhibitions  of  the  Antochrome 
do  not  always  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  won- 
derful possibilities  of  the  process.  In  one  exhibit 
of  over  two  hnndred  Antochromes,  I picked  only 
one  that  I considered  an  artistic  triumph — and 
it  was  wonderfully  beautiful,  aii  indoor  portrait- 
study.  Two  others  were  excellent;  and  of  the 
rest  it  might  be  said  that  they  were  technically 
perfect  but  their  color  schemes  were  reminiscent 
of  the  average  bouquet  gathered  by  a baud  of 
children  at  a picnic. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  effect  on  the  jjublic 
that  a jdiotographer  will  cling  to  an  Antochrome 
that  would  be  discarded  without  a (jualm  if  it 
were  in  monochrome.  Probably,  he  regards  it 
as  a photographic  tour  de  force  that  has  some 
sort  of  value  because  it  is  in  color  and  com- 
paratively rare  and  comi)aratively  expensive. 
He  treasures  it  simply  because  it  is  a [)hoto- 
graph  in  color. 

The  public,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  special 
tenderness  towards  a picture  because  of  the 
method  by  which  it  is  matlc,  and  will  pass  l)y 
a mediocre  transj)arency  on  glass  witli  scant 
courte.sy  if  you  show  them  a pai)cr-j)riut  artisti- 
cally colored  by  hand. 

iMany  able  workers  have  [irobably  been  de- 
terred from  taking  uj)  color-work  because  they 
bedieve  it  is  difficult  and  cxi)ensive.  For  th(> 
Antochrome,  at  least,  we  can  say  that  tlie  ])roc- 
css  is  much  sini]>lcr  than  one  woubl  suppose  who 
tried  to  uuderstaud  it  by  reading  about  it.  .V 
special  ray-filter  is  the  only  new  ai)paratus 
needed,  and  a good  working-knowledge  of  ex- 
posure and  development  with  ordinary  plates  is 
all  the  special  knowledge  tliat  is  rctpiircd. 

-Vs  for  expense,  the  plates  cost  enough  to  dis- 
courage promiscuous  snajxshooting;  but  if  the 
prcjcess  is  in  tlie  hands  of  a worker  who  obtains 
good  results,  the  price  is  C(uite  reasonable,  'rime- 
exposures  with  a tripod  are  the  rule.  Under- 
exposure, which  is  so  cominon  with  tilm-caineras, 
could  not  be  tolerated  with  the  .Vutochrome. 

'I’his  offers  a certain  amount  of  encouragement 
to  the  serif)us  worker;  for  it  will  not  be  ])ossible 


to  cheapen  the  Antochrome  by  the  wholesale 
methods  now  a])plied  to  films.  It  is  essentially 
a process  that  must  be  practical — one  j)late  at 
a time.  The  expense  will  restrict  its  unintelli- 
gent use,  and  a certain  artistic  and  technical  abil- 
ity is  required  of  any  who  would  achieve  success 
in  this  particular  field.  On  the  commercial  side, 
this  all  tends  to  assure  the  worker  a financial 
return  commensurate  with  his  intelligence  anil 
artistic  ability. 

Apparently,  the  successful  Autochrome-work- 
ers  adhere  pretty  closely  to  the  methods  advised 
by  the  makers  iii  their  instruction-sheets.  This 
may  be  owing  partly  to  the  cost  of  the  plates; 
workers  are  unwilling  to  experiment  with  new 
methods  when  there  is  a method  already  at  hand 
that  assures  them  a large  percentage  of  success- 
ful results.  With  an  influx  of  new  workers,  it  is 
(|uite  ])ossible  that,  in  time,  we  should  hear  that 
variations  in  the  older  methods  have  been  intro- 
duced successfully. 

During  the  shortage  of  Autochromes  occa- 
sioned by  the  war,  I was  compelled  to  use  plates 
and  developers  that  were  ((uite  ancient,  and  in 
some  cases  the  results  were  quite  astonishing. 

For  one  thing,  I learned  that  the  Antoehrome 
has  a remarkable  latitude  of  exposure  in  spite  of 
its  very  thin  emnlsion.  Exposures  that  were  five 
or  six  times  normal  developed  slowly  in  greatly 
oxidized  developer  gave  the  nearest  a])proach  to 
])ure  color  that  I have  seen.  The  image  was 
exceptionally  fine-grained  and  trans])arent  and 
the  shadows  very  luminous;  and  the  leisurely 
])rogress  of  development  virtually  removed  all 
fear  of  ruining  an  exceptionally  good  exposure 
by  overdevelo])ineut. 

Results  obtained  lead  me  to  believe  that  we 
may  be  making  the  same  mistake  with  the  Auto- 
chrome  that  many  of  us  make  with  ordinary 
])lates,  viz.,  we  are  so  eager  for  speed,  tliat  wc 
use  an  extremely  energetic  developer  to  make 
amends  for  the  lack  of  ex])osiire.  In  black-and- 
white  photograjihy,  this  would  tend  towards  a 
coarse-graiiieil  image  and  shadows  destitute  of 
detail.  In  ordinary  jihotography,  I jirefer  to 
overex])osc  and  carry  on  devcloinncnt  in  a i)\  ro- 
dcveloiier  which  is  deficient  in  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  I lio])c  to  dcvcloj)  an  analogous  method  for 
the  Antochrome. 

In  conclusion,  I should  strongly  advise  aii\’ 
photogra])her  who  makes  black-and-white  ])ho- 
tograjihs  a lillh'  better  than  the  average  to  try 
his  hand  at  color-photography.  Even  if  it  is 
followed  oid.\-  as  a pastime,  it  will  oiien  up  a whole 
new  world  of  bc-auty  to  his  eyes;  and  he  ma\  be 
fortunate  enough  to  make  jiortraits  in  color  of 
some  of  his  near  and  dear  ones  that  Ik‘  will  chcrisli 
as  long  as  he  lives. 
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When  Pictures  Do  Not  Win  Prizes 

Many  contril)utors  to  the  Advanced  Work- 
ers’ Competitions  conducted  l)y  this 
magazine,  eacli  montli  for  the  ])ast  twelve  years, 
liave  sliown  consistent  and  praiseworthy  perse- 
verance, althongli  they  never  obtained  an  award 
liigher  than  Honoralde  Mention.  Eventually, 
however,  most  of  them  lost  interest,  and  either 
competed  rarely,  or  droj)ped  out  altogether.  The 
Editor  regrets  this  as  sincerely  as  the  disap- 
]K)intcd  competitors;  for  very  frecpiently,  during 
the  course  of  these  monthly  competitions,  he  has 
seen  the  work  of  old,  jjersonal  friends  fail  to  make 
a successful  appeal  to  the  judges,  when  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  him  to  bring  aV)out  a verdict 
in  their  favor.  But  he  has  always  felt — and  that 
will  always  be  his  attitude — that  absolute  im- 
I)artiality  must  prevail  in  the  Photo-Er.v  jury, 
though  it  may  cause  the  personal  disaj^pointmcid 
of  a friend  anil,  possibly,  the  loss  of  an  esteemed 
subscriber  or  supporter.  If  the  jury  fail  in  its 
duty,  if  the  artistic  and  technical  standard  of  the 
publication  were  jeopardized,  the  awards  would 
lose  their  value.  Moreover,  if  favoritism  were 
allowed  to  influence  the  decision  of  the  jury,  and 
a i)ictnre  of  inadecpiatc  merit  receive  an  award 
that  rightfully  belonged  to  another,  an  injustice 
would  be  done  to  both.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
deserving  winner  would  get  the  impression  that 
his  })icture  was  actually  superior  to  that  of  his 
less  fortunate  competitors,  when,  in  reality,  it 
was  unworthy  by  reason  of  obvious  shortcom- 
ings. An  intentionally  false  award  might  also 
tend  to  foster  the  belief  on  the  winner's  i)art  that, 
in  regard  to  the  first  ]>rize,  for  iirstance,  he  had 
attained  a higher  degree  of  artistic  skill  than  was 
actually  the  case.  Such  an  illusion  would  be 
likel\-  to  act  as  a deterrent  to  his  artistic  as])ira- 
tions,  proving  that  an  unmerited  award  was 
detrimental  rather  than  beneficial.  On  fhe  ofher 
hand,  the  winner — in  the  circumstances  described 
— might  be  intelligent  and  honest  enough  to 
regard  the  award  as  the  result  of  favoritism,  if 
not  as  an  absolute  mistake,  and  the  influence  u|)on 
his  artistic  progress  would  be  negligible. 

In  considering  pictures  in  these  comiietitions 
that  have  failed  to  imjjress  the  jury  favorabl.v,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  tliat,  in  many  instances,  the 
cause  was  the  iiresence  of  one  single  inartistic 
feature.  I'lic  fault  may  liave  lieen  committed 


intentionally,  and  in  accordance  with  the  work- 
er's understanding  of  the  rules  of  composition; 
or  it  may  have  t>een  the  result  of  carelessness  or 
haste  and  thus  have  escaped  his  notice.  It 
would  be  easy  to  prepare  a long  list  of  such  mis- 
takes; but  suffice  it  to  say  that,  while  spontaneity 
and  truth  in  pictorial  presentation  are  highly  de- 
sirable qualities,  harmony  and  unity  of  ])arts  are 
traits  of  as  great,  if  not  of  greater,  inqxirtance; 
unless,  of  course,  originality  of  conce])tion  is  the 
dominating  feature  of  the  picture.  The  jiartici- 
j)ant  in  a pictorial  competition  who  is  merely  an 
ini])rom])tu  camerist,  and  who  uses  his  camera 
only  casually  and  never  seriously,  should  re- 
member that  a lucky,  felicitous  snapshot  does 
not  nsnally  take  precedence  over  the  well- 
ordered  ijietorial  composition  that  may  be 
less  striking  in  thematic  novelty.  Braise  from 
sym])athetic,  well-meaning  friends  is  not  always 
a safe  criterion  of  the  supposed  merits  of  a i)ic- 
ture  sent  to  ns  for  pulilication  or  for  a competi- 
tion; consequently  the  reversal  of  that  oi>inion 
by  the  Biioto-Era  jury  ought  not  to  be  taken  to 
heart  too  seriously  by  the  disap])ointed  worker. 
If  the  ambitious  contributor  or  exhibitor  lacks 
ex])cricnce,  or  has  not  been  a good  student,  he 
cannot  ex])ect  his  productions  to  be  on  a level 
with  those  of  conscientious,  well-trained  and 
liainstaking  workers.  Standard  books  on  ])icto- 
rial  comi)osition  are  available  to  the  serious- 
minded  worker;  so  are  reliable  periodicals  and 
good  exani])les  of  artistic  photography.  Ways 
and  means  for  artistic  improvement  are  abun- 
dant, and  available  to  the  aspiring  camerist. 


Ai’Kopos  of  jirints  that  have  receivcil  Honor- 
able Mention  in  Biioto-Eka  conqietitious  during 
the  ])ast  few  years,  one  of  the  rules  is  that,  al- 
though such  prints  remain  the  ])ro|)erty  of  tlic 
I’uldisher  with  the  right  to  rciiroducc  them  in 
these  ])ages,  at  any  future  time,  they  will  be 
returned  to  the  owners  at  their  re(|uesl.  Of 
cour.se,  this  refers  to  special  exigencies  such  as 
the  loss  of  the  original  negative,  inabilily  lo  dii- 
plicate  a siieeially  fine  print,  or  a.  rare  o|)i)or- 
t unity  to  dispose  of  it  iirofitably.  d'he  Bnblislier 
desires  only  to  be  considerate  and  fair. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  Mo  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en= 
tered,  but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi= 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be= 
fore  Photo:Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  -prints  -will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  shoidd  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  -with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Domestic  Pets  Competition 
Closed  November  30,  1919 
First  Prize:  Dr.  A.  H.  Cordier. 

Second.  Prize:  M.  G.  Dieterich. 

Third  Prize:  Dr.  .J.  B.  Pardoe. 

Honorable  Mention:  W.  T.  .\dderley,  Ross  W.  Baker, 
Harry  Beeler,  Nathaniel  E.  Brooks,  Charles  Burrows, 
Winn  W.  Davidson,  J.  T.  Dimbleby,  Maude  Lee  El- 
dridge,  A.  L.  Estey,  Dr.  .John  Inglis  Habben,  Rev. 
Leon  M.  Linden,  C.  E.  McGlaughlin,  Herbert  C.  Mohr, 
Alexander  Murray,  Lewis  R.  Murray,  Ralph  F.  Rhodes, 
.1.  Herljert  Saunders,  Joseph  Coburn  Smith,  John  M. 
Stafford,  Edward  Terribile,  C.  B.  Weed,  Paul  Wierum, 
Leopold  Zwarg. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1920 

“Twilight-Pictures.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“Nature-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Speed-Pictures.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Rural  Scenes.”  Closes  July  31. 

“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Must  Mind  the  Rules 

Co.mpetitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  continue  to  ignore  some  of  the 
rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
.sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know.^  Besides,  the  Editors 
are  too  busy  with  other  matters  to  stop  to  write  to 
the  carele.ss  competitor  for  mis.sing  information. 

This  is  often  the  rea.son  why  carele.ss  entrants  wonder 
what  has  Ijecome  of  their  ]>rints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part  if  they  will 
do  theirs. 


THE  FAH.MEK'S  pets 


FIHST  PRIZE  — DOMESTIC  PETS 


DH.  A.  11.  CURDIEH 


Telephoto  Lenses  for  Professional  Work 

As  a bo<ly,  profe,s.sional  photograpliers  do  not  seem 
to  have  taken  very  kindly  to  telejilioto  lenses,  evi- 
dently considering  them  only  fit  for  amateur  “stunts,” 
such  as  making  large  pictures  of  clock-dials  ami  weather- 
cocks at  a di.stance  of  half  a mile  or  .so.  This  feeling 
has,  1 believe,  been  created  to  a great  extent  by  the 
siiecimen  juctures  published  by  the  lens-makers,  who 
are  naturally  eager  to  demonstrate  to  the  utmost  the 
bilities  of  their  instruments.  It  will,  ])crhaps, 
the  jirofessional  to  a better  understanding  of  the 
telephoto  lens  if  we  consiiler  it  as  an  ordinary  lens  of 
greater  focal  length  than  usu.d,  but  ueeding  only  ordi- 
nary camera-extensions — a lens,  loo,  of  which  the  focal 
length  is  adjustable,  so  that  images  on  different  .scales 
may  be  obtained  from  the  same  standpoint.  It  will 
then  be  recfignized  that  such  a lens  is  a valuable  tool 
in  the  hands  of  a practical  man. 

.\s  many  photogra7)hers  have  never  troubled  their 
heads  about  this  kind  of  lens,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  that  in  its  siini)lest  form  it  closely  resembles 
one  tube  of  an  onlinary  o[)cra-glass — that  is  to  say, 
it  has  a i>ositive  lens  in  front  and  a jicgative  lens 
behind,  with  some  arrangement  for  varying  the  ilis- 
tance  between  them.  .\s  a matter  of  fact,  altlK)Ugh 
not  f)roperly  corrected  for  j)hotograi)hy,  it  is  jiossible 
to  make  very  jjassable  telephotogra])hs  with  an  oj)era- 
glass  fixed  on  an  ordinarv  camera.  'I'here  is  rather  a 
large  variety  of  sizes  and  models  issued  by  different 
optical  firms,  but  they  may  be  divided  into  three  classes; 


Fir.st,  non-adjustalilc — i.e.,  fixed  focal  leiigfh  telephoto 
lenses,  such  as  the  Teleceiitric  and  Histclar;  second, 
telephoto  lenses  with  an  adjustment  for  varying  the 
focal  length,  such  as  the  Zeiss  Magnar,  Dallmeyer  Adou, 
ami  others:  and,  third,  ])ortrait.  rapid  rectilinear,  and 
anastigmat  lensc.s,  tilled  with  a tele])hoto-attachmeul. 
which  can  be  screwed  on  in  a moment,  when  ueedeil, 
without  at  other  times  interfering  with  the  usual  work 
of  the  lens. 

'I'he  first  class  is  usually  of  low  magnil'ying-])owcr. 
and  flitl’ers  little  from  an  ordinary  lens  in  ils  manii>ula- 
tion.  It  is  extensively  used  on  rcllcx  and  of  her  cameras 
For  ra])id  exposures,  and  in  some  cases  the  large 
aperture  (h'/a-<i)  ])ermits  of  i)f)rtraiture  in  the  studio. 
If  shouhl  be  noted  that,  in  common  with  all  1(ic|)holo 
lenses,  the  i)late  covered  is  small  in  relation  lo  Ihc 
focal  length  used. 

'I'he  second  class  is  useful  for  a wid<a-  range'  of  sub- 
jects when  rapidity  of  action  is  not  csseulial.  The 
little  ,\don  is  a well-known  example  of  this  l,v|i<'.  and 
allhf)Ugh  sim])lc  in  construction,  is  capable  of  much 
useful  work.  ] therefore  take  if  as  a lyjie  lo  illustrate 
the  working  of  telephoto  leii.ses  in  geuer.-il.  'The 
front  or  jxisitive  lens  h.is  a focal  li'iiglh  of  t ' inches, 
and  the  bai'k  lens  a negative  or  miners  focus  of  '.t’ j. 
inches.  I’y  varying  the  disl.-inee  between  these  by 
means  of  the  raek-adjusi  meui  ve  have  a wide  range 
of  focal  lengths.  'I'hus  with  a eamera-exleusion  of 
.)  inches  we  have  an  e(|uivalent  focal  length  of  ll'e 
inches  and  a maximum  aperture  of  I',  lb,  the  jilale 
covered  being  .'tbj.  x tj  j.  ,\t  It  inches  ea mera-exleri- 
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sioii  the  focal  length  is  263^  inches,  the  aperture  F/20, 
and  the  ))late  covered  about  (>  x 8.  At  20  inches 
extension  the  focal  length  is  44}^  inches,  the  aperture 
F/fd,  and  the  plate  covered  12  x 15.  The.se  figures 
give  a general  idea  of  what  a moderate-power  tele- 
])hoto  lens  will  do. 

The  third  class  is  usually  of  somewhat  similar  i)ower 
to  I he  Adon,  as  it  commonly  consists  of  a combination  of 
a positive  lens  of  any  convenient  focal  length,  with  a 
negative  lens  of  half  its  focal  length,  although  for  special 
work  negative  len.ses  having  a focal  length  one-fourth 
that  of  (he  positive  may  be  used.  Such  a combination 
is  termed  a high-power  lens,  as  it  gives  a jjrojKU'tionately 
larger  image  with  the  same  camera-extension.  1 am 
purposely  avoiding  the  term  “magnifications,”  as  this 
I consiiler  has  led  to  misnnder.standing  in  the  i)ast. 
The  equivaleid  focal  length  at  the  time  of  exposure  is 
the  poiid  <jf  interest  to  the  pholograi)hcr  who  does  not 
care  whether  it  results  from  three  magnifications  as 
compared  with  one  lens  or  six  with  another. 

d'he  manipulation  of  a lele])hoto  lens  is  (piite  simple, 
and  the  only  dilference  from  the  ordinary  ])rocedure 
is  that  focusing  is  best  done  by  using  the  rack  and 
])inion  of  the  Icns-attachment  instead  of  that  of  the 


camera,  ^^’ith  a moderate-iiower  attachment — that 
is  to  say,  one-half  the  focal  length  of  the  positive — the 
equivalent  focal  length  is  twice  the  camera-extension — 
measured  from  the  back  surface  of  the  negative  lens — 
plus  the  focal  length  of  a positive  lens.  Thus,  when 
using  an  8-inch  rectilinear  fitted  with  a 4-inch  negative 
lens,  we  have  at  an  extension  of  16  inches  an  equiva- 
lent focal  length  of  40  inches,  and  so  on  for  all  other 
sizes.  The  focal  length  in  this  case  being  increased 
five-fold,  the  F/No.  on  the  iris  inu.st  be  multiplied  five 
times,  so  that  F/8  temporarily  becomes  F/40.  Hav- 
ing decided  upon  the  camera-extension,  all  that  is 
needed  is  to  rack  the  sliding  tube  of  the  attachment  in 
or  out  until  a sharp  image  is  obtained.  This  must 
be  done  very  slowly,  much  in  the  same  way  as  when 
using  the  coarse  adjustment  of  a microscope,  or  there  is 
danger  of  passing  and  repassing  the  point  of  sharp 
definition  without  knowing  it.  It  might  be  imagined 
that  with  apertures  of  F/40  or  less  long  exposures 
would  be  required,  but  the.se  are  greatly  reduced  by 
another  factor,  the  distance  between  lens  and  subject, 
so  that  in  many  cases  half  or  even  a quarter  the 
exposure  Indicated  by  a meter  for  an  object,  say,  at 
3(1  feet,  would  1)C  sufficient. 


JACK  AND  JILL 
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color-screen  usually  adds  cousideral)ly  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  result  when  distant  views  have  to 
be  dealt  with,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  near  sub- 
jects in  which  there  is  no  perceptible  haze  over  the 
deepest  shadows. 

Plates  which  give  density  readily  are  the  best  for 
this  class  of  work,  anrl  I have  found  the  "ordinary'' 
and  slow  ortho  jilates  preferable  to  extra  rapid  makes. 
The  Imperial  Special  Rajjid  is  about  the  fastest  plate 
I should  recommend. 

Development  usually  takes  longer  than  for  close-up 
views.  A full-strength  developer  should  be  used  and 
develoi)inent  carried  on  until  all  action  ceases.  I have 
turned  a plate  face  down  supported  by  four  bits  of 
gla.ss  in  the  corners  in  a normal  i)yro-soda  solution, 
containing  a little  bromide-solution  to  i)reveut  chemical 
fog,  and  left  it  for  forty-five  minutes,  the  resulting 
negative  being  an  excellent  one. 

The  applicatifms  of  the  telei)hoto  lens  are  many 
and  varied,  and  cover  a much  wider  field  than  is 
generally  imagined.  In  ordinary  view-work  its  value 
is  obvious  as  its  elasticity  of  focal  length  enables  a 
subject  to  be  made  from  the  most  a<lvantageous  stand- 
point upon  any  desired  .scale,  so  that  the  i)roi)er  amount 
can  be  included  ujion  any  size  of  plate,  h'or  archi- 
tectural details  it  is  unrivaled,  whether  the  result  is 
a fine  piece  of  carving  for  study  or  illustration,  or  a 
piece  of  faulty  work,  cracked  or  subsided  for  use  in  a 
legal  action.  When  the  London  tubes  were  i)rojected 
the  houses  under  which  the  tunnels  would  pass  were 
carefully  surveyed  and  telejihotographs  taken  of  all 
existing  cracks  or  distortions  before  commencing  work. 
In  rpiite  another  field  of  study,  [)hf)tf)graphs  of  statues 
.scores  of  feet  above  the  grounil  were  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  them  as  the  work  of  the  sai7ie  artist, 
mannerisms  being  clearly  shown  in  the  jirints. 


For  catalog-work,  especially  of  small  articles  which 
have  to  be  de])icted  in  their  full  size,  or  nearly  so,  the 
telephoto  lens  is  again  a winner.  Let  anyone  compare 
a print  of  a snulF-box  taken  full  size  with,  say,  a 12-inch 
lens  and  a telei)hoto  at  20  inches  camera-extension. 
For  llower-])hotogra])hy  the  telephoto  is  excellent, 
much  greater  depth  of  definition  being  obtainable, 
and  .some  len.ses  add  a slight  .softness  to  the  outlines 
which  gives  a lietter  idea  of  the  texture  than  the  dead 
sharp  images  usually  obtaine<l. 

For  portraiture  its  u.se  is  .somewhat  limited  on 
account  of  the  small  working  aperture  of  most  moilcls, 
l)ut  the  Telecentric  makes  an  excellent  i)ortrait-letis. 
Lenses  upon  the  same  ])rinciple  are.  I believe,  to  be 
placed  upon  the  market  by  two  other  firms. 

'I'he  foregoing  is  not  in  any  way  intended  to  give 
full  working  instructions,  but  rather  to  outline  the 
Iirojicrties  and  uses  of  the  telephoto  lens  to  tho.se  who 
iiave  hitherto  neglected  it.  .Several  excellent  liooks 
have  been  issued  on  the  subject,  and  the.se  can  be 
referreil  to  For  fuller  information. 

FnACTicc.s,  iti  The  Uriiixh  Journal. 


.Spoiled  Negatives 

h'lKTEEN  or  sixteen  spoiled  glass-neptives,  pul  back 
into  the  box  in  which  they  were  sup])hed.  and  wrapped 
iR)  in  newspaper  to  make  them  tit  the  box,  form  a very 
useful  weiglit.  Tlie  box  itself  may  lie  neatly  covered 
with  bookbinder's  cloth  glued  on.  A few  such  weights 
are  very  serviceable  when  mounting  prints.  .\  |)iece  of 
clean  gla.ss,  glued  to  the  bottom  outside,  gives  a per- 
fectly smootli  surface,  which  is  somet  imes  ailvanf  ageous. 

.Virnn  u h'onu,  in  The  .iiiialciir  I’hohxjru phir. 
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SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 


, 1914,  Kenneth  Ilartlei 


.1914,  Kenneth  Hartley 

SMALU-LEAVED  SAXIFRAGE 


Advanced  Competition  Nature-Studies 
Closes  March  31,  1920 

PiiOTooHAPiiY  and  Nature — Avliat  trenienilou.s  o]>- 
portiiiiities  awail  the  |)erson  who  understands  and 
loves  tliein  both!  Whellier  a man  uses  a camera  or 
a hox  of  ])aiids  to  ex|)ress  the  art  williin  liim,  he  usually 
turns  to  nature  for  his  truest  and  hifihest  ins[)iration. 
In  this  competition  the  ^randenrof  suow-cap])cd  peaks 
is  to  give  i)lace  to  a more  intimate,  yet  none  the  less 
beautiful,  study  of  llowers,  birds,  animals  ami  rejttiles 
in  their  native  habitats.  Contestants  are  askeil  to 
pick  out  individual  s])ecimeus  and  to  |)ortray  lhe.se 
truthfully,  art ist  i<’ally  and  in  llirir  iidlirr  nwimiittirtil. 
I'hc  bcaidifnl  llo\\ cr-st udics  by  Kenneth  Hartley  on 
this  page,  illustnitc  convincingly  what  may  be  done 
by  the  intelligent  camcrist.  although  Mr.  Hartley 
does  not  claim  to  have  exhausted  the  artistic  ])ossibili- 
tics  of  his  subjects.  I advise  cveiy  prospective  cntraid 
in  this  competition  to  rca<l  thoroughlv  the  article. 
"'I'hc  Wihl  Idowers  of  Pike's  IVak,"'  by  IMuineth 
Hartley  in  .lime,  ltd.),  Puoto-Kka.  It  will  be  a source 
of  nuK-li  pra<'li<-al  help  and  a splendid  ins])ira  t ion. 


The  reference  to  Mr.  Hartley's  beautiful  article  leads 
me  to  suggest  that  those  who  seek  a prize  in  this  com- 
petition will  do  well  to  re-read  articles  on  nature- 
photography  by  tdiester  A.  Reed.  May,  1910;  Edwin 
A.  Roberts.  .May.  lOlti;  Lehman  Wendell,  Sei)teinber, 
1910;  (In.v  .V.  Raile.v.  May,  1917;  R.  .V.  Ruchanan, 
January,  iitlS;  Rcrtran  F.  Hawley,  September,  1918; 
Francis  Hobart  Herrick,  .\pril.  1919;  William  S.  Davis, 
March,  1919;  Beatrice  B.  Bell,  November,  lt)19. 
Moreover,  a careful  study  of  the  ])ictures  made  by  these 
workers  ami  by  Fannie  'F.  Cassidy,  (ieorge  .Mexander, 
E.  Louise  Marillier,  Katherine  Bingham,  H.  R.  Decker 
ainl  others  will  be  invaluable  to  the  camerist  who  is 
really  eagei'  to  obtain  beautiful  nature-studies. 

'I'hc  camera-and-lcns  e((uipment  neeiled  for  nature- 
photograjjliy  varies,  obviously,  for  financial  and  tech- 
nical reasons.  However,  cosily  j)arapliernalia  is  not 
recpiired  by  the  average  worker  unless  he  intends  to 
photogra])h  very  small  insects  or  animal-organisms. 
Many  very  beautiful  and  artistic  nature-studies  have 
been  nia<l<'  with  .an  ordinary  roll-film  box  or  folding- 
camera  and  a fifty-cent  portrait-lens  sli|)pcd  over  the 
lens  on  the  camera.  However,  in  nature-photography 


— of  wliiitever  liranch  the  caiiierist  may  select — it  is 
of  advantage  to  have  a plate-camera  with  a douhle- or 
triple-extension  bellows  and  a good  anastigmat  lens  of 
a convertible  type.  With  such  an  outfit,  the  worker 
is  able  to  approach  his  subject  conveniently  and  hence 
obtain  pictures  of  .scientific  and  artistic  value.  The 
ability  to  focus  on  the  groundglass  is  a great  help  for 
accuracy  in  nature-i)hotograi)hy  is  important.  A 
reflecting-camera  may  be  used  successfully  i)rovideil 
it  have  sufficient  bellows-extension  for  the  jjarticular 
branch  of  nature-photogra]ihy  that  the  camerist  may 
select.  Again,  let  me  emi)hasize  the  fact  tlnit  it  is 
not  the  camera  Imt  the  person  behind  it  who  is  mostly 
responsible  for  the  failure  or  the  success  of  nature,  or 
any  other  kind  of  ])hotography. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  my  article  on  the 
Still-Life  Competition,  I referred  to  the  hackneyed 
themes  of  the  overturned  basket  of  fruit  and  the  vase 
filled  with  flowers.  In  this  competition  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  toward  dower-studies  ami  nothing  else. 
This  is  not  due  to  dowers  being  any  easier  to  i>hoto- 
graph  than  a toad;  but  to  a pre-conceived  idea  that  a 
dower-study  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  nature-study 
photography.  Really,  to  make  a dower-study  nul-of- 
doors,  as  Mr.  Hartley  has  done,  is  no  mean  achieve- 
ment. Let  those  who  doubt  this  statement  make  the 
attempt!  Nevertheless,  commendable  as  the  jiictures 
may  be,  there  are  still  nmnlterless  sid)jects  that  are 
equally  interesting  and  beautiful. 

How  many  of  my  readers  with  camera  in  hand  have 
strolled  along  the  shores  of  a small  lake  and  noted  the 
hundreds  of  nature-subjects  at  every  turn.^  A hillside 
is  dlled  with  po.ssil)ilities.  I remember  well  one  after- 
noon that  I devoted  to  the  study  of  ants.  It  was  in 
the  Berkshire  Hills  of  Massachusetts  and  I had  strug- 
gled through  some  scrub-oak  to  reach  an  open  spot  on 
the  hillside  in  order  to  obtain  a view  of  the  surrounding 
country  when  I came  upon  an  ant-hill  nearly  three  feet 
high.  Of  course,  there  was  much  .scurrying  about  as 
the  ants  sensed  the  possiliility  of  my  stepiung  upon 
their  home;  but  as  I stood  there  without  making  any 
threatening  movement,  they  regained  their  compostire 
and  resumed  their  routine  labors,  (iradually,  I cre])t 
nearer  until  I reached  a convenient  stone  upon  which 
I placed  my  camera  ami  soon  was  able  to  focus  the 
lens  within  a few  inches  of  the  ant-hill.  The  result  of 
my  attempt  was  a very  good  "close-up"  of  a .section 
of  the  ant-hill  showing  .several  ants  struggling  to  c;irry 
a large  dead  beetle  to  a .safe  place  for  future  dismem- 
berment. It  ref|uireil  over  an  hour  to  obtain  this 
picture;  but  I car  assure  the  reader  that  1 enjoyed 
every  moment  of  it. 

f)n  another  occasion,  I desired  to  obtain  a i)icture  of 
a wily,  old  woodchuck  that  inhabited  a hole  in  a stone- 
wall. I concealed  my.self  and  camera  in  some  buslies, 
about  fifteen  feet  away  and  to  windward  in  order  that 
the  woodchuck's  acute  sense  of  smell  would  not  betray 
my  presence.  By  removing  the  front  combination  of 
my  convertible  lens  and  focusing  sharply  on  the  hole, 
I was  able  to  obtain  a gof)d  record-picture  of  iMr. 
Wooilchuck  as  he  sat  uj)  |)reparatory  to  foraging  for 
his  evening-meal.  In  this  case,  I waited  over  two 
hours  for  the  ojiportunity,  although  the  oiii)ortune 
moment  might  have  arrived  much  soo7ier,  I had  other 
interesting  and  [)rofitable  i)hotograj)hic  exi)erienccs 
with  chipmunks,  rabbits,  snakes,  toads,  turtles,  insects 
and  wild-flowers.  (Iften,  I suffered  much  physical  dis- 
comfort from  mosquitoes,  flies,  anfs,  and  brambles — 
ljut  the  results  were  worth  it. 

However,  when  it  came  to  photogra])hing  birds,  T 
suffered  many  bitter  disai)pointments.  dime  and 
again,  my  subjects  proved  to  be  fairly  tame  but  they 


would  not  sit  on  the  particular  twig  upon  which  I had 
focused  my  camera  or  at  the  moment  of  exposure  they 
would  take  flight.  I hail  no  ecpupment  other  than  my 
camera  and  a long  thread  so  that  my  results,  such  as 
they  were,  gave  me  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
(F.  H.  Herrick's  method  of  photogra])hing  .song-birds 
as  described  and  lieautifully  illustrated  in  his  book, 
“The  Home-Life  of  Wild  Birds,  " is  the  best  ever  de- 
vised. The  book  is  out  of  |>rint.  but  .several  copies  may 
be  had  of  Biioto-Ek.\.  ) 

It  is  not  my  purpo.se  to  mention  these  incidents 
because  of  any  technical  or  artistic  interest  they  may 
posse.ss  but  to  use  them  merely  to  encourage  the 
camerist  to  avail  himself  of  similar  o])])ortunities. 
Moreover,  the  winter-season  is  fillefl  with  almost  as 
many  possibilities  as  the  summer-season,  and  tho.se  who 
live  in  the  northern  jjart  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  need  not  despair  of  attractive  material. 

Individual  camerists  vary  in  temperament,  and  for 
tins  reason  may  not  take  much  interest  in  toads, 
turtles,  snakes,  beetles  and  kindred  animal-life. 
Neverthele.ss,  a study  of  the  interesting  articles  by 
Lehman  Wendell — esjcecially  the  one,  " Naturc'-Studies 
With  a Camera,"  in  Octoljer,  191!),  I’iioto-Fr.v — will 
hel])  to  overcome  this  aversion  to  “creeping  and  crawl- 
ing things."  .Vnother  excellent  article  is  the  one  by 
Beatrice  B.  Bell,  "Cobweb-l’hotograichy,"  in  Novem- 
ber, 191!),  1’ii()to-Ei!.\.  There  are  virtually  few  oj)- 
portunities  to  ])hotograph  fish,  uide.ss  the  camerist  is 
fortunate  enough  to  photograph  one  as  it  lea|)s  out  of 
the  water  after  a passing  Hy.  The  important  point  is 
to  I>e  ever  on  the  :dert  and  equip])cd,  .so  as  to  lose  no 
time  to  get  into  action. 

Although  1 have  mentioned  briefly  the  technical 
ecpupment  that  is  suited  to  the  making  of  nature- 
studies,  I have  said  nothing  of  need  of  the  artistic  and 
mental  preparation  rcc(uired.  In  my  article.  "Voices 
of  Nature  and  the  (,'amera,"  icage  150,  of  March, 
1919,  Photo-Eh.v,  I called  attention  to  tlie  experience 
of  a young  lady  who  had  "eyes  but  she  .saw  not,  and 
ears  but  she  heard  not"  during  a visit  she  i>aid  my 
family  while  we  were  in  a beautifid  spot  in  the  Berk- 
shire Hills.  How  her  love  of  nature  was  aroused  and 
what  it  meant  to  her  for  years  afterward,  illustrates  my 
])oint  that  to  ])hotograph  Nature  we  must  love  her. 
By  that.  1 do  not  ineaTi  a superlieial  love  that  finds 
expre.ssion  in  trite  remarks  such  as  "isn't  that  a ijrmid 
Mower";  “what  a prrUi/  mountain";  “look  at  that 
fiiinii/  bird  ";  "my,  what  a i/nq/i'cn/.s  toadstool  " and 
similar  remarks,  d'o  love  nature,  as  the  true  artist  of 
the  brush  or  camera  shmdd  love  her,  is  to  "find  tongues 
in  trees,  books  in  the  ruimiug  brooks,  sermons  in  stones 
and  good  in  everything." 

In  this  love  of  nature’  must  be  included  a feeling  of 
kinship  with  our  furred  and  fcsilhercd  friends,  d'hey 
must  be  made  to  feel  the  warmlh  and  genuiueness  of 
that  love.  Men  like  'I'horeau,  Burroughs,  Mui|-  and 
\'an  Dyke  may  be  said  to  love  nature  deeply,  and  for 
that  reason  they  wc-re  able  to  bring  to  thousands  a 
rc’alization  of  the  bc-aulies  of  field  and  forest  and  the 
life  within  them.  It  has  been  said,  that  nature  never 
disaicpoinls  those  who  I urn  to  her,  and  I know  this  to 
be  true. 

I.el  the  camerists  who  sec’k  to  receive  a high  ])osilioii 
in  this  competition,  take  into  consideration  the  mental, 
teelmical  and  artistic  factors  involved  and  strive  to 
portray  with  the  cameu-a  that  w liieh  ma.v  bring  a ray  of 
sunshine  into  the  lives  of  lho.se  about  them.  .\  senti- 
mcmtal  view  c>f  the  matter,  you  say.^  (iranled;  bul. 
after  all,  is  not  that  which  comes  from  the  heart  Ihe 
highest  and  truest  expression  in  music,  literature,  arl  or 
photography!'  II.  B. 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 


Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Beginners’  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 


Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 

but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  234  x 

to  and  including  334  x 534  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo^Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  unll  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tu'o  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  proj)erty  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sp;nt  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  [)rints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless  they 
are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  corrugated 
board — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood-veneer. 
Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  November  30,  1919 

First  Prize:  Henry  A.  Pratt. 

Second  Prize:  G.  A.  Smith. 

Art  and  the  Beginner 

For  some  unaccountable  reason,  many  a beginner 
who  is  eager  to  excel  in  photography,  attempts  to 
master  art-principles  before  he  has  acquired  technical 
proficiency  or  even  a working-knowledge  of  his  camera. 
He  seems  to  have  an  idea  that  to  know  the  relative 
values  of  light  and  shade  is  of  greater  advantage  than 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  F-values  of  his  lens. 
In  a measure,  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  may 
be  traced  to  photographic  magazines,  camera-clubs 
and  iiiflividual  advanced  camerists  who  are  contin- 
ually urging  the  need  of  artistic  photographic  expres- 
sion. This  is  all  very  well  and  serves  a worthy  purpose, 
but  the  l)eginner  should  defer  the  artistic  utterance  of 
his  soul  until  such  time  as  he  can  photograph  the  back 
fence  without  over  or  underexposing  the  plate. 

In  my  article,  “The  Photographic  Awakening,” 
page  204  of  April,  1919,  Photo-Era,  I referred  to  my 
own  experience  with  art  during  my  photographic 
neophyte-days.  Among  other  things  I said,  “My  own 
tyro-rlays  are  still  fresh  in  my  mind,  and  I remember 
well  my  second  photographic  season.  During  the 
]jrevious  year  I had  done  fairly  well  with  my  little 
Brownie,  and  in  April  of  my  second  year  I determined 
to  improve  my  outfit  anfl,  likewise,  myself.  To  this 
end,  I purchased  a folding  hand-camera  fitted  with  a 
good  raj)id  rectilinear  lens.  ‘Surely,’  I reasoned  to 
myself,  ‘this  new  outfit  will  enable  me  to  make  rapid 
progress  during  this  coming  summer.  Last  year  I 
learned  how  to  develoiJ  and  j>rint  my  own  pictures; 
this  year  I can  devote  to  the  study  of  composition, 
light  and  shade  and  the  artistic  work  of  other  photog- 
raphers. In  short,  during  my  first  season  I mastered 
my  camera  and  technical  photogra])hy;  now  all  that  I 
need  to  do  is  to  devote  a season  to  the  artistic  princi- 
ples involved  and  I shall  be  master  of  the  entire  sub- 
ject.’ ” 

“To  make  a long  story  short,  the  time  I expected  to 
<levote  to  the  study  of  art-principles  was  given  ex- 
clusively to  the  attemi)t  to  become  proficient  in  the 
fine  art  of  focusing  ! Tliat  second  summer,  I arrived  in 
the  country  imbued  with  art;  1 lived,  moved  and  had 
my  being  in  the  rarefied  air  of  a genius  about  to  bring 
a waiting  world  to  his  feet;  but  to  save  my  life  I could 
not  i)roduce  a ])icture  that  was  correctly  focused. 
Filially  I came  back  to  earth.  Art  was  all  very  well 
in  its  place;  but  it  had  no  abiding-jilace  with  me  the 
rest  of  that  summer.  .Vlt hough  a world  still  waits  to 
be  brought  to  my  feet  by  my  artistry  I cau  focus  a 
camera  as  well  as  any  mau!" 

My  object  ill  recalling  this  .salutary  experience  is  not 
to  swerve  the  ambitious  liegiuuer  from  a laudable  desire 
to  advance  artistically  as  ((uickly  as  he  does  tech- 
nically. However,  I am  sure  that  a moment's  reflec- 
tion will  cause  the  beginner  to  aiipreciate  the  force 
of  my  aiipeal  to  master  his  |)hoto-eqnipment  before 
he  attenqits  an  inenrsion  into  the  embattled  Realm 


pike's  peak 


FIRST  PRIZE  — beginners’  COMPETITION 


HENRY  A.  PRATT 


of  Art.  Say  -nhat  you  will,  it  is  a battle — a conflict  of 
many  schools  of  artistic  expression.  Every  con- 
testant has  a right  to  be  heard  and,  likewi.se,  each  one 
has  a right  to  express  his  oj)inion.  The  artist  of 
brush  or  camera  who  can  win  the  apjirobation  of  the 
majority  is  usually  acknowledged  "to  have  arrived." 
He  who  but  gains  the  ear  of  the  minority  must  retreat 
in  good  order  and  prepare  for  another  assault  at  a 
later  day.  In  both  cases,  technical  mastery  of  equip- 
ment is  assumed  to  be  the  .starting-point.  It  does  not 
and  cannot  have  any  bearing  on  the  ultimate  result, 
artistically,  as  far  as  the  average  jury  of  award  is  con- 
cerned. In  short,  the  contestant  is  expected  to  be 
able  to  make  a good  negative  and  from  it  a good  print. 
If  this  technically  good  print  requires  trimming,  re- 
touching or  other  manipulation  to  make  it  arlisticalh/ 
satisfactory — that  is  another  matter  and  does  not  in- 
volve a question  of  technical  ability. 

In  the  foregoing  paragrapihs  I have  endeavored  to 
set  beginners  and  amateur  photographers  of  one  or  two 
years’  experience  to  thinking  seriously  about  their 
technical  picture-making.  If  I have  stirred  them  uj) 
to  a realization  of  the  re,sponsibility  that  they  shoulder 
to  make  good  for  their  own  sake  and  that  of  photog- 
ra[)hy.  1 feel  sure  that  in  time  they  will  agree  with  me. 
To-day  photograidiy  is  too  much  of  a .science  and  an 
art  to  be  treated  lightly:  and  the  sooner  that  beginners, 
amateurs  and  professional  photographers  face  this 
fact,  the  sooner  will  every  one  of  them  get  more  out  of 
it.  'I'hose  of  us  who  try  to  keei)  in  touch  with  i)hoto- 
graphic  progress  throughout  the  world  are  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  ])hotograi)hy  is  worthy  of  our 
deepest  re.spect  and  our  best  in  thought  and  deeil. 
In  ])hotography — as  in  many  other  human  activities — 
thorough  ground-work  in  fundamentals  ensures  ulti- 
mate success.  The  remark  attributed  to  Edison  is 


true,  “success  is  ten  jier  cent  inspiration  and  ninety 
per  cent  perspiration!’’ 

The  first  step  toward  the  study  of  art-i)iinciples  is 
to  make  a good  print.  The  .second,  is  to  ])roduce  a 
picture  with  an  apiieal  liecausc  of  its  sincerity  and  lack 
of  “striving-for-an-cffect.  " When  a lieginuer  can  do 
these  two  things  well,  it  is  time  enough  for  him  to  at- 
tempt the  mastery  of  light,  shade,  line,  mass,  nuance 
and  atmosphere. 

After  all  is  .said  and  done,  one  ])crson's  opinion  is  a,s 
good  as  another’s  in  art-a]iprcciation  provided  that 
such  a person  has  a sound  knowledge  of  the  rudiments 
of  art.  Itccause  I do  not  like  a picture,  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  condemned.  Either  my  criticism  is 
justified  liecause  of  a flagrant  violation  of  the  lirst  i>rin- 
cij)les  of  art  or  the  composition  is  beyond  my  artistic- 
ability  to  understand.  As  I have  said  in  another  arti- 
cle, "Hecause  a thing  is  new  and  not  e.spoused  by  the 
crowd,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  wrong  or  that  it 
should  be  subjected  to  ridicule.  There  is  one  thing  of 
which  we  can  be  sure,  and  that  is  that  true  merit  wins 
a place  in  the  sun  despite  every  obstacle.  If  the  ad- 
vanced workers  are  on  the  right  track,  criticism  of 
whatever  nature  will  but  si)ur  them  on  to  greater  ef- 
forts, and  those  c>f  us  who  feel  that  we  must  sec  to 
believe,  will  be  shown  conclusively  that  ‘we  have  eyes 
but  see  not.’ ’’ 

The  beginner  who  has  mastered  his  camera  and  who 
can  devote  his  attention  to  art  without  being  ham- 
pered by  the  friction  of  iriqcerfect  technique,  is  ready  to 
.step  forward.  Then,  he  will  realize  that  his  days, 
weeks  or  months  of  monotonous  "practicing"  will 
enable  him  to  delight  his  "audieiiee’’  with  the  sin- 
cerity, beauty  ancl  harmony  of  his  pictorial  eomposi- 
tiems.  Is  this  not  wort li-wliile? 


A.  II.  B. 


THE  BRONX  RIVER 

SECOND  PRIZE  — beginners'  COMPETITION 


G.  A.  SMITH 


Tentative  Development 

Before  it  vas  discovered  that  several  negatives 
could  be  correctly  develoi)ed  together  in  a tank, 
])hotogra]>hers  developed  their  negatives,  usually 
singly,  in  a tray,  says  Kodakertj.  A common  practice 
was  to  judge  by  the  appearance  of  the  image  in  the 
early  stages  of  developmeiif  whether  the  exposure  the 
him  or  plate  had  received  was  correct  or  incorrect,  and 
if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  photographer,  the  exposure  was 
not  correct,  changes  were  maile  in  the  developer  as 
soon  as  the  exposure-error  was  discovered.  These 
changes  were  made  in  the  belief  that  the  develoiier 
coidd  counteract  the  effects  of  underexposure  or  over- 
exposure. This  was  a tentative  or  ex'iieri mental 
method  of  development. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge,  tentative 
development  is  a proHtless  i)roceflure,  not  only  because 
it  is  wasteful  of  time  and  chemicals,  ljut  chieffy  becau.se 
the  theory  oil  which  the  method  is  based  has  been 
]irovcd  erroneous. 

A negative  is  made  by  exposing  a him  or  jilate  in  a 
camera  and  then  develoiiing  it.  In  discussing  tenta- 
tive development  we  have,  therefore,  but  two  things  to 
consider — exposure  and  develoimieiit . 

'J'he  record  the  light  makes  on  a tiliii  or  jilate  is 
determined  solely  by  the  exiiosiire.  IIow  much  or  how 
little  of  the  light-record  the  hiiished  negative  contains 
is  determined  solely  by  develoiuiient.  The  developer 
makes  the  latent  image  visible.  Where  the  light  has 
not  acted  there  can  be  no  image.  Trying  to  coax  out 
ail  image  vhich  is  not  latent  in  the  tilm  is  a hopeless 
lu'ocedure,  and  the  theory  that  by  diluting  the  de- 
veloper, or  by  adding  carbonate  to  the  developer,  in 
tentative  develojuiient,  more  detail  can  be  developed 
than  by  any  other  method,  is  erroneous. 

'I'he  com|>anion  theory,  that  bromide  of  iiotash  will 


increase  contrast  iu  an  overe.xposed  negative  if  it  is 
added  to  the  developer  after  the  negative  has  been 
developed  far  enough  to  show  that  it  really  was  over- 
exposed, is  likewise  erroneous.  The  image  in  an  over- 
exjiosed  negative  flashes  up  so  quickly  in  tentative 
development  that  the  shadow  detail  usually  becomes 
visible  before  one  can  discover  that  the  negative  was 
overexpo.sed.  If  bromide  is  added  to  the  developer  after 
this  shadow-detail  has  become  visible  it  will  slow  the 
develo])ment  but  will  have  very  little,  if  any,  influence 
on  the  contrast  of  the  negative.  In  order  to  increase 
the  contrast  the  bromide  must  be  added  to  the  developer 
before  the  shadow-detail  is  visible. 

Since  tentative  development  neither  enables  us  to 
add  detail  to  underexposed  negatives  nor  contrast  to 
ovcrex])osed  negatives  it  offers  no  jiractical  advantages 
whatever.  By  far  the  l.)est  methwlof  developing  nega- 
tives is  to  ilevelo))  them  for  a given  time,  with  a de- 
veloper of  a given  strength,  at  a given  temperature. 
This  is  the  method  employed  iu  tank-development.  It 
is  equally  suitable  for  tray-development,  though  in 
tray-develoi)inent  it  is  advisable  to  use  only  one-third 
as  much  water  in  making  up  the  developer  and  to  de- 
velop for  only  one-third  the  length  of  time  recom- 
mended for  tank-development.  When  this  method  is 
api)lietl  to  tray-development  the  difficulty  in  deciding 
when  to  stop  develoiiment  is  eliminated. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  when  correctly  expose<l, 
uudere.xposed  and  overexiiosed  films  are  all  developed 
together,  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  a tank,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  iiLstructions  that  are  furnished,  they 
will  all  make  good  i>rints,  unless  the  incorrectly  ex- 
posed ones  were  hopelessly  umlerexposed  or  overex- 
posed. From  ho])elessly  liad  exposures  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  olitain  good  negatives  by  any 
known  method  of  develoiiment. 
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A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  P H O T O - T E C H N 1 C A L FACTS 
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A Call  for  Practical  Articles 

The  editor  of  this  department  believes  that  there  are 
many  readers  of  Photo-Era  -who  will  l>e  glad  to  co- 
operate with  him  to  make  The  Crucible  an  eminently 
helpful  department  and  to  widen  its  scope.  To  this 
end,  we  will  offer  each  month  a three-month  subscrip- 
tion to  any  reader  who  contributes  the  most  ])ractical 
and  helpful  article  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.  We  are  specially  desirous  to  receive  items  that 
are  new,  technical  and  of  scientific  value.  The  ])resent 
discussion  of  the  reversal  of  the  photographie  image  is 
an  examj)le  of  the  sort  of  material  tliat  will  be  wel- 
eomed.  Contributions,  other  than  the  winning  article, 
that  possess  sufficient  merit  will  be  i)ublished  with  full 
credit  to  the  author.  It  is  not  necessary  that  contri- 
butions be  of  special  literary  merit,  as  the  editor  will 
edit — when  necessary — all  material  sul)mitted  to  this 
department.  Although  items  of  technical  interest  are 
desired,  we  do  not  desire  articles  that  involve  highly 
.scientific  chemical  and  technical  fornudce  or  to  discuss 
subjects  in  language  that  is  incom])rehensible  to  the 
average  amateur  or  ]>rofes.sional  ])hotograj)her.  In 
short,  it  is  the  editor's  aim  to  make  this  department 
unusually  interesting  and  to  avoid  “ dry-as-dust  ” arti- 
cles that  would  interest  only  the  trained  chemist  or 
physicist.  The  hearty  co-oi)eration  of  every  reader 
of  Photo-Era  is  asked  in  order  that  we  may  make 
this  department  of  exceptional  practical  value  and 
interest  at  the  very  outset. 


Reversal  of  Image  in  Dish-Development 

With  regard  to  this  question,  a worker  records  his 
experience  in  a recent  issue  of  Thr  British  Journal. 
One  night,  he  was  developing  a roll  of  films  (Kodak) 
with  Certinal  developer,  and  white  light  struck  one 
end  of  the  film,  .\fter  the  film  was  fixed,  he  noticed 
that  the  two  end-ex[)osures  were  positives.  He  won- 
dered why.  He  developed  another  Kodak  film  in  the 
.same  developer  and  towards  the  end  of  develo[unent 
allowed  light  to  yilay  on  film  for  about  a minute,  still 
passing  through  the  developer.  Result — all  jiositives. 
The  exposures  were  all  outcloor  ones. 

He  had  reversal  of  the  image  on  one  or  two  occasions 
where  no  light  has  j)cnetrated.  but  only  witliiu  the  last 
six  months.  He  thinks  that  it  may  be  the  emulsion 
used  is  different  from  that  of  last  year.  perhaj)s  some 
imi)roved  method  of  Ko<lak's  or  possibly  may  be  due 
to  deveIoj)cr. 

Practical  .Siigge,stions 

The  following  paragrajdis  contain  much  of  pi'actical 
value  and  are  rei)rinted  from  Siudio-LiyhU  the  u|)- 
to-the-minnte  professional  [diotographers'  hou,..e-organ 
issued  by  the  Eastman  Korlak  ('omi)any. 

If  your  neptives  have  a slight  veil  of  fog,  look  for 
the  trouble  in  your  lens.  A dusty  lens  will  give  a 
scatter  of  light  that  will  cause  a general  fog  that  is 
very  destructive  to  negative-f|uality. 

If  your  lens  is  yierfectly  clean  look  for  bright  j)ieces 
of  metal  or  wood  inside  the  camera  and  go  over  these 
with  a dead-black  j)aint.  'Fhere  nmst  be  no  glossy 


surfaces  inside  the  camera,  no  matter  how  lilack  they 
may  be. 

When  the  fog  extends  over  the  margins  of  the 
negative  that  are  protected  by  the  rabbets  of  the 
plate  or  film-holders  it  is  evident  that  the  fog  is  not  a 
fault  of  camera  or  hohlers.  The  troulile  must  then  be 
looked  for  in  the  darkrooin.  Our  method  of  de- 
termining whether  or  not  any  outside  light  reaches  the 
film  or  ])late  while  it  is  develoi)ing  is  very  ingenious. 
Place  a mirror  in  the  ])Osition  oecu])icd  by  the  de- 
velojiing-tray  and  with  all  lights  extinguished  examitie 
the  mirror  for  any  reflection  of  light.  It  may  be  that 
light  from  outside  reaches  the  developing-trav  from  a 
source  which  ca  nnot  be  .seen  exceyit  from  the  jxtsition 
of  the  develoi)ing-tray.  If  this  is  the  case  such  light 
will  be  seen  in  the  mirror. 

If  the  darkroom-light  is  unsafe,  the  passage  of 
actinic  rays  can  be  deteeted  by  jilacing  an  unexposed 
])late  in  the  tray  in  total  darkness,  laying  one  or  two 
coins  on  it  at  the  same  time.  If  the  darkroom-light  is 
turned  on  and  the  developer  applied,  the  ])resence  of 
fog  should  lie  detected  in  five  or  six  minutes  by  the 
production  of  outlines  of  the  coins  when  they  are  re- 
moved. 

Tests  for  the  safety  of  a darkroom  should  always  be 
made  at  the  distance  from  the  light  at  which  the  de- 
veloping-tray  is  used.  A light  may  be  safe  for  <levclo[)- 
ing  at  a distance  of  four  feet  and  altogether  unsafe  at 
two  feet.  In  fact  there  is  no  light  that  is  perfectly 
safe  for  an  indefinite  time.  Eor  this  reason  tlie  .safest 
light-filters,  Wrattan  Safelights,  have  been  given  a 
standard  of  .safety  which  jiermits  of  a plate  being 
developed  at  three  feet  from  the  light. 

Formulae  for  Reducer.s 

The  subject  of  reduction  is  always  of  interest  and  a 
contributor  to  Kodakcry  offers  .several  excellent  sug- 
gestions and  formuhe. 

Farmer's  reducer  has  probably  been  more  extensively 
used  than  anv  other,  as  it  was  introduced  long  before 
the  others  were  known,  d'lie  writer,  however,  iirefers 
the  action  of  [lermanganate  to  that  of  red  jirussiate 
used  in  Farmer’s  reducer  liecause  very  few  negatives 
can  be  imiirovi'd  by  reduction  unless  they  were  over- 
developed, and,  if  they  were  overdeveloped  with  jiyro 
they  usually  have  a pyro-stain.  Permanganate  re- 
moves this  stain  and  thus  makes  less  reduction  neces- 
.sary.  Farmer's  redneer  does  not  remove  pyro-stain,  so 
that  its  action  is  only  of  benefit  in  the  removing  of 
silver. 

'file  permanganate-reducer  is  especially  convenient 
for  the  amateur  who  does  not  care  to  weigh  out  anil 
mix  the  sejiarate  chemicals.  'I'his  reducer  can  be  ob- 
tained. in  small  glass-tubes,  from  dealers,  but  the  others 
must  be  made  iqi  by  the  photograiiher  himself. 

Negatives  that  are  to  be  reduced  shoiihl  be  placed 
in  water  for  about  twenty  minutes  before  they  are 
immersed  in  any  redueing-solution. 

'file  tray  in  wliich  a negative  is  being  reduced  .should 
be  rocked  gently  to  ensure  uniform  action  of  the  re- 
ducer. 

,\o  reducer  that  is  mixed,  ready  for  use,  will  keeji 
in  good  working-condition  for  any  length  of  lime. 
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and  after  it  has  been  once  used  it  should  be  discarded. 
It  is  economy  to  use  a fresh  solution  for  each  negative. 

If  a negative  is  still  too  dense,  after  it  has  been  re- 
duced, the  ])rocess  of  reduction  can  be  repeated.  All 
the  chemicals  must,  of  course,  be  washed  out  of  the 
negative  before  the  second  reduction  is  undertaken. 

The  hands  should  always  be  washed  after  using 
reducers  as  some  of  the  chemicals  of  which  they  are 
composed  are  poisonous. 

Avoirdupois  weight  is  used  in  the  following  formulae: 
Fak.mer’s  Reducer 

For  removing  an  equal  aniovint  of  silver  from  all 


parts  of  a negative. 

Water  4 ounces 

Hyposuli)hite  of  Soda 1 ounce 


After  the  Hypo  has  been  dissolved  a<ld  just  enough 
Red  Prussiate  of  Potash  to  make  the  solution  a lemon- 
yellow  color. 

The  negative  must  be  washeil  thoroughly  after  it 
has  been  reduced. 

Permanganate  Reducer 

For  removing  a little  more  silver  from  the  dense 
than  from  the  tliiu  parts  of  a negative. 


SOLUTION  A 

Water 1 ounce 

Permaugaiiate  of  Potash 24  grains 

SOLUTION  B 

Water 1 ounce 

Sulphuric  Acid,  C.  P 24  minims  or 

drops 


Take  1 dram  A,  2 drams  B,  and  8 ounces  water. 
When  the  negative  has  been  sufficiently  reduced  im- 
merse it  in  a fresh  acid  fixing-bath  and  leave  it  there 
for  a few  minutes  after  all  the  color  which  the  reducer 
may  have  imparted  to  the  negative  has  disappeared. 
'I'lien  wash  the  negative  thoroughly. 

Persulphate  Reducer 

For  removing  much  more  silver  from  the  ilense  than 
from  the  thin  parts  of  a negative. 


Water 4 ounces 

Per.sul])hate  of  i\mmonia | ounce 

Sul])huric  Acid,  C.  P 20  minims  or 

drops 


The  speed  with  which  this  reducer  acts  increases  as 
reduction  jiroceeds.  The  appearance  of  a trace  of 
milkiue.ss,  when  a negative  is  being  reduced,  indicates 
that  reduction  is  speeding  iq).  At  this  stage  the  nega- 
tive must  be  closely  watched,  and  it  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  reducer  just  before  enough  silver  has  been 
removed,  quickly  riirsed  and  immcdiatchj  immersed  in  a 
fresh  acid  fixing-bath,  where  it  should  be  left  for  a few 
minutes,  and  then  thoroughly  washed.  The  imjior- 
tance  of  thorough  washing  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly. 

Just  when  to  stop  the  reduction  can  only  be  learned 
from  exiierience,  and  those  who  have  had  no  experience 
willi  this  reducer  should  experiment  witli  negatives 
that  are  of  no  value  before  attempting  to  reduce  one 
that  is  valualile. 

A negative  that  lias  been  reduced  too  much  with 
persulpliate  is  too  flat,  beeause  the  contrast  has  been 
removed  and  it  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  method 
known. 

PiiOPoimoNAL  Reducer 

For  removing  silver  from  a negative  in  proportion  to 
its  density.  For  instanee,  if  2.5%  is  removed  from  the 


highlights,  25%  will  be  removed  from  the  halftones, 
and  25%  from  the  shadows. 


SOLUTION  A 

Water 16  ounces 

Permanganate  of  Potash 2 grains 

10%  Solution  of  Sulphuric 

Acid,  C.  P I ounce 

SOLUTION  B 

IVater 32  ounces 

Persulphate  of  Ammonia 1 ounce 


Take  1 part  A and  3 jiarts  B.  This  will  usually  re- 
duce the  negative  sufficiently  in  3 minutes’  time.  After 
the  negative  has  been  reduced  it  must  be  rinsed  and 
then  given  a 5-minute  immersion  in  a 1%  solution  of 
Metabisulphite  of  Potash,  or  Bisulphite  of  Soda,  after 
which  it  must  be  thoroughly  washed. 

Local  Toning  of  Bromides 

Most  peojile  are  aware  that  self-toning  collodion- 
papers  can  be  toned  locally  to  a cool  grayish  tint  by 
painting  the  parts  which  are  intended  to  be  of  this 
color  with  a strong  .solution  of  common  salt  before 
immersing  the  print  in  the  usual  fixing-solution,  states 
the  British  Journal.  But  it  has  perhaps  not  suggested 
itself  to  many  that  it  is  easy  to  do  the  same  thing  with 
bromide  prints,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  brush- 
work  is  done  upon  the  parts  which  are  to  be  of  a sepia 
tone,  the  image  as  developed  furnishing  the  grays.  All 
that  has  to  be  done  is  to  apply  the  ordinary  bleaching- 
sohition  of  ferricyanide  and  bromide  to  such  parts 
that  are  to  be  toned,  taking  care  to  keep  accurately  to 
the  outlines.  After  wa.shing,  which  should  be  done 
with  a copious  supply  from  a rose,  immerse  in  the 
sulphide-.solution  as  usual.  If  by  an  accident  the 
lileacher  has  gone  lieyond  the  proper  limits,  the  black 
color  can  be  restored  by  careful  application  of  an 
amidol  developer  with  a clean  brush,  and  rinsing  well 
before  sulphiding.  The  process  may  not  have  any 
great  value  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  there 
are  occasions  on  which  it  may  be  useful  to  be  able  to 
differentiate  between  different  parts  of  a print  by  means 
of  color. 

Lens-Caps 

Nowadays,  exposures  made  with  the  lens-cap  are 
by  no  means  so  common  as  they  were  years  ago,  re- 
marks The  British  Journal,  and  frequently  we  find  ex- 
pensive lenses  devoid  of  these  fittings.  But,  quite 
apart  from  their  use  as  a means  of  exposing  plates,  a 
well-made  caji  should  be  regarded  as  inseparable  from 
a good  lens  when  the  instrument  is  not  in  use,  even  if 
attached  to  the  camera;  whereas,  if  it  is  usually  taken 
off  and  stored  separately,  a cap  should  be  fitted  over 
each  end  as  a protective  measure.  In  this  respect  the 
modern  shallow  hood  of  the  anastigmat  lens  seems  to 
demand  the  protection  afforded  by  the  cap  far  more 
than  did  its  predeces.sors  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
hood  of  the  instrument  allowed  the  glasses  to  be  set  far 
back.  Siieaking  of  lens-caps  reminds  us  that  many  of 
the  |ircsent-day  jihotographers  cannot  make  an  ex- 
posure with  the  cap  without  ruuuing  a .serious  risk  of 
lilurring  the  negative  through  shaking  of  the  camera. 
Some  lime  ago  we  saw  a photographer,  whose  roller- 
blind  shutter  had  failed  him,  take  off  his  lens-cap  to 
make  an  exposure  with  a sudden  wrenching  motion, 
d'he  correct  way  is  to  remove  the  cap  with  a gentle 
circular  screwing-off  action,  lifting  it  in  an  upward 
direction,  and  tiius  to  some  extent  equalizing  the  ex- 
])osure  of  sky  and  foreground  if  the  subject  is  a land- 
.scape.  The  knack  is  well  worth  cultivating. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 
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F.  C.  K. — Optical  glass  is  affected  to  a greater 
or  lesser  degree  by  light  and  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. Some  glasses  are  more  sensitive  than  others. 
As  a rule,  the  anastigmat  lenses  are  apt  to  be  affected 
more  than  cheaper  lenses  because  high-grade  lenses 
receive  a higher  polish.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
highly  polished  optical  glass  closely  resembles  highly 
polished  steel  in  that  light  and  moisture  cause  corro- 
sion. In  some  cases,  lenses  that  are  protected  care- 
fully never  show  discoloration  or  other  defects — even 
after  years  of  service.  The  photographer  should  see 
to  it  that  his  lens  is  always  capped  or  otherwi.se  pro- 
tected from  light  and  moisture  when  it  is  not  in  use. 
You  should  never  leave  a camera  and  its  lens  exposed 
to  direct  sunlight,  for  by  so  doing  you  may  not  only 
fog  the  unex-posed  plates  or  films,  but  cause  serious 
damage  to  the  lens. 

IV.  O.  C. — There  are  three  general  types  of 
lens-construction  mentioned  in  lens-catalogs. 

An  unsymmetrical  lens  is  one  whose  front  or  back  com- 
bination, usually,  may  not  be  used  alone.  A symmetri- 
cal lens  is  one  which  permits  the  use  alone  of  either 
front  or  back  combination.  As  a rule,  both  are  of 
the  same  focus.  A convertible  lens  is  one  in  which  the 
front  combination  is  of  a different  focus  from  that 
of  the  back  combination — thus  giving  three  focal 
lengths  in  the  same  lens.  To  illustrate:  an  unsymmet- 
rical lens  might  be  of  0-inch  focus  only;  a symmetrical 
lens  of  6-inch  and  F2-inch  focus;  and  a convertible 
lens  of  6-inch,  9-inch  and  14-inch  focus. 

I.  S.  R. — With  regard  to  a Bausch  & Lomb 
Plastigmat  F 6.8  lens  as  compared  to  the  newer 
low-priced  F/7.5  lens,  we  beg  to  .state  that  if  you 
intend  to  confine  your  photographic  work  within  the 
scope  of  an  ordinary  roll-film  camera,  and  do  not  in- 
tend to  use  the  lens  to  copy,  enlarge,  do  telephoto  or 
wide-angle  work,  we  believe  that  the  lower-priced  F/7..5 
lens  will  meet  your  requirements  efficiently. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  intend  to  do  several  kinds 
of  photographic  work  with  a long  bellows-extension, 
rising-and-falling  front  and  other  attachments  for  seri- 
ous photography,  we  believe  the  B.  & L.  Plastigmat 
will  serve  you  to  better  advantage.  The  F/7..5  len.ses 
are  specially  made  for  use  on  roll-film  cameras  and  for 
that  purpose  they  are  in  most  re.spects  equivalent  to 
the  high-priced  lenses;  but  should  you  use  one  of  these 
lenses  on  a different  equipment,  such  as  a high-grade 
long-extension  plate-camera,  the  lenses  would  not  cover 
sati.sfactorily,  nor  would  they  serve  you  as  well. 

M.  K.  W. — It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  apart 
roll-film  negatives  to  dry.  It  is  customary  to  keep 
the  negatives  in  the  strip  until  developing,  fixing, 
washing  and  drying  are  finished,  then  each  negative  is 
cut  off  ready  to  yjrint.  Some  ywefer  to  cut  the  exposures 
in  order  to  develop  each  negative  by  itself.  However, 
this  is  of  no  particular  advantage  unless  the  various 
exposures  are  of  such  a nature  as  to  recpnre  individual 
attention.  The  modern  developing-tank  and  the  cor- 
rect amount  of  developer  will  irsually  take  care  of  all 
ordinary  variations  of  exposure. 

S.  I).  0. — Whether  or  not  the  use  of  F ,I.,S 
anastigmat  lenses  is  to  be  advised  generally  is 
a debated  question.  The  great  speecl  of  the 
lens  permits  exposures  to  be  made  under  conditions 


which  would  render  slower  lenses  useless.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  many  times  does  the  average  amateur- 
photographer  attempt  to  make  pictures  under  condi- 
tions which  an  F/6.3  or  F/4.5  lens  would  not  take 
care  of  efficiently.?  When  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
advisability  of  using  an  F/3.5  lens  is  a cpiestion  to  be 
decided  by  the  individual.  An  important  factor  in  the 
decision  should  be  the  ability  of  the  amateur  to  use 
such  a lens  successfidly. 

W.  K.  B. — A shutter-speed  of  1/300  of  a second 
will  stop  all  ordinary  moving  objects.  Without 
a doubt  the  focal-plane  shutter  is  the  most  efficient  for 
high-speed  photography.  However,  siiccessfid  diving, 
running,  baseball,  football  and  airplane  pictures  have 
l)een  made  with  a between-the-lens  shutter  working  at 
a maximum  speed  of  1/300  of  a second.  In  making 
s])eed-j)ictures  with  a between-the-lens  shutter  the 
photogra])her  slioidd  select  his  angle  of  view  carefully,  so 
as  to  avoid  having  the  subject  pass  the  camera  at  right 
angles. 

C.  K.  O. — Most  shutters  may  vary  in  speed  if 
turned  on  their  sides  or  inverted.  This  possifhl- 
ity  should  not  be  overlooked,  particularly  when  en- 
gaged in  making  important  jiictures.  The  variation 
)nay  not  be  very  great,  and  probably  in  most  cases 
the  camerist  would  experience  no  troid)le.  If  roller- 
blind  or  focal-plane  shutters  are  being  used  it  is  well  to 
make  sure  that  the  tension-spring  has  lieen  tightened 
sufficiently  to  close  the  shutter — no  matter  in  what 
position  it  may  be  held. 

.1.  II. — Development  of  negatives  by  the  glass- 
positive methods.  Make  your  glass-positive  by 
contact,  as  you  would  a lantern-slide  or  window-tran.s- 
|)arency,  and  from  that  make  as  many  negatives  as 
you  wish.  If  you  wish  to  make  enlarged  negatives, 
first  make  an  enlarged  po.sitive  in  the  enlarging  camera 
l)y  any  of  the  light-sources  that  are  popular  and  effect- 
ive. Many  [(rofe.ssionals  make  these  enlarged  j)ositives 
by  direct  daylight — a very  simple  matter — and  from 
the.se  enlarged  positives  make  contact  negatives. 

.1.  S. — Drying  unwashed  negatives  and  prints 
after  fixing  is  not  to  l>e  recommended,  unless  this  is 
done  in  a darkened  room.  Without  going  deeply  into 
the  chemistry  of  the  matter,  we  should  say  that  plates 
or  ])rints  that  have  been  fixed  but  have  not  been 
I)roperly  washed  should  not  be  expo.sed  to  bright  light 
to  dry  and,  after  a hq)se  of  many  hours,  tlioroughly 
washed  in  the  hope  of  removing  every  trace  of  hyj>o. 

The  way  is  to  proceed  as  a<lvised  and  then  to  wasli 
them  for  many  hours,  as  long  as  they  need  firdinary 
light. 

Our  suggestion  would  be  to  dry  them  in  a darkened 
rooTU  and  afterwards  wash  them  thoroughh'  in  ordinary 
light;  because  hypo,  remaining  in  the  film,  will  be 
acted  upon  by  bright  light  ami  affect  the  ])rint  or  nega- 
tive, more  or  less. 

F.  .1.  K. — We  regret  not  to  know  of  what 
Ilypono  is  composed,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  Peroxides,  altliough  not  HjOj.  It  has  no  bad 
effect  on  the  film,  excc])t  when  used  too  strong  with 
.soft  water  when  it  has  a temlcncy  to  soften  the  film. 
This  is  remedied  by  using  it  at  h:df  strength.  How- 
ever, the  average  user  will  find  that  Ilypono  maybe 
used  succe,ssfully  by  following  the  directions  explicitly. 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  (not  over  150  words) 
before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a sir-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  winning  criticism,  in.  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below. 


] GET  ;i  “keyi‘il-ii|)''  sensation  when  I look  at  tliis 
lirint  for  fear  ihat  tlie  woman  will  fall  olf  the  iiorch 
haekwards.  'i'lie  face  licfore  the  post  is  good,  as  the 
eye  enters  at  the  holtoin.  inspects  the  haliy.  goes  nj) 
liie  vertical  lines  of  the  post,  and  on  to  the  woman's 
face,  down  her  body,  and  hack  np  thi-ongh  the  l>ahy 
again,  confining  the  iiderest.  The  jirint  ajipears  to 
Old.  of  focus.  Whether  or  not 
“Xanghly.  jint  it  hack!  " or  "15ah; 
is  a mystery  to  me.  'I'he  dark  house  on  the  right  is 
distracting;  the  repetition  of  verticals  at  the  left  is 
very  had.  and  the  child's  face  in  front  of  the  edge  of 
the  hanister  is  also  had.  This  print  would  have  lieen 
much  helter  with  more  contrast,  made  in  the  snn.  The 
shading  is  good,  and  the  lighting  on  the  woman's  face 
is  good.  'J'he  print  contains  a good  idea,  hnt  it  could 
have  heen  carricil  ont  to  hel ter  advantage. 

KnEiiEnicK  C.  Davis. 


,a  is  sa^dng 
inta  ajiiite.'' 


The  tones  in  this  picture  are  the  most  heautiful  I 
have  seen  in  a very  long  time.  The  exposure  being 
ample,  it  laid  the  foundation  for  expert  handling  in 
develoinncnt  and  printing,  and  the  result  is  a strik- 
ing examjile  of  harmony  of  rare  f(iiality.  The  post,  as 
it  apjiears  in  relation  to  the  lady's  face,  althougli  per- 
hajis,  not  a fault,  is,  in  my  judgment  a slight  imper- 
fection, which,  however,  could  not  have  heen  avoided, 
itesides.  the  unusual  excellence  of  the  picture  can  w'ell 
carry  that  small  burden,  as  well  as  the  slight  lack  of 
satisfying  definition  in  the  child's  face.  The  original- 
ity of  the  conception  merits  high  jiraise. 

Lyndsey  Boukke. 

1 A.M  tem]ited  to  speak  of  this  iiicture  as  it  would 
seem  to  a iierson  of  ordinary  art-appreciation  wdio 
knows  nothing  about  the  shortcomings — or  longcom- 
ing.s — of  jihotographic  lenses,  .\dinittiug  the  high 
liricc  of  leather,  why  stress  it  in  art?  The  lady’.s  slices 
and  her  hag  are  well  made,  hut  what  is  the  object  of 
the  ])icture — to  show  shoes  to  advantage.^  The  child 
])rohahly  has  eyes;  hut  the  ])hotogTai)h  gives  only  the 
vaguest  suggestion  of  those  imiiortant  appendages  of 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICIZED  THIS  AIONTII 


the  luinian  face.  Her  .slipjier.s  are  clear  and  di.stiiict, 
but  her  countenance — mai/i.  qiie  roulcz-rous?  The  at- 
mospheric conditions  must  liave  been  jiecnliar  and  I 
doubt  if  many  such  phenomena  have  ever  been  .seen 
by  meteorologists:  A fog  on  a clear  day  that  Idurs  ol>- 
jects  not  more  than  twenty-five  feet  away.  The  angu- 
larity of  the  chief  lines  is  displeasing:  jullars,  railing, 
sidewalk,  angle  of  arms,  sharpness  of  the  woman’s  face. 
I'ndoubtedly  a pleasing  memento  for  the  family 
album;  but  as  a work  of  art,  to  my  mind,  it  is  not  as 
successful.  I suggest  that  another  attemjjt  lie  made. 

K.  L.  ('.  Morse. 

lx  the  photograph  presented  for  criticism  this  month, 
attention  is  directed  strongly  to  the  diverging  lines  of 
the  porch-railing  and  pillars,  taking  the  interest  away 
from  the  subject  of  the  i)icture.  The  child's  i)ose  is 
good,  but  would  be  better  if  turned  slightly  to  show 
a little  more  of  the  face,  also  a i)osition  or  pose  should 
be  chosen  showing  the  child  with  more  than  one  arm. 
The  woman's  pose  .seems  somewhat  stiff,  esi)ecially  the 
right  arm  which  is  too  much  in  silhouette  against  a 
light  background.  The  curves  in  the  lower  j)art  of  the 
front  of  the  dress  give  an  awkward  suggestion  to  the 
pose.  The  technical  work  is  good  with  interest  teml- 
ing  to  center  on  the  child.  Tlie  subject  is  interesting 
and  excellent  in  conception  and  arrangement. 

•Joux  ('.  Clemext. 


This  jiicture  has  a look  that  1 have  learned  to  know 
in  photographs  made  in  the  shade  when  the  sun  is  low. 
It  may  not  be  underexposure;  but  without  longer  ex- 
jiosure  and  vigorous  development  such  luctures  are  ajil 
to  lack  sna])  on  account  of  the  dull  light.  Unless  the 
comiiosition  is  ])articularly  fortunate,  such  groups  look 
better  with  a generous  amount  of  picture-s])ace  around 
the  figures;  it  gives  a miniature-etfect  with  improvc(l 
depth  of  focus  which  this  iiicture  needs.  The  focus 
should  be  placed  nearer  the  foreground. 

The  Lady's  liead  would  bump  the  toj)  of  the  jiictiire 
if  she  stood  up  and  it  is  ]jlaced  awkwardly  in  reference 
to  the  ]>illar.  The  white  line  along  her  ))rolile  should 
be  subdued.  ()mi.ssion  of  the  black  pur.se  would  allow 
the  hand  more  freedom  and  concentrate  interest  on  the 
rival  black  of  the  basket,  d'he  child's  expression  is  not 
particularly  hapjiy.  -^y  |)  ,vios(.x. 

“'I'uAXK  Yon”  for  a most  delightful  bit  of  home-|)or- 
traiture,  a picture  to  look  at  and  admire  long  before 
criticising.  .\s  this  is  to  be  a criticism,  would  it  Ik-  loo 
much  to  suggest  that  if  the  basket  were  lightened  in 
tone  it  would  not  break  the  light-to-dark  grailation 
aia'oss  the  picture  of  the  foregrouml  as  conirasled  to 
the  dark-lo-light  gradation  of  the  background.^  The 
data  state  that  the  picture  w.as  Irimmed.  II  miglil 
have  been  better  lo  leave  a little  more  sky  and  furl  her 
emphasize  the  diminutiveness  of  the  child. 

K.  K.  MonroN, 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


In  contem])lating  a portrait  of  George  Washington, 
the  true  American  generally  is  satisfied  when  he  ac- 
knowledges liini  as  the  genius  of  the  War  of  American 
Independence  and  as  the  Fatlier  of  his  Country.  On 
every  February  the  twenty-second,  the  orator  extols 
the  virtues  of  George  Washington  as  the  soldier,  the 
statesman  and  the  administrator,  and  holds  him  up  to 
the  youth  of  America  as  an  example  worthy  to  be  fol- 
lowed. But  this  is  not  enough.  We  are  facing  a situa- 
tion to-day,  that  calls  for  the  manifestation  of  pure, 
exalted  patriotism,  the  exercise  and  protection  of 
American  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  preservation 
and  enactment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  sort  of  Americanism  for  which  George  Wash- 
ington fought  so  courageously  and  so  bravely  until  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown,  which  termi- 
nated the  Revolutionary  War.  lie  was  for  his  country 
first,  last  and  always — fearless,  highminded  and  incor- 
rui)tible;  and  no  ])resident  is  fit  to  be  mentioned  in 
comparison  who  has  forgotten  his  solemn  pledge  to 
respect  and  obey  the  Constitution  and  to  protect  the 
riglits  of  every  American  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
he  may  be. 

When,  therefore,  we  celebrate  Washington's  birth- 
day, in  19'-20,  let  us  not  only  pay  tribute  to  those  cpial- 
ities  of  heart  and  mind  that  earned  for  him  the  title 
“The  Father  of  his  Country,”  but  select  for  our  next 
.standard-bearer,  and  chief  executive  of  this  great  na- 
tion, a man  who  has  proved  by  his  acts  in  public  and 
private  life  that  he  is  worthy  the  high  office  filled  by  so 
loyal  a i)atriot  as  George  Washington. 

Data  to  picture  on  the  front  cover:  Copy  of  Gilbert 
Stuart’s  Wa.shington,  made  fifty-three  years  ago  by 
.losiah  Johnson  Hawes  and  first  used  as  a frontispiece 
in  Feljruary,  lOOti,  Fhoto-PIra.  “As  an  example  of  the 
durability  of  the  ])hotographic  print  it  is  of  priceless 
value  to  jjhotographers  anil  as  a sam()le  of  the  perma- 
nence of  the  early  photographic  proce.sses  it  would  be 
hard  to  excel.  Rivaling  even  the  carbon-ju'ocess,  the 
tones  and  color-values  of  this  wonderful  silver-print, 
after  the  lajise  of  half  a century,  are  iu  as  excellent  a, 
state  of  iireservation  as  on  the  day  it  was  made.” 

The  frontispiece  is  an  admirable  figure-study — a little 
boy  simulating  a rural  character.  “The  Farmer’s 
Boy”  invites  ailmiration  l>y  rea.son  of  the  exceptionally 
successful  technique.  The  ])ose  a.ssumes  the  j)yramidal 
form  of  conipo.sition  with  commendable  lluency  of  line, 
and  the  color-values  and  .scale  of  gradations  are  so 
good  throughout,  as  to  call  for  special  praise.  I have 
always  ailvocated  the  preference  of  models  whose 
costume  offered  opportunities  for  harmony  in  composi- 
tion. If,  in  the  completed  [u-int,  a light -colored  or 
white  costume,  or  jiart  of  a costume,  were  desired,  then 
the  model  should  wear  one  of  a shade  to  produce  the 
lighter  effect.  Of  course,  with  the  u.se  of  color-sensi- 
tive plates,  such  jirecautions  are  not  necessary;  but, 
using  ordinary  plates,  the  worker  will  find  it  difficult 
to  avoid  the  excessive  contrast  which  .spells  di.saster  to 
the  composition  of  any  ])ictiire.  With  discriminating 
judgment  the  artist  proviiled  her  model  with  a smock 
of  a grayish  lilue,  and,  with  proper  care  in  lighting, 
exposure  and  development,  she  succeeded  in  jiroiliicing 
a picture  of  rare  beauty  and  excellence. 

Data:  Dublin,  N.II.;  August,  morning;  Century 


5x7;  lens  wide  open;  1/5  second;  plate;  Eastman 
M,  Q,;  special  Velvet  Velox. 

“In  Drear  December,”  page  60,  Mr.  G.  H.  Seelig 
introduces  a meadow-stream  under  the  influenee  of  ice 
and  snow  whose  irregular  course  the  eye  follows  with 
interest  from  its  entrance  in  the  immediate  foreground 
to  its  exit  in  the  extreme  distance.  The  atmospheric 
perspective  enhances  very  materially  the  beauty  of 
the  picture. 

Data:  December,  10  a.m.;  cloudy;  Ica  Reflex 

3/4  X 434;  734-hich  f^russ  Pictorial  Lens;  stop,  F/4.3; 
3-time  ray-filter;  1/30  second;  Cramer  D.  C.  Inst, 
Iso;  enlarged  on  P.  M.  C.  No.  3. 

The  winsome  picture,  “Pensive,”  page  61,  appeals 
to  us  by  reason  of  the  attitude,  expression  and  appro- 
priately delicate  lighting  of  the  gentle,  willing  subject. 
The  blond  hair  of  the  child  and  the  folds  of  the  dress 
have  been  rendered  with  felicitous  skill. 

Data:  April,  11  a.m.;  in  studio;  bright  light;  8x10 
Studio  camera;  143^-inch  Wollen.sak  Verito;  34 
second;  Standard  Polychrome;  i>yro,  diluted;  Artura 
Iris.  This  picture  won  Wollensak  Trophy  19th  Annual 
Convention  of  P.  A.  of  N.  E. 

The  illustrations  of  Edward  Lee  Harrison’s  concluding 
essay  on  architectural  photography  fulfil  their  mission 
admirably,  as  will  be  noted  by  those  who  read  the  text. 

Data:  “Utility  and  Comfort”;  page  62;  September, 
4 T'.M.;  3A  Graflex;  7-iach  Series  II  Wollensak  Velo- 
stigmat;  stop,  F/11;  1/35  second.  “ Residence  Boule- 
vard”; page  ()3;  August,  10  a.m.;  sunlight;  same 
camera  and  lens;  stop,  F/6.3;  3-time  ray-filter;  1/20 
second.  “Green  Gables”;  page  63;  August,  10  A.M.; 
morning  sun;  same  camera  and  lens;  stop,  F/11; 
1/25  second.  “English  Design”;  page  64;  February, 
3 p.m.;  sunlight;  same  camera;  7-inch  Series  I Wollen- 
sak Velostigmat;  stop,  F/8;  1/25  second. 

As  studied  and  photographed  by  James  Allan,  a 
receding  mass  of  snow-capped  piles,  page  66,  forms  an 
unusual  and  grateful  subject  for  pictorial  interpreta- 
tion. Much  artistic  skill  has  been  shown  in  starting 
the  line  of  these  mysteriously  shaped  objects  and 
carrying  the  eye  to  a point  in  the  distant  horizon. 

Data:  January,  1 p.m.;  bright  light;  4x5  Reflex 
camera;  7-inch  Goerz  Celor;  stop,  U.  S.  2.9;  3-time 
ray-filter;  1/25  second;  Standard  Orthonon;  pyro  in 
tray;  (.^ko  Plat. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Y.  M.  C.  U.  Camera  Club, 
of  Boston,  has  added  to  its  constantly  increasing  mem- 
liership  several  eminent  pictorialists  including  W.  .1. 
Jaycock,  whose  specialty  is  marines.  He  makes  sea- 
birds a kindred  subject;  and  in  this  connection  is  shown, 
on  page  67,  a remarkably  beautiful  picture  of  a seagull 
against  an  unobtrusive  sky.  The  bird  is  very  beau- 
tifully modeled  and  is  admirably  spaced  in  the  picture. 

Data:  Frenchman’s  Bay,  Maine;  August,  3 p.m.; 
diffused  light;  4x5  Graphic;  7-inch  Ic  Zeiss  Tes- 
sar;  F/8;  1/400  second;  Cramer  Lsoiion  Portrait; 

Wellington  Bromide. 

The  i>ractice  of  simi)licity  in  com])osition — the  de- 
sirability of  brevity  of  pictorial  material — advocated 
almo.st  constantly  in  this  deijartment,  has  borne  fruit. 
Ils  value  in  the  art  of  picture-making  is  apjireciated  by 
many  ambitious  workers,  including  W.  II.  C.  l^illsbury, 
whose  a[)i)Iication  of  this  principle  is  shown  in  “ For- 
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saken,”  page  C9.  Here  one  cannot  fail  to  observe  the 
imaginative  quality  of  a picture  in  which  the  human 
element  is  entirely  absent.  Covered  with  snow,  the 
commodious  bench  is  unable  to  extend  hospitality  to 
the  weary  pedestrian  or  the  sentimental  coui^le;  nor 
is  the  spacious  path  as  inviting  as  it  was  before  it  re- 
ceived its  present  snowy  raiment.  Mr.  Pillsbury  dis- 
played true  artistic  discernment  when  he  chose  this 
theme  for  pictorial  e\"pression.  In  the  succeeding 
technical  operations,  he  has  shown  the  necessary  ability 
to  preserve  the  .spirit  of  the  original  scene. 

Data:  March.  .3.30  p.m.;  light  snowstorm;  ^ 
i}4  Rexo  Special;  5-inch  Goerz  Dagor;  stoj),  F/10; 
1 5 second;  Eastman  Speed  Film;  Rytol;  Soft  Cyko. 

Among  the  most  attractive  Honorable  IMentions  in 
the  “Domestic  Pets”  competition,  which  closed  Octo- 
ber 31,  1919,  is  “Feeding  Bobby,”  by  Ross  W.  Baker, 
page  70.  Bobby's  friend  is  well-placed,  and,  but  for 
the  strongly  lighted  window-frame  at  the  left  of  the 
window,  would  continue  the  line  of  the  horse’s  head, 
without  a break — a rather  unique  idea  in  pictorial 
composition.  Local  reduction  in  the  negative  will 
remedy  this  slight  defect  and  a resulting  print  will  show 
marked  improvement.  The  many  horizontal  lines, 
which  ordinarily  mar  a setting  of  this  character,  are  not 
very  obtrusive  in  Mr.  Baker’s  picture;  indeed,  their 
presence  is  moderatefl  by  the  lady’s  dress  where  they 
are  repeated  in  a more  marked  degree,  anil  yet,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  design  of  the  costume 
might  act  as  an  incongruous  feature. 

Ilata:  Octol>er,  9.4.5  .\.m.;  hazy;  Graflex  .5x7; 
1'2-inch  Goerz  Dagor;  stop,  F/C.8;  film;  pyro  in  tank; 
Azo  Double  A Hard. 

As  the  editors  were  preparing  this  issue,  .January  10, 
the  news  was  [)ublished — a surprise  to  most  persons, 
but  not  at  all  to  the  Editor — that  George  Piastman 
was  the  mysterious  donor  of  .$11,000,000,  to  the  Massa- 
chu.setts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  But 
this  subject  has  been  treated  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

It  is  always  a pleasure  to  publish  a print  by  E.  M. 
Pratt,  the  chief  winner  in  several  Photo-Er.v  competi- 
tions. See  our  .January  issue.  In  his  picture  of  a 
scene  on  Sacramento  River,  page  74,  Mr.  Pratt  again 
shows  his  power  as  an  original  and  delightful  pictorial- 
ist.  It  is  a fine  example  of  his  characteristic  style — 
displaying  a beautifully  illuminated  object,  in  this  case, 
a steamboat,  opposed  to  a dark  setting.  The  water- 
craft occuj)ies  the  right  .spot  in  the  picture-space,  and 
in  a perfectly  natural  way  balances  the  huge,  dark 
mass  at  the  right.  In  the  distance,  the  eye  notes  a 
long  iron  bridge,  which  obviates  possible  monotony  and 
completes  the  story  told  by  the  camera. 

The  pictures,  by  .1.  K.  Hillers,  of  Zion  Canyon, 
pages  7.5-77,  are  remarkable  examples  of  photo-craft- 
manship  of  the  early  wetplate-days,  and  will  repay 
careful  inspection.  They  are  descrilied  in  detail  by 
Eyre  Powell  in  his  article. 

To  the  many  fine  e.xamples  of  Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer's 
remarkable  gifts  as  an  amateur  portrait-photograj)her, 
published  in  I’noxo-En.v,  during  the  past  six  years,  the 
Publisher  is  jjleased  to  add  one  of  an  eminent  Xew  York 
medical  practitioner,  a friend  of  Dr.  Kilmer,  page  81. 
It  is  a forceful  character-interpretation  and  exemplifies 
the  artist’s  mastery  of  the  photographer’s  art.  The 
terror  of  the  professional  portraitist — the  broad,  white 
collar — is  a bagatelle  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Kilmer;  for 
by  his  method  of  lighting,  he  has  robbed  this  feature  of 
its  glaring  whitene.ss  and  has  given  it  character  and 
interest.  Comparisons  are  odious. 

Data:  Cooper-Hewitt  Light;  18-inch  Wollensak 

\erito;  .5  x 7 Cramer  Crown  j)late;  4 .seconds  exposure; 
enlarged  on  .Vrtura  (.’arbon  lilack. 


In  “Playful  Puppies,”  page  83,  IV.  C.  Sawyer  has 
produced  a very  original  and  felicitous  pictorial  design. 
Anyone  familiar  with  group  photography  of  lively 
four-footed  animals,  appreciates  the  successful  character 
of  Mr.  Sawyer’s  picture.  This  is  not  a combination- 
photograph — each  dog  photographed  separately,  and 
the  figure  of  each  resiilting  print  cut  out  with  a pair  of 
shears  and  arranged  on  a flat  surface  (paper  or  card- 
board) and  then  rephotographed.  No,  indeed;  Init  a 
I)hotograph  made  in  the  ordinary  way!  As  to  the  in- 
genious and  artistic  group — well,  ask  Mr.  Sawyer. 

“Sunlight  in  the  Gorge,”  page  84,  is  by  our  late  friend 
and  contributor,  Allen  E.  Churchill,  though  not  one  of 
his  most  successful  compositions.  Data:  Bronx  River, 
New  York;  .July,  11  sunlight;  5x7  Yiew- 

camera;  9j^2-hich  Zeiss  Protar;  stop,  F/24;  3 seconds; 
j)late;  pyro-soda;  print  on  Azo. 

We  consider  it  a privilege  to  publish  a print  by  the 
brilliantly  masterful  jiictorialist,  F.  ,1.  Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S.  Page  80  is  honored  by  a picture  made  as  a 
tribute  to  the  naval  power  of  proud,  old  England. 
What  a forceful,  significant  and  convincing  [)icturc! 
And  what  a splendid  example  of  balance  in  ])ictorial 
composition! 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

The  “Dome,stic  Pets”  competition  brought  out  much 
unsuspected  talent  in  the  form  of  thematic  originality. 
In  many  instances,  the  creatures  were  arranged  in  ac- 
cordance with  well-known  art-principles,  although  this 
was  done  without  evidence  of  preparation  that  called  for 
considerable  ingenuity,  care  and  perseverance.  Those 
who  failed  to  api)reciate  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the 
subject  to  be  interpreted,  were  content  to  represent  the 
|)et,  generally  .a  dog,  without  any  convincing  evidence 
that  a bond  existed  between  it  and  its  master.  Even 
a suggestive  title  did  not  aid  the  beholder’s  imagina- 
tion. It  was  evident  that  these  contestants  had  not 
read  thoughtfully  Editor  Beardsley’s  helpful  e.s.say  iu 
the  October  issue,  hence  the  disappointing  results. 

Dr.  \.  II.  Cordier,  therefore,  de.serves  high  praise 
for  originality  of  invention  and  brilliancy  of  execution. 
The  ])yramidal  form  of  pictorial  design  is,  inilecd. 
a masterstroke,  and  the  choice  of  illumination  yields 
a degree  of  contrast  and  depth  producing  a fine  ster- 
eoscopic effect. 

Data:  Made  with  a 7j/^-inch  Protar  lens  on  4x5 
ca.mera;  stoj),  F/8;  1/25  second;  Standard  Orthonon 
plate;  ])yro-,soda;  printed  on  P.  M.  C.  Glo.s.sy. 

M.  G.  Dieterich  is  to  be  thanked  for  avoiding  a com- 
monfjlace  pose  of  “Tabby”  in  favor  of  one  .so  familiar 
to  children,  but  rarely  caught  by  the  camera.  The 
.softness  of  definition  of  his  sulq’ect  is  welcome  in  its 
appropriateness. 

l)ata:  .\pril,  Pn9;  biirly  good  light  on  iiorch; 
firaflex,  33<4  x ,53/^;  73^-inch  Te.ssar  Ic;  stoj),  F/5.(i; 
t 150  .second;  Standard  Polychrome;  ])yro-soda,  I ray 
developed;  same  camera  used  for  enlargement  on 
Artnra  Garbon  Black  Grade  I). 

For  the  strictly  nnusual.  Dr.  .1.  B.  Pardoc’s  “.tack 
and  .Jill”  hits  the  mark.  The  conqilacency  with  which 
the  dog  bears  his  burden,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
setting,  de.serve  high  commendation. 

Data:  September;  bright  liglit;  10-inch  Protar 
lens;  sto|),  F/8;  1 '5  second;  Standard  Orthonon; 

pyro;  enlarged  on  I’.  M.  C.  No.  8. 

Be{>inners’  Competition 

The  view  of  Pike’s  Peak,  jtre.senteil  by  Henry  .V. 
Pratt  on  jiage  9.5,  is  typically  excellent.  \ more  ex- 
perienced worker  would  have  tried  to  avoid  the  sharp, 
(Continued  on  puf/c  106) 
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ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Spirit-Photographs 

The  English  press  has  been  devoting  considerable 
space  to  Conan  Doyle  and  his  hobby — spirit-photog- 
raphy. Not  that  tlie  clever  novelist  is  conducting 
])ersonal  ex|)erinients — making  ex-jrosures  and  flevelop- 
ing  the  nebulous  results.  That  is  done  by  one  ^Yillianl 
Hope,  a poor  cabinet-maker  who  lives  in  one  of  a row 
of  humble  cottages  in  the  drab-factory  section  of 
Crewe.  lie  claims  a special  niedinmistic  i>ower 
which,  when  concentrated  upon  a subject,  will  produce 
tlie  i)hysical  outline  of  the  decea.sed  person  with  whom 
contact  has  been  mafle  in  the  next  world.  Photo- 
graphs are  apj)earing  in  various  journals  which  show 
clearly  such  physical  outlines,  in  filmy  effect,  of  de- 
parted ones  pressed  close  against  the  persons  in  whose 
thought  they  have  been  l)rought  to  the  ])ossibility  of 
photographic  life. 

Such  a sensation  has  been  created  by  Hope's  .spirit- 
photographs  that  doubt  of  their  authenticity  has 
caused  the  formation  of  a committee  of  six  London 
skei)tics,  inchiiling  Maskelyne,  the  famous  [professional 
magician,  who  scoffs  at  Spiritualism.  The  committee 
has  em|)loyed  the  best  West  End  ])hotogra[)her  and 
also  one  from  Eleet  Street,  and  within  a few  days 
|)ur|)oses  to  desceinl  u]Pt)ii  Ho|)e,  demanding  him  to 
make  good  his  un[)aralleled  [pretensions. 

Lord  Glencpponer,  who  is  a bnpther  of  Mrs.  Asquith, 
is  lughly  intellectuid  and  resents  the  sugge.stion  that 
the  crude  cabinet-maker,  by  some  obscure  means, 
(pbtained  in  advance  photogra[)hs  of  the  dead  when 
they  were  alive,  and  by  methods  known  as  “trick- 
[photogra[phy " is  hocus-[pocpising  the  public.  Other 
“[phot(pgra[phic  mediums"  are  springing  into  activity 
since  the  H(p[pe  cult  began. 

This  ctirious  cult  .seems  to  have  gained  a hold  on  the 
minilsppf  highly  sensitive  [persons — [possibly,  as  the  result 
(pf  the  reaction  of  the  anxieties  caused  by  the  war.  It 
again  brings  to  my  mind  <a  [phase  of  so-called  spirit- 
[phol(Pgra[phy  that  enjoyed  a lively  but  Iprief  periopi  of 
existence  in  .\merica,  about  thirty  years  ago. 

A firipi  believer  in  the  [phoippgraphically  recorded  form 
of  s[pirilual  manifestaticpn,  because  himself  a mpt  un- 
skilled [practitippner  in  ami(teur-ph(ptogra[phy,  was  the 
late  Alfred  HuiIsoip,  of  Hinghanp.  Amused  by  the 
credulily  and  earipestipe.ss  with  which  this  pvorthy 
genllemaip  treated  the  artifices  ppf  [prcpfessional  charla- 
lans,  and  actuated  by  a s[pirit  <pf  mischief,  I conceived 
I he  idea  (pf  [playing  Ihe  [part  of  phot(pgi'a[plier.  Kikpw- 
ing  that  Mr.  H.  believcpl  in  materialized  .spirits  iind 
learnippg  that  he  was  eager  tpp  belaphl  the  s|piritniil  hpripi 
(pf  a,  recently  deceased  friend,  I ([Piietly  made  my  [plans. 
Preteniling  t<p  agree  wilh  hiipi  in  his  hpppes,  I suggested 
I hat  he  sit,  t(p  ipie  for  his  [ppprti-pdt,  .scpupc  Spinday  after- 
noppip,  in  the  stmlio  of  the  Ihpstppip  Caippcra  (.'lulp,  of 
which  I was  a ippcupber.  Thus,  under  favorable  coipdi- 
liipiis,  he  cppuhl  suiPiiPKpn  lip  his  side  the  s[pirit  of  his 
late  friend,  and  the  two  images  could  Ipe  im[pressed 
simultaneipusly  u[pipn  a |pli(pt<pgra|phic  [plate.  He  as- 
senled  with  ahi.crity  to  this  |pro[position,  adding  that, 
at  least,  the  ex[perimeut  was  worth  the  trial. 

It  was  a,  beauliful  day  in  May  and,  natui'ally.  the 
capiiei-a,  club  was  de.serted.  ('ipiiditions  seemed  to  Ipe 
ideid,  and  Mi-.  11.,  whip  was  accom|Panied  Ipy  his  sister. 


a .spinster  of  about  fifty,  was  in  the  best  of  spirits.  I 
had  brought  my  0}^  x equipment,  and  a box  of 
Cramer  Crowm  plates,  intact.  I asked  my  sitter  if 
he  objected  to  any  part  of  the  outfit.  After  having 
inspected  it,  he  a|pproved,  but  stipulated  that  he  be 
allowed  to  [participate  in  the  filling  ipf  the  plateholders. 
He  certainly  did.  He  opened  the  box  by  cutting  around 
the  four  lipwer  edges  in  the  most  approved  fashion, 
and  handed  me  one  plate  after  another,  until  the  three 
holders  had  been  filled  and  [protected  with  little,  round, 
adhesive  seals  he  had  brought  with  him.  Before  seat- 
ing himself  in  front  of  the  camera,  Mr.  H.  examined 
the  [Premises  very  carefully  and  moved  all  draperies, 
screens  and  furniture  to  one  side,  so  that  he  had  a clear 
view'  of  the  studio.  His  sister  stationed  herself  at  the 
entrance  of  the  darkroom,  which  enabled  her  to  watch 
the  [proceedings  that  were  to  follow'.  I think  that  she 
was  a little  ske[ptical  regarding  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions, and  wanted  to  see  that  everything  was  above 
suspicion.  My  sitter  seemed  lost  in  deep  thought, 
but  .soon  raised  his  head,  looked  about  him,  then  into 
the  lens  and  in  three  seconds  the  exposure  was  made. 
Withdrawing  the  [plateholder,  I entered  the  darkroom, 
follow'd!  closely  by  Mr.  H.  I allow'ed  him  to  remove 
the  ex[p(p.sed  plate  and  [place  it  in  the  developing-tray. 
With  beating  hearts  we  watched  the  process  of  develo|P- 
ment,  which  began  at  once.  With  bulging  eyes,  and 
clutching  my  left  arm,  Mr.  II.  gazed  at  the  appearance 
of  a black  form — it  was  the  spirit  standing  at  his  side! 
He  continued  speechless  until  his  own  image  took 
sha[Pe,  aipd  it  was  time  to  stop  development,  rinse  and 
fix  the  .spirit-]plate.  Several  times,  during  the  fixing- 
process,  Mr.  IL,  trembling  with  e.xcitement,  lifted  the 
[plate  from  the  bath  and  held  it  before  the  only  light. 
Hastily  rinsing  the  negative  under  the  ta[P,  w'e  rushed 
out  into  the  light  and  there,  surely,  was  a clearly  de- 
fined white  figure — the  spirit  of  his  departed  friend! 
The  second  [plate  was  exposdl,  developed  and  fixed. 
The  result  was  precisely  like  the  first.  Curbing  his 
emotions  with  diffiodty,  my  sitter  induced  his  sister 
to  take  his  seat  before  the  camera.  Again  the  ghost  was 
[present,  and  iip  the  same  [place.  The  fourth  exposure 
yielded  a similar  result.  That  was  enough;  Mr.  H. 
was  convinced — S[piritualisni  luid  triumphed! 

Have  my  readers  divined  the  truth?  Sipine  time 
before  the  eventful  ihiy,  I had  cxpipsed  the  plates  upon 
the  ghipst  (a  figure  draped  iu  white);  replaced  them  in 
[pro[per  order,  and  carefully  sealed  the  box.  Of  course, 
in  filling  the  [plateholders,  with  Mr.  11.  at  my  side,  I 
.saw'  to  it  that  the  plates  were  replaced  exactly  as  dur- 
ing the  first  exposures.  Thus,  1 com|pletely  deceived 
the  old  gentleman,  and  he  never  learned  the  truth. 
He  was  ha[P[py  in  his  Ipelief.  and  to  disillusiipn  him 
would  hiive  Ipeen  cruel — so  1 thought. 

From  Bad  to  Worse 

Whe.v  " lantern  slides  to  Fi'auce,”  and  “field  camera 
bellows" — to  quote  a Bi'itish  cotem[piprary — things 
must  be  getting  to  be  lively  among  ipur  good  and 
stnrdy  cousins  over.seas. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


George  Eastman  is  the  Man 

Ph’EK  since  it  was  rumored,  last  October,  that  the 
anonymous  iudivirlual,  known  simply  as  “i\Ir.  Smith,” 
who  had  given  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology the  munificent  sum  of  $7,000. 000,  and  promised 
it  $t, 000,000  more  on  condition  that  a like  amount  be 
raised  from  other  sources,  liefore  January  1,  10*20, 
whereupon  his  identity  would  be  disclosed,  the  Editor 
of  Photo-Era  was  seized  with  the  conviction  that  it 
could  be  none  other  than  George  Pkistman,  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  X.Y.  He  gave 
editorial  expression  to  this  conviction  in  November 
PiiOTO-EKA,  when  he  saiil  that  it  was  refreshing  and 
impressive  to  find  a man  whose  Ijenefactions  did  not 
consist  of  fine  ])hrases  ami  nebulous  theories,  but  of 
practical  deeds  born  of  purely  altruistic  motives. 
The  nature  of  iMr.  Eastman's  offer  accompanied  by  a 
perfectly  reasonal>le  provision  was  described  at  length, 
followed  by  a reiteration  of  the  belief  that  Mr.  East- 
man was  none  other  than  the  mysterious  “Mr.  Smith.” 
The  Editor  had  no  clue,  only  his  simi)le  faith.  Rut 
three  persons  were  in  the  .secret — Dr.  Richard  C. 
Maclaurin,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Mrs.  Maclaurin  and  his  secretary. 
Miss  iMiller;  and  they  guardeil  it  well. 

The  death  of  Henry  C.  Frick,  la.st  December,  had 
^ven  rise  to  the  belief  that  the  will  of  this  great  capital- 
ist and  phiIanthroi)ist  would  prove  him  to  be  the  elusive 
“Mr.  Smith”;  Imt  the  matter  continued  to  be  a 
mystery.  In  January  Photo-Era,  the  Editor  again 
expressed  his  firm  conviction  that  the  mysterious  bene- 
factor was  (ieorge  Eastman  and,  at  the  same  time, 
published  President  iMaclanrin's  statement  that  about 
January  1,  1!F2(I,  the  identity  of  his  “iMr.  Smith”  wouhl 
be  revealed.  ,Vnd  so.  on  the  evening  of  January  10, 
the  great  guessing-contest  (jf  eight  years'  <luration 
came  to  an  end.  when,  amidst  the  enthusiastic  cheering 
of  hundreds  of  “Tech"  men  gathered  at  the  alunnii 
jubilee  flinner  in  the  Walker  Building,  Cambridge,  it 
was  announced  that  Technology's  mysterious  “Mr. 
Smith"  was  George  Eastman,  the  “Kodak  King  " of 
Rochester,  N.'^’. 

Throughout  the  evening,  the  as.sembled  alumni  were 
kept  guessing  as  to  the  identity  of  “Mr.  Smith”  by 
screen-portraits  of  magnates  of  great  wealth,  including 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  Otto  II.  Kahn.  Henry  Ford,  Charles 
M.  Schwab.  Theodore  N.  Vail,  Thomas  Edison  and 
.\ndrew  Carnegie.  Later,  when  the  famous  announce- 
ment was  made,  the  j)icture  of  Mr.  Eastman  was  [iro- 
jected  upon  the  screen,  and  the  asseml)led  1.1  OH  "Tech" 
men  sprang  to  their  feet  amidst  a chorus  of  ringing 
cheers  that  lasted  several  minutes.  During  the  course 
of  the  speech-making  that  followed,  it  was  explained 
that  Mr.  Eastman  fully  intended  to  conceal  perpetually 
his  name  as  the  source  of  his  munificent  gift  to  the 
Mas.sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Imt  inasmuch 
as  his  latest  benefaction  of  .$1,000,000  was  made  in  the 
form  of  stock,  the  necessary  transfer  became  a matter 
of  public  record.  One  of  the  sjjeakers  took  occasion 
to  refer  to  Mr.  Fiastman's  exceedingly  sound  view  of 
wealth.  Mr.  Eastman  exjjressed  it  in  one  of  the  very 
few  utterances  he  ever  made  in  public.  He  was  called 
upon,  against  his  protest,  to  si>eak  at  a dinner  where 


funds  were  being  rai.scd  for  a charitable  puqMjse.  He 
.said:  “The  rich  man  doesn't  really  give  anything.  He 
only  distributes  part  of  his  surplus.  How  much  wisdom 
aud  good  judgment  he  exercises  in  .seeing  how  this  is 
used  is,  I su])i>o.se,  all  for  which  he  deserves  any  creilit. 
It  is  the  penson  of  moderate  means,  the  poor  man,  who 
really  gives.”  .Vijparently.  Mr.  Eastman  hiimself 
selected  Technology  as  a worthy  object  of  philanthropy. 
The  Institute  did  not.  in  the  first  instance,  at  least, 
ap]>roach  him  with  a reipiest  for  money;  but  he  ap- 
])roached  the  Institute,  with  a request  that  it  receive 
ins  gift  ami  keej)  the  donor's  name  a secret.  The 
only  thing  that  marred  the  joy  of  the  occasion  was  the 
absence  of  President  Maclaurin,  and  of  George  East- 
man— l)oth  on  account  of  illness. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor  may  be  pardoned  if  he  takes 
I)ride  in  the  fact  that  his  is  the  oidy  photographic 
publication  that  has  shown  a marked  and  continued 
interest  in  this  matter,  or  has  as.serted  with  unwavering 
conviction  that  “Tech's"  mysterious  benefactor  \vas 
none  other  than  George  Eastman,  of  Kodak  fame. 

tv.  A.  F. 

George  H.  Seeley’s  Pictures 

An  itinerant  collection  of  about  fifty  photographs 
(figure-pieces  and  lamlscapes)  by  George  II.  Seeley, 
of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  was  exhibited  in  the  Boston 
Pul)lic  Library  for  two  weeks,  in  January.  It  repre- 
sents the  artist's  work  covering  a number  of  years  of 
l>ietorial  activity,  aud  gives  eviilenee  of  a sincere  desire 
to  ex|)re.ss  his  artistic  personality  through  the  medium 
of  the  camera.  It  is  jdain  that  he  slums  convention 
in  all  that  constitutes  a picture — design,  exiire.ssiou  aud 
pre.seutatif)u.  This  is  commendal)le  iu  so  far  as  he 
keei)s  within  the  bounds  of  rea.sou,  as  he  does  iu  many 
iustauces.  But  when  he  attem])ts  to  leail  the  beholder 
into  the  realm  of  unfathomalile  eeeentricity.  he  fails 
to  interest  him.  Each  of  his  jiictures  is  the  result  of 
serious  thought,  and  of  deliberate,  eon.scientious  per- 
formance, but  not  always  of  the  best  ai'tistic  judgment. 
For  instance,  in  a winter-landscape  (No  S),  ditfusion 
of  definition  is  carried  to  a point  where  the  trees  in  the 
middle  distance  are  so  ol)scnred,  that  their  character  is 
entirely  lost.  Perha])s,  Mr.  Seeley  thinks  that  SO  long 
as  they  are  trees,  aud  not  rocks  or  what  not,  that  is 
sufficient.  There  is  no  excuse  in  serious  art.  whether 
iu  painting  or  in  i)hotogra|)hy,  to  distort  an  olqcct 
beyond  recognition.  .Vgain,  in  aTi  a]>parent  atteni])t 
to  imitate  a Corot  landscape,  the  nature  of  tlie  trees 
is  materially  altered.  Besides,  a white  figure  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  |)ieture  mars  an  otherwise  well-l)al- 
anced  composition.  In  the  portrait  of  Hon.  .loseph 
II.  Choate,  the  drawing  of  the  features  was  so  uncer- 
tain, that  it  was  hard  to  tell,  whether  the  expression 
indicated  apprehension,  nervousness  or  displeasure — to 
judge  l)y  the  misdirection  of  the  eyes  and  the  lowered 
corners  of  the  mouth.  Why  not  ii  dignified  repose  for 
so  eminent  a i)er.sonagei'  Sometimes,  origitiality  of 
design  was  replaceil  l),y  sheer  imitaliou  of  w<  >rks  of  the 
great  masters.  Thus,  Mr.  Seeley's  love  of  French  art 
includes  scul])tiire,  as  “The  Dawn”  (No.  IDj,  where 
a draped  figure  eagerly  tries  to  conceal  an  urn,  was 
reminiscent  of  Saint-VIarceaux's  “Genius  guarding  the 
Secret  of  The  'I'oml),”  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum; 
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yet  it  pleased  as  a highly  imaginative  and  decorative 
design.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  pictures 
that  showed  a feeling  for  pictorial  composition.  Among 
these  was  one  that  showed  four  large,  white  chrysanthe- 
mums arranged  at  the  base  of  a transparent  glass  jar — 
impressive  hy  its  sense  of  bigness  and  breadth.  An- 
other felicitous  arrangement  was  a group  of  sheep  in 
an  effective  setting  of  Cimmerian  darkness,  that  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  inevitable  girl  with  a 
crystal  globe  was  much  in  evidence.  It  is  a hackneyed 
theme  and,  possibly,  interesting  more  to  newcomers 
than  to  experienced  picture-lovers. 

The  exhibition  had  been  well  advertised  and,  con- 
sequently, was  largely  attended;  yet  it  appeared  that 
the  message  Mr.  Seeley  was  trying  to  convey,  failed  to 
impress  many  of  the  visitors,  young  women  in  par- 
ticular. All  the  same,  the  pictures  made  an  appeal  to 
the  critical  observer,  for  behind  each  picture  was  a 
forceful,  enthusiastic  personality  eager  to  be  recog- 
nized and  to  be  understood. 

There  was  a desire  expressed  by  many  visitors  to 
know  the  name  of  the  lens  used  l)y  Mr.  Seeley  in  his 
work.  Upon  inquiry  he  informed  us  that  most  of  his 
work  was  made  with  the  well-known  Smith  Semi- 
Achromate  and  Stru.ss  Pictorial  soft-focus  lenses. 

Atlantic  City  Photographers’  Convention. 

In  Atlantic  City,  February  17  to  20,  will  be  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Photographers  Association 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  From  information 
received  by  L.  L.  Iliggason,  state  vice-president  of 
North  Carolina,  we  learn  that  the  event  will  be  one  of 
unusual  interest,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
every  professional  i)hotogra])her,  no  matter  what  his 
specialty.  As  Mr.  Higgason  so  aptly  puts  it,  “The 
man  who  halted  on  third  base  to  congratulate  himself, 
failed  to  make  the  home-run.” 

Annual  Show  of  Portland  Camera  Club 

The  regular  annual  exhibition  of  Portland  (Maine) 
Camera  Club  will  take  place  February  28  to  March 
28,  1920,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Portland  Society 
of  Art,  at  111  High  Street,  Portland,  Me.  This  show 
will  be  national  in  its  scope  and  the  work  of  eminent 
pictorialists,  throughout  the  country,  will  be  included. 
As  an  innovation,  only  vriframed  prints  will  be  shown, 
which  means  much  as  regards  economy,  also  safety 
and  speed  in  transmission.  All  pictures  must  be  in 
the  hamls  of  the  secretary,  Oliver  P.  T.  Wish,  Portland 
Society  of  Art,  Portland,  Me.,  not  later  than  5 p.m., 
February  17,  1!)20.  Further  particulars  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Wi.sh. 

Chicago  Camera  Club 

Duking  January,  the  Chicago  Camera  Club,  ,‘51  West 
Lake  Street,  Chicago,  carried  out  an  interesting  pro- 
gram of  lectures,  ])rint-exhibitions  and  demonstrations. 
On  January  7,  Col.  Henry  Allen  of  the  108th  Engineers 
gave  a realistic  account  of  his  regiment's  operations  at 
tlie  fighling  front  in  France.  Lantern-slides  by  Mr. 
Frank  Farrell  was  an  adde<l  attraction.  J'he  meeting 
of  January  11  was  devoted  to  the  second  of  Mr.  P.  T. 
'I'amoski's  series  of  demonstrations — “Half  Hours  in 
the  Cbeiuist’s  Lalrora.tory."  This  was  followed  by 
"Lessons  from  the  OhI  Masters”  illustrated  by  lantern- 
slides  loaned  by  the  Art  Institute.  On  January  21, 
the  evening  was  taken  up  by  studio-practice  with  the 
members  acting  as  moilels.  The  regular  print-dis- 
cussion, an  informal  illustrated  talk  on  "Old  Deer- 
held"  by  Mr.  Gordon  C.  Abl)ott  and  a business-meet- 


ing occupied  the  club-memhers  on  January  28.  An 
exhibition  of  prints  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Rosendale  and  Mr. 
Gordon  C.  Abbott  of  The  Camera  Pictorialists  of  Los 
Angeles  W'as  on  exhibition  during  the  month. 

Our  Illustrations 

{Continved  from  page  103) 

dark,  horizontal  line  which  divides  the  picture  in 
nearly  two  equal  parts,  either  by  choosing  a different 
time  of  day  yielding  a more  favorable  illumination,  or 
by  local  modiheation  in  the  negative  wdthout,  how- 
ever, impairing  the  topographical  character  of  the 
country.  The  sky,  certainly,  is  very  admirable. 

D.ata:  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado;  March,  11  a.m.; 
bright  sun;  Criterian  5x7  camera;  17-inch  rapid 
rectilinear;  stop,  F/16;  1/5  second;  Eastman  Ortho- 
Commercial  Film;  developed  in  M.  Q.;  part  of  nega- 
tive shown  enlarged  in  P.  M.  C.  No.  5. 

The  view  of  Bronx  River,  by  G.  A.  Smith,  page 
90,  appears  to  be  merely  a fragment  of  a moving 
panorama.  It  lacks  centralized  interest.  The  eye  is 
pleased  to  follow  from  one  end  of  the  picture  to  the 
other,  without  being  arrested  by  some  special  object 
of  interest,  although  the  beauty  of  the  locality  is  very 
evident.  Artistic  judgment  is  shown  by  suggesting  the 
reflection  of  the  tree-covered  shore  and  producing  an 
interesting  foreground. 

Data:  August,  2 p.m.;  bright  sun;  Seneca  5x7 
camera;  8-inch  Wollensak  rapid  rectilinear  lens; 
stop,  U.  S.  32;  Royal  Foreground  ray-filter;  1/5 
■second;  Eastman  Portrait  Film;  Eastman  Special 
developer;  Special  Velox. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  picture  offered  this  month  to  our  contributing 
critics  for  con.sideration  is  “At  the  Old  Well”  by  George 
W.  French.  When  we  asked  Mr.  French  for  permis- 
sion to  use  his  picture,  he  replied:  “I  am  perfectly 
agreeable  to  your  using  any  picture  of  mine  for  criti- 
cism-purposes; and  I am  sure  that  it  will  be  to  my 
advantage  to  have  it  criticized.” 

Data;  Maine;  August,  2 p.m.;  sunlight;  5x7  Poco 
camera;  14-inch  Rausch  & Lomb  lens;  stop,  U.  S.  16; 
1/5  second;  Stand,ard  Orthonon;  pyro;  Azo  H. 

An  Acknowledgment  of  Christmas-Greetings 

The  Editor  of  Photo-Era  wishes  to  acknowdedge 
with  deep  appreciation,  receipt  of  the  large  number  of 
beautiful  and  tastefully  embellished  Christmas  and 
New  Year  cards  that  he  has  received  from  subscribers, 
advertisers  and  friends  situated  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  many  that  cards  w'ere 
received  from  friends  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  Japan, 
China,  India,  South  America,  Mexico,  Haw'aii,  Philip- 
Ijines  and  other  parts  of  the  old  and  new'  W'orlds.  Truly, 
the  Photo-Era  family  is  a Large  one,  and  is  held  to- 
gether firmly  by  bonds  of  nnitual  respect  and  good-will. 


Why  No  Prizes  Were  Awarded 

M,\ny  ])artici])ants  in  the  Advanced  IVorkers’ 
monthly  compel itions  r.arely  if  ever  know  why  their 
pictures  won  Honorable  iMention  instead  of  one  of 
three  prize.s,  unless  they  ask  to  have  them  criticized 
and  thus  learn  the  reason.  'Lhis  question  fcjrms  the 
leading  editorial,  this  month,  and  should  prove  of  in- 
terest to  competitors,  ])ast  and  futtire. 
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CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


The  British  Navy  is  to  have  its  own  photograpliic 
service.  This  will  be  a specialized  branch,  like 
gunnery,  or  torpedo-work,  and,  like  these,  it  will  be 
recruited  from  seamen  and  marines.  There  are  to 
be  two  grades,  photographer  first  class,  and  photog- 
rapher second  class,  who  will  be  paid  one  shilling  a 
day  and  six-pence  a day,  respectively,  in  addition  to 
the  pay  of  their  rating. 

For  years  past,  many  members  of  the  Lower  Deck 
have  been  amateur-photographers.  Some  were  so 
good  at  it,  that  during  the  war  they  were  employed  on 
photographic  work  for  the  Fleet.  By  way  of  a begin- 
ning six  naval  photographers  are  to  be  appointed  to 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  immediately,  and  we  shall  probably 
soon  be  wondering  how  the  Navy  ever  managed  to 
get  along  wdthout  its  official  photographers;  for  quite 
apart  from  the  recording  of  marine  events,  there  must 
be  much  work  aboard  ship,  ships  that  are  workshops, 
homes  and  fighting  machines  all  in  one,  that  can  use- 
fully be  done  with  the  camera. 

The  scope  of  photography  seems  to  have  no  limit. 
Before  we  have  regained  our  composure  after  hearing 
that  it  was  photography  which  enabled  the  Literarij 
Digest  to  be  published  during  the  strike  of  printers  and 
compositors,  by  the  elimination  of  typesetting  (the 
matter  being  type-written  and  then  photographed)  it 
is  sprung  on  us  that  by  using  a special  lens,  and  giving 
an  exposure  of  an  hour  and  a half,  a photograph  has 
been  made  of  the  wrecked  Laurentic,  which  lies  on  the 
sea-berl,  off  the  Irish  coast.  We  have  so  far  been 
unalde  to  obtain  any  detailed  information  about  this 
under-sea  portrait-study,  and  on  the  slender  data  at 
hand  hardly  feel  justified  in  doing  more  than  to  record 
the  report.  Anyway,  it  seems  as  if  more,  much  more 
than  just  a “special  lens,"  would  be  neces.sary  for  the 
occasion,  as  deep  saltwater  in  no  way  lends  itself  as 
an  ideal  studio,  either  as  to  lighting,  or  for  the  health 
of  the  apparatus  used! 

The  “emotion-photographs,”  demonstrated  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Bovirnemouth, 
may  prove  of  practical  use  to  discover  the  way  to  mental 
and  physical  wear  and  tear.  Dr.  Waller's  machine  for 
photographing  the  thouglits  and  emotions  is  novel 
and  startling.  We  may  now  actually  watch  the  dia- 
gram of  our  feelings  as  they  arise,  and  read  their 
strength  on  the  screen.  The  experiment  was  made 
with  some  of  the  audience,  men  and  women;  but  this 
machine  had  to  be  altered  and  rendered  less  sensitive 
for  the  women,  lest  their  emotions  should  overwhelm 
the  ap[)aratus.  All  ijeojde  take  about  two  seconds  to 
respond  as  could  be  ob.scrved  from  one  or  two  rough 
and  ready  experiments  with  the  audience.  The  emo- 
tions or  thoughts  responded  to  all  sorts  of  stimuli,  such 
as  a sudden  question,  a threat  to  burn  the  victim,  or  a 
hand  passed  quickly  over  his  eyes.  In  each  ca.se,  the 
result  was  duly  recorded.  But  somehow,  while  in  good 
health,  one  does  not  ap]>reciate  the  idea  of  the  emo- 
tions and  thoughts  being  electrically  and  photograijhi- 
cally  recorded,  or  at  le<ist  measured,  for  it  leaves  the 
uncomfortable  suggestion  that  our  very  souls  may  .soon 
be  sized  up  by  the  scienti,sts. 

One  of  the  big  London  daily  papers  has  lately  been 
encouraging  its  readers  to  reveal  what  they  would  rlo 
with  £1.5,000  if  they  suddenly  became  possessed  of  such 


a sum,  and  it  was  not  without  amusement  that  we 
noticed  one  correspondent  declared  that,  among  other 
things,  he  would  give  himself  a first-cla.ss  darkroom. 
It  is  almost  pathetic  to  think  of  this  poor  man  .strug- 
gling along  under  the  difficulties  of  makeshift  ]>hoto- 
graphic  accommodation.  But  we  should  feel  a greater 
sympathy  for  him,  did  we  not  know  that  some  of  our 
own  best  work  has  been  carried  out  under  conditions 
that  were  of  the  most  primitive  description.  And  our 
conclusion — duly  reached  after  many  years’  experience; 
and,  by  the  way,  once  backed  enthusiastically  by  the 
late  Snowden  Ward  when  we  talked  the  matter  over 
with  him — was  that  the  finest  equipment  in  the  world 
will  not  necessarily  make  a good  photographer.  Suc- 
cess is  much  more  likely  to  atteiul  the  worker  who, 
despite  difficulties  of  makeshift  arrangements,  works 
on,  than  one  who  considers  the  luxurious  fittings  of  an 
up-to-date  darkroom  a necessity. 

Everyone  who  can  is  getting  out  of  England  during 
this  dark,  wet  weather;  but  we  still  require  passports 
even  for  the  Channel  Islands.  Coiusequently,  pass- 
port-photographs are  much  in  demand,  especially  as 
officially  printed  instructions  advise  that  the  traveler 
have  at  least  a dozen  copies.  To  begin  with,  the  initial 
application  for  a British  passport  must  be  accompanied 
by  two  copies  of  the  applicant.  Then,  each  country 
through  which  he  proposes  to  ])ass,  .seems  equally  eager 
for  several  likenesses  of  him.  It  looks  like  a regular 
conspiracy  in  favor  of  the  photographer.  In  our  own 
particular  case,  we  have  dodged  the  j)rofessional  by 
making  our  own  ])hotographs  for  the  pass])ort,  anil  in 
so  doing  have  discovered,  to  us,  a new  photographic 
fact.  Now  the  essence  of  a ])a.ssj)ort-i)liotogra  ph  is 
that  it  should  be  lilatantly  like  the  sitter.  All  ideas  ot 
artistic  effects  or  kindly  treatment  for  features — tlml 
are,  perha])S,  not  so  classic  as  we  should  wish — must,  be 
swejit  aside  and  sacrificed  to  the  one  fundamental  need 
of  absolute  anatomical  and  physiognomic  truth.  1ti 
striving  for  this,  we  discovered  that  even  a strong  neg- 
ative, printed  on  ordinary  paper,  did  not  give  the 
same  amount  of  likeness  as  when  printed  liy  such  a 
medium  as  contrasty  Velox.  Of  course,  it  was  pleas- 
anter to  look  at  than  when  made  excessively  contrasty; 
but  there  was  no  denying  that  it  was  more  strikingly 
recognizable,  when  treated  thus,  although  not  compli- 
mentary. 

Of  course,  a tnoment’s  reflectioti.  after  the  even  I, 
convinced  us  that  the  accentuation  of  contrast,  .so  long 
as  it  did  not  leave  chalky  spaces  on  the  print,  must 
increase  likeness,  of  a sort.  But  we  do  not  recommend 
the  method,  exceiit  for  passports;  as  the  ordinary  sitter 
might  think  that  too  much  had  been  .sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  reali.sm. 

With  professional  photograjihy  doing  so  well,  and 
getting  the  high  [irices  at  jireseni  ruling,  it  lianlly 
seemed  necessary  for  a Strand  (London)  photographer 
to  cause  a crowd  to  gather  outside  his  window,  this 
week,  by  filling  it  with  a large  donkey,  a tiny  pony,  ami 
a minute  cart,  with  a notice  inviting  the  ])ublic  to  be 
photographed  in  coTn])auy  with  one  or  other  of  these 
“accessories,”  as  a variant  of  the  stcreotyiied  cowboy- 
costume.  The  crowd  continued  to  grow;  but  the 
donkey,  the  jiony  and  the  diminutive  cart  remained 
in  the  window;  so,  presumably,  the  bait  did  not  draw. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  onr 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


Topsy  and  Tttevy.  By  Carine  Cadby.  Illustrated 
wth  forty  photogra])lis  by  Will  Ca<lby.  Price, 
doth,  $1.50,  postpaid.  London:  IMills  & Boon, 

Ltd.;  Boston,  LbS.A.:  Piioto-Ee.v. 

This  little  volume  is  Carine  Ca.dliy's  fourth  successful 
venture  in  story-writing  for  the  little  folks.  Top.sy 
is  the  charming,  irresistible  feline  who — with  her  friend 
anil  companion  Turvy,  a loyal,  good-natured  Aire- 
dale— occu])ies  the  center  of  the  stage,  and  holds  the 
attention  of  the  child  at  bed-time  or  whenever  there  is 
need  of  solace  and  diversion.  The  two  creatures  are 
humanized  by  the  author  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
enilowed  with  the  power  of  speech,  and  thus  enable 
the  reader  or  li.stener  to  follow  them  in  their  adven- 
tures and  experiences,  which  are  entertainingly  narrated 
liy  the  gifted  Mrs.  Cadby.  Much  of  the  charm  of  these 
little  stories  is  due  to  the  camera-illustrations  l>y  Will 
Cadliy,  the  author’s  talented  husband,  which,  unlike 
the  results  of  the  brush  or  pencil,  are  realistic  and  truth- 
ful, yet  not  without  a degree  of  spontaneity  of  move- 
ment and  expression.  One-half  the  contents  of  the 
volume  is  thus  given  up  to  the  adventures  of  Topsy 
and  Turvy,  and  the  other  half  to  the  description  of  a 
holiday  spent  by  a little  Belgian  girl  with  her  juvenile 
English  friends  and  a holiday  enjoyed  by  two  tiny 
misses,  Sybil  and  Bobina.  These  are  typical  sketches 
of  child-life  in  England  and  are  also  appro[>riately 
illustrated  by  Will  Cadijy.  Altogether,  this  little  book 
will  fill  a needed  place  in  every  child’s  home,  or  chil- 
dren's hospital,  for  occasional  entertainment  of  a fitting, 
wholesome  character.  Co])ies  may  be  procured  from 
Piioto-Era  after  the  arrival  from  England  of  the  first 
shipment,  which  wilt  be  aliout  February  10. 

'J'liE  Desk  Standard  Dictk.inary  of  the  English 
Language.  Aliridged  from  the  E.  & W.  New 
Standard  Dictionary.  New  Kevised  Edition.  By 
James  C.  Eernald,  L.Il.l).  1,^200  pictorial  illus- 
trations. Cloth,  leather-back;  inde.xed.  Price, 
$2.75,  net.  New  York  and  London;  Ennk  & 
Wagnalls  Co. 

'Phis  new  dictionary  suiiplies  the  need  for  desk-use  in 
the  office,  the  college,  the  study  and  for  use  on  the 
library-table.  It  is  designed  to  give  the  orthograiihy, 
pronuncialiou,  meaning  and  etymology  of  aliout 
b.J.OOO  words  and  jihrases  in  the  speech  and  literature 
of  the  Jhiglish-s] leaking  peoples,  and  includes  terms  of 
such  recent  interest  as  ace,  Anzac,  blimp,  Boche,  poiln, 
jazz-liand,  .soviet,  shock-troops,  camoullage,  blighty, 
dud.  Its  vocabulary  is  sulliciently  inclusive  to  cover 
all  words  that  may  be  met  in  study  or  in  reading. 
The  padded  indexes  for  each  letter  in  the  alphabet 
is  a great  convenience  in  looking  uii  a word.  This 
dictionary  will  be  found  indispensafile  to  our  many 
readers,  esjiecially  tho.se  who  write  frequently  for  the 
daily  or  the  magazine  press. 


The  Systematic  Development  of  X-R.\y  Plates 
.AND  Films.  By  Lehman  Wendell,  B.S.,  D.D.S. 
8vo;  78  pages.  Illustrated  with  thirty-seven 
original  photographs  and  jilates.  $1.50  net;  postage 
according  to  zone.  St.  Louis,  U.S.A.:  C.  V.  Mosby 
Comiiany. 

Readers  of  Photo-Era  will  remember  pleasantly  the 
illustrated  articles  by  Lehman  Wendell  Avhich  have  ap- 
peared in  the  magazine  for  the  past  three  years.  Dr. 
Wendell’s  success  as  a practical  photographer  of  nature- 
studies  is  well-known.  In  the  present  case,  he  has 
turned  his  attention  to  radiography  and  has  pro- 
duced a carefully  prepared,  well-written  and  skilfully 
illustrated  text-liook  on  the  subject.  Again,  he  has 
scored  a success.  Those  of  our  readers  who  seek  ac- 
curate and  the  latest  information  with  regard  to  the 
preparation,  exjiosure,  development  and  correct  use 
of  X-ray  plates  and  films,  will  find  this  book  to  be  in- 
valuable. Some  of  the  chapter-headings  are:  Funda- 
mentals, Alethods  of  Develoimient,  Developing-Form- 
ulas,  Alteration  of  the  Negative  by  Chemical  Means, 
Tanks,  A \>'ord  on  Chemicals,  Useful  Suggestions, 
The  Darkroom  and  Lantern-Slide  INIaking.  The  book 
is  a clear,  practical  exposition  of  modern  methods  in 
radiography,  written  Ijy  an  expert  photographer- 
dentist.  We  can  give  no  better  endorsement  to  Dr. 
^^'eudel^s  admirable  text-book. 

Picture  of  Dead  Woman  and  Child 
Appears  on  Ceiling 

Stories  of  miraculous  photographs,  not  dissimilar 
to  St.  Veronica’s  handkerchief  bearing  a picture  of  the 
Savior,  are  appearing  in  the  new.spapers,  once  in  a while. 
Here  is  one  iirinted,  January  8,  in  the  fVashinglon  Post: 

Princeton,  Mo.,  Jan.  7. — That  a “miracle”  picture 
of  a dead  woman  and  her  child  appeared  on  the  ceiling 
of  her  home,  remained  ninety  hours,  and  was  seen  and 
recognized  by  former  friends  and  neighbors,  is  the  story 
told  by  dozens  of  the  latter.  J.  M.  Donelson,  the 
woman’s  husband,  said,  at  the  time; 

“Between  nine  and  ten  o’clock,  on  the  night  of  De- 
cember 19,  1 was  reading  the  Bible.  It  seemed  as  if 
a Amice  said;  ‘Alorg,  look  up,’  and,  in  gazing  up,  I saw 
on  the  ceiling  the  picture  of  my  Avife,  AA'ith  our  little 
infant  in  her  arms,  just  as  they  Avere  Avhen  they  AA'ere 
burieil,  October  8 last.  My  father  noticed  my  gaze,  and 
asked  me  AA'hat  I saAV.  I asked  him  and  my  mother  if 
they  saw  the  picture,  and  my  mother  said,  ‘Yes.’  I 
asked  her  Avhat  it  was.  ,She  .saiil:  ‘What  do  you  think 
it  Avas.''’  and  I said,  ‘It  is  the  picture  of  Anna  and  the 
little  one.’  She  said,  ‘It  sure  is.’ 

“We  then  asked  God  to  leaA’e  the  picture  on  the  ceil- 
ing. It  stayed  there  until  about  two  or  three  o'clock 
the  afternoou  of  the  23d,  Avhen  it  disappeared.” 

Whatever  the  origin  of  this  picture,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  Avill  proA'oke  discu.ssion  among  simple-minded 
people.  In  any  case,  Photo-Era  has  no  room  for  a 
department  devoted  to  .spirit-photography. — Editor. 


Something  Missing 

“This  catalog  is  no  good,"  said  a man  visiting  the 
Photograjihic  Salon.  “There  aren’t  no  prices  in  it." 

“What?”  said  his  wife.  “You  weren’t  thinking 
of  buying  any?” 

“Certainly  not,”  replied  the  complainer.  “But  how 
can  you  lie  expected  to  appreciate  pictures,  if  you  don’t 
know  the  prices  of  them?” 
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RECENT  PHOTO -PATENTS 

iil 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  patent-law  offices  of 
Norman  T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Building,  W'ashington, 
D.  C.,  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  may 
be  obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps.  The 
patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  during  the  month  of  December, 
the  last  issues  of  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the 
public. 

Patent,  number  1,320,849,  Apparatus  for  the  Photo- 
graphic Reproduction  on  Paper  by  Means  of  Electric 
Light,  was  issued  to  Francisco  Gallego  Escobar  of  Rosa- 
rio de  Santa  Fe,  Argentina. 

A Photographic  Film,  patent,  number  1,321,067,  has 
been  patented  by  Bernard  H.  Aleyering  of  Rochester, 
New  York,  assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Yk 

Charles  E.  Hutchings  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  re- 
ceived patent,  number  1,321,101,  A Folding-Camera, 
assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 

Weirfred  Johnson  of  Dale,  Wis.,  has  invented  a new 
Camera,  patent,  number  1,321,102. 

Exposure-Indicator  for  Photographic  Camera,  patent, 
number  1,321,868,  has  been  issued  to  George  AV.  Weiss, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y'. 

Patent,  number  1,322,398,  Device  for  Developing 
Roll-Films,  has  been  issued  to  Charles  Louis  Bambuck 
of  Brooks,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Retouching-Machine,  patent,  number  1,322,541,  has 
been  patented  by  George  Charlton  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
assignor  to  George  F.  AViley,  New  Y^ork  City. 

Richard  C.  Maxwell  of  Endicott,  N.  Y^.,  has  received 
patent,  number  1,324,203,  on  a Printing-Frame. 

Patent,  number  1,323,559,  Photographic-Printing 
Apparatus,  invented  by  Alexander  Milne  Troup.  San- 
ford, N.  C. 

AA’illiam  C.  Duryea  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  has  invented 
a Photographic  Recorder,  patent,  number  1,. 323, 175, 
assignor  to  Robert  Ilopkims,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y^.,  and 
•John  C.  Habbs,  Elmhurst,  N.  Y’. 

Patent,  number  1,323,304,  Method  and  Apparatus 
for  Recording  Designations  on  Photographic  Elements, 
issued  to  George  J.  Hood,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  assignor  to 
Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Louis  F.  AIcKelney  and  .John  Brandenburger  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  have  received  patent,  number 
1,323,309,  Photo-Film  Carrier. 

Photographic  Shutter  patent,  number  1,325,317,  in- 
vented by  Sherman  M.  Fairchild,  .Anconta,  N.  Y’. 

Patent,  number  1,324,887,  Ajjparatus  for  IMaking 
Identifying  Photographs,  invented  by  AVilliam  F. 
Folmer,  Rochester,  N.  Y'.,  assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak 
Company. 

Old  Photographs 

AIuch  attention  is  given  to-day  to  record-  ancl  sur- 
vey-work, and  it  must  be  very  seldom,  in  this  country 
at  least,  that  interesting  objects  are  destroyed  without 
some  photographic  record  being  made  of  them,  writes 
a correspondent  in  an  English  coteiuporary.  It  is 
impossible,  in  this  connection,  to  praise  too  higlily  the 
work  of  the  various  survey-societies. 


A very  important — possibly  the  most  important — 
section  of  record-work,  however,  seems  to  be  almost  en- 
tirely untouched.  Photography  has  now  been  exten- 
sively used  for  considerably  more  than  half  a century, 
and  there  must  be  in  existence  thousands  of  old  pho- 
tographs which  form  the  only  impeccalde  evidence 
that  is  left  of  the  appearance  of  much  that  has  been 
destroyed  during  that  period.  These  jihotographs,  we 
must  rememlier,  are  absolutely  irreplaceable.  They 
have  been  made  with  no  reference  to  a permanent  rec- 
ord; they  are  generally  silver-prints  of  one  kind  or 
another,  on  plain  or  on  albumenized  paper — and  are 
gradually  fading  away  in  frames,  or  albums,  or  perhaps 
lying  loose.  There  is  no  society  to  hunt  these  out;  and 
when  once  the  images  upon  them  have  vanished,  all 
possilile  record  of  their  subjects  will  be  gone. 

Such  old  prints  not  only  record  the  appearance  of 
Vniildlngs,  or  of  customs,  or  incidents,  Vnit  they  are  all 
that  we  have  to  tell  us  what  many  of  the  great  men  of 
the  last  half  century  or  more  looked  like.  AATen  these 
portraits  have  faded,  all  we  shall  have  left  will  be 
paintings,  which,  whatever  their  value  as  works  of  art, 
are  at  least  a very  unsatisfactory  substitute  for  a i)ho- 
tograph  as  a register  of  facts. 

Those  who  vdsh  to  undertake  useful  survey-work, 
therefore,  could  not  do  better  than  to  hunt  out  old  pho- 
tographs of  this  character,  and  obtain  permission  to 
copy  them  while  there  is  still  some  visible  image  left. 
It  is  not  wise  to  “restore”  them,  as  all  restoration  jiroc- 
esses  involve  great  risk  of  injury;  but  it  is  usually  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  make  a good  copy. 

The  yellowing  or  fading  of  the  image  which  sometimes 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  make  it  almost  invisible  to  the  eye, 
afi'ects  its  visibility  to  the  ordinary  plate  very  slightly; 
and  many  a ])hotographer  who  has  puzzled  over  tlie 
prol)lem  of  getting  a good  negative  with  plenty  of  con- 
trast from  a much-faded  silver-print  lias  been  amazed 
to  find,  on  tackling  his  task,  that  the  difficulty  he  antici- 
Ijated  did  not  exist. 

AA’hen  the  old  negatives  are  themselves  accessible,  of 
cour.se.  all  that  need  be  ilone  is  to  print  them  by  a 
permanent  jirocess.  Carbon  is  the  best,  as  the  nega- 
tives of  those  ilays  had  far  more  contrast  tlian  we  are 
now  in  the  habit  of  getting,  and  when  lu’inted  on  mod- 
ern printing-paiier,  give  results  tliat  are  mucli  too  harsh. 

AVho  is  the  Maker? 

Dear  AIr.  French: — 

,\  question  wliicli  has  always  puzzled  me  is  tlie  fol- 
lowing: 

“.V”  is  a snapshot  tyro  of  an  amateur.  Snaps 
everything,  just  for  the  snapping's  .sake. 

“B”  is  an  advanced  amateur  wliose  work  is  world- 
wide known.  B takes  one  of  A s films,  secs  a jiossi- 
bility  in  it,  works  it  up,  makes  enlarged  jiaper  negatives, 
again  works  the.se  up,  puts  in  skies,  etc.,  ele.  'Idle 
finisliod  8 x 10  product  in  carbon  -shir/ijcrs  the  amateur 
“.A,"  ;is  lie  .scarcely  recognizes  Ids  own  origiu.-d  nega- 
tive. (hiestion:  AVho  has  tlie  right  to  sign  the  (inished 
produci?  .A.  or  B.? 

Cordially, 

.A.  'I'.  Carey. 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 


Wollensak  Optical  Company  Honored 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  are  interested  to  receive 
announcement  from  the  Wollensak  Optical  Company, 
prominent  manufacturers  of  photographic  lenses  and 
shutters,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  that  they  have  been 
invited  to  membership  in  the  Rice  Leaders  of  the  World 
Association,  an  Association  of  national  manufacturers 
whose  name  and  products  are  known  throughout  the 
world. 

The  emblem  of  the  Association,  probably  already 
familiar  to  our  readers,  is  reproduced  herewith  and 
shows  in  heraldic  fashion  the  four  qualifications  for 
membershii)  which  are 


Honor — a recognized  reputation  for  fair  and 
honorable  dealings; 

Strength — a resjwnsible  and  substantial 
financial  standing; 

Quality — an  honest  product  of  quality  truth- 
fully represented; 

Service — a recognized  reputation  for  con- 
ducting business  in  a prompt  and  efficient 
manner. 

This  emblem  is  a guide  in  buying  and  is  being  feat- 
ured in  full-page  advertisements  in  newspapers, 
throughout  the  country,  to  assist  purchasers  in  their 
selection  of  high-grade  outfits.  There  is  a Wollensak 
lens  for  every  |)ur])o.se.  Write  for  descriptive  matter. 


The  Goerz  Dogmar  F/4.5 — F/5.5 

Elsewhere,  in  this  issue,  the  C.  P.  (ioerz  American 
Optical  Company,  3‘i.‘5  East  ,‘34tli  Street,  New  York 
('ity,  announces  that  it  can  supply  a limited  number 
of  the  well-known  convertible  Doguiar  lemses.  It  will 
lie  recalled  that  this  new  Goerz  lens  was  becoming  very 
popular  prior  to  the  war  and  that  tlie  demand  far 
exceeded  the  supply.  We  are  advised  by  tlie  manu- 
facturers that  orders  will  be  filled  as  received.  Inter- 
esting descrii)tive  matter  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  tlie  Sales-Promotion  Department,  which  will  be 
jileased  to  a.s.sist  in  the  selection  of  a lens. 

New  Ansco  Sales-Manager 

We  take  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade 
to  the  appointment  of  Mr,  L.  Dudley  Field  as  sales- 
manager  of  the  Ansco  Company,  Binghamton,  New 
York.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Field 
will  discharge  his  new  duties  with  entire  satisfaction 
to  the  photograjihic  trade  and  with  crcilit  to  himself. 


Good  Professional  Photo-Coloring 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  an  artist  who  is  successful  in 
coloring  photographic  prints  in  artistic  manner  and 
at  reasonable  prices.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  recom- 
mend .lacobs  Photo-Service,  31  Center  Street,  Brock- 
ton, Mass.  We  have  carefully  examined  their  work,  in 
oils  and  watercolors.  Their  prices  are  fair  and  depend 
on  the  amount  of  work  required  by  the  customer. 


The  Need  of  Lens-Caps 

It  is  quite  common  nowadays  to  see  expensive 
lenses  without  lens-caps  to  protect  them,  Studio-Light 
points  out  in  a recent  issue.  The  cap  is  seldom  used 
to  make  exposures  but  it  should  cover  the  lens  at  all 
times  when  it  is  not  in  use.  If  lens-caps  were  univer- 
sally used  on  lenses,  for  the  protection  they  afford, 
there  would  be  fewer  complaints  traced  to  dirty  lenses 
and  fewer  chances  of  scratching  their  highly  polished 
surfaces  because  of  the  necessary  cleaning. 

Pressing  the  Button 

At  first  sight  nothing  would  appear  to  be  easier 
than  to  actuate  the  release  of  a hand-camera,  remarks 
our  cotemporary  The  British  Journal;  yet,  for  all 
except  the  most  rapid  exposures  a certain  amount  of 
skill  is  required,  and  the  value  of  the  film  and  plates 
wasted  every  year  through  unskilful  button-pressing 
represents  an  income  most  of  us  would  like  to  enjoy. 
The  operation  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  target- 
shooting, inasmuch  as  in  either  case  it  is  fatal  to  good 
results  to  give  a jerk  at  the  critical  moment.  The 
skilled  rifle-shot  has  a steady  pull  on  his  trigger  while 
aiming,  so  that  only  a little  additional  pressure  is 
necessary  when  he  decides  to  shoot;  and  it  should  be 
the  same  with  the  hand-camera  user.  A thing  to  be 
guarded  against  is  holding  the  camera  loosely  and 
“jabbing”  at  the  release  with  the  thumb  or  finger. 
Releases  vary  in  pattern,  but  it  is  nearly  always  pos- 
sible so  to  hold  the  camera  that  the  thumb  and  fingers 
can  be  jilaced  in  opposition  to  each  other,  so  that  the 
necessary  force  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a squeeze. 
In  the  folding  Kodaks  this  is  u.siially  to  be  done  by 
placing  two  fingers  under  the  baseboard  while  the 
thumb  is  on  the  release.  As  a rule,  steadier  ex[)osures 
can  be  made  with  a hand-trigger  than  with  a ball  and 
tube  or  Antinous  when  the  camera  is  held,  as  one  hand 
has  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  relea.se,  and,  of  course, 
the  contrary  is  the  case  if  the  camera  is  mounted  on  a 
Irijiod,  e.specially  if  “bulb”  or  “time"  exposures  are 
to  be  given. 

Portrait-Lenses  Wanted 

The  a.  T.  Thompson  and  Comiiany,  1.5  Tremont 
Place,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  in  need  of  portrait-  and  pro- 
jection-lenses as  announced  in  the  advertising-pages  of 
this  issue.  We  understand  that  this  company  is  will- 
ing to  pay  a high  cash  price  for  lenses  that  are  in  good 
order  and  that  meet  projeetion-re(|uirements.  Pho- 
tographers should  avail  tliemselves  of  this  excellent 
opi)ortimity  to  dispose  of  their  unused  lenses. 
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Efficiency  in  the  Printing  Room 

can  never  be  obtained  with  make-shift  or  antiquated 
equipment.  A reliable,  scientihcally  correct,  modern 
printing  machine  is  essential  in  the  production  of 
work  of  highest  quality. 

The  Ansco  11  x 14  Professional  Printing  Machine 
is  designed  for  general  use.  It  is  easy  to  install, 
economical  to  maintain  and  uniformly  dependable  as 
to  light. 

PRICES  and  full  description  of  this  Printer 
and  other  Ansco  professional  apparatus  for 
photographic  studios  will  he  mailed  on  request. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


New  York 

129-131  West  22nd  St. 


San  Francisco  Chicago  Toronto 

171-17.1  Second  St.  308  N.  Michigan  Blvd.  .147  Adelaide  St,,  W. 
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How  to  Know  Your  Best  Photographs 

WINN  W.  DAVIDSON 


HETHER  one  is  a pliotograplier  or 
simply  a patron  of  some  j)lioto- 
graphic  studio,  lie  is  at  times  very 
much  tronhled  in  jiicking  out  the 
“best  picture";  and,  unless  one  has 
had  considerable  experience,  the  chances  are 
several  to  one  that  a wrong  selection  will  be 
made. 

I'ime  and  time  again,  my  friends  have  amazed 
me  by  their  jiervcrsity  in  having  a dozen  por- 
traits finished  from  a proof  that  was  distinctly 
inferior  to  the  others  submittefl;  and,  as  I was 
not  the  photographer  concerned  in  a number  of 
these  cases,  my  judgment  at  least  had  the  merit 
of  being  impartial. 

In  the  ca.se  of  my  own  jiatrons,  I might  con- 
sider that  they  lacked  sincerity  or  were  hyper- 
critical if  they  objected  to  my  jiarticular  selec- 
tion among  a number  of  jiroofs;  but  in  all  sin- 
cerity I have  been  guilty  of  the  same  ca])tious- 
ness  in  selecting  jiroofs  of  myself  by  others. 

On  being  shown  a jiroof  from  one  of  my  grad- 
nation-jiictures  that  I ex]iected  to  lie  particu- 
larl\-  good,  I was  quite  crestfallen  and  would 
have  reject<‘d  it  entirely  had  not  all  of  my  class- 
mates exclaimed  at  its  ])crfection.  .\s  it  was,  I 
allowed  it  to  go  into  the  clas.s-record,  but  failed 
to  order  even  one  cojii-  for  myself,  ^'et,  with 
maturer  judgment,  I now  realize  that  it  was  b>- 
far  the  most  flattering  jmrtrait  that  ever  had 
been  made  of  me.  and  an  excellent  likeness  withal. 

In  submitting  jirints  in  jiliotograiihic  contests, 
the  amateur  may  fail  to  select  his  best.  He  is 
misled,  because  a jihotograjih  has  a jiictiiresque 
"foreign  look"  or  looks  like  an  engraving,  has  a 
wonderful  sj^arkle,  records  a glim|)se  of  elegance 
or  an  attractive  aspect  of  his  own  life  all  of 
it,  jiossibly,  good  material  for  a picture;  lint 
treated  without  sufficient  regard  to  the  laws  of 
artistic  composition.  And  all  the  while  he  has 
the  prize-winner  tucked  away  among  his  “jnirel.v 
commercial " subjects. 


How  shall  he  learn  the  difference.^ 

I made  the  same  mistake  in  my  own  case.  The 
j)rints  I sent  in,  merely  as  a matter  of  form  in 
order  to  claim  the  prize,  came  back  with  a ter.se 
criticism — the  two  cows  should  not  have  been 
separated  so  widely  and  should  have  been  so  dis- 
posed as  to  form  a single  unit.  There  were  other 
eritieisms  as  well.  I was  considerably  dis- 
gruntled. Didn't  I kiu)w  that  the  cows  had  been 
in  exactly  the  positions  shown  in  the  picture? 
Wasn't  it  hard  enough  to  reeord  them  even  so — 
just  at  sundown  with  an  8-time  filter  on  a mod- 
erately slow  plate?  Underexi)osed,  to  be  sure; 
but  that  w’as  the  beauty  of  it.  It  hardly  looked 
like  a photograph  at  all,  printed,  as  it  was,  on 
dull  i)latino-l)romide,  with  a wmnderful  bit  of 
cloudscape  in  the  corner;  and,  with  the  gnarled 
trees  and  (laisy-cari)eted  foreground,  it  looked 
exactly  like  some  old  etching.  That  wonderful 
stone-hut  might  have  been  a bit  from  old  Scot- 
land; and  also  the  (|uaint  rock-fence!  The  lines 
of  the  hut  w'cre  exactly  i)arallel  with  the  edges 
of  the  ])icture.  I had  done  all  that  was  humanl>' 
possible  to  avoid  that  j)articular  feature  and,  at 
the  same  time,  get  the  eow's  in  the  ])icture  with 
their  outlandish  yoke-hobbles  dragging  from 
tlieir  necks,  finite  a wealth  of  picturesipie  ma- 
terial, one  must  admit,  for  a postcard-])late;  but 
can  one  doubt  that  m\'  picture  lacke(l  “concen- 
tration of  interest"? 

Then,  during  a lull  in  my  photographic  opera- 
tions I supi)o,se  I must  have  become  di.sgusted 
ami  quit  work—  a cojjy  of  a photographic  maga- 
zine reached  me  in  the  mail.  It  was  iinexpcctc(l, 
as  my  subscrij)tion  liatl  expired  and  I knew  that 
it  could  not  be  the  com()limcntarv  co|)\-  acconicd 
a prize-winner;  for  I had  not  dared  sufnnit  c\cn 
a i)rint  under  the  rules  which  exchalcil  me  as  a 
l)egimier.  .\s  for  w iTiiiing  a prize  in  the  advanced 
class-  banish  the  thought! 

One  beautiful  j)icture  after  another  on  fine 
glazed  ])aper  appeared  in  the  pages  of  that  m;iga- 


zilie — I could  never  lioi^e  to  get  into  such  good 
company.  Suddenly,  there  before  me  was  my 
picture — 5 x 7 — reproduced  in  full  size  and  look- 
ing as  big  as  x 8j^!  I had  to  measure  it  to 
satisfy  myself  that  it  wasn’t.  And  the  joke  was 
on  me;  tor  I had  not  suspected,  even  faintly, 
that  I had  produced  a ijicture.  I had  sent  it  in 
merely  tor  criticism — to  find  out  if  it  was  jjcr- 
missible  to  trim  a photograph  absolutely  stpiare. 
I found  that  it  was,  in  certain  circumstances. 

d'ho  criticism  was  entirely  favorable,  and  it 
made  me  open  my  eyes  to  new  qualities  in  many 
of  my  negatives.  My  education  had  really  begun 
— for  when  a criticism  is  favorable,  it  is  easy  to 
agree  with  the  critic. 

So  it  was  with  the  first  news-picture  I ever 
sold.  I had  obtained  nineteen  different  nega- 
tives of  a sensational  event  and  had  sold  half  a 
dozen  of  them  to  a newspaper-syndicate  with  the 
privilege  of  rc-sale  to  the  national  weeklies.  Fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  the  syndicate-editor,  I 
divided  my  pictures  into  sets  of  two  or  three, 
mailing  what  I considered  the  best  set  to  the 
most  ])rominent  publication  and  the  inferior  sets 
to  less  prominent  periodicals. 

Judge  my  amazement  on  the  next  morning 
when  I found  that  the  newspaper  had  “i)layed 
up”  one  of  the  inferior  pictures  and  reduced  the 
others  to  very  modest  dimensions.  Judge  m\- 
further  amazement  when  my  best  set  came  back 
with  regrets  from  the  eilitors;  and,  yet,  I re- 
ceived a substantial  chc((ue  tor  an  inferior  set. 
The  weekly  “played  up”  the  same  picture  that 
liad  struck  the  fancy  of  the  newspaj)er-men.  The 
public  also  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  editors; 
for  the  sales  from  that  one  negative  far  exceefled 
the  returns  from  all  the  others  put  together. 

Another  illustration  may  lujt  be  amiss.  I had 
made  some  pictures  of  a brother  and  a sister,  ami 
the  girl  obstinately  selected  a proof  that  I con- 
sidered a monstrosity — I supi)ose  that  I should 
not  have  shown  it;  Imt  one  never  can  tell.  The 


figures  were  too  large  for  the  print  and  for  the 
lens;  the  pose  awkward;  the  lighting  monoto- 
nous and  the  likeness  may  have  been  physically 
correct;  but  the  effect  was  atrocious.  The  print 
that  I favored  was  a veritable  gem;  but  it  was 
unconventional  and  showed  a natural  smile  which 
condenmefl  it  in  the  eyes  of  its  fair  original. 
However,  by  judicious  suggestion  to  the  mother 
and  l)rother,  I sold  them  the  good  picture. 

This  illustrates  one  point;  the  sitter  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  judge  of  his  own  picture. 
Indeed,  travelling-photographers  maintain  that 
it  is  easy  to  sell  a woman  a j)hotogra|jh  of  her 
children,  but  they  warn  me  never,  never,  to 
c'xpect  to  sell  a woman  an  unretouched  portrait 
of  herself.  A man  is  ajjparently  more  open  to 
]jersuasi(jn;  or  is  it  because  he  is  rarely  pho- 
tographed? However,  there  is  another  point 
involved;  it  took  me  nearly  four  years  to  realize 
that  the  goofl  j)icture  of  brother  and  sister  was 
in  the  prize-winning  class.  I submitted  it — 
with  the  consent  of  the  young  lady — and  capt- 
ured a first  prize.  I looked  upon  it  as  an  ordi- 
nary professional  portrait;  but  it  wasn't.  The 
girl  wanted  a stereotyped  professional  portrait 
and  was  kt'en  enough  to  see  that  it  wasn’t.  Write 
your  own  conclusion  to  the  syllogism  and  profit 
accordingly. 

Hut  let  us  proceefl  to  the  point  of  my  article. 
If  one  would  really  learn  the  genuine  worth  of 
his  pictures,  he  should  submit  them  to  friends, 
in  contests,  for  criticism,  to  j)ublishers  for  sale. 
One  should  see  them  in  j)riut  and  criticize  them 
from  this  new  angle.  Let  “Our  Contributing 
Critics”  tear  them  to  pieces  and  glory  in  every 
fault  revealed.  People  of  artistic  judgment 
should  be  eompelled  to  act  in  some  way  on  the 
merits  of  the  pictures  and  one  will  learn  eventu- 
ally which  among  the  pictures  are  good;  or  one 
will  uncover  such  a diversity  of  opinion,  that  he 
may  set  himself  up  safely  as  an  independent  tri- 
bunal in  matters  artistic. 
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CARCASSONNE  FROM  VILLE  BASSE 


HERBERT  B.  TCRNER 


Odd  French  Corners  for  the  Camerist 

HERBERT  B.  TURNER 


|()W  that  the  .sliii).s  of  tlie  world  are 
slowly  being  restored  to  their  pro])er 
function  after  tlie  Great  War  many 
of  ns  are  l)egiiming  to  tliink  of  a 
tour  afield.  EurojK*  calls  to  ns  more 
strongly  perhaps  than  do  (dher  ])arts  of  the  globe; 
for  have  we  not  a desire  to  see  those  shrines  where 
onr  brothers  fought  and  died  to  save  ns  from  the 
horrors  f)f  Iliinism?  We  wish  to  see  with  onr 
own  eyes  those  towns  and  \illages  wantonly 
destroyefl  during  the  nightmare-years  that  others 
have  ])ietnred  so  vividly  for  ns  through  word  and 


lens. 

Before  or  after  a trij)  over  the  stricken  zone, 
we  should  by  all  means — to  make  our  im])ressions 
eomjjrehensive — see  tlie  other  side  of  the  i)ietnre; 
that  part  of  France  that  remains  physicall\-  un- 
tonelied  by  the  mighty  storm  of  war. 

.Vs  I write,  my  mind  dwells  on  a <listriet  of 
France  that  is  so  different  from  what  the  usual 


tourist  sees  in  Ins  hurried  visit,  that  it  seems  u])on 
insjjection  to  be  of  another  world.  We,  as  .Vmeri- 
<ans,  can  little  realize — in  these  modern  times  of 
eomjilicated  existence,  of  electric  womlers,  of 
skyscrapers,  and  of  hurry  and  linstle — that  in 
France  there  yet  exist  mediseval  tovns  whose 
inhabitants  live  the  same  life,  for  the  most  part, 
as  centuries  ago  and  that  the  external  appearance 
of  these  towns  has  changed  but  little,  d'he  jiart 
that  I have  in  mind  is  visited  easil.x'  by  train 
from  I’aris  or  Marseilles,  although  they  are  i|iiite 
out  of  the  usual  tourist-jiath;  and.  to  the  man 
who  loves  to  use  the  camera  with  the  idea  of 


creating  j)ictnres  rather  than  mere  jx-rsonal 
records,  the  field  is  rich  indeed — oh,  very  rich. 
I refer  to  a part  in  Southeastern  France,  although 
there  are  other  localities  that  I may  write  about, 
some  time. 

A pleasant  way  to  approach  that  part  of  the 
country  referred  to,  is  by  steamer  to  Marseilles. 
Free  sto])-overs  should  I>e  arranged  for  at  the 
time  of  ])nrchasing  the  steamer-passage,  in  order 
that  Si)ain  may  be  visited  from  (iibrallar,  if 
desired.  Fanding  at  Marseilles — in  case  one's 
|)hotographic  sup])ly  is  low  there  is  a chance 
for  the  camerist  to  restock  with  Eastman  goods — 
or  those  of  other  makes — before  journeying  on. 
One  thing  to  remember  in  eonneetion  with  ])hoto- 
snpi)lies  is  tliat,  w hen  away  from  the  larger  towns, 
and  OIK'  has  occasion  to  doubt  the  freshness  of 
films — or  cannot  find  the  ])late  he  desires — a tele- 
gram or|)ostcard  to  the  simiih'address,  “Eastman 
Kodak  ('om|)any.  I’aris,"  asking  for  photo-su])- 
plies  to  be  sent  e.  o.  d.  to  a given  address  on  his 
route,  will  bring  thi'in  i)rom|)tl.\’. 

Marseilles,  with  its  inner  harbor-basin,  its 
narrow  streets  in  the  older  jiart  of  the  town  just 
west  of  the  harbor,  offers  many  excellent  genre- 
studies.  d he  view  from  the  hill  overlooking 
till'  harbor  to  the  east,  with  its  elmreh  of  Noire 
Dame  de  la  Garde,  gives  the  eamerisi  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  beantiful  and  eompreheiisi  ve 
panorania-\  iews  of  city  and  harbor. 

It  is  not  of  .Marseilles,  or  .Vries,  or  even  Ihe 
short  trip  from  .Vries  to  ancient  .Vvignon.  with 
its  walls,  its  old  jiajial  stronghold  the  home  ot 


It.-. 


sovcii  of  file  I’opes  between  the  years  1309  and 
1377 — or  the  inediaL-val  remains  existinfi;  about 
it,  and  the  sijlendid  compositions  that  tliey  offer 
to  the  ])}iotograp]ier,  nor  yet  again  of  Nhnes  that 
lies  ill  tlie  patli  I have  cliosen,  tliat  I would  write: 
altliotigh  both  Arles  and  Nimes  are  rich  in  Roman 
remains,  both  having  an  arena  more  perfectly 
I)reser\ed  than  the  one  at  Rome — the  Colisenm 
and  fragments  of  walls,  gates,  temples  and 
theaters.  Nhnes,  in  fact,  has  in  nearly  perfect 
l)reser\'ation  a temj)le  erected  in  the  year  1, 
known  as  the  Maison-Carrte. 

I wonid  begin  in\-  story  with  Careassoime, 
wbieli  lies  close  to  the  Ib  renees,  some  four  lionrs’ 
distance  by  rail  from  Nimes.  The  route  by 
train  from  deliglitfnl,  pietnres(|iie  Nimes,  with 
its  tree-arched  boulevard  lined  with  cafes,  is 
through  a bright,  smiling  land  amid  enltivated 
farms  and  vineyards.  A halt  is  made  at  some 
four  cities,  and  nnmerons  towns  are  j)as.scd.  The 
line  follows  the  shores  of  the  Mediterraneain  be- 
fore turning  inland  and  entering  a hilly  conntrw 


Some  forty  niih'S  inland,  one  sees  first  the  mas- 
sive walls  of  ancient  Carcassonne,  with  its  many 
towers  and  bastions  rising  out  of  the  toj)  of  the 
hill  upon  which  it  is  sitnate'd — for  all  the  world, 
like  a picture  in  .some  book  of  fairy-tales.  One 
has  to  rub  one's  eyes  to  believe  that  he  sees 
aright;  for  here  is  a juediteval  city  perched  on 
high,  existing  in  external  form  as  Philip  le  Harde 
left  it  in  1280  .\.n. — a unique  stronghold,  com- 
plete  in  itself  like  a stamped-out  German  toy- 
castle,  far  nujre  im])ressive  than  Rothenbnrg  or 
Nuremberg.  Imagine  a dream-castle  that  con- 
tains, within,  a goodly  city  of  crooked  streets 
lined  with  ])ictures(|ue  old  lunises,  a delightful 
cliurch  of  the  eleventh  century  with  some  e.x<|iii- 
site  stained-glass  windows,  and  a chateau,  the 
like  of  which,  for  sheer  theatrical  mcdiaevalism 
of  form,  one  can  hardly  match  in  Western 
Enroi)e. 

The  train  leaves  one  at  lower  Carcassonne,  for 
Carcassonne  is  a doul)lc  city  of  over  tliirt,\’  thou- 
sand souls.  The  new  city,  which  lies  on  com- 
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THE  CHATEAU  OF  CARCASSONNE 


VISTA  FROM  WALLS  OF  CARCASSONNE 


HERBERT  B.  TURNER 


paratively  Hat  ground,  was  laid  out  by  St.  Loui.s 
ill  the  year  I'idT,  and  is  called  the  Ville  Basse. 
The  old  city,  known  as  La  Cite,  is  separated  from 
it  by  the  river  Aude,  which  is  here  spanned  by 
two  interesting  bridges.  The  hill  upon  which  the 
old  city  stands,  rises  almost  directly  from  the 
river. 

The  Ville  Basse  is  not  without  interest,  and 
the  camera-enthusiast  will  Hud  much  to  do  in 
its  central  s(|uare  fluring  the  morning-market; 
for  here  the  pca.saiits  from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try set  uj)  all  kinds  of  stands  upon  which  they 
oH'er  for  sale  a great  variety  of  things — clothes 
aiifl  finery,  as  well  as  eatables,  thus  making  nu- 
merous genre-gronj)ings  for  the  pictorialist. 
There  is  a church  or  two — besides  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Michel  of  the  thirteenth  century — to  jiho- 
tograj)h  within  and  without.  Then  there  is  a 
boulevard  that  follows  the  site  of  the  old  city- 
walls,  that  is  now  shadcfl  by  tine  plane-trees  of 
gi-f'at  height. 

In  the  modernized  (Iraufle  Itue,  that  runs 
through  the  center  of  the  town,  are  numerous 
interesting  shojis,  and  among  them  is  one  that 
carries  a goodly  line  of  jihotographic  supplies, 
d'he  Hotel  Central,  which  faces  the  lioulevard 
just  mentioncfl,  and  near  a ilelightful  little  jiub- 
lic-garden  that  will  attract  the  camerist,  is  a 
comfortable  inn,  somewhat  less  expensive  than 
the  Hotel  tie  la  Cite,  in  the  ancient  stronghold 


upon  the  hill;  but  the  wonderful  view  from  the 
terrace  of  the  latter  is  well  worth  the  fifty  cents 
or  so  additional  per  day.  Then,  too,  it  is  in  the 
heart  of  this  mediaeval  dream.  The  rates  before 
the  war  were  about  three  dollars  a day  pension — 
all  included — at  the  Hotel  de  la  Cite,  and  about 
two  dollars  and  a half  at  the  Hotel  Central. 
There  are  numerous  other  hotels  of  various  rates 
in  the  Ville  Basse. 

The  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  ancient 
Cite  is  to  be  had  from  the  bridge  known  as  the 
Pont  Vieux.  Here  rises  in  all  its  majestic  pro- 
portions the  feudal  town  surrounded  by  its  high 
double  walls  with  their  fifty-four  cone-roofed 
towers  and  bastions.  In  one  form  or  another,  it 
has  looked  down  upon  the  little  river  since  the 
Visigoths  founded  it  on  Roman  remains  in  418 
A.D.  In  the  11th  to  the  1^2th  century  it  pro.spered 
under  its  viscounts.  It  suffered  much  during 
the  Albigensian  war.  St.  Louis,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  restored  it  and  made  several  changes  in 
PiSO,  ami  I’hilip  le  Harde  made  other  improve- 
ments in  1280.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  or 
to  be  exact,  from  1855  to  1879,  the  great  French 
architect,  Viollct-le-Duc,  who  considered  it  the 
most  perfect  and  i)icturesque  mediaeval  strong- 
hold in  Europe,  put  it  in  order  again  as  Philip  le 
Harde  had  left  it.  During  the  Great  War,  cer- 
tain dangerous  German  per.sons  were  incarcer- 
ated within  it. 


GATE.  CARCASSONNE 


HERBERT  B.  TURNER 


^lore  than  one  negative  slioiilfl  he  made  from 
the  bridge  and  from  the  Cemetery  of  St.  iVIieliel 
in  tlie  Ville  Basse,  for  the  lay  of  tlie  land  does 
not  offer  one  many  cliances  to  get  a j)ictnre  of 
tlie  place,  as  a whole — and  one  never  knows  what 
may  liapiien  to  a negative. 

From  the  firidge,  a winding  road  ascends  to 
the  only  carriage-entrance  to  tlie  city,  wliich  is 
])rotected  hy  a moat  and  a drawbridge  snp])orted 
by  massive  twin-towers  of  great  height,  ddie 
road  leads  through  a strongly  fortifiefl,  arched 
jiortal  at  tlie  foot  of  the  towers  into  the  inter- 
sjiace  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls  of  the 
cit\’ — a goodly  sjiace,  in  widtli  as  broad  as  an 
avenue.  Here,  another  double  tower  confronts 
one.  perhajis  more  impregnable  than  the  outer 
one.  Through  this  the  main  street  of  the  city 
is  reached. 

.Vs  the  inner  wall  of  tlie  cify  is  higher  than  the 
outer,  the  camera  devotee  will  make  haste  to 
mount  to  its  rampart  in  order  to  record  the  vistas 
from  the  footway,  or  from  the  wimlows  of  the 
\arious  round  towers.  Xot  only  can  compre- 


hensive views  of  the  enclosed  city,  with  its  roofs, 
squares  and  gardens,  be  made  from  these  walls 
and  towers;  but  superb  pictures,  from  the  bas- 
tions, of  tlie  inner  wall  itself,  the  moat-like 
interspace  between  it  and  the  outer  wall,  and 
thus  over  the  outer  wall  to  the  river,  the 
Ville  Basse  below,  and  the  pleasantly  diver- 
sified country  beyond,  dotted  with  farms  and 
villages,  e.xtending  to  the  snow-cajqied  Pyrenees 
in  the  distance. 

On  the  Ville  Basse  side,  which  is  at  the  o])])!)- 
site  side  from  fhe  roadway-gat(‘,  is  the  only  other 
(“iitrance  to  ancient  Carcassonne — a jiedestrian- 
entranc‘e  more  fantastic,  perhajis,  in  its  fortifi- 
cation than  the  former,  for  one  has  the  slope  of 
the  hill  to  help  in  the  coniiiosilion  as  well  as  the 
walls,  towers,  gate,  and  the  eleventh-century 
chateau,  with  its  loojiholcd  walls  and  towers 
siirmoimted  liy  overhanging  fighting-iilalforms 
that  liere  form  a jiart  of  th<‘  inner  wall.  But 
what  is  the  use  to  continue,  for  ni\-  rh-scriiition  of 
this  strange  jilace  is  so  iiunlequate,  that  I.  cannot 
make  the  reader  see  it  or  feel  the  wonder  of  il. 
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Days  can  be  devoted  to  making  exi)o.sures  tliat, 
by  all  means,  slionkl  be  tank-developed  at  night, 
so  that  one  will  be  sure  to  have  perfect  negatives 
before  he  leaves  this  unicpie  place  in  Europe. 
And  this  reminds  me  that  in  many  hotels  in 
Europe  there  are  darkrooms  at  the  disposition 
of  guests;  but  my  memory  does  not  serve  me  as 
to  whether  those  in  Carcassonne  are  so  blessed. 

I used  a large  changing-bag,  and  with  it  found 
it  fairly  easy  to  fill  a 4 x .5  j)late-tank  of  the  ICA 
style  without  mishap.  Such  a bag  should  be 
bought  or  made  before  venturing  on  a Euroiiean 
tour,  for  it  serves  one  faithfully  and  well,  and, 
folded,  is  jjacked  easily  with  clothes.  The 
Lumitre  concern  puts  uj)  a hypo-chrome-alum 
compound  in  the  shai)e  of  sticks,  costing  less 
than  five  cents,  that  are  dissolved  easily  in  o'i 
ounces  of  water,  and  make  a perfect  fixing-bath. 
One  can  get  them  from  almost  any  photographic 
supply-shop. 

The  traveler  can  i)hotogra])h  without  jjermis- 
sion  anywhere  in  PVance — or  could — excej)t  in 
some  churches,  where  such  permit  will  be  given 
by  asking  those  in  charge.  Of  course,  this  does 
not  apply  to  mo<lern  fortified  places.  A tripod 
and  an  exposure-meter  .should  always  be  inclu(led, 
and  a ray-filter,  of  course,  sliould  l)e  at  hand. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  photograi)her  has 
studied  each  winding  street  for  composition,  has 
carefully  noted  the  older  houses  and  their  door- 
ways. that  he  has  done  details  of  the  gate-towers, 
the  drawbridge,  has  gone  around  the  city  be- 
tween the  walls  and  made  exposures  at  different 
angles  and  entered  each  tower- room  for  exposures 
from  out  their  windows,  sometimes  including  the 
picturesque  old  windows  thcm.selves  as  a frame 
for  the  view.  The  surrounding  country  should  be 
cxijiored  to  get  the  city  from  the  distance,  which 
can  be  done  j)articularly  well  from  the  south. 
-\fter  this  has  l)een  faithfully  accomplished,  he 
will  have  a collection  of  negatives,  priceless  to 
himself,  from  which  he  can  eidarge  b\-  soft  or 
sliarp  len.ses  on  the  various  pleasing  surfaces  our 
market  affords,  or  work  iij)  in  gum,  into  some- 
thing pictorial.  Remember  the  famous  |)oem  of 
Carcassfume.  for.  like  the  old  j)ilgrim,  most  of 
us  never  reach  Carcassonne. 

Taking  the  train  again,  we  follow  the  route 
which  leads  us  fifty-seven  miles  to  the  northwest 
to  'roulouse,  about  one  hour  and  tweidy  min- 
utes' rifle  through  a broatl  valley  thick  with 
farms,  and  now  aiifl  then  inmctuatcfl  with  small 
towns  cudrllefl  about  stune  ohl  church  with  a forti- 
fied tf)wer.  On  'roulouse  1 will  not  dwell,  al- 
though it  is  a prosjierous  city  of  over  f.50,00n 
inhabitants,  with  a long  history.  Its  beautiful 
|)arks,  its  fine  churches,  its  cathedral  ami  many 
ohi  builflings  embellishefl  with  rare  scnlj)lnre  as 
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well  as  modern  streets  and  fascinating  shops, 
must  be  passefi  o\  er,  for  it  is  to  the  ancient  city 
of  .Vlbi,  which  lies  about  one  hour  and  a half 
distance  In-  rail  to  the  northeast,  that  I would 
leatl  you. 

One  had  better  restock  with  platt'S  and  films  at 
'roulouse;  and,  by  the  way,  this  city  coidains 
a very  good  j)hotographic  establishment,  which 
carries  an  extensive  line,  for,  if  m\-  memor\- 
serves  me,  the  route  ahead  of  us — exce])t  for  now 
and  then  films — is  (piite  bare  of  things  |)hoto- 
graf)hie. 

.Vlbi  offers  tin'  camerist  mueh  to  do,  for.  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  an  ancient  cit\-.  It  has  been  left 
by  the  wayside  in  the  march  of  ])rogress,  for 
which  we.  who  are  in  search  of  the  j)ict nre.sfjuc, 
are  duly  thatdvfid.  'I'liis  cit\-  of  twenty-fi\-c 
thousami  people  is  situated  in  a swt'et,  prett,\- 
laud,  through  which  the  river  'I'arn  winds  grace- 
fully, caressing  its  foot.  Here,  again,  we  have  a 
town  built  on  a hill,  filled  with  delightful  narrow 
streets  lined  with  half-timber  houses  of  by-gone 
times  that  grouj)  themselves  alxmt  a strange- 
lookiug  cathedral,  that  is  in  architect  nre  exteri- 
orly more  fortress  than  church. 

Here  ami  there,  tucked  in  among  the  timl)er- 
honses,  rises  a statef\-  mansion  of  masonry  with 
a looj)holed  tower,  for  it  was  in  troublous  da\  '- 
that  these  were  built.  'I’lK-ir  iloorways  and 
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windows  are  often  i)leasantly  sculptured  and 
offer  close-np  studies;  and,  witli  the  small  court- 
yards, make,  in  many  cases,  the  host  of  compo- 
sitions. Such  soft  tones  age  has  given  their 
architectural  cmbcllishmeuts  and  walls  that  to 
record  them  is  a delight.  The  half-timber  and 
half-stucco  houses  in  the  ohler  and  central  ])art 
of  the  city  veritably  lean  against  one  another  for 
sui)port  in  their  advanced  age. 

.V  tri])od  is  needed,  and  prolonged  exposures 
should  be  made  iu  these  narrow  ways  to  get  the 
ju'oper  details  in  the  shadows  of  the  old  build- 
ings. One  vista  follows  another  as  the  j)ictorial- 
ist  advances. 

The  Catlicilral  of  Ste.  (k’cile,  one  of  the  finest 
and  ((iiaiidest  cluirches  of  Sonthern  France,  and 
a jierfect  example  of  Sonthern  Gothic  architect- 
nre,  was  constructed  to  serve  as  a fortre.ss  as  well 
as  a place  of  worshi|).  The  huge  tower  looks  like 
a keej)  and  is  jjierccd  with  narrow  loo]>li(jles.  The 
great  mass  was  built  between  b‘3(i.5  and  1-18.5  A.u. 

An  ideal  j)lace  to  bcgbi  one's  photographic 
sIikI.v  of  the  city  and  cathedral  is  from  the  sul)nr- 


ban  town  of  La  Madeline  just  across  the  river 
which  is  connected  by  two  long  bridges  upheld 
by  a series  of  splendid  arches.  These  bridges 
are  of  themselves  things  of  beauty,  and  the  older 
and  more  central  can  be  photographed  from  the 
other,  the  Pont  Ncuf,  which  shows  the  city  ris- 
ing beyond  it  aiifl  clinging  about  the  Cathedral; 
and  also  its  neighlior,  the  Archeveche,  a thir- 
teenth-century fortress  with  a keep  as  strange 
and  fantastic  in  its  way  as  the  Cathedral  itself. 

From  a little  way  up  the  river-bank  to  the  east 
-close  l)y  the  public  washing-place — is  a vista 
framed  l)y  the  very  large  and  sui)erb  arches  of 
Pont  Neuf.  The  usually  present  washwomen 
kneeling  at  their  work  on  the  sands  in  the  fore- 
ground, the  old  bridge  in  the  middle  ground,  and 
the  cathedral  and  city  in  the  backgnnmd  com- 
bine to  make  a fine  composition  a most  effective 
one. 

There  are  so  many  view])oints  from  which  Ste. 
Cecile  can  l)c  photographed  that  1 will  not  en- 
large 111)011  the  theme,  knowing  full  well  that, 
should  any  of  my  readers  visit  .\lbi,  they  will 
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surely  seek  them  out.  However,  before  leaving 
the  subjeet  I must  say  a word  of  the  Rood-Screen 
that  flivides  the  interior  of  tlie  cathedral,  a deli- 
cate lace-like  tiling  of  solid  stone  that  cannot  be 
matclieil  for  pure  beanty  in  all  Europe.  To 
record  it  successfully  on  a plate  or  film  a full 
minute  will  be  rerpiired  at  F 8 ou  a ra])id  plate; 
but  it  is  worth  the  s]>oiling  (jf  a dozen  jilates  to 
make  one  perfect  negative.  Oh!  there  is  much 
material  at  .Vlbi  to  rei)ay  one,  never  fear. 

Anri  now,  the  work  done,  one  must  dine  and 
sleej).  ,V  (luainter  inn  than  the  St.  Antoine  it 
would  be  hard  to  find.  It  is  a low  rambling 
structure  from  the  exterior;  and  is  frescorxl  its 
entire  length  with  scenes  dejiicting  a baiuinet  of 
old,  with  lackeys  bearing  roasted  jieacocks.  boar- 
heads,  bumjiers  of  wine  and  other  delectable 
Ihings.  On  the  interior,  there  are  ancient  walls 
and  uneven  floors;  but  all  beaming  good  cheer 
and  comfort.  E\’crywhcrc,  from  the  swinging 
sign  above  the  door  o\er  th(‘  sidewalk  to  the 
carvetl  jilarpies  within  and  even  on  the  ver\’ 
table-crockery  -is  deiiicted  the  story  of  that  very 
luigallant,  but  good  man,  St.  Anthoin’,  in  com- 
j)any  with  the  devil,  a nude  “lady"  and  his  e\er- 
beloved  jiig. 

A little  over  fifteen  miles  to  the  west  of  AIbi 


lies  Cordes,  a towii  that  suggests  some  of  Max- 
field  Parrish’s  compositions,  for  it  is  one  of  those 
mefliseval,  cone-like  towns  with  a tower  rising 
out  of  it,  sitting  like  a hat  on  a hill-top.  A pleas- 
ant way  to  reach  it,  and.  perhaps,  not  too  costly, 
is  liy  automobile.  The  road,  soon  after  leaving 
Albi,  begins  to  climl)  the  hills  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  Tarn.  As  one  looks  back,  a delightful 
view  of  the  little  city  and  its  great  church  is  to 
be  had.  Climbing  on,  one  a.scent  after  another 
is  made  until  a vast  panorama  of  the  whole  beau- 
t if  111  country  is  to  be  had  bi.sected  by  the  grace- 
fully winding  river.  It  is  all  so  typically  the 
France  of  the  south!  At  length,  the  first  sight 
of  Cordes  is  had  between  two  hills  with  rows  of 
liaiiit-brush-likc  poplars  leading  the  eye  into  the 
picture.  One  becomes  fa,scinated,  and  quickly 
hurries  on  to  the  mass  of  ancient  houses  that 
rise,  one  above  the  other,  in  pyramid-form — 
wit  h here  and  t here  an  old  city-gate  of  weathered 
stone  and  suggestions  of  the  former  walls. 

The  aiitomobih — should  the  traveler  have 
come  from  Albi  in  one — conies  to  a stop  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  —for  no  motor-car  could  get 
into  the  town— and  then  one  begins  to  appreciate 
how  lofty  the  jilace  really  is.  and  to  be  coin  inced 
of  it  fully  as  the  first  mcdia‘val  gate  is  reached. 
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Entering  the  jirineipal  .street  tlirongli  tlie  gate, 
we  find  li<‘re  a reniarkalile  collection  of  houses, 
some  of  which  are  of  tlie  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  having  sjilendiilly  decorated 
Gothic  windows.  Although  Coriles  is  a moflern 
town,  as  compared  to  .Vltii — for  it  dates  only  from 
l'2'2-2.  being  founded  in  that  year  by  Itaymond 
\II,  Count  of  d’oulouse — it  ]>robably  j)reserves 
its  thirteenth-century  characteristics  better  than 
any  other  in  Eraiice.  .Vlbi.  by  the  way,  is  prob- 
ably pre-Homan;  at  any  rate,  it  was,  in  the 
Homan  jieriod.  the  cajiital  of  the  .\lbigcnses. 

Nor  far  from  the  gate,  and  to  one  side  of  the 
main  street  of  the  village — for  it  is  little  better 
than  that  now,  as  it  has  less  than  ‘■2. 000  i)0])ula- 
tion  —is  a small  trec-shailed  S(|nare,  which  com- 
mands a wonderful  view  over  mile  upon  mile  of 
delightful  country  One  looks  down  over  moss- 
grown  red-tiled  house-tops  to  a little  winding 
river  bordererl  by  pojilars.  The  white  French 
roads  extend  out  like  ribbons  to  the  far  hills  ujion 
the  horizon,  passing  pleasant  stone-farmhouses 
on  their  way,  anti  the  w hole  country  seems  to  be 


a variegated  checkerboard  of  fields  under  culti- 
vation. I recorded  by  camera  four  old  gates  to 
the  town,  and  there  may  be  others.  Here  and 
there,  is  a fragment  of  the  four  jirotecting  walls 
that  helil  the  city  in  safety — tme  within  the 
other. 

The  Gothic  windows  that  I sjioke  of  as  light- 
ing the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  houses  an- 
for  the  most  ]iart  almost  too  high  to  be  reached 
succc'ssfully  liy  the  camera;  but  from  the  (|uaint 
market-hall,  however,  there  is  at  least  one  ehanee 
to  record  some  very  fine  specimens,  d’he  pic- 
torialist  will  be  in  ecstasies  in  Cordes.  .Should 
se\-eral  days  be  set  aside  to  i)hotogra])h  all  thal 
can  be  fouml  there,  the  little  hotel  iu  the 
tree-shade(l  .sipiare,  known  as  the  Hotel  dii 
Nord.will,  without  doubt,  be  foimd  to  b(>  ver\ 
eoinlortable.  However,  much  can  be  done  in 
an  afternoon;  for  the  odd  little  streets  are  not 
many  nor  long,  the  old  gates  are  near  at  hand, 
and  the  |)anoramas  to  the  four  points  of  the 
comiiass  lie  before  one. 

(7’o  hr’  rout  I II  lied) 
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Home-Portraiture— Dealing  with  Sunshine 
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the  Jioine-portraitist  arrives 
rs.  K.’s  home,  lie  finds  tliat  the 
liglit  availahle  for  his  use  cou- 
of  a number  of  windows  on  tlie 
i-side  of  the  liouse.  It  is  about 
two  tliirty  in  the  afternoon  and  tlie  sun  is  stream- 
ing into  tlie  rooms.  The  average  worker,  in 
many  cases,  would  consider  tiiis  light  out  of  the 


are  intended  to  illustrate  two  methods  of  using 
a pair  of  south-windows,  with  the  same  con- 
ditions of  light  that  jirevail  in  each  case.  In 
Figure  1,  we  see  the  sunlight,  unscreened,  stream- 
ing into  the  room  and  the  camera — not  the  sub- 
ject— placed  on  the  sunny  side.  The  camera  is 
protected  from  the  sun’s  rays  by  an  opaque 
.screen — merely  a green  shade  fastened  to  a small 
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fluestion  as  it  is  too  glaring  and  gives  sharp, 
black  shadows;  and  he  jirobably  feels  discour- 
aged not  to  find  the  soft  north-light  he  had 
hoped  for.  He  is  right,  in  a way;  but  he  cannot 
always  choose  conditions.  Of  the  two  extremes, 
too  much  light  is  lietter  than  not  enough.  'I'lie 
honie-iiortraitist  is  sure  to  have,  at  least,  suffi- 
cient illumination  to  make  short  ex])osures;  and, 
by  ))ro])erly  controlling  it,  he  can  do  anything 
that  can  be  tlone  with  tlie  north  window. 

I have  eonstructe(l  two  crude  <liagranis  which 


reflector-stand.  The  subject  is  placed  just  out 
of  the  sun,  but  in  a good,  strong  light  which,  it 
will  be  noticed,  gives  about  the  same  illumination 
that  a north-light  would  give.  In  this  case,  we 
are  going  to  make  our  picture  right  through  that 
shaft  of  sunlight  but  without  letting  it  interfere 
with  the  lighting  of  the  subject  or  letting  it  fog 
the  jilate.  It  is  just  the  same  jirinciple  as  if  one 
were  to  take  a telescoiie  and  look  from  a window 
of  his  home,  through  the  bright  out-of-doors  into 
the  li\'ing-room  of  his  neighbor's  home,  AYould 
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the  brightnes.s  of  tlie  outside  keejj  liim  fRiiii  see- 
ing the  interior  of  the  room  distinctly!'  No:  not 
unless  the  liglit  shines  into  one's  eyes — or,  may 
I say.  the  lens — and  as  I liave  already  stated,  the 
lens  is  well  ])rotected  from  the  siinliglit  by  the 
little,  green  shade.  Both  windows  have  been 
covered  uj)  from  the  bottom  by  fastening  a dark 
cloth  over  their  lower  j>arts  with  ])ush-i)ins.  so 
that  the  light  falls  upon  tlie  subject  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty-five  degrees.  The  reflector  is 
used  in  the  regidar  wa>'  to  aid  in  illuminating  the 
shadow-side  of  the  suliject  and  to  balance  the 
light  properly. 

Figure  2 is  just  a repetition  of  what  is  done  in 
Figure  1,  excej)ting  that  the  window-panes  have 
been  covered  with  white  tissue-])aper  or  tracing- 
cloth.  thus  getting  rid  entirely  of  the  shaft  of 
sunlight.  The  tissue  is  put  on  either  by  ])ush- 
pins  fastened  to  tlie  woodwork  or  with  bits  of 
gummed  j)aj)er  to  hold  it  at  the  edges.  The 
gummed  paper  cam  be  removed  cpdckly  with  a 
damj)  cloth.  Notice  the  brilliancy  of  the  light 
as  it  comes  through  the  tissue-covered  window! 
It  seems  to  have  twice  the  actinic  jjcnver  of  that 


from  the  north-window,  and  the  light  seems  to 
l)enetrate  every  little  line  of  the  face  with  a soft- 
ness that  would  be  difficidt  to  get  with  the 
straight  rays  of  a direct  light.  The  sun's  rays 
have  been  ditfusc'd  into  a brilliant  volume  of 
luminosity  that  can  be  handled  and  workc'cl  as 
if  it  were  modeling-clay. 

We  have  ]>rovc‘d  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
show  sunlight  in  the  picture  just  because  we  are 
working  in  its  presence.  Still,  there  will  be 
times  when  a bit  of  sunshine  will  add  interest  to 
the  j)icture.  and  to  be  effective  it  must  be  used 
with  the  greatest  discrimination.  There  are 
many  beautiful  home-j)ortrait  studies  to  be  made 
on  the  veranda  or  in  the  ganlen,  and  this  style 
of  ])ortraiture  handled  in  a i)rofessional  way  is 
gaining  constantly  in  ])opularit>-.  It  might  be 
well  to  use  a color-sensitive  plate  or  film  for  the 
sun-pictnres  and  develop  them  with  a soft  de- 
velo])cr  with  less  carbonate.  When  you  see  a 
good  thing,  record  it  and  show  it  among  your 
jeroofs.  Don't  count  the  sunshine  among  your 
liardships;  think  of  it  as  a distinct  asset  and 
make  it  one. 


Save  It! 

FREDERICK  C.  DAVIS 


course,  it  is  self-evident  that  pho- 
ograi)hic  j)rocesses  result  in  wastes 
i Inch  contain  a certain  ]>er  cent  of 
ilver  and  other  ])recious  metals. 
*erhaj)s  you  thought  that  the  silver, 
gold  and  platinum  in  these  wastes  is  not  enough 
to  worry  or  bother  about.  If  you  are  an  ama- 
teur who  uses,  let  us  say,  not  more  than  a roll 
or  two  of  film  a week,  following  the  advice  of 
this  article  will  not  make  you  much  richer,  nor 
.save  very  much  silver.  But  the  .scrajis  and  old, 
u.seless  .solutions  of  a large  i)hotographic  dark- 
room, a stuflio  or  a ])rofessional  finishing-dci)art- 
ment  amount  to  a great  deal  and  the  information 
given  here  will  re])resent  a real  financial  saving. 

Difl  you  ever  stoj)  to  think  how  much  silver 
there  was  in  a sheet  of  paper,  or  in  that  old  de- 
veloj)cr,  or  in  the  fi.xing-bath.^  Certainly,  not 
much.  But  when  >’ou  repeatedly  throw  awa\- 
small  bits  of  scrai)s,  or  throw  away  old  solutions, 
one  after  another,  you  are  throwing  away  mone\'. 
Did  you  ever  stoj)  to  think  that,  po.ssibly,  there 
was  a little  gold  left  in  that  toning-bath?  Did 
\ou  ever  stop  to  think  about  how  much  silver  a 
hypo-bath  will  consume.' 

^^ell,  let  us  stoj)  a moment  to  think  about  it. 


Your  country  is  always  in  need  of  silver,  gohl, 
platinum  and  other  ])recious  metals.  Perhaps 
you  neeil  them  yourself — I know  that  I wouldn't 
object  to  have  some!  What  you  should  do,  is  to 
save  every  sera])  and  old  solution  that  you  can 
get  your  hands  on.  Did  you  ever  notice  a cloudy 
look  in  the  wash-waters  from  those  silver-])riTds 
or  wonder  what  it  was.^  Po.ssibly,  silver.  Ex- 
actly! It  was  silver.  Why  rlidn't  we  save  it? 

d'he  washings  from  the  silvcr-])rints  hold  the 
imaltereil  haloid,  siKer  chloride,  in  suspension, 
(father  all  these  wash-waters  you  can,  ])ul  them 
in  a large  tub,  and  let  the  solid  ion  settle.  The 
cloudy  matter  will  sink  to  the  bottom.  Add  to 
this  and  kce])  on  adding  until  the  sediment 
amounts  to  enough  to  work  with,  d'hen  stir  up 
the  whole  solution,  ami  filter  it.  Collect  the 
preci])itatc.  d'his  jirecipitate  will  be  inpiortant 
later.  We  shall  call  this  j)rcci])itate  Prcciiiitate  .V. 

'I’he  trimmings  from  your  ])riuts  amount  to  a 
great  deal,  in  time.  Some  of  the  jirints  you 
make  are  sjioiled;  but  there's  silver  in  them,  as 
well  as  in  the  trimmings.  Save  all  tlucse  a])[)ar- 
ently  insignificant  wastc-])roducts,  ])ut  (hem  in  a 
• lisli.  and  burn  them  to  an  ash.  Do  this  with 
your  trimmings,  again  and  again,  until  the  ash 


lias  acciinuilateil  to  a considerable  amount.  This 
ash  will  contain  some  silver,  principally  in  the 
metallic  slate.  Also,  there  are  .some  unaltered 
salts  left — the  same  as  when  they  were  in  the 
emulsion,  consisting  of  silver-chloride  or  bromide. 

When  a large  cpiantity  of  this  asli  lias  lieen 
gathered,  jilace  it  in  a large  bowl — not  a metal 
one — and  jionr  over  it  a (jiiantity  of  diluted  nitric 
acid.  A chemical  action  will  begin  immediately, 
and  dense,  heavy,  rnsty-red  fumes  will  arise. 
'^I'hese  fumes  are  nitrogen  peroxide,  and  are  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  the  mucous  membraue  lin- 
ing of  the  mouth,  throat  and  nose.  Be  very  care- 
ful not  to  inhale  any  of  this  gas.  It  is  best  to 
conduct  this  phase  of  the  recovery  of  the  silver 
out-of-doors,  or  under  a hood  as  used  by  chemists. 
When  silver  is  treatc'd  with  nitric  acid  in  this 
manner,  it  is  converted  into  silver-nitrate.  After 
all  the  silver  has  been  converted  into  salts — 
which  can  be  determined  by  observing  when  ad- 
ditional acid  will  cause  no  more  action  or  bub- 
bling— dilute  the  solution  which  has  been  formc'd 
and  filter  it.  This  solution,  besides  containing 
the  silver-nitrate  salt,  will  contain  impurities 
which  we  .shall  get  rid  of.  Suppose  that  we  sepa- 
rate them.  Very  well;  to  this  .solution — after  it 
has  liecn  filtered — add  common  salt,  which  is 
sodium-chloride,  and  continue  to  add  salt  until 
no  more  of  the  dense  white  precipitate  is  thrown 
down.  It  is  best  to  dis.solve  the  .salt  in  water 
before  adding  it  to  the  solution,  as  this  will  hasten 
chemical  action.  The  white  jirecipitate  is  silver- 
chloride,  which  we  had  in  the  first  jilace  in  the 
emulsion.  It  is  much  jnirer  than  when  it  was 
in  the  ashes.  Be  careful  not  to  add  any  more 
salt-solution  than  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
preciiiitation,  otherwise  the  precipitate  will  be 
dissoh'cd  again,  with  a sid).sequent  loss  of  silver. 
Filter  the  jirecijiitate  out  of  the  solution,  and 
wash  it  several  times.  Then  spread  it  out  on 
filtcr-pa])cr  or  glass  to  dry;  and,  after  it  is  dry, 
add  it  to  I’rcci])itate  A. 

However,  the  residue'  ash,  which  we  filtered 
out.  might  jiossibly  contain  more  silver.  Let's 
see  if  it  does.  The  ash,  since  it  has  been  treated 
with  acid,  is  naturall,\'  acid,  and  must  be  ncu- 
I ralized  - made  neither  acid  nor  alkaline — by 
treating  it  with  a solution  of  sodium  carlionate, 
w hich  is  used  iii  evcr\'  household  under  the  name 
of  sal  soda  or  washing-soda.  Add  a solution  of 
this  salt  to  the  prcciiiitale  until  all  bubbling 
ceases,  then  add  a solution  of  sodium  thiosul- 
jihatc — hyjio — after  the  ])rcciiiitate  has  been 
washed  thoroughly.  Allow'  this  to  stand  for  an 
hour,  then  filter.  If  ,^’ou  have  old  fixing-baths 
standing  around,  add  this  to  them.  If  you  have 
not.  save  this  iirccijiitate  until  some  olil  fixing- 
baths  have  accumulated,  and  then  add. 


I have  always  felt  that  those  old  hypo-baths 
were  concealing  something.  You  would  be 
amazed  at  the  quantity  of  silver-salts  a trayful 
of  hypo  will  dis.solve.  Place  all  the  old  fixing- 
baths  in  a tub.  When  a quantity  of  solution 
has  accumulated,  add  potassium  sulphide  while 
stirring.  Afld  just  a trifle  more  sulphide  than  is 
neces.sary  to  cause  all  the  precipitate  to  settle. 
The  prt'cipitate  formed  is  silver-sulphide.  Allow 
this  to  settle,  and  when  all  of  it  has  gathered  at 
the  bottom,  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  above — de- 
cant, as  chemists  say.  Repeat  this  operation 
with  other  fixing-baths  until  you  have  collected 
quite  a bit  of  jirecipitate.  Gather  this  precipi- 
tate on  a sheet  of  filter-paper,  dry  it,  and  then, 
if  you  wish,  you  can  proceed  to  reclaim  the  silver 
in  the  follow'ing  manner;  heat  it  to  a very  high 
temperature,  and  it  w'ill  melt;  and,  when  it  is 
cooled  again,  you  will  find  a button  of  silver- 
metal. 

This  method  requires  means  to  produce  a high 
degree  of  heat,  and,  as  few  photographers  have 
such  apparatus,  I will  give  another  method. 
Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  acpia  regia — royal 
water,  nitrohydrochloric  acid — a mixture  of 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  The  precipitate 
will  dissolve  and  form  silver-chloride.  By  evap- 
orating this  solution,  the  W'ater  and  acid  may  be 
got  rid  of;  or  by  simply  filtering,  the  same  result 
is  obtained.  I prefer  to  filter.  Then  this  pre- 
cipitate can  be  placed  with  Precipitate  A. 

Wasted  plates  are  also  a means  of  throwing 
aw'ay  much  silver.  The  enudsion  that  contains 
silver  can  be  treated  in  the  following  manner, 
which  will  enable  the  w'orker  to  extract  all  silver 
from  it.  Strip  the  plates  of  their  emulsion — this 
can  be  done  in  a number  of  ways,  one  of  which  is 
to  allow  the  i>lates  to  soak  in  hot  water.  Then 
boil  the  emulsion  for  several  hours  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid.  This  will  destroy 
the  gelatine  itself  and  dissolve  the  silver-salt  to 
a certain  extent.  The  silver-chloride  or  sulphate 
is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  the  acifl-solution, 
and  the  amount  dissolved  is  negligible.  Filter 
off  the  precijiitatc,  and  place  it  along  with  the 
other — with  Preciiiitate  A.  One  way  to  reclaim 
the  silver  from  the  salt  is  to  mix  it  thoroughly 
with  twice  its  weight  of  sodium  carbonate  and 
with  a little  powdered  fused-borax,  and  heat  it 
to  a very  high  temperature  in  a crucible.  When 
melted,  the  fluid  may  lie  poured  into  an  iron- 
mold  and  allowed  to  solidify.  Under  the  slag, 
at  the  l)ottoni,  you  will  find  a button  of  pure 
silvcr-mctal. 

Still  another  way  to  treat  this  ])rccii)itate  is  to 
sus])cnd  it  in  water,  adding  potassium  hydroxide 
— caustic  j)otash  -and  milk-sugar,  and  boiling 
the  solution  for  several  hours,  d’he  silver-salts 
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will  be  decoiiipusod.  and  you  will  be  able  to  see 
the  gray,  finely  divided  particles  of  silver  settle 
to  the  bottom  of  the  containing-vessel.  Filter 
off  this  precijjitate,  dry  it,  and  then  heat  it 
strongly  to  destroy  any  organic  matter  which 
may  be  present. 

If  yon  wish,  you  can  sell  this  silver  at  market- 
\alue,  or  you  can  convert  it  into  silver-nitrate 
and  )ise  it  yourself  in  making  emulsions,  intensi- 
tiers,  and  so  on.  To  convert  the  silver-metal  into 
nitrate,  j)lace  the  metal  in  an  evaporating-dish 
or  saucer  or  any  small  j)orcelain-vessel,  and  cover 
it  with  nitric  acid.  The  silver  will  dissolve.  The 
licpiid  may  then  be  evaporated,  and  thus  con- 
ecntrated.  Be  careful  to  heat  evenly,  slowly, 
and  not  too  strongly.  Evaporate  to  dryness, 
add  fresh,  pure  water  and  then  concentrate  again. 
This  is  done  to  get  rid  of  the  e.xcess  nitric  acid. 
This  concentrated  solution  can  then  be  diluted 
with  water  and  set  aside  to  evaporate,  when  crys- 
tals of  silver-nitrate  will  be  formed  which  can  be 
gathered  and  dried.  The  dish  in  which  the 
liquid  is  kept,  while  evaporating,  shouhl  be  cov- 
ered with  a clean  sheet  of  paper  or  cardboard  to 
|)revent  dust  lodging  on  the  salt  and  thus  decom- 
posing it  to  a certain  degree. 

The  silver  can  be  recovered  in  another  way. 
All  the  old  hy[)o-baths  can  be  saved  in  one  solu- 
tion and  then  adtl  to  it  as  much  of  Prcci])itate  A 
as  it  will  dissolve.  Filter,  and  use  the  concen- 
trated solution  for  the  following  method:  j)lace 
the  solution  in  a large  bowl  and  place  some  gran- 
ulated zinc  in  the  bottom.  After  allowing  this 
to  stand  for  several  hours,  pour  off  the  solution 
and  add  more.  The  zinc  will  soon  be  found  to 
be  covered  with  silver.  Sei)arate  this  zinc  from 
the  solution  and,  adding  to  it  sidphuric  acid,  the 
zinc  will  be  dissolvefi  and  the  silver  left  behind. 
Be  sure  that  the  zinc  used  is  chemically  pure,  or 
there  will  be  carbon  or  lead-sidj)hate  mixed  with 
the  silver-metal.  It  is  best  to  filter  off  this  silver, 
dissolve  in  aciil  anil  coJivert  it  into  silver-nitrate, 
as  stated  above. 

Old  toning-baths  are  secret  gold-mines — liter- 
all\-.  They  contain  much  gold,  as  well  as  some 
siKer.  Ivee])  these  baths  in  a jar  until  a reason- 
able quantity  has  been  gathered,  and  then  evap- 
orate, thereby'  concentrating  it.  To  this  con- 
centrated solution,  add  granulated  zinc  and  allow 
it  to  staJid  over  night.  Both  silver  and  gold  will 
be  deposited  on  the  zinc-metal.  Filter,  then 
wash  it  several  times.  'Fhen  boil  the  zinc  in 
nitric  acid,  tlius  dissolving  it,  leaving  behind  the 
precious  metals.  'I'reat  the  precipitate  with 
ammoiua  and  wash  several  times,  d'hen  boil  in 
aipia  regia  and  evajiorate  the  residting  solution 
to  dr.\  iiess,  when  the  gold  will  be  found  in  cr\s- 
tals  of  gold  cliloride,  ready  to  use  again  in  com- 


Ijoundiiig  new  baths.  The  ammonia  which  w'as 
used  contains  the  silver.  Treat  this  with  nitric 
acid,  and  silver  cyanide  will  be  throwm  dowm. 
Add  this,  after  filtering,  washing  and  drying,  to 
Precipitate  A. 

Platinum  can  also  be  saved.  Burn  all  old  plat- 
inuni-])apcrs,  prints,  scraps  and  trimmings,  treat 
the  ash  with  aqua  regia,  filter,  and  the  resulting 
solution  can  be  used  in  making  toning-baths. 
Old  platinum  toning-baths  can  be  concentrated, 
and  treated  with  zinc  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  gold. 

ITanium  is  another  precious  metal.  Treat  all 
baths  containing  uranium  with  aqua  regia.  Then 
add  ammonia  in  excess,  when  a precipitate  will 
form.  Collect  this  precipitate  and  wash  it,  then 
boil  it  in  acetic  acid.  Evaporate  this  solution  to 
dryness  very  carefully,  and  the  acetate  thus  ob- 
tained can  be  used  for  a new  bath. 

In  performing  these  chemical  processes,  be 
very  careful.  The  acids  used  are  all  very  poison- 
ous and  extremely  active.  Be  extremely  careful 
not  to  inhale  any  fumes  generated;  also,  do  not 
let  any  of  these  acids  come  in  contact  with  the 
skin  or  clothing.  In  case  this  should  happen 
accidentally,  cover  the  spot  immediately  with 
ammonia  and  then  wash  well. 

Another  important  point  is  the  purity  of  the 
reagents  used.  See  that  all  chemicals  are  c.  p. — 
chemically  pure.  The  same  should  be  said  of  the 
water — never  use  water  that  has  not  been  filtered 
thoroughly,  or  distilled.  Tap-water  contains 
salts  which  will  affect  the  j)roper  working  of  the 
solutions;  and,  often,  the  result  will  be  a com- 
j)lete  loss  of  the  silver  which  you  are  trying  to 
reclaim. 

An  editor  of  a very  prominent  magazine  in  the 
cast — after  I had  outlined  these  methods  to  him 
— objected,  saying,  “Many  of  your  methods  of 
saving  silver  and  other  precious  metals  would 
involve  a waste  etpial  to  or  greater  in  value  than 
the  metal  saved.”  This  statement  was  made  by 
the  editor  without  actual  trial,  and  although  the 
chemicals  are  high-priced,  the  amount  of  silver 
saved  far  over-balances  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary. I have  reclaimed  much  silver,  gold,  plati- 
num and  uranium  by  these  methods,  and  always 
profitably;  and,  although  the  metals  were  not 
sold,  they  were  used  in  making  up  baths  for  my 
own  darkroom.  Much  may  be  saved  by  these 
methods  of  reclamation.  Save  those  old  baths 
and  those  scraps! 


Ix  nature,  color  exists  no  more  than  line;  there 
are  oidy  light  and  shade.  Give  me  a bit  of  char- 
coal and  I will  paint  a i)icture.  Painting  con- 
sists wliolly  in  sacrifices  and  in  accents. 

Francisco  Goya  y Lucientes. 


l.SO 


Some  Critics  on  “Likeness”  in  Portraits 


is  soinetiines  said  that  the  essen- 
ial  t)f  a photograph  is  tliat  it  sliall 
le  a good  "likeness,”  and  that 
dictlier  it  is  a “picture"  or  not  is 
inly  of  secondary  importance.  But 
do  sitters  want  a gocxl  “likeness"  and  nothing 
more 

INluch  de])ends  uj^on  the  meainng  given  to 
the  term  “likeness.”  Buskin  says  that  “We 
constantly  recognize  things  hy  their  least 
important  attributes,  and  hy  help  of  very  few 
of  those:  and  if  these  attributes  exist  not  in 
the  imitation,  though  there  may  be  thousands  of 
others  far  higher  and  more  valualile  . . . we 
deny  the  likeness;  while  if  these  be  given, 
though  all  the  great  and  valualjle  and  imi)ortant 
attributes  may  be  wanting,  we  affirm  the  like- 
ness. . . . One  portrait  of  a man  may  possess 
exact  accuracy  of  feature,  and  no  atom  of  ex- 
pression; it  may  be,  to  use  the  (ordinary  terms 
of  admiration,  bestowed  on  such  jxirtraits  by 
those  whom  they  jjlease,  ‘as  like  as  it  can  stare.' 
Everybody,  down  to  his  cat,  woidd  know  this. 
Another  portrait  may  liave  neglected  or  mis- 
represented the  features,  but  may  have  given 
the  flash  of  the  eye,  and  the  peculiar  radiance 
of  the  lip,  seen  on  him  only  in  his  hours  of  highest 
mental  excitement.  None  but  his  friends  would 
know  this." 

This  was,  of  course,  written  of  paintings,  but 
the  same  points  arise  in  the  criticism  of  j)hoto- 
graphic  portraits.  Lewis  Carroll  clearly  recog- 
nized that  something  more  than  “exact  accuracy 
of  feature”  is  desirable.  He  deals  with  the 
subject  in  that  amusing  parody  (ui  “Hiawatha" 
wherein  the  hero  ]diotographed  a family  grou]>, 
and  — 

“Did  at  last  obtain  a picture 
Where  the  faces  all  succeeded — 

Each  came  fiut  a perfect  likeness. 

Then  they  joined  and  all  abused  it. 


Unrestrainedly  abused  it, 

As  the  worst  and  ugliest  picture 
They  could  possibly  have  dreamed  of: 

‘diving  one  such  strange  expressions — 

Sullen,  stui)id,  pert  expressions. 

Really  any  one  would  take  us 
(.\ny  one  that  didn't  know  us) 

For  the  most  unpleasant  people.’ 

Hiawatha  .seemed  to  think  .so. 

Seemed  to  think  it  not  unlikely.'’ 

There  are  few  i)eu])le  who  ask,  as  Oliver  Crom- 
well did.  to  be  painted  “wart  and  all.”  A cynic 
might  .say  that  the  most  successful  ])ortrait  is 
that  whicli  tlatters  enough  to  salisfx'  the  sitter 
without  going  so  far  as  to  provoke  the  derision 
of  the  sitter's  friends.  How  often  does  the 
recci)tionist  hear,  “This  one  itlcases  me  most, 
but  my  friends  do  not  think  it  is  like  me." 

Hazlitt,  who  confessed  that  he  found  mure 
pleasure  in  i)aiidiiig  than  in  writing,  mentions 
“ likeness  ” in  one  of  his  essays.  “ There  is  always 
something  to  be  <lone  or  to  be  altered  . . . 
something  is  wanted  to  the  nose  or  to  the  eye- 
brows, it  may  i)erhaps  be  as  well  to  leave  out 
this  mark  or  that  blemish  ...  a siiuint  or  a 
pimjile  on  the  face  handsomely  avoided  may  be 
a link  of  attachment  ever  after.  He  is  no  mean 
friend  who  conceals  from  oiirsches,  or  only 
gently  indicates,  our  obvious  defects  to  the 
world.  1 do  not  conceive  there  is  a stronger 
call  ui)on  the  secret  gratitude  than  the  having 
made  a favorable  likeness  of  anyone;  nor  a surer 
ground  of  jealomsy  and  dislike  than  the  having 
failed  in  the  atteni])t." 

The  wi,se  j)hotogra])her  will  try  to  earn  this 
“secret  gratitude.”  He  will  so  jxise  and  light  as 
to  emphasize  the  sitter's  most  jilcasiug  features 
and  expression,  anil,  even  then,  there  will  be 
something  left  for  the  .skilful  retoucher's  knife 
or  pencil  -“to  leave  out  this  mark  or  that 
blemish."—  7’Ac  British  Journal. 
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An  Actor  and  His  Hobby 

HAMILTON  REVELLE 


Tl  ART  AVALKER  S Portmaiiteaii 
Theatre!  It's  like  Hamilton  Re- 
velle's  Portmanteau  Studio!”  These 
remarks  were  made  hy  a friend  while 
visiting  me  in  my  room  in  Boston. 
We  had  been  discussing  Walker,  the  Drama,  and 
Lord  Dunsany’s  ])lays.  I was  showing  some 
visitors  he  had  brought  with  him  some  of  my 
photographic  work,  and  some  jjroofs  of  portraits 
that  I had  made  the  day  before,  of  the  si)eaker  - 
a member  of  Mrs.  P'iske's  Comj)any. 

" But  how  on  earth  do  you  do  such  work  while 
you  are  traveling?  ” asked  a latly  visitor,  a friend 
of  my  “sitter”  of  the  day  before.  “Oh,”  said 
he,  before  I could  answer,  “Revelle  is  known  in 
the  theatrical  world  as  ‘The  Wizard  of  the 
Camera,’  just  as  Belasco  is  known  as  ‘The 
Wizard  of  the  Stage;’  he  carries  everything  in 
that  ])ortnianteau,”  and  he  pointed  to  a large, 
nearly-  stpiare  compressed  cane-fibre  affair,  that 
was  bought  in  Italy  for  its  strength  and  lightness. 

I find  my  camera  and  the  residts  obtained  with 
it  a great  relaxation  from  my  work  in  the  theatre, 
and  I have  the  honor  to  have  photograi)hed 
nearly  all  the  well-known  celebrities  of  the  stage. 

I began  my  photograi)hic  career  indirectly,  as 
it  were.  I was  studying  j)ainting  with  my  god- 
father, Air.  Hamilton  Aide,  who  was  a well- 
known  artist  in  England,  and  I often  used  to 
make  excursions  with  him  into  the  highways  and 
byways  of  Old  England,  also  abroad,  and  very 
often  I hail  to  finish  a sketch  from  memory.  One 
day  he  gave  me  a camera.  It  was  a small,  j)ol- 
ished  mahogany  affair,  made  by  Eastman,  and  it 
took  one  hundred  pictures  at  one  filling,  a small 
circular  picture,  and  I used  to  use  this  when  I was 
leaving  a jilace  with  a .sketch  uufiiushcd.  The\' 
were  devciojied  for  me,  and  as  ji/ioifxjrajths  were 
weird  and  awful,  d'he  films  were  vcr\'  thin,  and 
used  to  curl  uj)  tight  and  looked  like  tootlipicks. 

d'hen,  one  day,  I met  an  enthusiast  on  ])lio- 
tograjihy,  and  saw  some  of  his  work,  and  I be- 
came interested.  I was  working  very  hard,  iii 
those  days,  at  my  profession,  and  getting  onl\-  a 
small  salar\’;  but  I was  determined  to  get  ni\’sclF 
a good  camera,  and  “try  out”  things  for  my, self. 

One  day,  in  Glasgow  (I  was  ijlaying  in  that  cit\- 
with  Becrbolim  d'rce),  1 saw  in  a ])hoto-dealcr's 
window  a camera,  and  found  on  asking  the  |)rice 
that  it  was  I'-.'  pounds  ($(i0).  This  meant  a small 
fortune  to  me.  in  those  davs. 

All  through  the  week,  I hankered  for  it.  1 
used  to  go  and  look  at  it  dail\’.  tlien  I had  an 
ins])iralioii.  I had  a valuable  fainily-riug  that 


had  been  given  to  me  by  my  mother.  I went 
into  the  shoj)  and  saw  the  proprietor,  a canny 
Scot,  and  made  an  arrangement  with  him  to  let 
me  have  the  camera,  leaving  my  ring  as  security. 
I was  to  send  him  one  pound  a week  until  it  was 
j)aid  for.  when  he  woidd  return  me  my  ring.  I 
left  the  shop  with  my  precious  camera  in  my  pos- 
session, and  with  another  pound’s  worth  of  dishes, 
developer,  lamps,  etc.,  and  I began  making  pict- 
ures (?). 

I photographed  all  the  pretty  girls  in  the  com- 
pany, and  was  furious  with  them  when  they 
woidd  not  accept  the  results  of  my  efforts.  I 
used  to  declare,  angrily,  that  the  camera  could 
not  lie! 

Oh,  those  photographs;  how  funny  they  were! 
I have  some  of  them  in  a book  at  home  in  Eng- 
land, and,  although  they  arc  sadly  iaded,  they 
are  still  a source  of  merriment!  Beautiful  Lily 
Hanbury,  with  a no.se  like  a sausage  and  a hand 
seemingly  growing  out  of  her  shoulder,  like  the 
man  at  Barnuni  and  Bailey’s  circus!  Julia  Neil- 
son  as  “Hypatia,”  apparently  a negress  with 
white  hair!  Lady  Tree  as  “Ophelia,”  looking 
like  “Topsy  ” in  “Uncle  Tom,”  and  many  others, 
equally  funny.  I thought  them  all  wonderful, 
and  reverently  jiasted  them  all  into  an  album. 

Aly  first  real  thrill,  photographically,  which 
was  three  years  after,  was  at  an  exhibition  of  the 
R.  P.  S.  of  Great  Britain,  when  I went  to  the 
private  view  with  my  dear  sister,  and  asked  for 
a catalogue.  I found  to  my  joy  that  I had  been 
awarded  both  the  Gold  and  Bronze  medals  for 
two  portraits  that  were  hung  on  the  line!  They 
were  studies  of  Bernard  Partridge,  the  now  fa- 
mous cartooidst  of  Punch,  as  a French  soldier 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a jiart  he  was  then  play- 
ing at  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  He  was  known 
oil  the  stage  as  “Bernard  Gould.”  The  other 
head  was  of  Winifred  Emery,  a profile-stud\-, 
w hich  was  published  widely  afterwards.  I then 
became  an  enthusiast  and  a .scalp-hunter,  and 
sent  my  work  to  many  exhibitions.  The  number 
of  my  medals  and  certificates  began  to  grow.  I 
switched  from  jiortraiture  to  land.scapc-work, 
and,  while  in  Italy,  devoted  my  time  to  that 
branch  entireli'. 

Aly  paraiihernalia  is  ot  the  simplest,  and  I 
carry  as  few  things  as  jiossible.  All  my  work  is 
done  with  small  cameras,  my  favorites  being 
Richard's  Vera.scojie  and  Gaumont's  Block  Note, 
the  latter  being  a tin.\-  affair  and  rcall\’  callable 
of  being  jiut  into  one's  vest-jiocket.  Both  cam- 
eras arc  fitted  with  Zei.ss  E -t..i  anastigmats 
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wliidi  give  exquisite  definition  and  will  enlarge 
uj)  to  8 X 10  without  loss  of  detail.  8 x 10  is 
the  size  I use  almost  exclusively. 

Both  cameras  take  plates,  films,  roll-films  and 
film-])aek;  hut  I j)refer  jjlates,  and  all  my  devel- 
ojiing  is  done  l)y  the  tank-system.  I carry  two 
8x10  dishes  made  of  i)aj)ier-mache,  and  use  for 
develo])ing  the  Eastman  M.  Q.  tubes  which  can 
he  bought  anywhere  and  are  easily  carried.  For 
my  i)late-tank,  which  holds  twelve  ounces,  I use 
kiaslman  Brownie  powders,  and  for  fixing,  the 
Eastman  acid  fixing-bath,  so  that  no  liquids,  at 
all,  are  carrit-d. 

My  taid<  is  a foreign-made  affair,  and  takes  the 
Verasco])c  and  Block  Ncjte  ])lates,  and  works 
])crfectly.  I have  develoi)ed  hnndreds  of  nega- 
tives, and  if  I have  a failure,  it  is  due  to  over  or 
under  exposure — never  to  the  fault  of  develoj)- 
ment.  For  portraiture,  I cut  down  the  amount 
of  sulphite  and  earbonate  to  just  half  the 
amount  in  the  red  packet  of  the  Brownie  |)owders. 
I get  a clear,  thin  negative  with  all  ilctail.  d'his 
is  essential,  as  all  my  work  is  enlarged.  For  my 


enlarger,  I use  the  cheap  Eastman  enlarger, 
which  is  on  the  market  at  fifteen  dollars.  It  may 
have  gone  up  in  price  since  I bought  it;  but  that 
is  what  I paid  for  it.  I employ  a 7o-watt  gas- 
filled  tungsten-lamj),  which  will  just  go  into  the 
lamp-liolder,  aiul  this  gives  me  brilliant  illumi- 
nation. The  lens  that  comes  with  the  machine 
I discarded,  using  in  its  j)lace  a Dallmeyer  5 B 
])ortrait-lens  which  works  at  F/3.a,  and  for  por- 
traiture I use  it  at  full  opening.  If  I desire  soft- 
focus  effects,  I remove  the  back-combination, 
anfl  this  gives  me  all  the  diffusion  I want,  which 
can  be  shar])ened  by  gradually  sto])ping  down. 

This  enlarger  I have  made  to  take  all  to  pieces, 
b,\’  unscrewing  the  two  solid  rods,  which  go  into 
the  hollow  tubes:  these  latter  are  made  to  take 
out.  The  machine  then  goes  into  a very  small 
s])ace,  and  folds  (|uite  flat  for  traveling.  The 
light  cone,  being  the  only  clumsy  part,  I j)ack  full 
of  INI.  Q.  tubes  and  Brownie  jjowders,  wrapped 
in  ])aper,  which  ])rotects  them  and  .saves  room, 
and  also  answers  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
metal  cone  from  being  dented. 
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HAMILTON  REVBLLE 


Aly  easol  I have  constructed  myself,  d'liis 
also  folds  flat,  and  consists  of  a drawing-hoard 
l'-2  X It),  with  a large  screw  fastened  at  the  hack 
of  the  hoard  in  the  middle  with  a round  ])iece  of 
wood  which  grips  in  a slotted  opening  in  the  easel- 
su])|)ort.  I use  an  8 x 10  ])rinting-frame  for  my 
paper,  witli  different  masks  if  I want  a smaller 
])ictnre,  or  one  with  a liorder.  The  easel-lioard 
has  a stri])  of  wood  at  the  liottom  for  the  frame 
to  rest  on,  and  I have  a s])iral  spring  (which  is  a 
curtain-holder  for  the  lower  sash  of  a window  , 
w hich  I honght  at  the  ten-cent  store)  made  into 
a ring,  and  this  goes  aromid  the  easel-hoard  and 
keei)S  the  frame  in  |)osition.  The  hoard  and 
frame  can  he  raised  or  lowered,  ddiey  work 
jH-rfectly.  For  a hackgronnd,  a large  hlack 
focnsing-cloth  8x8  feet  is  used.  In  a,  corner 
is  a changing-hag  so  that  I can  fill  my  taid<  or 
])latehohlers  without  need  of  a,  darkroom. 

enlarging  I do  at  TUght,  w lien  I return  from 
the  theatre,  using  the  hath-tiih  for  the  washing 
of  ])lat(>s  and  prints,  d’lie  next  morning  the 
prints  arc  dr,\-,  anil  I either  monni  them  as  the\- 
arc,  s])ot  them  and  dcli\’ci-  them  the  next  day; 
or  if  I finish  them  hy  my  own  special  jirocc'ss, 
lluMi  the  sitter  has  to  wait  a week  or  sometimes 
longei'.  d'lie  "sjiecial”  process  is  my  own. 
I treat  the  hromide  prints  with  certain  chemicals, 
generally  choosing  a thick,  hntf,  mat  jiaper,  and. 


after  dust  it  over  with  dr\',  fine  charcoal,  or 
other  ]iowdered  color  mixed  with  rosin.  This 
adheres  to  the  paper  wherever  there  is  a photo- 
graphic image,  can  he  made  jilncky  or  light  at 
will,  and  any  nndesirahle  detail  suiipressed  or  any 
desirahle  detail  accentuated. 

The  ]ilates  that  accomjiany  this  article  are  all 
enlargements  from  my  tiny  Block  Note  or  Vera- 
scope  negatives,  and  were  done  in  my  own  special 
process  on  hand-made  iiajicr,  such  as  the  \’an 
Gelder,  Michelet,  and  AYatman — some  in  color 
and  some  in  monochrome.  The>’  have  heen  re- 
jirodnced  wonderfully  W'cll. 

The  ]jictiire  of  Kingston  Market  was  in  color, 
and  all  the  color-values  have  heen  well  hronght 
out.  ddiis  ]>articular  [lictnre  was  enlarged  with  the 
soft-focus  lens,  sni)]iressing  the  ugly  advertise- 
ment on  the  awning  of  the  grocery-shop  at  the 
right. 

For  street-studies  of  this  kind,  the  small  cam- 
era has  it  “all  over"  its  hig  hrother.  In  the  first 
jilace,  it  attracts  no  attention,  and  is  always 
ready  for  action.  Yly  usual  method  is  to 
"encadre"  my  ])ictnre;  then,  when  the  right 
moment  comes,  ipiickly  jnit  the  camera  to  my 
eyes  (hoth  the  \ erascojie  and  Block  Note  have 
direct-vision  finders)  and  snap  my  snhject.  In 
the  second  place,  the  dejith  of  focus  of  these  little 
instruments  is  enormous,  and  I rarel>’  use  the 


fociising-adjustnicnt  excej)t,  of  course,  for  \ery 
near  subjects  or  for  portraiture.  I do  very  little 
retouching  in  portraiture,  as  I try  to  get  iny  ef- 
fects l)y  ligiiting.  For  a reflector  in  an  hotel- 
room,  I turn  the  dresser  around  and  attach  a 
towel  with  some  push-i)ins  to  the  back  of  the 
mirror-frame.  One  can  swing  the  mirror  to  any 
desired  degree. 

Sometimes,  I go  to  my  real  work-shop — the 
theatre,  and  get  the  electrician  to  give  me  two 
large  lOOO-watt  lamps,  with  frosted  centers,  and 
I do  my  pcjrtraiture  there. 

During  my  stay  in  Boston,  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre,  I g(jt  some  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany  to  do  some  real  theatre-pictures  for  nic. 
They  put  on  the  iMardi-gras  costumes  used  in  the 
second  act  of  “iMiss  Nelly  of  N'Orleans,”  and 
we  had  great  fun  arranging  some  interesting 
■'circus-studies''  which  ai)j)ear  with  this  article. 

In  my  profession.  I travel  so  much,  and,  lieing 


a great  walker,  I have  i)hotographs  of  almost 
everything  i)ictures(pie  that  I see  during  my 
journeyings.  I had  the  good  fortune  to  l)e  in 
Italy  for  fifteen  months.  I was  under  a con- 
tract for  the  kinema  with  the  famous  firm  of 
Ambrosio  at  Turin,  and  I had  great  opi>ortuni- 
ties  for  wonderful  subjects  at  Nai)les,  Rome, 
Florenc’c,  Milan.  Turin,  etc.,  and  my  camera 
went  everywhere  with  me. 

Next  year,  I hoj)e  to  return  to  Italy  to  com- 
plete my  contract  with  Ambrosio  ^^•hich  was 
interrupted  by  the  war.  He  has  ])romised  to 
send  me  to  Sicily  for  two  film-subjects,  and  that 
will,  indeed,  be  a ])aradise  for  wonderful  "salon" 
studies. 

The  Centunj  Magazine  ex])ccts  to  pul)lish  a 
head  of  Airs.  Fiske  as  Aliss  jsT'lly  of  N’Orleans. 
This  was  done  in  my  studio,  which  is  on  the  roof 
of  my  cpiaint  ai)artnient  in  Greenwich  Village,  in 
New  York  City. 


How  I Make  My  Bromoil-Prints 

G.  BELLAMY  CLIFTON 


the  outset  of  his  demonstration. 
Inch  was  (piite  informal.  Air.  Clif- 
ton said  that  he  had  nothing  uj)  his 
sleeve.  He  always  tried  to  tell  all 
he  knew  to  those  to  whom  he  demon- 
strated. but  he  prefaced  his  demonstrations  with 
a note  of  warning  that  the  ])rocess  was  not  for 
the  many,  but  for  the  few.  There  were  ])crhai)s 
more  difficulties  and  failures  in  this  ])rocess  than 
in  any  other.  For  one  thing,  many  adiled  dif- 
ficulties that  had  arisen  since  the  war,  which,  no 


iloubt.  were  due  to  the  gelatine  used  in  the  prej)a- 
ration  of  the  bromide  ]>aper.  d'here  were  more 
reversals  than  there  used  to  be,  and  blistering 
was  very  common.  'I’here  seemed  to  l>e  no  wa\'. 
at  the  moment,  to  remedy  these;  but  research- 
work  was  being  carried  out  with  this  objeet. 

There  were  various  ways  to  make  Broi7ioil- 
j)rints.  He  i)referred,  in  the  first  i)lace,  to  use 
Ilford  i>apers  and  to  get  a very  flat  judiit.  The 
developer  he  used  was  .\midol.  Air.  Hector 
Alurchison  recommended  : 


-Viiiiilol 1 (Ir, 

^Ofliiim  .suli)hite  (10  per  cent  solution),  Yi  fir. 
Mater idx. 


and  he  could  guarantee  that  that  was  (pfite  good. 
He  j)reterre(|  M illiams's  bleacher,  one  bottle  of 


which  would  last  him  about  twelve  months,  using 
it  over  and  over  agaiti  until  it  was  exhausted;  but 
he  had  also  fotmd  Air.  Featherstone's  formula, 
as  set  out  below,  (luite  satisfactory: 


('opi)er  sul|)liate , 40  grs. 

Sulphuric  acid  oi  2 nuns. 

I’ota.ssiuui  bromide 40  grs. 

( liroine  alum ,S  grs. 

l’ota.s.sium  bichromate.  , , ;?'2  grs. 

Water  10  o/,s. 


Dissobe  in  water  at  !H)°  F.  Fix  in  ,‘5  ounces 
livjx)  to  I |)int  of  water. 

Air.  Chiton  strongly  urged  the  use  of  good 
brushes  for  i)igmeuting,  recommeiidiiig  those 
made  of  |)olecat-hair.  It  was  of  no  u.se  at  all  lo 
dabble  about  with  shaving-brushes.  He  pre- 
ferred a \-er\’  hard  pigment.  It  was  possible  to 
use  po\\'der  colors  and  \ ine-(diarcoal,  and  In-  hail 
|)rodueed  very  good  results  with  .\ixe,\'s  l.lach- 
lead.  .Ml  tliesr'  must  lie  ndxed  with  some 
meiliuni.  .V  striking  Bromoil-prinI  made  with 
Nixey's  l)lacklead  was  exhilii I ed  after  the  demon- 
stration. 

I’roeeeding  witli  the  demonstration,  Mr.  Clif- 
ton showed  how  lie  used  a moist  lilot  I iog-])aper 
pad  oil  a jilate-glass  sup|)orl,  on  wliich  llie  print 
IS  laid  during  pigmenling,  agreeing  with  a lad\' 
who  was  present  lliat  I Inn  cot  Ion-fabric  niighl  tic 
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used,  tlioiigli  lie  did  not  tliink  it  would  retain  the 
moisture  so  well  or  for  sufficient  length  of  time. 
He  jiointed  out  that  the  jirint  should  he  dry  when 
placed  in  the  lileacher.  After  the  bleacher  had 
been  ])oured  over  it,  the  image  became  very  raji- 
idly  almost  invisible.  AA’hen  the  image  was  fully 
bleached  out — which  took  two  or  three  minutes — 
Mr.  Clifton  washed  the  jirint  and  gave  it  a fixing- 
bath-  three-iiuarters  ounces  hy])o  to  ten  ounces 
of  water,  a strength  recommended  when  using 
AA’illiams's  Bleacher,  letting  it  remain  in  this 
bath  for  seven  or  eight  minutes.  Mixing  the 
liigmcnt,  he  iiointed  out  that  it  should  be  used 
at  the  start,  if  ])ossible,  in  its  natural  condition, 
being  carefull.x'  thinned  down  afterwards,  from 
time  to  time,  as  rei|uired  with  Boberson's  medium 
or  megil|),  iii  order  to  obtain  dejith  and  brilliancy 
ill  the  shadows  and  jiroduce  cimtrast.  He  ad- 
\ise<l  the  use  of  a good  jialette,  such  as  a fire- 
tile,  and  of  a strong  palette-knife  for  siireading 
out  the  ])igment.  Having  rinsed  the  jiriiit 
again  and  laid  it  on  the  wet  blottiug-paiier 
siiiijiort,  he  removed  the  surface-moisture  from 
the  jiriiit  with  a dam])  jiiece  of  linen.  He  then 
commenced  inking  up.  dabbing  gently  with  a 


fair-sized  brush,  only  the  points  of  which  were 
covered  with  the  pigment.  This  process,  and 
the  e((ually  important  process  of  “hopping," 
was  watched  with  the  keenest  interest  as  the 
image  reap]>eared.  The  handling  of  the  brush, 
csjiecially  in  "ho])ping,"  needed  considerable 
jiractice;  but  everyone  adopted  a method  of 
his  own,  in  time.  He  said  that  he  used  no 
mechanical  aiipliances  for  "hopping."  He  did 
not  advocate  the  "dragging"  action  of  the 
brush,  except  in  special  cases.  As  the  demon- 
stration jiroceeded,  Air.  Clifton  found  that  the 
temperature  of  the  room  was  not  altogether 
favorable,  as  he  was  working  near  a large  gas- 
fire,  and  was  not  astonished  when  a few  minute 
blisters  ap])cared  on  the  gelatine.  These,  how- 
ever— if  they  did  not  become  too  large  or  numer- 
ous— could  be  treated  at  a later  stage,  and  the 
final  touches  could  be  ])ut  on  when  the  print  was 
dry.  He  showed  how  highlights  were  jnit  in,  and 
how  cloud-effects  might  be  jirocured  with  a piece 
of  plastic  rubber  while  the  |)igment  was  wet.  For 
making  corrections  or  modifications,  when  the 
lirint  was  dry,  he  used  a “pen  j)rint-trimmer." 
He  exhibited  some  remarkable  examples  of  "con- 
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trnl  " in  Hriimoil.  all  modifications  being  made 
on  the  jirints  only.  These  inclnded  an  e.xc’ellent 
picture  from  a liromoil  jirinl  which  had  been 
worked  uj)  in  black  chalk  of  a street -scene,  the 
original  negative  having  been  su])])lied  by  the 
chairman.  By  this  method  of  combined  draughts- 
manshijj  and  photography,  Mr.  Clifton  said  that 
some  charming  effects  could  be  j)rodnced,  es])c- 
ciall\-  with  arcliitectural  subjects,  and  he  con- 
sidered the  ])erformauce  was  quite  legitimate. 
He  warned  those  wlio  thought  of  trying  the  proc- 
ess. that  just  at  the  present  time  many  inex])li- 
eable  difficulties  coustantl,\-  arose  which  would 
l>e  most  dishearteidng  to  a begiuuer,  and  that 
they  should  not  attemiit  it  mdess  they  were  ])re- 
pared.  under  jjre.sent  conditions,  to  see  many  fail- 
ures. Even  the  most  skilful  Bromoil  workers  had 
tf>  ])ut  man>'  f)f  their  efforts  into  the  waste-basket. 

In  response  to  a heart>-  vote  of  thanks.  Mr. 
Clifton  said  that  he  hoj)ed  some  day  to  l)c  able  to 


devote  all  his  time  to  research-work  in  the  Bro- 
moil ju’oeess.  As  was  seen  at  that  demonstra- 
tion, blistering  was  one  of  the  most  trying  faults 
at  the  ])re.seut  moment.  The  temperature  in 
which  one  worked  had  undoubtedly  much  to  do 
with  .suece.ss,  aTid,  if  possibh'.  it  should  be  kept 
the  .same  all  the  way  through.  lie  had  found 
Ilford  “()rdiuar\-  Bough  ” and  '‘Bromona" 
papers  the  best  for  his  ])articular  method  of 
working;  but  other  workers  ])referred  other 
makes  ami  ty|)es.  It  was  entirely  a matter  of 
taste  and  also  which  ])a])er,  by  experience,  best 
suite(l  tlie  iudivi<lual  worker.  d'he  essential 
thing  was,  ha\’ing  found  a suitable  |)a])er,  to  stick 
to  it.  as  there  was  then  more  chance  to  turn  out 
satisfactory  work,  which  after  , ‘ill  was  the  aim  of 
the  Bromoil  picture-maker.  - /feport,  from  d’he 
Photogra])!  de  .lourual.  of  o (/nnon-'itnilioii  dclir- 
crcfl  III/  Mr.  (I.  Ih'llami/  Cl  if  Ion  hrforr  I hr  Hoi/al 
Photof/ra ])h  ir  Soririi/. 
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Spiritism  in  Photography 

IN  letters  to  the  Editor,  correspondents  seem 
to  express  astonisliment  tliat  the  publication 
in  February  Photo-Era  of  his  adventure  with 
spirit-photography  should  follow  closely  upon 
newspaper-reports  of  spirit-photography  in  Eng- 
land. If  they  doubt  the  authenticity  and  jrrior- 
ity  of  the  Editor's  experience,  they  are  remindeil 
of  the  fact  that  a brief  account  of  the  episode  in 
question  was  published  in  Photo-Era  magazine 
about  ten  years  ago! 

The  Editor  is  decidedly  of  the  ojjinion  that  tlie 
alleged  spirit-photographs  by  the  well-advertised 
Hope,  of  Crewe,  England,  have  their  origin  in 
photographic  legerdemain.  A mysterious  feat 
of  the  famous  prestidigitator,  Kellar,  known  as 
the  “Levitation,'’  was  thought  by  many  persons 
to  be  supernatural  in  character,  until  several 
years  later  when  it  was  explained.  It  was  baseil 
entirely  upon  mechanical  means.  In  reply  to 
many  inquiries  about  the  Crewe  spirit-])hoto- 
grai)hs,  the  Editor  would  not  insult  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  correspondents,  ami  others  efiually 
interested,  by  explaining  how  they  are  produced. 
-Vny  expert  photogra])her  understands  how  the 
thing  is  done.  Like  rappings,  slate-writings  and 
other  alleged  messages  from  the  .s])irit-world, 
these  spirit-photographs  have  no  sui)ernatural 
origin,  whatever.  Although  they  are  childishly 
sim])le  in  their  production,  tliey  impress  the 
human  mind  to  a degree  corresj)onding  to  its 
su,sceptil)ility.  So  long  as  persons  may  lie  ])er- 
suaded  by  misreiwesentations — whether  in  finan- 
cial enterprises,  curative  or  restorative  ])rocesses 
— just  so  long  will  they  be  deluded  by  a])i»ari- 
tions  in  the  form  of  materialized  s])irits  and. 
latest  of  all.  spirit-photographs.  Indeed,  if  any 
amateur  photographer  wants  to  entertain  Ids 
friends  with  spirit-images  (d'  departed  friends, 
or.  better  still,  of  faimnis  i)ersonages  whose  faces 
few  living  jjersons  have  ever  beheld,  he  can  resort 
to  such  simple  means  as  ]ire-ex])osed  plates, 
manual  dexterity,  and  an  ingenuous  personalit 
The  pf>rtraits  need  not  be  exact,  for  it  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  no  two  painted  ]R)rtraits  of  an 
historical  character  are  alike,  uidess  they  are 
replicas  or  good  copies. 

In  this  connection,  the  Eflitor  recalls  a collec- 
tion of  over  one  hundred  jxirtraits  of  Napoleon 
Honajjarte  that  forms  a imominent  feature  in  the 


late  John  C.  Ropes'  Napoleoniana.  Here  we 
have  accurate  jjhotographs  of  ijortraits  of  the 
great  Napoleon  from  the  time  he  took  command 
of  the  Army  of  Italy  to  the  time  when  his  star  set 
at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  of  all  the  many  portraits  of  this  won- 
derful man  no  two  are  alike.  Hence,  the  de- 
j)arted  individual,  whose  face  is  not  familiar  to 
persons  interested  in  spiritism,  need  not  be  jjict- 
ured  convincingly  on  the  jdiotographic  plate. 
Even  a faint  suggestion  will  suffice.  Indeed,  in 
circumstances  where  the  mind  of  the  victim  is 
exceedingly  receptive,  almost  any  sort  of  an 
impression  will  answer  the  purposes  of  the  im- 
postor, and  the  alleged  spirit-photograph — pref- 
erably one  of  the  nebulous  kind — may  be  urged 
to  represent  William  E.  Gladstone.  John  Bright, 
George  Washington,  or,  if  you  please,  a deceased 
soldier  of  the  Great  War,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  operator  and  the  gullibility  of  the  victim. 
If  any  one  still  thinks  that  ovir  English  cousins 
are  slow,  let  him  consider  that  the  cables  had 
scarcely  cooled  after  they  had  transmitted  the 
thrilling  reports  of  spirit-activity  by  the  sim])le- 
minded  car]>enter  of  Crewe,  when,  lo!  the  aged 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  appeared  in  tins  country,  eager 
to  rea]) — as  he  has,  in  fact — the  immense  ]>ecuni- 
ary  benefits  which,  as  the  direct  result  of  ach  ance 
and  widespread  pul^licity,  awaited  the  enlerin  is- 
ing  oi)])ortunist.  First  come,  first  served! 


Without  regard  to  the  actual  merits  of  a ]>or- 
trait  of  diffused  definition,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  many  artistic  effects  in  motion-pic- 
ture work  are  now  on  that  order.  They  seem  to 
have  no  raison  d'etn',  unless  there  tie  an  efl'ort  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  diffusion  in  thejihoto- 
grajihic  image,  or  to  produce  certain  artistic 
effects.  If  there  were  a ])o])ular  demand  for  soft- 
ness of  outline  in  general  kinemalogra])hy,  we 
should  soon  see  an  entire  film-pla\-  made  with  a 
soft-focus  lens;  but  it  may  be  stated  with  a rea- 
sonable degree  of  certainty  that  kinema  (moiion- 
jiieture)  audiences  jirefer  clear,  sharp  |)ietnres 
seen  easily  liy  any  one  gifted  v ith  normal  vision. 
Occasionally',  still-pictures  of  jioi'traits  of  film- 
stars for  advertising-]nir|)oses  are  also  made  with 
obsenre.l  outlines  and  detail. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
367  Boyiston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Eka,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  No  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en- 
tered, but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competu 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo=Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  U nsuccessfid  ■prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  fidl  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ejc- 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  until  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  coin- 
petitions  appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards— Indoor-Genre  Competition 
Closed  December  31,  1919 

Second  Prize:  Guy  E.  Osborne. 

Third  Prize:  Thomas  Elsum. 

Honorable  Mention:  Beatrice  B.  Bell;  Joseph 

Bonanno;  II.  A.  Buchanan;  L.  E.  Cattell;  Alice  M. 
Clark;  Alvah  G.  Clark;  R.  L.  Cline;  Maude  Lee 
Eldredge;  Thomas  Farmer;  Harry  Eootner;  G.  W. 
Erench;  W.  S.  Lee;  Guy  Lowell;  Ale.xander  Murray; 
G.  A.  Perley;  Corey  Poest;  .1.  Herbert  Saunders;  James 
Thomson. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1920 

“Twilight-Pictures.”  Closed  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“Nature-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Speed-Pictures.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Rural  Scenes.”  Closes  July  31. 

“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Must  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  continue  to  ignore  some  of  the 
rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know.^  Besides,  the  Editors 
are  too  biLsy  with  other  matters  to  stop  to  write  to 
the  careless  competitor  for  missing  information. 

Tins  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  become  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part  if  they  will 
do  theirs. 


MEETING  A NECESSITY 


GUY  E.  OSBOKNE 
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Pictures  that  Lie  Close  at  Hand 

OcR  cotemporary  The  Amateur  Photogruphcr  points 
out  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Thoreau  wiiich  ajiplies  to 
moiiern  photographers. 

Thoreau,  as  he  grew  older,  became  convinced  tliat 
the  finest  scenery  in  the  world  couhl  lie  equaled  in  his 
own  district,  and  even  the  reading  of  a volume  on 
.\rctic  scenery  only  drew  from  him  the  remark  that 
almost  all  the  phenomena  there  flescribed  could  be 
observed  in  Concord.  One  does  not  wish  to  apjily 
such  a statement  too  literally,  yet  there  is  just  enough 
truth  in  it  to  make  one  desire  its  recognition. 

We  are  apt  to  travel  over  large  areas  in  search  of 
beautiful  subjects,  forgetting  tliat  many  spots,  fpiite  as 
beautiful,  may  possibly  exist  in  our  own  village,  or 
within  a few  miles  of  onr  homes.  In  almost  every 
district,  however  commonplace  it  may  appear,  there 
will  be  a stream  with  trees  ami  fields,  and  it  is  certain 
there  must  be  a few  favorable  spots  which  we  could 
visit  at  times  most  suitable  to  ourselves. 

Many  a photographer  has  the  misfortune  to  be  con- 
nected with  a business  which  keeps  him  emjiloyed  in, 
and  confined  to,  the  one  building  from  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing until  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening.  He  would,  in 
this  way,  lose  the  finest  opjiort unities  for  his  photog- 
raphy, if  he  rlepended  upon  visiting  distant  scenes. 
By  taking  advantage  of  the  neighboring  stream,  he  can 
catch  the  early  morning  October  mists  without  any 
serious  neglect  of  his  business:  lie  can  watch  the  vary- 
ing moods  of  the  weather  and  the  changes  of  the  sea- 
sons: and.  in  the  few  minutes  before  business,  he  can 


Even  in  our  le.ss  favorable  districts  we  can  observe 
the  same  sun  .setting,  the  same  beautiful  shadows  and 
reflections  and  glowing  colors,  similar  cloud-forms  may 
be  seen  lay  ourselves  as  by  tho.se  in  di.stant  parts;  and 
it  only  needs  an  earnest  sympathetic  spirit,  eager  to 
learn  of  nature,  in  order  to  find  in  our  own  Concords 
the  centers  of  tieauty  which  travelers  find  elsewhere. 

One  ought,  in  fairness,  to  add  the  tantalizing  possi- 
liility  that  the  finest  views  are  usually  to  lie  found  at 
the  most  impossible  point  in  the  stream.  One  can 
easily  ihcture  the  iirdent  student  of  nature,  precari- 
ously ])crched  on  a slimy  stone  in  mid-stream,  (|iiite 
unconscious  of  the  tine  sna])shot  he.  him.self,  would  ])ro- 
vide  for  an  observant  onlooker.  ( )ne  is  also  frequently 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  sluggish  stream  is  quite 
knee-deep,  where  only  a few  inches  of  water  a|)pear  to 
cover  the  rocks. 


White  Margins 

It  is  often  necessary  to  produce  |>rints  having  a 
white  margin  which  may  be  as  narrow  as  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  or  several  inches  in  width,  as  the  class  id' 
work  may  demand.  Cnless  there  is  some  system  of 
jirejiaration.  says  The  llrl/ish  .loimial,  a good  deal  of 
time  is  lost  in  imiirovising  and  fixing  masks  and.  unless 
these  are  |)ro[>erly  securcil,  there  is  always  a risk  of 
s[)oiling  good  pajier.  plan  which  we  have  found  to 
work  well,  is  to  keej)  a.  special  ]>rinting-frainc  for  the 
pur])0se  with  a good  sheet  of  cle.ar  glass  in  it.  This 
frame  must,  of  course,  be  as  large  as  the  largest  pa])er 
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plate,  it  must  he  larger.  The  next  .step  is  to  provide 
several  cards  not  thicker  than  the  negative-glass,  and 
to  cut  out  o|ieuings  into  which  the  plate  will  exactly 
fit.  Around  the  margins  of  the.se  oiienings  are  fa.stened 
strijis  of  ])a.s.separtoul-l)inding  overlapijing  the  edges  so 
as  to  give  the  desired  width  of  margin.  All  that  has 
now  to  he  done  is  to  drop  the  negative  into  the  frame, 
and,  when  the  print  is  not  larger  than  the  plate,  to  lay 
I he  ])a|)er  so  as  to  corres])ond  with  the  edges  of  the  pla  te. 
For  larger  sizes,  register-marks  made  of  the  same 
hinding-stri])S  should  he  stuck  on  the  card,  so  that  the 
margins  may  all  he  uniform  in  width  and  sipiare  with 
the  s\d)ject.  If  the  suhject  has  to  he  in  an  oval  or 
circle,  this  must  he  cut  out  of  hlaek  or  red  pai>er  and 
pasteil  in  the  card-frame  instead  of  the  strijis.  IF  a 
dozen  or  so  of  these  frames  are  made  for  each  sized 
negative  with  dilfereut  o[)cnings,  any  negative  may  he 
lilted  in  a few  moments. 

On  Huying  a Camera 

If  the  amateur  has  not  already  hought  a camera  and 
really  wants  to  learn  something  about  iihotography 
and  no!  he  simply  a snapshooter,  woi’king  hlindly,  1 


would  ailvance  the  following  suggestions  for  his  con- 
sideration. 

He  should  not  Imy  a roll-film  camera.  This  type  of 
camera  is  for  the  amateur  who  does  not  really  wish  to 
learn  the  rudiments  of  photography  or  for  the  adv’anced 
amateur  or  jirofessional  who  has  mastered  the  art  and 
who  retpiires  the  portahility  and  compactness  of  a roll- 
film  outfit  and  knows  how  to  use  it. 

In  my  o])iniou  the  l>egiuner  should  huy  a small  plate- 
camera  and  learn  to  focus  it  hy  means  of  the  grouml- 
glass.  If  po.ssihle,  he  should  get  one  that  has  a de- 
tachahle  lens-hoard  .so  that  <lifferent  lenses  may  he 
used  ami  their  characteristics  noted.  1 hegan  my 
camera-career  in  the  wrong  way.  I hought  a Vest- 
I’ocket  Kodak;  also  an  Illuminator  and  Enlarger  to  he 
used  with  electricity.  When  I moved  from  the  West 
to  Hrooklyn,  X.V..  I had  nothing  hut  gas!  I never 
learned  much  about  photography  until  I hought  a 
\o.  !)  I’remo.  I <lo  not  advi.se  this  camera — excellent 
as  it  is — because  of  its  weight  and  hulk.  I’nfortu- 
uately,  our  .American  camera-manufacturers  are  far 
behind  foreign  competitors  in  the  development  of  eom- 
]>acl  |)lale-cameras. 

The  X size  is  good;  hut  -t  x .)  should  he  the 
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limit.  I do  not  advise  the  .3A  or  postcard  size.  Read 
“Simplified  Photography”  hy  Charles  F.  Rice — Photo- 
Miniature — I agree  with  him.  The  long  narrow  shape 
is  not  .so  well  adapted  to  general  requirements  as  tlie 
sqiiarer  sizes. 

The  beginner  should  give  up  thoughts  of  enlarging 
his  negatives  unless  he  has  electricity  in  the  house  or 
is  ■willing  to  use  daylight.  Again,  our  camera-manu- 
facturers fall  beliind  in  the  proiluction  of  enlarging- 
outfits  for  incandescent  gas.  In  England  there  are 
several  excellent  outfits  to  be  used  with  gas — we  should 
have  them  here  as  well. 

.\vold  purchasing  a camera  with  a long  bellows- 
extension.  The  draw  should  be  sufficient  to  admit  a 
lens  of  at  least  the  diagonal  of  the  plate — if  jiossible,  a 
size  or  two  larger. 

If  possible,  obtain  a camera  with  a focusing-screen. 
Few  of  our  ,\merican  cameras  have  this  convenience; 
but  nearly  all  foreign  cameras  arc  so  equipped.  This 
screen  gives  sufficient  protection  in  most  cases  to  enable 
the  camerist  to  focus  without  using  a focusing-cloth  or 
a tripod.  The  Speed  Grai>hic — probably  the  best 
.American  plate-camera  on  the  market — has  such  a 
screen.  It  is  a camera  used  by  press-photograi)hers. 
I have  watched  them  work.  'I'hey  focus  on  the  ground- 
glass;  wind  up  the  shutter;  set  the  stop;  slip  in  the 
plateholder;  draw  the  slide;  locate  the  picture  by 


means  of  that  direct-view  finder — which,  by  the  way, 
is  not  in  a line  with  the  len.s — press  the  release;  replace 
the  sli<le;  and  ilraw  out  the  jilateholder.  It  is  done 
very  (piickly.  However,  this  is  an  expensive  camera. 
The  press  photographers  use  large  anastigmat  lenses, 
usually  about  two  sizes  larger  than  the  lens-makers  list 
for  the  size  of  jilale.  One  old  veteran  ])hotographer 
with  whom  I talked  was  using  an  Hjzt-inch  lens  on  a 
+ X .j  plate.  He  said,  "I  get  a better  ]>icture,”  and  so 
he  did!  ,Vs  a rule,  press-photographers  use  a .5x7 
camera;  but  this  is  too  heavy  aiul  too  large  for  the 
amateur  to  begin  with.  It  is  best  for  the  beginner  to 
get  the  smallest,  lightest  and  most  compact  camera  that 
will  give  him  a contact  print  which  will  be  of  satisfac- 
tory size.  That  is  why  I suggested  x Ij^.  d'he 
])f)j)ular  ‘ijzi  X .‘?3zi  is  too  small  for  me.  When  I advo- 
cate a ]ilate-camera  I do  not  mean  that  the  aiuateur 
must  use  i)lates.  lie  can  use  fihu-|)acks  or  ixu’trait- 
film.  I use  a I x a i)ortrait-film  in  a .5x7  Seneca,  by 
means  of  a kit  and  a piece  of  glass  to  hold  the  film  down. 
It  works  nicely.  I do  not  think  that  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  makes  a small  film-sheath  as  yet,  but 
will  probably  do  .so  in  the  future.  In  the  meantime  I he 
amateur  can  get  a tinsmith  to  make  some  as  explained 
by  II.  Staples  in  the  “ I’hotographic  Thrift”  column 
oi'  May,  11)1!).  I’iioto-Ek X. 

(i.  Smiiu. 


SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 


FISIIING-WEATHEK 


GEORGE  \V.  FRENCH 


Advanced  Competition  Rainy-Day  Pictures 
Closes  April  30,  1920 

Those  workers  wlio  read  the  interesting  article, 
“Fog-Photography,”  hy  Beatrice  B.  Bell,  in. July, 
Photo-Kha,  will  he  in  a position  to  appreciate  the 
many  excellent  subjects  that  may  he  found  on  a rainy 
day.  However,  at  the  outset,  let  me  caution  prospec- 
tive contestants  to  avoid  the  wet-i)avement-]>eo])le- 
with-umhrellas-up  sort  of  rainy-day  theme  that  is  now 
worn  threadbare.  The  picture  on  this  page  is  a good 
exami)le  of  the  kind  of  rainy-day  [)icture  that  will  he 
welcomed  in  preference  to  one  of  a more  hackneyed 
theme. 

It  is  obvious  that  a rainy-day  |)icture  is  one  made  in 
the  rain  or  under  weather-conditions  just  following  a 
heavy  rain  or  shower.  Whether  in  the  city,  country 


or  at  the  seashore,  beautiful  and  unusual  effects  may 
he  obtained  hy  the  skilled  and  observant  camerist.  Of 
first  importance  is  the  adequate  protection  of  the  photo- 
equiiHiient  from  moisture,  as  the  lens,  shutter,  bellows 
and  all  metal  parts  of  a camera  may  be  impaired  if 
exposed  too  long  to  inclement  weather.  Particular 
care  should  be  taken  if  pictures  are  made  on  or  near 
salt-water.  The  use  of  an  ordinary  hand-camera 
enables  the  camerist  to  make  exposures  with  compara- 
tive ease  from  beneath  an  umbrella,  raincoat  or  tar- 
paulin. With  regard  to  the  larger  cameras  on  a tripod, 
more  elaborate  i)rotection  must  be  imi)rovi.sed  to  suit 
each  individual  subject.  Often,  exi)osures  may  be 
made  from  a house,  barn,  pier  or  tent.  So  long  as  the 
camera  is  protected  effectually,  the  means  employed 
is  virtually  immaterial  and  is  governed  entirely  by  the 
re.sourcefulne.ss  of  the  camerist.  \ lens-cap  is  indis- 
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pensable,  particularly  if  exposures  are  to  be  made  near 
salt-water.  Flying  spray  is  a source  of  clanger  to  the 
lens,  unless  due  precautions  are  taken  immediately 
before  and  after  releasing  the  shutter. 

Beautiful  jnctorial  effects  may  Ire  obtained  along 
riverbanks,  the  shores  of  lakes  and  the  seacoast.  Often, 
ships  at  anchor  add  immensely  to  the  general  effect 
because  of  the  reflections  their  spars  and  sails  cast  on 
the  water.  Docks,  piers  and  landings  offer  other  suit- 
able subjects.  Ferry-slips,  showing  a ferry  arriving  or 
departing  crowded  with  commuters  on  their  way  to 
work,  have  many  jrossibilities. 

A rainy  day  in  the  mountains  is  one  that  the  intel- 
ligent camerist  should  utilize  to  his  advantage.  The 
cloud-effects  obtainalrle  in  the  valleys  and  uplands, 
with  here  and  there  a rift  in  the  clouds  to  heighten  the 
effect,  is  material  enough  for  a day’s  camera-work. 
Moreover,  a mountain-lake  is  an  excellent  accessory  if 
one  can  be  found  to  fit  suitably  into  the  composition. 
It  is  essential  that  there  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  wet 
weather.  To  portray  distant  hills  shrouded  in  mist 
must  be  done  carefully,  lest  it  aj)pear  that  the  hills  are 
merely  hidden  by  an  early  morning-fog.  A bit  of  road 
dotted  with  mud-iniddles;  a farmer  trudging  along, 
protecting  himself  as  best  he  can  from  the  rain;  a horse 
and  buggy  splashing  along,  the  rain  beating  down  on 
the  raised  top — in  fact,  any  person  or  object  that  is 
receiving  a wetting  should  be  employed  whenever  pos- 
sible to  make  the  rainy-day  picture  truly  convincing. 

Ifits  of  farm-life,  in  the  course  of  a rainy  day,  offer 
excellent  subjects.  On  most  farms  there  are  certain 
“chores”  that  are  done  when  weather-conditions  make 
work  in  the  fields  impossible.  Choi)ping  wood;  sharp- 
ening scythe-blades,  axes,  sickles,  etc.;  mending  har- 
ness; greasing  axles  and  other  work  that  is  usually 
done  in  an  open  shed  or  near  an  open  barn-door  may 
be  photographed  with  enough  foreground  to  prove  that 
it  is  raining  outside.  The  observant  camerist  will  find 
many  other  a[)propriate  subjects  in  and  around  the 
farm.  Not  only  is  he  in  a position  to  obtain  a good 
rainy-day  subject,  but  he  may  chance  upon  an  indoor- 
genre  that  will  prove  to  be  a masterpiece. 

Fhotographing  through  a store-window  is  a feasible 
and  comfortable  way  to  ol>tain  many  excellent  sub- 
jects. Passersby  who  linger  a moment  to  look  into  the 
window  make  good  subjects  if  they  are  selected  with 
care.  Street-scenes  with  traffic  may  also  be  obtained 
in  this  manner.  This  method  has  the  advantage  that 
the  camera  is  well-i)rotected.  Slight  diffusion  may  be 
caused  by  the  plate-glass  wimlow;  but  on  a rainy  day 
most  objects  are  slightly  diffused  and  this  is  no  .serious 
drawback.  However,  diffusion  and  distortion  are  not 
the  same  thing,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  plate-glass  window  does  not  distort  the  subject. 
Tho.se  camerists  who  are  equii>ped  with  small  pocket- 
cameras  are  in  a position  to  obtain  many  original  rainy- 
day  pictures  from  automoljiles,  sireet-cars,  motor- 
buses  or  wagons  that  are  moving  along  with  the  traffic. 
From  such  |)oints  of  vantage,  it  is  i)ossible  to  catch 
many  bits  of  city-life  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
camerist  on  the  sidewalk.  .Moreover,  city-traffic  is  a 
study  in  itself  and  particularly  so  in  inclement  weather. 

Modern  high-speeil  lenses  enable  the  camerist  to 
undertake  rainy-day  subjects  with  greater  certainty 
of  success  than  ever  before.  One  has  but  to  note  the 
marvelous  effects  obtained  in  i)resent-day  mf)tion-pict- 
ure  photography.  Virtually  no  weather-condition  pre- 
vents the  motion-j)icture  cameraman  from  obtaining 
technically  and  artistically  excellent  results.  'Phis 
success  is  due  solely  to  the  modern  high-speed  anastig- 
inat  lens.  However,  even  those  camerists  who  still  use 
the  older  tyj)es  of  lenses  need  not  hesitate  to  make  the 


attemijt,  for  there  are  rainy-day  subjects  well  within 
reach  of  their  lenses.  It  is  not  so  much  the  equipment 
as  the  ability  to  use  it  to  advantage  that  ensures 
success  in  making  rainy-day  pictures.  A moderate 
priced  box-camera  may  yield  as  satisfactory  a result 
as  a more  expen.sive  outfit  provided  that  the  camerist 
knows  the  capabilities  and  limits  of  his  instrument. 
Naturally,  a mastery  of  the  principles  that  control  the 
accurate  use  of  the  lens  and  shutter  with  regard  to 
exposure  should  be  part  of  the  worker’s  preparation 
for  this  competition.  He  will  find  that  it  will  be  time 
well  spent  to  obtain  this  information.  The  judges  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  involved  and 
these  will  be  taken  into  due  consideration. 

The  technical  equipment  needed  for  successful  raiuy- 
day  pictures  includes  a good  exposure-meter — pro- 
vided that  the  worker  has  had  little  exj>erience  in  this 
branch  of  photography — a high-speed  auastigmat.  if 
possible,  but  at  least  a rapid  rectilinear  lens  and  a 
camera  that  dampness  will  not  affect.  Some  of  the 
cheaper  grades  of  cameras  are  made  of  combineil  card- 
board, wood  and  imitation-leather  held  together  by 
glue.  These  instruments  .serve  admirably  in  fair 
weather;  but  prolonged  exposure  to  dampness  or  an 
actual  wetting  may  render  them  useless.  Of  cour.se, 
no  matter  how  well  a camera  may  be  made  or  adapted 
to  inclement  weather,  the  camerist  should  [rrotect  his 
outfit  in  every  way  possible.  It  is  amazing,  sometimes, 
how  much  rough  usage  a camera  will  stand  without 
in  any  way  having  its  serviceability  impaired.  Then, 
again,  a very  little  thing  may  put  the  best  camera  out 
of  order.  The  responsibility  of  uniformly  gooil  results 
— technically  and  artistically — rests  with  the  camerist 
and  it  is  for  him  to  be  master  of  his  equipment. 

This  year  we  hoj)e  that  workers  will  i)rofit  by 
George  W.  French’s  example  and  seek  rainy-day  sub- 
jects in  the  country,  at  the  seashore — anywhere  in  fact, 
so  long  as  a wet  pavement,  a cab-stand,  public-s(iuare 
or  other  hackneyed  theme  is  omitted.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  reflections  on  wet  surfaces  offer  many 
unusual  forms  of  pictorial  material  and  for  this  reason 
workers  are  drawn  to  this  form  of  rainy-day  picture. 
In  the  past  two  competitions  ilevoted  to  rainy-day 
subjects,  a few  workers  attem]»ted  to  combine  artificial 
illumination  with  falling  rain,  and  the  results  |)romised 
well,  but  they  fell  short  of  being  up  to  standard.  We 
hope  that  coidestants  will  make  other  attempts  to 
obtain  such  original  themes.  In  every  competition 
there  is  a tendency  for  workers  to  follow  the  beaten 
path  of  theme,  treatment  and  technical  manipulation. 
It  would  secTii  that  the  time  had  come  to  get  out  of 
the  rut  and  strive  for  originality.  Remember  that 
simj)le  little  things  often  give  an  old  theme  a new  in- 
tere.st!  Many  w<jrkcrs  try  too  hard  to  obtain  original- 
ity anil  others  do  not  strive  hard  enough.  There  is  a 
hai)i)y  middle  course  which  it  will  jray  the  camerist  to 
study  and  to  follow  with  due  regard  to  his  artistic  ami 
photographic  equiiimenl. 

Let  me  rejieat  that  this  year  we  ho])c  that  contest- 
ants will  avoid  the  hackneyed  rainy-day  themes  and 
contribute  original  ones,  it  will  make  the  competi- 
tion of  greater  value  to  each  worker  and  add  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  of  readers,  subscribers  and  judges.  In- 
terest continues  to  grow  in  these  monthly  comiieti- 
tions  and  we  lio|)e  that  there  will  be  a large  nund)cr  of 
jiictures  submitted.  We  are  ])leased  to  note  that  our 
many  readers  and  subscribers  a|»preciate  the  educa- 
tional value  of  these  niont hly  competitions.  Moreover, 
whether  a contestant  wins  a prize  or  not,  he  has  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  in  the  ju'cparation  of  his 
picture  he  has  gained  artistic  and  technical  knowledge. 

,\,  H.  B. 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Beginners’  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 


Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 

but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend,  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2ji  x 3^ 
to  and  including  3}-l  x 5j^  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo-Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postaye  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraetion  is sentiviththedaia.  Criticism  on  request. 

G.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Fjach  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  serarately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless  they 
are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  corrugated 
board — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood-veneer. 
Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  December  31,  1919 

First  Prize:  F.  H.  Rodgers. 

Second  Prize:  Bernice  Krouse. 
Honorable  Mention:  Charles  E.  Adams. 


The  Beginner  and  Many  Cameras 

The  article,  “Keep  that  Camera!”  by  C.  B.  Weed, 
in  February  Photo-Era,  pointed  a moral  if  it  did  not 
adorn  a tale.  It  was  particularly  applicable  to  the 
beginner  and  the  springtime  of  the  year  when  camera- 
neophytes  prepare  themselves  to  conquer  new  photo- 
graphic worlds.  If  the  preceding  year's  activities  have 
re.sulted  in  failure,  the  beginner  is  very  apt  to  condemn 
his  equipment  and  to  believe  that  an  entirely  new  out- 
fit will  solve  his  photographic  difficulties. 

There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  the  quickest 
way  to  meet  a difficulty  is  to  go  through  it.  This  is 
precisely  the  suggestion  I would  give  the  beginner  who 
believes  that  repeated  changes  of  photographic  equip- 
ment will  bring  success.  I am  very  sure  that  in  my 
school-days  I would  have  made  little  progress  had  my 
teacher  suggested  a new  study  every  time  that  I failed 
to  pa.ss  an  examination.  Before  I was  permitted  to 
advance,  I had  “to  make  good”  in  the  study  that  I 
failed  in — this  was  the  “law  and  the  prophets”  in 
those  days.  I left  no  deadwood  behind  me;  and, 
when  I did  adxvance,  it  was  with  a clean  slate.  Hence, 
to  give  a beginner  a new  camera  because  he  has  failed 
with  the  outfit  he  has  been  using,  does  not  appear,  to 
me,  to  be  the  ideal  solution  of  tlie  problem. 

Let  us  assume  that  a beginner  has  had  fair  success 
with  a 2^4  X 334  folding-camera  equij)ped  with  a menis- 
cus-achromatic or  single  lens.  However,  he  is  dis,sat- 
isfied  and — as  often  happens — Ijlames  his  equipment. 
Without  tracing  the  ilifficulty  to  the  right  source,  he 
buys  a new  334  x 4j4  outfit  equipped  with  a rapid  rec- 
tilinear or  anastigmat  lens  and  l)egins  all  over  again, 
only  to  find  that  his  new  venture  brings  him  no  nearer 
success.  Again,  he  blames  the  ecpiipment  instead  of 
himself.  This  procedure  may  be  repeateil  indefinitely 
until  the  Ijeginner  citlier  consigns  all  things  photo- 
graphic to  the  ash-barrel  or  by  mere  chance  becomes  a 
.siicces.sful  amateur  photographer. 

It  .should  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  detail 
with  regard  to  the  utter  fallacy  of  believing  that  a 
rc|)eated  change  of  photogra])hic  e(iuipment  is  the 
shortest  road  to  the  making  of  good  pictures.  On  the 
other  hand,  I do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  as  ad- 
vising the  n.se  of  only  one  camera.  IMy  conviction 
ba.sed  on  practical  exjjerience  is  that  the  mastery  of 
one  camera  at  a time  is  the  surest  way  to  attain  thor- 
ough photogra])lnc  knowledge.  The  beginner  who  can 
make  a good  i)ictnre  with  an  ordinary  box-camera  is 
ready  to  advance  to  a folding  one  equipped  with  a 
better  lens;  and.  when  he  has  mastered  this,  he  should 
be  well  i)rep:ired  to  n.se  the  more  complicated  de  luxe  or 
reflect  ing-cameras.  It  should  be  obvious  that  to  omit 
the  intermediate  stc])s  of  prei)aratiou  is  to  court  fail- 
ure. .\nd,  yet,  how  many  beginners  attempt  to  force 
oi)en  the  door  of  photographic  success  by  the  jimmy 
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of  an  expensive  outfit  that  they  cannot  nianipulate 
intelligently! 

How  much  better  it  is  for  the  tyro  to  “make  haste 
slowly" — to  flecide  at  the  outset  that  he  will  look 
within  before  he  looks  without  for  causes  of  failure. 
The  principles  of  ojitics,  stops,  exposure,  developing, 
printing  and  enlarging  may  he  learned  by  using  a 
simple  box-camera.  It  is  not  necessary  to  own  an 
expensive  outfit  However,  if  the  ]jrinciples  of  plio- 
tography  are  mastered  by  means  of  a moilerate-priced 
camera,  the  beginner  is  in  a position  to  advance  rajiidly 
in  each  successive  step  because  he  knows  what  lie  is 
doing,  and  irhi/. 

When  the  beginner  has  advanced  successfully  to  the 
jioint  where  he  can  use  most  standard  haiul-cameras, 
he  is  in  a position  to  .select  one  or  more  equipments  that 
will  meet  his  needs.  In  such  a ca.se.  I believe  that 
.several  cameras  equip|ied  for  special  work,  such  as 
speed-iiictures,  portraits,  soft-focus  landscapes  or 
genres  may  become  of  much  [iractical  value  to  the 
rimalenr  'pholO(jraphcr,  for  he  is  a beginner  no  longer. 
One  of  the  new  4 x .r  view-cameras  [nit  on  the  market 
recently,  should  be  included  by  the  camerist  who  can 
afford  it.  This  outfit  is  ideally  adajited  to  .several 
branches  of  photography,  as  it  is  fitter!  with  a long 
bellows-extension,  large,  roomy  front-board  and 
strongly  marie.  reflerting-camera  that  is  not  too 
heavy  anrl  bulky  is  an  excellent  addition  to  the  general 
it.  Obviously,  such  a camera  is  best  adajited 


to  speed-photrigraphy.  ,\nother  very  effective  camera 
to  have  is  one  of  the 


small,  r-ompact  vest-])t)cket  in- 


struments equipped  with  an  anastigmat  lens  and  high- 
grade  between-the-lens  shutter. 

There  is  no  lens  or  camera  that  will  meet  every  ])ho- 
tographic  requirement,  and  the  lieginner  who  must 
limit  his  exiienditures  should  select  an  outfit  that  has 
the  widest  jinssihle  range.  What  this  equiiunent  should 
lie  is  for  the  beginner  him.self  to  decide,  and  how  is  he 
to  determine  this  important  matter,  unless  he  has  had 
practical  experience!''  Xo  doubt,  it  is  evident  to  the 
reader  that  the  one-camera  method  is  best  for  the  neo- 
|)hyte  until  he  can  stand  on  his  jihotograiihic  feet. 
However,  as  .soon  as  he  is  alile,  financially  and  other- 
wise, to  use  two  or  more  cameras  to  advantage,  let 
him  do  so,  by  all  means.  Nothing  increases  the  pleas- 
ure of  photograjiliy  more  than  variety  of  equipment 
and  subject;  but,  at  the  same  time,  nothing  tends 
more  to  scattereil  interest  urdess  the  camerist  is  prac- 
tical, .systematic  am!  eager  to  ailvance  idoug  defiidte 
lines. 

.Vfter  all  is  said  and  ilone.  it  is  the  individual  liegin- 
ner  who  must  decide  how  and  when  to  increase  his 
equipmeid.  However,  with  the  aid  of  camera-clubs 
and  a reliable  photograi)hic  magazdue  he  should  be  able 
to  determine  whether  or  not  lie  has  “made  good  " with 
the  camera  he  may  have  at  the  time.  ( 'ommou  sense 
will  tel!  him  that  the  pos.session  of  three  canu'ras  will 
do  him  no  good,  unless  he  is  proficient  in  the  use  of  one. 
.Vs  I have  said  many  times,  photography  is  an  art  and 
a science,  and  even  a beginner  shoidd  umlerstand  the 
significance  of  this  importaid  fact. 

\.  II.  I!. 
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The  Lens-Stop 

ItEGiNNERS  are  often  puzzled  by  the  various  markings 
on  camera-shutters  and  lenses.  A writer  in  Kodakery 
has  attemjjted  to  clear  uj)  the  matter  for  the  beginner 
and  this  contribution  is  of  much  practical  help  to  every 
owner  of  a camera. 

Photogra])hic  leu.ses  are  fitted  with  stops  of  various 
sizes.  These  stops,  which  are  also  known  as  dia- 
|)hragms,  are  used  to  regulate  the  amount  of  light  that 
liasses  through  the  lens.  A large  stoj)  will  allow  more 
light  to  pass  through  the  lens  than  a small  one,  just 
as  a large  window  allows  more  light  to  enter  a room 
than  a small  w’indow  does. 

'I'he  exposure  needed  to  obtain  a correctly  timed  nega- 
tive de])cndsonthe  intensity  or  brilliancy  of  the  light  that 
reaches  the  film,  and  since  the  size  of  the  stop  affects  the 
volume  of  the  light  that  pa.s.ses  through  the  lens  it  is  im- 
])ortant  for  the  ])hotographer  to  know  the  relative  ex- 
])osure-valnes  of  the  stops  with  which  his  lens  is  fitted. 

There  are  two  systems  of  marking  lens-stops:  The 
IJ.  S.  (Uniform  System)  is  ordinarily  used  on  rec- 
tilinear len.ses,  and  its  markings  are  based  on  the  re- 
lation lietwcen  the  area  of  the  sto])  and  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens,  and  the  F/-system  is  in  virtually 
univer.sal  use  on  anastigmat  lenses,  and  its  markings 
are  based  on  the  relation  lietween  the  diameter  of  the 
elfective  stop-oi)ening  and  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

Ditl'erent  numerals  are  used  to  express  the  relative 
values  of  the  stops  in  the.se  two  systems,  bnt  in  both 
sy.stems  all  stops  that  liear  a higher  number  than  U.S.4 
or  F/8  admit  just  half  as  much  light  as  the  next 
lower  numbered  stop,  d'his  means  that  for  all  higher 
numbers  of  stops  the  exposure  must  be  doubled  when 
the  stoji-indicator  is  moveil  from  any  one  stop-number 
to  the  next  higher  number  and  must  be  halved  when 
the  indicator  is  moved  from  any  stop-number  to  the 


next  lower  number.  To  illustrate;  should  the  correct 
exposure  be  l/io  of  a second  through  stop  l(i  it  would 
be  1/50  of  a second  through  stop  U.S.8  or  F/11,  and 
1/12  of  a second  through  stop  U.S.32  or  F/22. 

The  numerals  userl  to  mark  the  stops  in  the  U.S. 
and  F'/-systems  are  listed  in  the  first  two  columns  of 
the  accompanying  table. 

In  the  third  column  the  values  of  these  stops  are 
compared  with  the  exiiosure-value  of  F/8  (U.S.4) 
which  is  the  largest  stop  on  rectilinear  lenses. 

The  last  column  translates  these  values  into  actual 
exposure  fractions,  taking  1/25  of  a second  through 
stop  10 — the  usual  ex-posure  for  ordinary  landscape- 
subjects  in  sunlight — as  a standard. 

Lens-stops  that  are  marked  4.5,  5.0,  0.3  and  7.7  are 
only  n.sed  on  anastigmats. 

Xo  photographic  shutter  has  all  the  speed-markings 
listed  in  tlie  last  column;  Init  the  correct  exposure  can 
always  be  given  by  using  the  stop  that  the  available 
shutter-speed  calls  for,  and,  if  l/\0  should  be  u.sed  in 
place  of  1 l'^,  15  in  place  of  1/b  or  1/-  i'l  place  of  1 3 
tlie  latitude  of  the  film  will  take  care  of  the  slight  error. 
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A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  P H O T O - T E C H N 1 C A L FACTS 

Edited  by  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 

A Call  for  Practical  Articles 

The  editor  of  this  department  believes  that  there  are 
many  readers  of  Photo-Era  who  will  be  glad  to  co- 
operate with  him  to  make  The  Crucible  an  eminently 
helpful  department  and  to  widen  its  scope.  To  this 
end,  we  will  offer  each  month  a three-month  sub.scrip- 
tion  to  any  reader  who  contributes  the  most  practical 
and  helpful  article  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.  We  are  s])ecially  desirous  to  receive  items  that 
are  new,  technical  and  of  scientific  value.  Contribu- 
tions. other  than  the  winning  article,  that  possess  suffi- 
cient merit  will  be  published  with  full  credit  to  the 
author.  It  is  not  necessary  that  contributions  be  of 
special  literary  merit,  as  the  editor  will  edit — when 
necessary — all  material  submitted  to  this  department. 
-Vlthough  items  of  technical  interest  are  desired,  we 
do  not  desire  articles  that  involve  highly  scientific 
chemical  and  technical  formuhe  or  to  discuss  subjects 
in  language  that  is  incomprehensible  to  the  average 
amateur  or  professional  photographer.  In  short, 
it  is  the  editor's  aim  to  make  this  department  iin- 
ustialb/  interesting  and  to  avoid  “ dry-a.s-dust  ” arti- 
cles that  would  interest  only  the  trained  chemist  or 
physicist.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  every  reader 
of  Photo-Era  is  asked  in  order  that  we  may  make 
this  department  of  exceptional  practical  value  and 
interest  at  the  very  outset. 

That  Phenomenal  Mirror-Photograph 

Editor  of  Photo-Er.\  Magazine: 

1 chanced  to  see  an  article  in  December,  U)U),  Photo- 
Era,  “A  Phenomenal  Mirror-Photograph,"  ami  am 
glail  you  printed  .same,  inasmuch,  as  this  has  lieen  a 
pet  idea  of  mine  for  several  years.  1 have  explained 
several  times  my  views  of  the  possibility  of  this  prolilem 
to  friends,  but  they  always  lookeil  at  me  as  if  I belonged 
to  the  Fourth  Dimension  and  Perpetual  Mol  ion  cranks. 
I have  tielieved  for  some  time  that  the  ideal  ])hotogra|>h 
of  the  future  wouhl  not  depend  on  chemical  action  liy 
light  at  all,  but  would  be  made  by  optical  induction  on 
a smooth  metallic  plate  like  silver  or  aluminum.  This 
conclusion  was  ba.sed  on  the  present  Electron  'Pheory 
of  Light.  Heat  and  Electricity,  which  exjilains  in  the 
most  .satisfactory  way  of  any  theory,  the  various  elec- 
trical phenomena,  .\ccording  to  this  theory,  the  outer 
orbits  or  rings  of  electrons  surrounding  the  atom  nu- 
cleus. absorb  the  different  wave-lengths  of  liglit  by 
induction,  and  generate  a new  wave,  or  waves  of  al- 
most the  .same  intensity  and  frequency,  the  combined 
waves  forming  an  image  of  the  object  in  mirror,  with 
all  shades  of  color  as  an  electron  will  vibrate  in  unison 
with  any  wave-length.  Now,  if  the  electrons  that  form 
this  image  could  be  screened  from  the  internal  forces 
of  the  controlling  atom,  they  should  retain  their  tixeil 
positions,  responding  only  to  the  waves  of  light  their 
new  arrangement  was  tuned  to  by  the  record  object. 
This  fixing  of  the  electrons  might  be  accomplished  b,v 
the  aid  of  an  outside  electric  force,  and  the  addition  of 
a small  quantity  of  some  other  element  to  the  metallic 
plate  to  neutralize  or  stabilize  the  atomic  structure. 
'I'o  make  this  clearer,  I will  offer  the  following  analogy 
as  a parallel  case.  coil  of  cojjjier  wire  known  as  a 


solenoid,  or  a jiiece  of  soft  iron,  has  all  the  properties 
of  a permanent  magnet,  when  a current  of  electricity 
flows  in  the  coil  or  around  the  iron.  Hut  steel  with  a 
small  quantity  of  carbon  will  fix  the  electron-orbits  and 
maintain  the  magnetism  against  the  internal  forces  of 
the  atom.  If  the  mirror-image  your  correspondent 
mentioned  was  a reality,  it  must  have  been  recorded  by 
induction,  as  lightning  has  tremendous  inductive  ef- 
fects and  ])raetically  no  chemical  action. 

Fred  Tate. 

To  Overcome  Spots  in  Negative 

Doubtless,  many  other  amateurs  have  felt  the  use- 
lessness of  trying  to  retouch  a,  negative  that  has  a great 
many  clear  spots  in  the  sky.  Some  time  ago  a vaca- 
tion-negative— inqiossible  to  make  over — was  brought 
to  me  for  enlarging.  A contact  print  was  made  first, 
and  some  thirty  or  forty  black  spots  "adorned"  the 
sky  which  was  an  even  jiale  gray.  A few  spots  in  a 
tree  at  one  side  of  the  jiicture  and  some  in  the  rolling- 
waves  were  easily  dis|)osed  of;  then  a .sanqile  i>rint 
was  made,  by  contact.  The  .sanqile  [)rint  was  cut  on 
the  horizon-line — being  of  water  it  was  straight — and 
then  cut  about  the  tree.  The  top  half,  or  sky,  was  held 
in  place,  while  an  enlargement  was  made.  It  was 
found  that  the  edge  of  the  cut  paper  maile  a line  on 
the  print.  This  line  was  eliminated  by  using  a jiiece 
of  absorbent  cotton  moistened  in  bleaching-solution 
such  as  is  used  in  the  suliihide-toning  process.  This 
left  the  sky  free  of  siiecks,  clear  white,  in  fact.  Then 
several  sulxseiiuent  enlargements  were  made  in  the 
.same  way.  After  development,  but  before  fixing,  the 
sky  was  fogged  slightly.  Then,  after  fixing,  or  at  any 
time  later,  the  cotton  with  bleaching-solution  was  used 
to  obliterate  the  line  around  the  tree,  and  to  change  the 
<lull,  gray  sky  into  light  and  dark  areas,  giving  it  a 
cloudy  look,  much  more  ]deasing  than  a clear  white  or 
an  even  gray.  If  too  much  is  bleached  out,  it  may  be 
redeveloped  with  cotton,  wet  with  develo|>cr  and  di- 
lute<l  with  water.  This  method  can  be  usecl  in  one  way 
or  the  other  until  the  desired  etfect  is  produced.  Frints 
shouhl  be  washed  thoroughly  afterwar<ls.  In  case  the 
bleaching  is  not  done  until  after  the  prints  have  been 
washed  and  dried,  they  should  be  soaked  a few  min- 
utes before  bleaching  them. 

Gilman  I,\\e. 

Old  Hypo  Fixinji-Baths 

In  Mr.  Greene's  article  on  a small  finishing-plant, 
we  find  these  words:  "Theoretically,  the  amount  of 
silver  which  could  be  recovered  from  a tank  tilled  with 
exhausted  hypo,  would  be  worth  some  trouble:  thi- 
fact  that  the  tank  must  be  used  every  day  and  the 
silver  has  to  be  precijiitated  as  a snlpliide  makes  me 
doubt  the  advisability  of  bothering  with  it." 

Now,  practically  recovering  the  silver  from  old  h\|io 
baths  is  one  of  the  simplest  iiroeesses  in  |)liotography. 
and  may  be  of  great  value  v liere  a large  tra<le  is  done. 

In  my  own  small  jiractice,  1 simply  take  an  old  fix- 
ing-bath, [loiir  it  into  a vide-month  bottle  or  basin, 
and  place  a striii  of  zinc  into  the  sol  n I ion,  suspended  b> 
a bend  at  the  end  of  the  strip.  This  is  left  for  a few 


(lays,  and  then  the  clear  li(|uor  is  poured  off  and  the 
thick  residue  filtered.  The  zinc  is  clean-scraped  before 
putting  into  the  next  bath.  This  season  I gathered 
eleven  and  one-half  ounces,  for  which  the  Sheffield 
Smelting  Co.  sent  me  IDs.  !id. 

What  I would  impress  on  Mr.  Greene  and  our  assist- 
ants is  to  take  care  of  your  old  fixing-baths.  If  you  are 
using  ])lates,  film  and  paper  t>y  the  thousands,  you  may 
gather  a ten-pound  note  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Henry  IIolilxn,  in  The  British  Journal. 


Fixing  in  Thirty  Seconds 

At  a meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  Chem- 
ical Society  on  Friday  last,  November  38,  at  South 
Kensington,  Mr.  K.  Hickman  gave  a lecture  on 
"Photographic  Pastimes  from  the  Chemist's  ^'iew- 
Point." 

The  lecture — as  reported  in  the  “Times” — opened 
with  a demonstration  in  Hashlight-photography.  A 
"sna])”  of  the  audience  was  made,  and  also  a photo- 
graph of  the  chairman.  The  plates  were  then  given  a 
rai>id  develoi)ment  with  a lightning  wash;  fixation  in  a 
fixing-solution,  effective  in  thirty  seconds,  recently  dis- 
covered by  the  lecturer;  a further  washing  for  two 
minutes,  in  which  time  the  hypo  was  removed  by  dilute 
permanganate;  a Imth  for  two  minutes  in  formaline- 
solution,  after  which  the  ])late  was  rinsed,  dried  in  a 
stream  of  hot  air  from  a machine  of  the  lecturer’s 
design;  and  finally  printed  on  a lantern-plate.  Thus, 
within  half  an  hour  of  the  exposure  a lantern-slide 
photograph  of  the  chairman  was  projected  on  the 
screen. 

Later,  Mr.  Hickman  dealt  with  the  screen-plate 
method  of  color-photography,  which,  he  said,  by  its 
simplicity  and  the  beauty  of  its  productions  had  ousted 
all  other  methods  for  amateur-work.  The  lecturer 
projected  many  exanpiles  of  slides  made  by  the  Paget 
process, — flower  and  scenic  studies,  and  portraits. 


Reducing  Prints  on  Gaslight  Paper 

Perh.vps  we  m.ay  permit  ourselves  to  supplement  a 
remark  of  one  of  our  contril)ulors,  recently,  adds  'The 
British  Journal,  editorially,  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
uiiiible  to  recommend  any  ])rei)aration  or  formula  for 
reducing  the  depth  of  gold-toned  printing-out  j)aper 
ju-ints  which  had  been  printed  too  dark.  In  our  expe- 
rience the  ))ersulphate  reducer  is  one  which  works  excel- 
lently for  tills  ])urpose.  If  our  contriliutor’s  view  is 
that  no  reducer  can  be  used  on  an  over-printed  toned 
])riuting-out  paper  print  without  affecting  its  color, 
then  we  are  bound  to  agree  with  him,  but  at  the  .same 
lime  the  persul|ihate  reducer,  although  readily  etfect- 
ing  the  required  reduction  in  depth,  alters  the  color  of 
the  print  rather  favorabl.y  than  otherwise.  It  is  .some 
years  now  since  we  u.sed  it,  but  we  stilt  clearly  recollect 
the  excellent  tone,  sonietliing  in  the  direction  of  a cold 
black,  which  is  ])roducc(l  by  it.  .\nother  reducer 
which  has  a very  similar  action,  and  in  our  experience 
is  quite  satisfactory  in  use,  is  that  worked  out  by  Mr. 
Haddon,  and  consisting  (jf  about  ten  grains  of  jiota.s- 
sium  ferricyanide  and  twenty  grains  of  ammonium  sul- 
phocyanide  dissolved  in  four  or  five  ounces  of  water. 
It  cannot  lie  denied  tliat  tliese  reducers  are  iiiade(|uate 
when  I lie  oliject  is  to  reduce,  for  example,  one  of  a 
dozen  prints  in  order  that  the  wliole  lot  may  be  iden- 
tical; but  lliey  have  tlieir  use  in  cases  where  a single 
print  is  being  made  and  where  a mistake  in  printing, 
unless  it  can  be  rectitied,  may  lead  to  .some  consider- 
able lo.ss  of  lime  in  taking  a second  impression. 


The  Belitski  Reducer  for  Negatives  and 
Bromides 

In  disagreeing  with  “Practicus”  who  recommends 
Farmer’s  reducer,  Harold  Baker  writes  in  The  British 
Journal  as  follows; 

“My  experience  with  Farmer’s  reducer  is  exactly 
contrary.  When  I wished  to  reduce  a hard  negative 
I used  it  so  strong  that  it  acted  very  rapidly,  so  rapidly 
in  fact  that  the  dish  had  to  be  violently  rocked  to  en- 
sure even  action  over  the  whole  of  the  plate,  and  I 
always  kept  one  finger  under  a corner  of  the  negative 
so  that  I could  snatch  it  out  of  the  reducer  and  hold  it 
under  a strong  flow  of  water  from  the  tap,  which  was 
kept  running  during  the  whole  time,  so  that  not  a 
second  should  be  lost  in  turning  on  the  water.  The 
whole  time  of  the  reduction  would  not  exceed  ten  sec- 
onds on  many  occasions.  But  if  I wished  to  reduce 
the  shadow’s  without  affecting  the  highlights  I used  it 
so  dilute  that  the  operation  w’ould  take  ten  minutes 
or  longer.  I have  quite  given  up  using  this  reducer, 
except  when  I wish  to  make  a negative  more  brilliant 
to  put  sparkle  into  a lantern-slide  which  is  muddy. 

“For  the  last  year  or  two  I have  used  another  reducer 
for  softening  contrast;  it  is  known  as  Belitski’s.  It 
works  very  evenly,  attacks  the  dense  parts  first,  or  it 
ajrpears  to  do  so,  ami  reduces  the  shadows  only  w’hen 
a great  amount  of  reduction  is  attempted.  It  is  the 
best  reducer  of  bromide  i)iints  I have  ever  used.  It 
will  keep  in  good  condition  for  months  in  the  dark- 
r<joni,  is  always  ready  for  use,  and  may  be  used  re- 
peatedly till  exhausted. 

“It  is  made  by  dissolving  potassium  ferric  oxalate  23 
grains,  and  sodium  sulphite  18  grains,  in  water  1 ounce. 
When  dissolved,  a blood-red  solution  is  formed.  To 
this  are  added  a few  crystals  of  oxalic  acid.  As  soon  as 
the  red  solution  turns  green,  it  is  poured  off'  the  crystals, 
which  may  be  thrown  aw’ay.  Finally,  hypo,  130  grains 
in  }‘2  ounce  of  water,  is  added,  and  the  reducer  is  ready 
for  u.se.  Negatives  may  be  put  into  it  as  soon  as  they 
are  fixed,  unless  they  have  been  developed  with  ]>yro, 
and  the  fixing-bath  discolored  with  pyro.  In  such 
cases,  it  is  advisable  to  wash  the  negative  before  reduc- 
ing, to  avoid  an  ink-colored  stiun  formed  by  pyro  still 
remaining  in  the  film  and  the  iron  salt  in  the  reducer. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  ink  is  really  made  by  mi.xing  gallic 
and  iron  compounds.  As  the  .solution  keeps  indefinitely 
in  the  darkroom,  it  is  convenient  to  make  uj)  fifty  or 
more  ounces  at  a time,  and  it  is  then  always  ready  to 
reduce  either  negatives  or  jnints.  I have  not  tried  it 
for  print-out  silver  jrapers,  but  I should  think  that  it 
would  work  equally  well  with  them.  It  is  convenient 
to  make  up  this  reducer  with  a smaller  proportion  of 
water  when  making  a stock-solution,  as  it  works  rather 
slowly  for  negatives  if  irsed  at  tlie  strength  given  above, 
but  it  should  be  diluted  considerably  for  bromide  prints. 
It  will  not  reduce  toned  liromides. 

“Ammonium  persidphate  has  never  been  a favorite  of 
mine,  as  it  has  always  been  so  erratic  in  my  hands,  and 
has  more  than  once  ruined  a negative,  and  the  Belitski 
reducer  has  jn-oved  a good  substitute.  This  latter  is 
most  irseful  when  making  a series  of  negatives  on  iian- 
chromatic  plates,  for  instance,  when  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  even  density,  in  spite  of  ;dl  precau- 
tions in  using  exposure-meters,  standard  developers, 
and  timing-development;  the  density  of  the  negatives 
will  jiersist  in  coming  of  difl'erent  densities.  It  is  then 
that  tliis  reducer  is  so  useful,  because  the  den.ser  ones 
can  lie  brought  down  gradually  to  the  proper  density 
without  upsetting  the  projier  gradation.  I think  that 
lirofe.ssional  jihotographers  would  find  it  a most  useful 
addition  to  the  darkroom  solutions.” 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


E.  T.  Z. — The  general  opinion  is  that  glycin 
gives  the  finest  grain  negative;  hut  scientifically 
it  has  been  proved  that  there  is  no  apiJrcciahle  differ- 
ence in  grain  size  with  the  various  developers,  except 
with  paraphenylendiamin,  which  is  very  little  used. 
Glycin  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  not  affected,  as 
regards  rate  of  development,  by  air  dis.solved  in  water. 
It  works  cleanly,  and  provided  the  time  of  develop- 
ment is  not  prolonged  unduly,  it  gives  soft  negatives 
very  suitalde  for  enlarging.  An  excellent  formula  is: 

Glycin § oz. 

Sodium  sulphite J oz. 

Potassium  carbonate oz. 

Water  to (iOb  ozs. 


Rub  the  glycin  and  sulphite  into  a cream  with  about 
10  ounces  of  water,  then  add  the  carbonate  and  add  the 
rest  of  the  water.  This  takes  about  ten  times  the 
normal  time  of  development  to  obtain  the  same  degree 
of  contrast. 

With  reference  to  the  rodinal  query,  assuming  that 
Kodelon  is  paramidophenol.  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
good  developer  should  not  be  made  on  the  lines  sug- 
gested; but  as  a paramidophenol  liase  is  i)recipitated 
from  the  sulphate  or  hydrochloride,  and  Kodelon  is 
protiably  the  latter,  by  an  alkaline  suli)hite,  one  might 
stir  sucii  a mixture  forever  and  the  only  result  would 
be  a slow  oxidation  of  the  paramidophenol  and  the 
formation  of  a flark  color.  The  i>roper  way  to  make 
this  developer  is  to  dissolve  the  sulijhite  in  warm  water 
not  above  100°  F..  and  add  the  Kodelon  and  stir  for 
about  one  minute  and  then  add  the  .solution  of  caustic 
potash  in  small  quantities,  stirring  well  for  about  1.5 
seconds  after  each  adflition,  until  a perfectly  clear  .solu- 
tion is  oi)tained.  The  resultant  solution  may  be 
slightly  colored,  ljut  this  is  of  small  moment,  as  when 
diluted  for  use  it  will  be  ])ractically  white. 


S.  B.  H. — Complete  instructions  and  formulae 
to  produce  a bromoil  print — from  the  time  that 
the  bromide  j)rint  is  made  to  the  pigmenting  stage 
— calls  for  rather  a long  reply.  The  best  jilau  would 
be  to  ol)tain  the  “Wellington  Handbook"  published  by 
Messrs.  Wellington  and  Ward,  Fdstrec,  Herts,  Eng- 
land. We  have  in  stock,  “The  Oil  and  Ifrornoil  Proc- 
esses" t)y  F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S.,  ami  S.  L.  Goul- 
thurst  at  7.5c.  jkt  copy  postpaid.  These  books  con- 
tain a mass  of  u.seful  information,  full  instructions  for 
making  bromoil  prints,  including  formuhc.  In  Itrief, 
the  ])roce,ss  consists  of  bleaching  a thoroughly  fixed, 
washed  and  dried  bromide  print  in  a bleacher,  for 
which  the  following  is  a good  formula:  lO/o  sulj)hate 
of  coi)per-solution.  0 drams;  10%  potassium  bichro- 
mate solution,  i drams;  10%,  i)ota.ssinni-bronude  solu- 
tion. f drams;  pure  hyflrochloric  aciil,  '■I  dro|)s;  water. 
9 ounces.  'J'his  should  be  used  at  a temperat  lire  of 
from  0.5  to  7.5  degrees  Fahrenheit.  ,\fter  bleaching, 
the  [)rint  is  washed  in  water  at  a tenqx'rat  lire  of  70  to 
80  flegrees  Fahrenheit  and  fixed  in  sodium  hyposul- 
phite. 1 ounce;  soilium  sulidiite  (crystal),  Yi  ounce; 
water  up  to  10  ounces;  also  at  a temperature  of  7.5 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  is  next  washed  in  water  of  the 
same  temperature  anrl  should  then  be  ready  for  pig- 
menting; or  the  print  can  be  dried  after  lileaching. 


and  re-.soakeil  for  an  hour  in  warm  water  when  required 
for  pigmenting. 

W.  P.  .1. — The  fitting  of  a Compound  shutter 
to  a lens — provided  that  the  lens  itself  remains  the 
same — shouhl  not  upset  the  focusing-scale.  How- 
ever, without  knowing  exactly  what  has  been  done  we 
cannot  .say  whether  it  has  done  so  or  not.  It  may  be 
that  the  only  ditference  is  that  the  lens  is  at  a slightly 
ditferent  distance  from  the  plate,  in  which  case  a move- 
ment of  the  scale  bodily — or  else  a movement  of  the 
pointer  by  itself — would  l)e  all  that  is  necessary.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  shutter  may  have  been  fitted  in 
such  a way  that  it  has  altered  the  seiiaration  between 
the  two  com])onent  j)arts  of  the  lens.  This  would  have 
the  etfect  of  altering  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  and 
would  mean  that  an  entirely  new  scale  would  have  to 
be  made.  Were  the  camera  ours  we  should  remove  all 
the  film  from  it,  jilace  a jnece  of  groundglass  .so  that  the 
ground  surface  of  the  glass  occupied  exactly  tlie  posi- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  film,  o])cu  the  lens  to  full 
aperture  and  focus  it  some  evening  on  the  tlame  of  a 
candle  j)laced  at  various  measured  distances  away. 
By  covering  the  focusing-scale  with  a ])iece  of  gummed 
])aper  for  the  time  being  and  marking  on  it  the  <listances 
at  which  ililferent  objects  were  sharp,  you  would  be 
able  to  iletcrmine  whether  a new  .scale  was  necessary. 

K,  C. — To  reproduce  a negative  it  is  not  neces- 
•sary  to  ])hotograph  a print.  A negative  can  be  repro- 
duced by  making  a glass-positive  from  it — exposing  an 
ordinary  plate  under  the  negative  by  contact  in  a 
|)rinting-frame  and  then  by  (leveloi)ing  and  fixing  it  in 
the  usual  way.  F rom  this  positive  a fresh  negative  is 
made  l>y  a repetition  of  the  process.  It  is  very  im- 
])ortanl  in  both  ca.ses  to  expose  and  to  dev'clop  cor- 
rectly. The  exposures  are  usually  very  short — not  more 
than  a very  few  seconds  to  the  light  of  a candle  at  a 
distance  of  four  or  five  feet.  The  exposing  and  <level- 
oi/uig  must  be  d(3ue  in  the  darkroom. 

B.  L.  (’. — Portraits  may  be  made  in  a small 
room  and  with  a roll-film  camera.  However,  no 
lens-system  can  exercise  a favorable  iidlucnce  in  the 
case  of  a,  room  which  is  too  small.  If  you  ca.n  get  only 
.seven  feel  from  your  sitter,  you  will  not  be  able  to  do 
anvthing  very  much  in  the  way  of  portraiture. 
Whether  y on  use  a roll-film  camera  or  not  woubl  make 
no  ditference  in  the  quality  of  the  results,  except  in 
this  respect  that  for  in(ioor-i)ortrail urc  a camera 
which  does  not  ailmit  of  the  iiinure  being  focused  on 
tbe  grouudgla.ss  is  radically  unsuitalile.  We  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  portraits  cannot  be  made  with  it; 
they  may  be  made  with  any  camera;  but  tbe  ])hot()g- 
rapber  can  hardly  hope  to  do  .serious  work  under  such 
limitations,  d’lie  principal  requirements  for  a lens  for 
indoor-portraiture  are  a,  large  aperture  a.nd  a focal 
length  which  is  not  loo  long  for  the  room  chosen.  Only 
head-and-shouhler  ])orlraits  shouhl  be  attempted  in 
such  a room. 

W.  K.  ,M.  There  are  several  books  on  profes- 
sional photography  that  would  interest  yon. 
“Professional  Photography"  by  ('.  II.  Hewitt,  in  two 
volumes,  $1..50  ])ostpaid,  is  a.  gooil  text-book  that 
teaches  the  rmliments.  .Ml  hough  written  .several 
years  ago,  Mr.  Hewitt's  work  is  of  great,  value  to  the 
beginner  in  portrait  lire. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


VOUK  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


jr/iocver  sends  the  best  criticism  (not  over  150  words) 
before  the  twentieth  of  the  eurrcnt  month,  will  receive  from 
ns  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

The  tvinning  criticism,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below. 

Hoys  with  Dutch  gel-u|),  curly  hair  and  socks  .seem 
an  incongruity  wlien  jilaced  in  a meadow.  The 
camera-man  evidently  has  insisted  on  perfect  stillness 
and  attention;  even  the  dog  is  on  good  behavior.  The 
little  boy  is  in  an  awkward  position.  Had  he  been  on 
the  ground  playing  with  the  dog  and  the  older  l>oy 
an  interested  onlooker,  how  much  more  human  the 
general  result  would  have  been.  The  large  stone  be- 
hind the  dog’s  head  should  have  been  removed  or 
darkened  in  the  jirint.  The  technical  work  is  admi- 
rable. The  sky-rendering,  the  diti'usion  of  the  trees, 
the  choice  of  lighting  and  general  tone  are  all  fine. 
The  strong  horizontal  lines  are  subdued  by  the  ver- 
ticals of  the  figures  and  the  [)Ost  at  the  right.  There  is 
too  much  angularity  to  the  comiiosition — a stilted  pict- 
Ralph  A.  BAnroni). 

P.S.  This  is  my  first  attempt  as  an  “art-critic.” 
I have  always  lieen  extremely  interested  in  this  de- 
l>artment  and  believe  that  it  is  a great  helj)  to  as])iring 
Iiictorialists. 

This  picture,  with  its  siia]>i)y  contrasts,  gives  an 
effect  simihir  to  a wash-drawing  and  is  very  effective, 
though  the  art-editor  is  likely  to  explain  that  a softer 
]japer  or  a longer  exposure  would  give  Tuore  detail  in 


the  shadows  and,  consequently,  less  contrast.  I 
would  sympathize  with  Mr.  Dunning,  were  such  a 
criticism  offered;  it  would  be  almost  as  if  an  advertise- 
ment were  criticized  for  being  conspicuous. 

Cover  the  loiver  part  of  the  picture  (134  inches)  and 
the  remainder  will  be  found  “easier  to  look  at.”  The 
figures  of  the  children  would  no  longer  divide  interest 
with  the  dog.  The  reposeful  camera-consciousness  of 
the  dog  belies  the  appearance  of  naturalness  and  activ- 
ity in  the  children.  It  is  hazardous  to  suggest  how'  the 
dog  should  have  been  placed;  Init  artistically,  at  least, 
he  must  feel  the  weight  of  the  children  suspended  above 
his  back. 

If,  in  addition  to  curtailing  the  foreground  as  sug- 
gested, Mr.  Dunning  were  to  transform  (on  the  nega- 
tivej  the  to[)  of  the  dog’s  head  with  the  rock  behind  it 
into  a part  of  the  field,  and  soften  the  white  line  at  left 
of  the  smaller  boy,  two  distracting  features  would  be 
removed  and  a succes.sfnlly  harmonious  ]jicture  be  the 
Winn  W.  Davidson, 

Owing  to  the  height  of  the  fence,  it  is  difficult  to 
group  all  of  the  elements  in  one  picture.  Ilow'ever, 
I believe,  the  picture  could  be  improved  by  having 
the  operator  stand  farther  from  the  subject,  and  hold 
the  camera  about  six  feet  from  the  ground  (using  a 
ilireet-view  finder)  and  liy  eliminating  the  dog.  Rais- 
ing the  eamera,  would  cause  the  background  to  .separate 
from  the  fence-rail.  To  stand  farther  back,  would 
allow  the  ])hotographer  to  leave  more  space  at  the  left 
and  top.  Were  the  dog  removed,  we  would  eliminate 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICIZED  THIS  MONTH 


a disturbing  element  by  placing  all  of  the  attention  on 
the  children,  and  not  on  the  dog.  We  would  then 
remove  the  disturbing  foregrouml  by  trimming,  and 
leave  the  right  side  intact.  Will.^rd. 

A NICE,  clean,  clear-cut  and  yet  not  too  sharp  picture. 
The  boys  and  dog  too  nearly  occupy  the  center  of  the 
print.  The  upright  post  of  the  fence,  unfortunately, 
is  entirely  too  pronounced  and,  if  it  were  cut  out 
entirely,  the  print  would  be  greatly  im])roved.  If  the 
stone,  immediately  back  of  the  dog’s  head,  could  not 
have  been  moved,  then  the  dog’s  position  should  have 
been  changed,  as  this  gives  it  a most  peculiar  look  until 
one  has  figured  out  that  it  is  the  stone  wliich  produces 
this  peculiar  effect. 

The  dog  and  little  fellow  are  looking  directly  into  the 
eye  of  the  camera;  and  the  larger  boy,  while  looking 
away  from  the  camera,  still  appears  to  be  ])o.sing  for 
his  picture.  If  the  three  could  have  been  posed  to  be 
interested  in  each  other,  or  one  single  thing  attracting 
their  several  attentions,  it  seems  to  the  writer  tliat  a 
more  nearly  perfect  picture  could  have  been  obtaineil, 
eliminating,  of  course,  that  very  objectionable  post. 

Ernest  .1.  Fox. 

It  is  certainly  refreshing  to  see  such  perfect  tech- 
nique as  is  evidenced  by  Mr.  Dunning’s  print.  The 
exposure,  lighting,  values  and  all  the  other  technical 
problems  seem  to  have  been  worked  out  with  much 
skill.  The  photograph  contains  three  charming  por- 


traits; nevertheless,  it  is  not  a succe.ssful  picture  be- 
cause it  violates  the  very  essence  of  composition — 
I>rincipality.  Here  the  two  boys  and  the  dog  each 
strive  for  preeminence  and,  as  a result,  the  observer  is 
bothered  by  the  contending  elements.  Aside  from 
that,  the  figures  are  placed  in  the  most  unstable  of  all 
forms  of  comiiosilion,  i.e.  the  inverted  triangle.  An- 
other thing,  the  bars  have  no  visible  su])])ort  on  tlie 
left,  so  that  one  subconsciously  fears  for  the  safety  of 
the  youngsters.  .\lso,  the  lilack  patch  in  the  lower 
left  corner  is  rather  di.sagreeable.  As  it  stands,  the 
picture  is  a good  record,  Imt  not  a pictorial  photograph. 

Joseph  Corurn  Smith. 

The  subject  of  tliis  jiicture  is  wonderfully  expressive 
and  natural;  but  is  not  well  brought  out.  Tlie  child 
sitting  on  the  top  rail  would  lie  of  more  advantage  if 
it  were  stainling  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  fence 
looking  up  at  the  other  child.  A longer  exposure 
would  give  more  detail  in  tlie  sliaded  faces  of  the  chil- 
dren and  thus  more  expressiveness  of  the  main  theme 
— the  adventurousne.ss  of  childhood.  The  dog,  a very 
indifferent  guardian  of  his  youthful  charges,  would 
add  to  the  [hcture  if  sitting  in  front  of  the  fence  with 
his  attention  fixed  on  the  climbers.  'I'lic  lop  rail  of 
the  fence  should  not  be  in  direct  line  with  and  hiding 
the  horizon.  'I'he  camera  should  be  lowered  thus  imt- 
tiug  the  horizon  between  the  rails  and  accentuating  the 
height  of  the  fence.  The  heavy  black  border  should 


TiiE  criticism  directed  at  the  average  j)opiilar-mag- 
azine  cover,  Irecause  of  tlie  inevitable  picture  of  a pretty 
girl,  with  the  appearance  of  limited  intelligence  does 
not  apply  to  Photo-Era.  The  instances  when  an 
example  of  female  loveliness  has  adorned  the  front- 
cover  of  this  publication  are  extremely  rare,  and  even 
then  character  and  significance  have  been  strongly  in 
evidence.  In  the  present  case,  the  picture  (repeated 
on  page  129)  offers  material  for  earnest  contemplation 
and  visual  enjoyment.  The  Editor  must  plead  igno- 
rance regarding  Beth  Beri,  the  model  for  “Ariadne”; 
l)ut  if  the  latter  be  the  young  woman  who,  in  Greek 
mythology,  is  associated  with  Theseris  in  his  adventure 
in  the  Cretan  labyrinth,  then  the  scene  picturefl  by 
the  artist,  Louis  Fleckenstein,  the  well-known  photo- 
pictorialist,  is  easily  explained.  It  must  be  the  mo- 
ment when,  deserted  by  Theseus  on  the  island  of 
Naxos,  Ariadne  is  overcome  by  despair  ami  contem- 
|)lates  self-destruction.  The  scene  has  been  well 
“staged”  by  Mr.  Eleckenstein  and  also  admirably  in- 
terpreted. Both  artists  share  the  credit  for  this  ar- 
tistic accomplishment. 

The  frontispiece  is  one  of  a series  of  pictures  that 
accompany  the  story  of  an  actor-])hotographer  (Ham- 
ilton lievelle,  pages  132  to  137)  and,  in  historic  interest, 
may  still  be  associated  with  the  recent  national  holiday, 
February  22.  The  significance  of  Mr.  Revelle’s  pic- 
torial achievements — particularly  the  three  full-page 
plates,  published  in  this  Issue  through  the  courte.sy  of 
the  Century  Company,  New  York  City — will  be  ap- 
preciated after  a perusal  of  the  interesting  narrative 
of  his  photographic  experiences.  Of  the  author’s  force- 
ful personality,  as  expressed  in  these  large  plates,  there 
is  obvious  proof.  It  is  plea.sing  and  instructive,  also, 
to  olxserve  that  he  applies  the  principles  of  his  (the 
histrionic)  art  to  the  art  of  pictorial  photography, 
which  would  prove  that  a true  and  finished  artist — 
whether  a painter,  sculptor,  musician,  poet  or  actor — 
can  express  himself  succe.s.sfully  through  the  me<lium 
of  photography,  especially  when  he  is  so  accomplished 
an  executant  as  Mr.  Bevelle.  Here,  then,  we  have  an 
ol)ject-les.son  of  the  importance  of  a camerist’s  ability 
not  only  to  create  a ])icture  (the  initial  stage  of  finding 
and  developing  the  theme  or  subject),  but  still  further 
to  expre.ss  his  individuality  through  his  printing- 
medium;  for  Mr.  Bevelle  i)refers  to  ]>repare  his  own, 
as  do  Macnaughtan,  .Anderson  and  other  distinguished 
photo-pictorialists.  Data  contained  in  the  article. 

Herbert  B.  Turner  presents  an  alluring  topic,  the 
])hotogra])hy  of  architectural  treasures  in  Southern 
France  (pages  115  to  12.5) — one  which  is  not  difficult 
of  realization,  for  the  Editor  has  lieard  lliat  .several 
Americans  e(|uipi)ed  with  cameras  will  journey  to  the 
Midi  lie  la  France  during  tlie  revival  of  foreign  travel, 
tlie  in-esent  summer,  and  visit  the  very  jdaces  so  well 
pictured  and  described  by  our  friend  and  contributor, 
Herbert  Bryant  Turner.  Data:  France;  May  15  to 
.Inly  1:  Itichard  ^’erascope  15x107  mm;  matched 
2%-iiK-h  Carl  Zeiss  Tessar  lenses;  stop,  F/8;  1/75 

.second;  Eastman  Rapid  ( trthochromalic  (English); 
|)yro;  .Vrtnra  Carbon  Black  and  IVellington  Chamois 
Soft;  enlarged  by  Carl  Zeiss  I’rotar  lens. 

Much  of  tlie  charm  of  Kalherine  Bingham's  lake- 
view.  jiage  l.'il.  lies  in  its  ellijitical  arrangement,  d'lie 


foreground  is  extremely  attractive,  as  are  also  the  re- 
ceding irlanes  beyond.  Though  relatively  small,  the 
picture  makes  an  irresistible  appeal  by  its  pictorial 
beauty  and  thematic  originality. 

What  on  earth  are  those  Americans  doing  down 
there  in  Washington?  This,  {lerhaps,  is  what  is  worry- 
ing the  birds  of  Freedom,  whose  fathers  and  forefathers 
have  ever  been  on  guard,  ready  to  defend  the  Republic 
founded  by  George  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Patrick  Henry  and  other  distinguished  patriots  of  the 
War  of  Independence. 

These  young  masters  of  the  air  are  evidently  in  a 
serious  frame  of  mind;  and  well  they  may  be!  How- 
ever, we  shall  leave  them  to  their  meditations.  No 
doubt,  they  will  solve  the  problem  of  Americanism — a 
subject  that  appears  to  be  misunderstood  or  not  fully 
grasped  by  many  natives  of  this  broad  land  of  ours. 
Would  that  these  noble  birds — symbols  of  courage, 
power  and  loyalty — would  course  the  air  and  convey 
the  message  of  lofty  Americanism  to  every  part  of 
this  troubled  country  or,  if  necessary,  make  it  clear 
that  no  treachery  against  this  government,  no  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  American  rights  will 
be  tolerated. 

The  picture  has  much  pictorial  merit  other  than 
technical  excellence.  The  grouping  of  the  birds  is  par- 
ticularly happy,  and  the  absence  of  distracting  details 
is  to  be  highly  commended.  Data:  Lafayette  Na- 
tional Park,  Mount  Desert,  Maine;  July,  1919;  10 
A.M.;  thin  clouds  in  sky;  8 x 10  Century  Camera; 
12-inch  Voightlander  Dynar;  at  F/22;  1/5  second; 
Standard  Orthonon  plate;  M.Q.;  print  on  P.  M.  C. 
No.  0.  The  following  account  of  Mr.  Dockham’s 
exploit  is  reprinted  from  a Bar  Harbor  newspaper: 

“A.  S.  Dockham,  the  official  photographer  of  the 
Lafayette  National  Park,  has  succeeded  in  making  a 
]>hotograph  that  will  prove  of  great  interest  to  nature- 
lovers,  viz.  of  two  young  bald  eagles  in  their  nest  near 
Eagle  Lake. 

“The  nest  that  was  discovered  during  the  winter  by 
John  Rich,  one  of  the  park-rangers,  is  in  the  top  of  a 
high  majjle  about  fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  Mr. 
Rich  found  the  nest  when  the  parent-bird  was  building 
it,  and  it  has  been  under  observation  during  the  spring. 
When  the  young  eagles  were  hatched,  Mr.  Dockham 
decided  to  try  to  obtain  a photograph  of  them  in  the 
nest.  At  first,  he  tried  to  ])ut  his  camera  in  the  top  of 
a nearby  tree;  but  this  was  found  to  be  screened  to  a 
great  extent  l>y  the  foliage.  He  then  brought  a long 
extension-ladder  to  the  spot  with  much  difficulty  ami 
erected  a platform  on  which  the  ladder  was  raised. 
The  ladder-top  was  about  sixty  feet  aliove  the  ground 
and  commanded  a fine  view  of  the  nest.  He  clam])cd 
his  camera  on  the  ladder  and  led  a string  from  the 
shutter  to  the  crotch  of  the  tree  aViout  twenty  feet  lower. 
Here  he  stayed  and  watched  the  nest.  He  made  about 
a dozen  photographs,  three  of  which  were  very  suc- 
cessful. In  order  to  obtain  the  photographs,  he  was 
forced  to  remain  in  the  tree  for  about  five  hours.  The 
eaglets  moved  around  very  little,  and  a long  wait  was 
necessary  in  order  to  get  the  ])o.se  desired." 

“Sundown.  ' in  the  artist’s  best  style,  a])peals  to  us 
by  reason  of  its  well-expressed  idyllic  beauty.  The 
arrangement  and  spacing  arealike  admiralde.  Page  139. 
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Although  made  nearly  eighteen  years  ago,  the  hre- 
scene,  page  140,  is  still  a ])icture  of  absorbing  interest. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  artist,  Horace  A.  Latimer,  a con- 
spicuous picture  of  a spectacle  like  this — the  curving 
lines  of  hose — should  be  included  in  the  pictorial  com- 
position, even  if  the])rincipal  object  was  made  to  occupy 
the  middle  of  the  picture-area.  Thus  the  foreground 
.seems  to  have  sufficient  .solidity  to  bear  the  heavy 
burden  of  fire-engines,  buildings  and  onlookers.  To 
have  raised  the  eye  of  the  camera,  thereby  abbreviating 
the  foreground,  might  have  resulted  in  a commonplace, 
conventional  theme.  The  scene  lacks  nothing  in  truth 
and  in  true  pictorial  quality. 


Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

Guy  E.  Osborne,  the  author  of  "Meeting  a 
Necessity,”  page  143,  is  another  w(wker,  who  ai)])ears 
to  have  been  influenced  by  Jean  Francois  Millet,  of  the 
Rarbizon  school.  He  could  scarcely  have  studied  the 
work  of  a greater  master — if  such  has  been  the  case. 
The  subject,  method  of  expression  and  treatment  sug- 
gest the  intimacy  of  feeling  so  characteristic  of  the 
great  French  painter.  Rut  where  balance  often  is 
obtained  with  the  aid  of  color,  in  photography  tone- 
values  take  its  place.  Here,  however,  the  entrance  to 
the  cellar  attracts  umhie  attention;  indeed  the  entire 
feature,  with  the  door  swung  back  against  the  wall, 
struggles  for  supremacy  with  the  man  at  work. 
Divided  pictorial  interest,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the 
means  that  has  prevented  a comi)lete  artistic  triumph. 
Data:  December  ‘■2.5,  1!)1!);  bright  sunlight  (on  snow 
just  outside  the  entrance);  Sj/^-inch  T.  R.  .\nastigmat; 
at  stop  F Hi:  .5  seconds;  three  thicknesses  of  chiffon 
over  lens;  shadows  illuminated  with  20  grains  of 
flashpowder  placed  near  camera;  Hammer  Extra 
Fast:  pyro-soda;  contact-print  on  .\rtura  Iris  Ruff. 

Thomas  Flsum's  effort,  page  144,  shows  a sincere 
appreciation  of  the  workingman's  fitness  as  an  artist's 
model.  So  did  the  eminent  French  painters.  Millet, 
L'llerrnitte.  Rreton  and  Dagnau-Rouveret.  Partici- 
pants in  Piioto-Fra  comijetitions  are  showing  excellent 
judgment  in  this  respect.  The  po.se.  lighting  and  gen- 
eral treatment  in  i\Ir.  Flsum's  ]>icture  are  evidence  of 
first-rate  artistic  ability.  That  the  figure  occui)ies  the 
exact  center  of  the  i)icture-space  is,  perhai)s.  to  lie 
regretted.  It  is  not  a serious  fault,  however,  for  the 
whole  left  sifle  of  the  incture  is  (piite  interesting.  More 
sj)ace  at  the  right,  and  less  at  the  left,  also  a little  added 
to  the  top,  would  certainly  improve  the  general  a])- 
pearance  of  the  print.  As  to  the  title — one  more  in 
keeping  with  the  character  of  the  suljject  would  lie 
I)referable.  Data:  Indoors;  reflecte<l  liglit ; .3  seconds; 
lens  at  F !);  Orthonon  Plate:  enlargecl  on  P.  M.  C. 
Rromide. 

.\mong  the  numerous  meritorious  Honorable  Men- 
tions is  Joseph  Ronanno's  of  what  a]>pears  to  be  the 
waiting-room  of  a railway-station,  with  the  figure  of  a 
man  reading.  The  technical  quality  is  admirable, 
although  the  back  of  the  camera  evidently  was  not 
plumb  during  the  ex|)0sure.  Data:  ('ambridge, 

^_Iass.:  February;  1 i-.m.;  bright  light;  Frnemann 

1 X 2}^  camera;  .‘fj/^-inch  Do[)i)cll  .Vnasligmat; 
stop.  F ti;  ] second:  Flastman  film;  _M.  (L;  eidarge- 
ment  on  P.  M.  No.  2. 

Nothing  finer,  with  regard  to  composition  and  [)ic- 
torial  effect,  than  “Fishing-weather,"  page  14(i,  has 
come  from  the  well-filled  j)ortfolio  of  fieo.  4V.  French. 
'I'his  picture  apj)eared  f>riginally  in  July,  1!)1H,  I’iioto- 
Fr.\.  but  is  nsefi  as  an  example  of  artistic  interf)reta- 
tion  in  connection  with  the  next  subject  for  conipetition. 


Data;  August,  2.30  p.m.;  rainy;  5x7  Tele-Photo 
Poco;  rear  lens  of  9-inch  R.  & L.  R.  R.;  stop,  IkS. 
1(5;  2 seconds;  Standard  Plate;  pyro;  enlarged  on 
P.  M.  C.  No.  8;  cloud  printed  in. 


Beginners’  Competition 

“November,”  ]iage  149,  certainly  is  a beautifully 
compo.sed  winter-scene.  The  connoi.s.seur  is  ])lea,sed  to 
observe  how  admiraljly  the  princijial  objects  are  placed, 
how  they  separate  the  picture-planes,  and  to  admire 
the  interesting  and  yet  not  oljtrusive  character  of  the 
young  snow,  not  to  neglect  the  short,  curving  road  in 
the  distance.  Air.  Rodgers,  the  author  of  this  highly 
satisfactory  achievement,  evinces  an  artistic  under- 
standing and  technical  ability  of  a high  order,  and  one 
is  justified  to  exqject  from  him  as  good,  if  not  better 
things  in  the  future.  Data:  Winnii)eg  City  Park; 

early  in  November;  between  3 and  4 p.m.;  bright  sun- 
light; speed  Graphic,  33^  x 4j^;  5-inch  Tessar  Ic, 
1’  4.5;  stop,  F,  1(5;  8-time  ray-filter;  two  seconds; 
Speed-Pack;  Premo  Tank-powders;  enlargement  on 
Eastman  Rromide  Rough. 

“Rolling  Waves,”  page  150,  indicates  the  dark 
waters  of  the  Northern  Pacific  coast  in  admirable  per- 
spective, as  seen  from  a rocky  ])romontory.  M'hatever 
the  cause,  the  camera  was  not  held  i)roperly  during 
exi)osure;  ami  to  trim  the  print  as  it  should  be,  would 
mean  to  sacrifice  a large  part  of  the  tree.  ITnderex- 
posure,  owing  to  the  use  of  a ray-filter,  is  responsible 
for  the  black  appearance  of  the  near  objects.  Data: 
July,  1918;  1 p.m.;  <1uI1  light;  Premo  Junior  (2j^  x 3j<i) ; 
33<4-inch  achromatic  lens;  sto]),  F’/8;  1,25  .second 

with  ray-filter;  Premo  Film-Pack;  pyro  in  tank;  en- 
larged on  P.  M.  Rromide  No.  2. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  picture  offered  this  monlh  to  our  contributing 
critics  for  consideration  is  “Attention,"  by  C.  Fk 
Rellemere. 

Data:  June;  bright  light;  4x5  Premo  camera; 
rapid  rectilinear  lens;  stop,  F.'Ki;  1 ,<  25  second; 
( ramer  Iso  Medium;  jnro  in  trav;  P.  M.  (’,  Rromide 
No.  4. 

Flashlight  Exposures 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  when  making  flashlight- 
pictures,  states  the  good,  old  Hrilisli  JoiiriKil,  that  the 
<listance  between  the  flash  and  the  subject  regulates  the 
amount  of  power  that  is  nece.s.sary  to  be  consunusl  to 
give  sufficicTit  exi)osnre — that  is  to  say,  when  using  a 
|)owder  of  which  thirty  grains  will  give  a sat i.sfactorx’ 
negative  of  a head  at  five  feet  from  the  lamp,  over  an 
ounce  would  lie  re(|uire<l  if  the  flash  were  removed  to 
six  times  the  distance,  or  thirty  feet  away.  This  can 
lie  seen  by  examining  most  flaslilight-])ictnres  of  din- 
ners and  meetings,  in  which  the  near  figures  will  be 
seen  to  be  over-expo.sed,  while  the  more  distant  ones 
are  almost  in  darkness.  J'his  indicates  the  desiraliilit 
of  firing  the  flash  as  near  to  the  .subject  as  is  consistent 
with  even  illumination  of  liolli  sides  and  keeping  the 
flash  out  of  the  fielil  of  the  lens.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  results  we  have  .sc(>n  have  lieen  olitained  liy 
tiring  the  flash  behind  a high  screen  hidfway  between 
the  lens  and  the  front  of  the  groiqi.  .Many  photogra- 
phers, when  working  single-handed,  are  in  the  habit  of 
firing  the  flasli  on  a level  with  the  camera,  of  course, 
at  a good  elevation,  ami  in  this  case  the  shorter  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  the  more  effective  will  lie  any 
given  (|iiantity  of  powder. 


ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  Story  of  a Lost  Secret 

It  happened  fifteen  years  ago,  during  tlie  days  of 
freak-i)liotograi)liy — now.  Heaven  be  praised!  a tiling 
of  tlie  past.  The  heroine  of  this  sad,  tearful  story  was 
a jihotographer  of  eminent  ability  anil  international 
rejiutation.  Portraiture  and  genre  were  her  special- 
ties. At  about  that  time  she  became  identified  with  a 
coterie  whose  members  went  to  extremes  in  the  exjires- 
sion  of  their  ideas,  and  were  regarded  as  fanatics.  One 
of  these  devotees  used  to  hold  exhibitions  of  strange, 
mystic  arrangements  in  his  home.  They  hung  on  the 
walls,  a lighted  candle  at  the  side  of  each  freak.  The 
visitor — com])elled  to  siib.scribe  to  the  regulations  of 
the  cult — slipped  his  feet  into  slip]>ers  and,  holding  a 
lighted  tajier  in  one  hand  and  a lily  in  the  other,  rever- 
ently a])proached  and  examined  one  jiictnre  after  an- 
other. Those  were  strange,  awe-ins]hring  days.  They 
are  gone,  but  not  forgotten. 

Airs.  X.  was  conservative  in  her  expre.ssions  of  ado- 
ration ami.  in  her  photographic  practice  contented  her- 
.self  with  imiiarting  a reasonable  degree  of  nnconven- 
tionalism.  Some  of  her  impressions  were  really  nolile 
and  poetic  in  conception.  Her  technical  method,  how- 
ever, was  emiihatically  unique — a kind  of  uniformly 
nebulons  haze  characterizing  her  prints.  The  effect 
was  not  altogether  disjileasing,  yet  it  was  the  source  of 
much  speculation  among  members  of  the  coterie  just 
what  means  she  employed  to  produce  it,  and  the  tpies- 
tion  was  politely,  but  firmly  evaded  by  Mrs.  X.  As 
an  examination  of  the  prints  revealed  not  the  slightest 
clue  to  the  mystery,  the  janitor  who  cleaned  the  studio 
each  evening  was  pressed  into  service  and  instructed 
how  to  .search  the  premi.ses  for  evi<lence.  He  failed 
ingloriou.sly.  The  conspirators  next  apirroached  the 
printer;  but  when  that  worthy  declared  that  only 
straight  prints  were  ]>roduced  in  Mrs.  X.'s  studio,  and 
that  “it  was  all  in  the  negative,”  the  investigation  was 
abandoned.  One  d:iy  later,  it  was  discovered  that 
.Mrs.  X.  had  been  overtaxing  her  strength  and  needed  a 
slmlio-assistant.  Her  competitors  were  overjoyed,  for 
they  saw  an  opportunity  to  gain  their  j)oint  with  the 
aid  of  a si)y  in  the  person  of  a ca|)able  and  plausible 
young  woman  whom  they  “fixed”  and  sent  to  Mrs.  X. 
as  a candidate  for  the  i)osition  of  assistant  studio-artist. 
'I'he  i)lot  failed,  for  Mrs.  X.  decided  to  make  her  own, 
persotial  selection,  which  ])roved  to  be  her  niece — ener- 
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sluilio,  including  the  large  portrait-camera,  inside  and 
out.  Peeking  through  the  camera-lens,  she  noticed 
that  it  was  dim.  She  ]»romptly  detached  it,  ami  gave 
it,  also,  a thorough  cleaning,  removing  with  an  im- 
maculate chamois-skin  the  layer  of  <lust  that  covered 
the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  lens.  Re])hicing  the 
lens,  she  gave  a sigh  of  satisfaction,  knowing  that  her 
coiTscieiitious  labors  would  greatly  please  her  employer. 

Mrs.  X.  was  on  hand,  the  following  UKjrning,  to  make 
an  important  sitting  at  ten  o'clock.  .Vfter  having 
po.sed  her  sitter,  she  rai.sed  the  am|)le  focusing-cloth  and 
noticed  an  unusually  brilliant  image  on  the  groundglass. 
She  rushed  to  the  front  of  the  camera  and  feverishly 


unscrewed  the  lens.  Looking  through  it,  she  uttered 
a louil  cry  and  dropped  to  the  floor  in  a faint.  The 
secret  that  she  had  guarded  successfully  for  several 
years  had  been  di.scovered — 'twas  but  a dusty  lens! 

The  Limit  of  Conceit 

Xo  artist,  perhaps,  has  ever  exceeded  Whistler  in  his 
vnanifestation  of  personal  conceit.  The  story  that  is 
tohl  about  his  opinion  of  one  of  his  own  pictures,  when 
it  was  exhibited,  with  works  by  other  artists,  in  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  London,  many  years  ago,  is 
matched  in  impmlence  by  one  that  is  remembered  in 
connection  with  an  old-time  pictorialist,  whose  excres- 
cence of  self-esteem  embarrassed  the  size  of  his  hat. 
It  frequently  fell  off  during  moments  of  heated  discus- 
sions on  advanced  photography.  The  story  goes  that 
he  had  a picture  in  an  exhibition  of  what  his  opponents 
facetiously  termed,  “Freak-Photography,”  in  a New 
York  art-store,  about  fifteen  years  ago.  Meeting  a 
friend  who  had  just  entererl  the  place,  and  who  was  be- 
wildered by  the  large  array  of  ])hotograph.s,  the  apostle 
of  high  photographic  art  took  him  up  to  his  picture 
that  represented  an  Eve-like  figure  clasping  a large 
glass-globe.  After  the  friend  had  expressed  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  mastertiiece,  he  asked  the  photographer 
if  there  were  any  other  pictures  he  would  advise  him 
to  look  at.  “Other  i)ictures.^”  replied  his  majesty  in 
a tone  of  horror,  “Other  i)ictures!  There  are  no  other 
pictures.  You  are  through!” 

“What’s  in  a Name?’’ 

Ue.vders  of  Photo-Era  may  remember  the  develop- 
ing-agent  Elon,  that  was  made  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  and  enjoyed  much  popularity,  several  years 
ago.  All  the  same,  I did  not  know,  until  quite  recently, 
tliat  this  sui>posed  trade-name  was  so  highly  esteemed, 
that  it  served  as  a baptismal  name.  Thus  I read  in 
The  Sun  of  one  Elon  H.  Hooker. 

Now  that  George  Eastman  has  had  additional  fame 
thrust  upon  him,  through  his  munificent  gift  of  $11,- 
000,000  to  the  Mas.sachusctts  Institute  of  Technology, 
being  hailed  as  the  Kodak  King,  I should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear,  before  long,  that  some  prosperous 
Kodak  dealer — if  not  our  friend,  Frank  King — had  his 
boy-bal)y  christened  “Kodak.”  Thus,  a generation 
hence,  for  instance,  “Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I now 
present  to  you  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Kodak 
King!” 


The  Value  of  Photo-Era 

In  answer  to  onr  request  for  certain  back  uuml)ers 
we  receive  replies  staling  that  we  can  be  accommodated 
at  fifty  cents  and  upwartls  per  copy. 

Here  is  a specimen  reply: 

Photo-Era:  In  answer  to  your  ad  in  the  December 
liJlit  Photo-Era,  asking  for  back  number  of  Se])tember 
1!)18,  1 let  you  know  that  I have  this  C(>i)y  and  that  I 
will  dispo.se  of  it  for  81.25. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Help  the  Salvation  Army! 


Spirit-Pictures  by  Kinematograpliy 


It  is  not  necessary  for  ns  to  remind  onr  readers  of 
the  magnificent  and  self-sacrificing  work  that  was 
done  by  the  Salvation  Army  during  the  war.  The 
same  efficient  organization  is  engaged  in  home  service 
work  which  includes  the  care  “of  unfortunate  mothers 
and  nameless  little  children,  hundreds  of  widows  and 
orphans,  thousands  of  convicts  in  prison-cells,  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  homeless  and  friendless,  countless 
numbers  of  America's  sick,  crippled,  unfortunate  and 
misfit  men.  women,  and  children.  The  enemies  now 
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are  the  age-old  foes  of  mankind — wickedness,  degra- 
dation, poverty,  sickness  and  misfortune.  The  soldier, 
sailor  or  marine  may  be  back  at  desk,  j)low  or  machine; 
bnt  the  Salvation  hnl  or  lassie  is  still  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight.  From  the  morning  to  the  evening  of  life  there  is 
no  mi.sfortune.  no  dark  hour,  but  the  Salvation  Army 
stands  ready  with  the  helping  hand,  the  simple,  under- 
standing .service."  Every  true  American  will  step  for- 
ward and  see  to  it  that  the  Salvation  .\rmy  Home  Ser- 
vice Fund  of  l!b20  is  many  times  oversubscribed. 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  Xational  Heafl- 
f|uarters,  l'2-2  West  1+th  Street,  Xew  York  City  or  to 
local  corps. 

George  Eastman  for  President 

The  inevitable  has  occurred — George  Eastman  has 
been  suggested  lyv  a Springfield  (Mass.)  new.s])aper  as 
candidate  for  president  of  the  Fnited  States.  It  is  a 
fitting  honor  following  the  jjnblic  announcement  that 
he  is  the  man  who,  for  a number  of  years,  known  only 
as  "Mr.  Smith."  gave  a munificent  sum  f>f  money 
to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  'rechnology.  He 
was  not  only  the  founder  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
jjany,  but  he  devoted  all  his  aliility  ami  energy  to  the 
.systematic  and  successful  upbuilding  of  that  remark- 
able institution — a task  that  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  a man  of  genius.  ,\s  a captain  of  industry,  a 
man  of  high  character  and  exemplar  of  lofty  .Vmericaii- 
ism,  George  Eastman  has  no  superior,  and  it  is  but 
natural  that,  as  the  country  is  eagerly  .seeking  men  of 
that  stamj)  to  guide  .America  out  of  the  present  mael- 
>trom  of  confusion  ami  mismanagement,  he  should  be 
mentioned  in  so  flatteriug  a manner.  But  a man  of  Ids 
natural  modesty  and  dislike  of  public  disjilay  could 
si'arcely  be  exi)ectefl  to  consider  the  Imuor  with  which 
hi'  name  has  been  so  recently  associated. 


Apropos  of  s])irit-pictures,  which,  as  an  amusement, 
are  again  engaging  the  attention  of  amateur  photogra- 
phers on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  we  reprint  an  article 
from  July  Photo-Er.x,  191;5,  that  appeared  originally 
in  an  English  cotemijorary. 

“Considerable  interest  is  I)eing  manifested  in  the 
latest  kinematograph  illusion,  the  ‘ Kinoplastikou.' 
which  is  now  imstalled  at  the  Scala  Kinemacolor  Thea- 
ter in  Charlotte  Street.  London.  The  principle  by 
which  these  s|)irit-pictures  are  produced  reminds  one 
of  Professor  Pepjjer's  ghosts,  that  created  .so  much 
interest  many  years  ago. 

"Here  is  a lirief  explanation  of  this  new  system 
of  projection.  In  a fireproof  chamber  l)cneath  the 
stage  is  the  kinematograph  projector,  the  rays  of  light 
from  which  strike  a mirror  placed  some  distance  from 
the  lens.  The  rays  are  then  diverted  by  the  mirror 
on  to  a .semi-transparent  medium  which  lies  flat  in  an 
opening  in  the  stage-flooring.  This  medium  arrests 
the  rays,  but  allows  the  ijrojected  picture  to  jmss 
through  until  it  falls  on  a large  sheet  of  ])late-glass 
placed  immediately  over  the  oi)ening  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty-five  degrees.  The  light-rays  are  not  de- 
tected by  the  audience,  and  the  moving  figures  ajjpear 
to  stand  out  in  relief  on  the  stage;  with  the  absence  of 
a screen — the  glass  not  being  visible  to  the  spectator — 
the  illusion  is  complete.  We  understand  that  the 
making  of  the  jiictures  for  the  Kiuoidastikon  involves 
but  little  expen.se  and  troulJe,  as  all  the  actors  are 
ol)liged  to  dress  in  white.  The  illusion  has  proved  \ery 
successful  in  N’ienna,  where  it  was  first  shown,  and  it 
should  come  as  a welcome  addition  to  the  excellent 
program  already  j)reseuted  by  Mr.  Charles  Frbau 
at  the  Scala." 


Photographers’  Association  of  New  England 

We  have  received  reliable  information  that  the  aii- 
mial  convention,  IDJO.  of  the  Photogra])hers'  .Associ- 
ation of  New  Englaml  is  to  be  held  Se])tember  i7  to 
.‘50,  inclusive,  at  Springfield,  Mass.  The  convention- 
program  will  be  announced  in  due  time. 


Herbert  Bryant  Turner  E’n  Tour 

Our  esteemed  contributor,  Herbert  Bryant  Tui'iier, 
who.se  large  ami  varied  collections  of  i)ho1ographs  are 
due  to  their  author's  ])ropcnsity  for  glol)e-trott  iug.  had 
scarcely  concluded  a highly  succes.sfnl  |>hotogra|ihic 
visit  to  the  landing-i)laces  of  the  Pilgrims-  l’ro\ince- 
town  and  Plymouth.  Alassachusctt.s — when  he  started 
off  for  Barbados,  W.  1.  He  look  with  him  not  only 
his  family,  but  ,sever:d  iihotogra[)hic  e(|uii)ments  wilh 
ade(|uate  material,  so  that  during  a month's  visit  to 
this  delightfully  i)icturesf|ue  island,  he  is  very  likely  lo 
make  a large  number  of  typically  beautiful  picluri's. 
AVhereas  Boston  is  chilly  aTid  blustering,  during  the 
moiitli  of  .March,  Barbados  is  very,  very  hoi,  but  filled 
with  rare  pictorial  material.  Theli’i])  lo  Itiirbados  and 
back  is  .said  lo  be  deliglilful. 
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A Lecture  on  Girls 


OuK  good  friend  and  confrere,  Edward  F. 
liigelow’,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  editor  of  The  Guide  to 
Nature,  announces  that  he  has  prepared  “a 
new  lecture  for  adults  from  a half  century’s 
personal  acquaintance,  more  careful  observa- 
tions and  a wider  range  of  unique  experiences 
with  girls  than  by  any  other  man  in  America. 
The  lecture  has  a wide  range  of  inspiration, 
education,  philosophy  and  humor.  It  is  by  an 
experienced  lecturer  and  in  a class  by  itself.  It 
is  well  adapted  to  Women's  Clubs,  Teachers’ 
and  Parents’  Associations  and  similar  organiza- 
tions.” For  terms  and  dates,  address  Edward 
F.  Bigelow,  Arcadia,  Sound  Beach,  Conn. 


The  Cadbys  in  vSwitzerland 

Ouu  London  correspondents,  the  Cadbys, 
have  been  spending  the  winter  at  Miirren, 
Switzerland,  after  an  absence  of  about  six 
years,  or  since  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War. 
This  famous  summer-  and  winter-resort — dear 
to  the  heart  of  every  Englishman  who  has  been 
there  — is  situated  high  above  the  Lauter- 
brunnen  Valley  (.5, .500  feet)  and  affords  a mag- 
nificent view  of  the  Jungfrau  range.  The 
winter-sports  are  particularly  alluring  to  English- 
men; but  the  Editor  recalls  several  visits  to 
this  iiis])iring  region — in  1889,  1902  and  1904 — 
enjoying  the  wonderful  scenery  and  the  beau- 
tiful Alpine  flora,  as  his  camera-pictures  help 
him  very  pleasantly  to  remember. 


A Lens-Innovation 


SPIKIT-lUIOTOGR.\PU 


Photographs  Made  Without  Charge 


We  wish  to  call  our  readers’  attention  to 
an  illustrated  feature-article  by  a distinguished 
American  amateur  photographer,  which  is  to 
appear  in  ,\pril  Photo-Er.\.  The  article  will 
describe  in  detail  an  innovation  in  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  lenses. 


.Vx  interesting  feature  of  the  spirit-photographs 
made  to  order  l)y  Wm.  Hope  of  Crewe,  England,  is 
tlie  fact  that  he  positively  refu.ses  to  accept  any  pay- 
ment for  them.  Indeed,  he  is  said  to  request  that  the 
customer  sign  a paper  to  that  effect.  There  may  be 
reasons  for  his  generosity.  First,  the  i)hotograph.s — 
as  may  be  seen  l>y  the  accompanying  illustration — are 
technical  atrocities  and,  probably,  he  feels  ashamed  to 
ask  for  remuneration.  Second,  to  treat  the  matter 
commercially,  might  offend  the  s])irit  of  the  dei)arted 
whose  portrait  has  been  .so  obligingly  impre.s.sed  upon 
I he  i)hotogra])hic  plate.  Besi<les,  the  photographer, 
who  i)o.ses  as  an  >mobtrusive,  UTiso])histicated  ami  in- 
genuous carpenter  with  no  knowledge  of  photograi.hy, 
and  acts  his  parts  admirably,  is  undoubtedly  a member 
of  a synilicate  which,  through  :(  nimble  repre.sentative 
Tiow  api>earing  before  gullible  (interested)  audiences  in 
.\merica,  will  <livide  the  casily-wim  gold  dollars  among 
its  members,  including  the  innocent  ])liolograi)her. 
Fifly-fifly  is  the  liasis  on  which  the  enterpri.se  proba- 
bly is  managed.  .Vs  to  the  alleged  S])irit-photograi)hs 
just  look  at  IhemI  What  a calumny  oti  a rc.spectable 
spirit!  Who  would  be  willing  to  have  the  spirit  of  a 

invoked  by  the  English  photogra])her  look  like  cut- 
throats or  imbeciles,  rather  than  gentle,  honest  beings 


Metropolitan  Section  of  P.  P.  S.  of  New  York 

The  Metropolitan  Section  held  its  first  informal 
dinner  of  the  New  Year  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  the  even- 
ing of  January  14.  The  dinner  was  tendered  to  Mr. 
.John  II.  Garo,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Our  other  guest  was 
Dr.  E.  C.  K.  Mees.  of  the  Research  Laboratory  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

.Vfter  Ihe  dinner,  Mr.  Dudley  Hoyt,  the  chairman, 
addressed  the  members  and  spoke  very  feelingly  of  the 
.siip])ort  that  was  given  him  under  the  new  order  of 
things  and  was  exceedingly  gratified  at  the  large  at- 
tendance. Concluding  his  remarks,  he  introduced  “the 
boy  of  yesterday,  the  workman  of  to-day,”  Mr.  Garo, 
who  si)oke  interestingly  in  a reminiscent  mood. 

Following  .Mr.  Garo,  Dr.  Mees  gave  a very  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  lecture  on  emnlsion-making  ami  the 
dcveloi)ing-agencies,  illustrated  w ith  .stereopticon-views. 

.Vt  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture,  he  answered  many 
(|uestions,  and  a rousing  vote  of  thanks  was  extended 
to  him. 

The  section  went  on  record  as  favoring  the  Daylight 
Saving-Law%  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  notify 
Mr.  Marcus  Marks,  I’resident  of  the  National  Daylight 
.Vssociatioii  to  that  effect, 

L.  L,  Die  .VxQUiN'os,  Sccr,iari/. 
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CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


Five  hundred  exposures  a second!  It  is  exhausting 
for  an  ordinary  jihotographer  to  contemiilate  such 
hustling  through  of  film.  But  we  are  asked  to  helieve 
that  this  is  the  record  in  film-photography  of  two  French 
scientists,  MM.  Abrahams  and  Bloch.  They  used 
electric  sjiarks  emitted  by  a special  apparatus,  and  were 
able  to  take  a detailed  and  accurate  kinematograjih- 
reeord  of  the  track  of  a revolver-bullet.  This  invention 
M-ill  enable  precise  photographs  to  be  made  of  every 
form  of  movement  in  the  human  organism.  Really, 
one  would  hardly  think  such  velocity  necessary.  F'ive 
hundred  exposures  a second!  We  repeat  it  almost  with 
a sigh,  and  can  only  use  the  words  of  another  story, 
and  say  “Let's  hope  it  isn’t  true.” 

It  has  just  been  stated  in  the  law-courts  by  Mr. 
Justice  Rowlatt — no  doubt,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
but  camera-men — that  a photograjiher  is  neither  an 
artist  nor  a professional  man.  The  case  arose  on  an 
appeal  by  Mr.  II.  C.  Saunders,  photographer  of  Vic- 
toria Street,  London,  against  the  ruling  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Commissioners,  which  held  him  liable  for 
excess-profit  duty.  Mr.  Saunders,  it  seems,  regarded 
photography  as  a hobby,  and  in  1912  he  took  a studio 
in  Victoria  Street.  During  a period  of  three  years,  he 
made  no  profit.  However,  his  sitters  increa.sed,  and 
he  now 'charges  from  8 to  10  guineas  for  a single  print, 
for  the  rea.son  that  he  studies  the  sitter  and  compo.ses 
the  picture  in  his  mirul,  doing  just  what  a portrait- 
painter  would  do.  The  Solicitor-General  .said  that 
historically  the  Church,  Medicine  and  the  Law  were 
regarded  as  the  professions.  The  common  ground  of 
each  was  preparatory  study  and  mental  training.  Bro- 
fession  was  intended  to  be  a word  of  limitation  as  op- 
posed to  commercial  business,  and  it  must  depend  on 
mental  qualifications. 

Mr.  Saunders  lost  his  case,  and  we  cannot  helj)  think- 
ing that  the  definition  of  "profession”  needs  overhaul- 
ing, for  there  are  many  professions — we  mean  occupa- 
tion.s — of  the  present  day  that  require  quite  as  much 
preparatory  study  and  mental  training  as  any  one  of 
the  professions  namcfl.  But  apart  from  this,  wlio  is 
this  photographic  .Mr.  Saunders  who  can  command 
ten  guineas  for  a single  jirint,  and  has  to  pay  excess- 
profit  duty  on  his  business?  Photographers  are  doing 
extraordinary  well;  but,  from  all  we  hear,  the  price 
named  is  near  the  top-figure  per  dozen  in  London,  at 
the  present  moment.  Possibly,  we  may  see  .Mr. 
Saunders'  work  at  the  next  Salon. 

.\t  the  Carpentier-Beckett  fight,  about  which  most 
people  seem  to  have  been  more  excited  and  interested 
than  in  the  war,  the  kinema  operators  were  jirecariously 
su.spended  over  balconies,  loops  of  rope  being  provided 
for  them  to  rest  their  feet  in.  Presumably,  they  were 
perched  in  this  curious  [losition  to  prevent  the  ol)strnc- 
tion  of  the  view  of  the  four  or  five  thousand  si)ectators, 
many  of  whom  paid  ten  guineas  for  a .seat.  There 
must  have  been  jdenty  of  kinema-filrn  left  over,  for  tlie 
fight  was  more  than  all  over  in  a couple  of  minutes. 

The  well  known  English  paper.  Truth,  in  reviewing 
a book,  called  " England  in  France,”  which  is  iirofusely 
illustrated  with  full-page  drawings  and  thuml)-nail 
sketches,  gives  us  photographers  a nasty  hit  by  ob- 
serving that  "the  i)encil  of  the  artist  reveals  so  much 
more  than  the  brainless  camera.’'  This  may  be  so,  and 


we  should  be  the  last  to  deny  to  drawing  its  originality 
and  beauty.  But  to  dub  the  camera  brainless  is  quite 
another  matter,  and  we  smile  good-naturedl,\'  at  the 
idea  when  we  reflect  how  very  many  draughtsmen  are 
glad  to  use  it  for  their  own  purposes.  We  still  have  the 
recollection,  fresh  in  our  memory,  of  a press-artist,  a 
man  of  the  pencil  and  brush,  buying  a print  of  a nega- 
tive we  made  of  a celebrated  man  of  letters.  The 
result  appeared  as  the  frontispiece  of  a weekly  paper, 
with  the  artist's  name  large  in  the  corner,  and  this 
“brainy”  drawing  was  simply  a careful  enlargement 
of  our  photograph.  So  slavish  a co]>y  had  he  made, 
that  even  blemishes  which  need  not  have  been  included 
were  all  there!  The  brainless  camera,  and  by  imiilica- 
tion,  the  brainless  photographer  that  caught  the  char- 
acteristic expression  and  pose  of  the  great  man,  were 
of  course  not  acknowledged.  It  may  be  smart  to  in- 
corporate another  man's  original  work  in  a drawing; 
but  we  should  hardly  call  it  brainy. 

Spirit-jihotography  has  been  much  in  evidence  this 
Christmas.  The  Rev.  Walter  Wynn,  in  the  British 
Man  and  Woman,  writes  an  article  with  the  arresting 
title,  “Is  William  Ewart  Gladstone  living?”  Mr. 
Wynn,  who  is  a confirmed  spiritualist,  declares  that  at 
a sitting  which  Mr.  William  Hope,  the  psychic  iihotog- 
rapher  and  member  of  the  Crewe  Sjiiritualistie  Circle 
gave  him,  the  .spirit  “extras”  of  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone apjieared  on  the  plate.  Then  one  of  the  enter- 
prising daily  ]>apers  organized  a te.st,  and  a spirit- 
photograph  was  produced  by  Mr.  Hope.  The  gather- 
ing was  arranged  by  Miss  Estelle  Stead,  the  Hon, 
Secretary  of  the  W.  1'.  Stead  Borderland  Bureau.  Sir 
A.  Conan  Doyle  has  joined  the  fray,  and  suggests  that 
these  photographs  are  not  ]>hotogra|)hs  at  all,  but 
psychographs,  which  does  not  seem  to  the  outsider  to 
conduce  towards  illumination.  Even  .so  astute  a pro- 
fessional photograi)her,  as  Mr.  S.  Elwin  Neame,  has 
rushed  into  print  to  explain  how  these  spirit-photo- 
graphs  are  made.  Incidentally,  he  enlightens  the 
subject  somewhat  l>y  suggesting  that  .some  well-known 
departed  ])ortrait-pliotographer  be  called  up,  so  that 
he  could  at  least  jmse  the  spirits  more  carefully  on  the 
photographic  jilates,  and  give  us  fairly  artistic  results! 
And  so  the  ball  is  kejjt  rolling,  and  we  have  yet  to  dis- 
cover any  fresh  development  to  re])ort. 

Talking  of  Mr.  S.  Elwin  Xeame  reminds  us  that  he 
has  lately  gone  in  for  a new  kind  of  portraiture.  The 
idea  is  to  combine  real  ])hotographic  backgrounds  with 
the  [lortrait.  For  instance,  a girl  in  bathing-costume 
is  depicted  sitting  on  the  sands  with  a wild  (j)hoto- 
graphic)  wave  breaking  around  her.  .\nolher  lady 
witli  her  arms  filled  with  flowers  has  a,  bit  of  river- 
scenery  taken  close  to  Canterbury  as  her  background; 
and  yet  another  has  the  busy  Bond  Street-Piccadilly 
corner  behind  her.  .Vnd  these  combinations  are  ma<le 
in  the  studio  in  I.ondon.  It  is  very  clever  and  ingen- 
ious and,  frankly,  we  do  not  know  how  it  is  done;  but 
it  is  sure  to  be  |)opular  with  certain  classes  whose  one 
aim  is  .something  new.  If  the  late  H.  I’.  Robinson 
were  still  with  us,  he  would  ])robably  exclaim,  “Very 
nice;  but  is  it  .\rt?”  .\nd  as  the  meaning  of  that 
much-misused  word  has  sutt'ered  considerably  even 
since  his  time,  we  should  almost  feel  inelincd  to  answer 
his  question  in  the  aflirmalive. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


The  American  Annual  of  Photography.  lil'aO. 
Volume  XXXIV.  Edited  by  I’erey  Y.  Howe.  With 
copiou.s  illustrations  in  black  and  in  tint.  Price, 
I)a])er,  $1.5();  cloth,  $2.00.  Postage,  according  to 
zone.  Xew  York:  (ieorge  Mnrphy,  Inc.,  .57  East 
Oth  Street,  sole  .sales-ageut. 

With  usual  regularity,  America's  popidar  photo- 
graphic annual  has  made  its  welcome  ajipearance,  and 
this  despite  comlitious  which  have  not  yet  been  en- 
tirely overcome.  Nevertheless,  the  1920  edition 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  determination  of  its  imb- 
lishers,  and  resourcefulness  ami  good  taste  of  its  editor. 
The  authors  in  this  year's  volume  include  such  well- 
known  authorities  as  Dr.  ']'.  W.  Kilmer,  Geo.  W. 
French,  William  S.  Davis,  Henry  E.  Ilaess,  Paul  L. 
■Amlerson  and  A.  H.  Beardsley,  .\mong  the  pictorial 
illustrators  whose  work  is  of  outstanding  merit,  are 
Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  M.H.P.S.,  Paul  L.  .\uderson. 
Dr.  O.  E.  Fischer.  G.  W.  Ilarting,  Louis  Fleckenstein, 
Wm.  T.  Starr,  Lawrence  Raker,  Laura  A.  ,\rmer,  Louis 
.Vstrella.  A.  R.  Hargett,  Dr.  R.  W.  Shiifeldt.  George  ,S. 
Seymour,  Louis  A.  Goetz.  Louis  .1.  Steele,  E.  R.  Dick- 
son. .Tames  E.  Patou,  Theodore  Eitel,  .John  M.  White- 
head  and  .Jared  Gardner. 

The  a])|)endix  contains  lists  and  fables  of  value  to 
the  worker,  also  the  latest  list  of  .Vmerican  camera 
cbd)s  and  societies.  .Vs  the  book  will  be  in  great  de- 
mand, and  the  supply  is  limited,  we  advise  those 
interested  to  order  their  copies  at  once — either  from 
their  dealer,  or  from  the  ))ublisher  of  J’hoto-Eha. 

Pk'TOUIAL  J’iiotography  IN'  .Vmeriga  lt)2(».  JA)rmat. 
S X 1 1 inches.  Attractively  bound  in  boards,  cloth- 
back.  100  full-page  halftone-iilates.  Text.  ])ictorial 
])hotogra])hy  in  tlie  luiited  States.  J^rice,  $.‘5. .50 
post])aid  in  the  Ik  S.  New  York:  Pictorial  Pho. 
tograiihers  of  .Vmerica:  Tennant  & Ward.  10.'!  Park 
.Vveuue.  New  ^ Ork,  publishers’  agents. 

It  is  with  rare  i)leasure  that  the  J'klitor  receives  a 
cojiy  of  this  attractive  volume  which  is  a cre<lit  to  its 
publishers  and  the  .Vmerican  artist-|)hotogra])hers 
whose  work  it  illustrates.  The  one  hundred  full-page 
plates  in  halftone  exemi)lify  the  artistic  ability  of 
camera -workers  in  the  I'nited  States,  which,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say,  com|)ares  favorably  with  that  of  aTiy  class 
of  photograi>hers  in  jMiroi)e  or  elsewhere.  Not  only 
that;  but  the  la.steful  :ii)pearance  of  the  book — the 
(|uality  of  the  paper,  the  typography  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  the  best  that  can  be  produced  at  the  jire-sent 
time.  .Vs  the  book  occu|)ies  a |ilace  in  this  country 
similar  to  that  of  I’ho/ognims  of  the  Year  in  Jkngla.nd. 
the  resultant  comparison  of  general  merit  ap|)cars  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  .Vmerican  rival.  'I’he  volume  iii  its 
comideted  form  is  due  to  the  energy  and  taste  of  the 
Jvlit<irial  Hoard  of  the  body  of  workers  known  as  'I'he 
Pictorial  Workers  of  .Vmerica,  and  consists  of  Clarence 
H.  White,  W.  II.  Rorterlicld.  .lohu  Paul  Edwards  and 
Dwight  .V.  Davis.  ,VII  |)rai.se  to  them! 


Although  each  picture  was  selected  because  of  its 
merit  by  a committee,  of  which  each  member  is  a 
photo-pictorialist  of  eminent  rank,  there  is  occasionally 
one,  among  so  many,  that  will  not  make  a successful 
appeal  to  the  critical  beholder;  for  it  stands  to  reason 
that  a collection  such  as  this,  which  is  made  up  of  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  and  represents  many  modes 
of  expression,  cannot  satisfy  all  picture  - lovers 
indi.scriminately,  no  more  than  the  paintings  of  the 
Louvre,  the  National  Gallery,  the  Pitti  or  the  Prado 
can  provide  uniform  pleasure  for  each  visitor.  All  the 
.same,  no  edition  of  a similar  ])ictorial  annual — within 
our  recollection — has  presented  in  a single  volume  so 
attractive  and  so  sati.sfying  a collection  of  photographs 
as  does  the  volume  under  con.sideration.  To  enumer- 
ate the  subjects  of  special  i>ictorial  interest  would  be  to 
give  the  entire  list;  but,  as  this  is  a personal  and  un- 
biased opinion,  we  can  but  give  the  array  of  master- 
pieces that  have  captured  our  hearts.  The  Buddha, 
Fred  R.  Archer;  Early  Morning,  David  W.  Bonnar; 
A Bit  of  JJome-J.,ife,  Will  D.  Brodhan;  Douarnenez, 
hdiiistere.  Dr.  ,V.  I).  Chaffee;  Rheims,  Arthur  D. 
Chapman;  St.  .John's  Cathedral,  James  Copella; 
.Spring  O'  the  A’ear.  Helen  W.  Drew;  The  Doorway, 
Dwight  A.  Davis;  High  Bridge,  J'klward  R.  Dickson; 
Mrs.  Yernon  Castle,  De  Meyer;  Boats,  E.  G.  Dunning; 
Coming  to  School,  V’ernon  J5.  Duroc;  De.sign  for  a 
Tajiestry,  John  Paid  Edwards;  Sidewalk-Treasures, 
O.  E.  J^’ischer,  M.D.;  JAfty  Years,  JAed.  F.  Frittita; 
Water-Scene.  John  W.  Gillies;  The  Alarble-Cutters, 
Jauira  Gilpin;  Walpi,  Forman  Hanna;  The  Shore- 
Line,  G.  JI.  S.  Harding;  April-Snow,  J*klward  Heim; 
Day-Dreams,  G.  '\Y.  IJarting;  J’ortrait  of  a Child, 
Doris  W.  Jaeger;  The  Yale  of  the  Shadow,  Arthur  F. 
Kales;  Jkirtrait,  Gertrude  Jvae.sebier;  Old  Hill  Town, 
William  Kriebel;  Solitude,  W.  R.  Latimer;  Ellen, 
Soiihie  L.  Lautfer:  Mount  A<lams,  JAancis  O.  IJbby; 
On  Lake  Jkitzcuaro,  Oscar  Maurer;  Snow-Pattern, 
H.  Remick  Neeson,  The  Morning-Boat,  E.  M.  Pratt; 
The  Husbandman;  J’enn.sylvania  Station,  New  A'ork, 
Dr.  D.  J.  Ruzicka;  A Glimpse  of  Pleasant  Yalley, 
J.  (L  Sarvent;  J'ilysian  Jkirk  Yista.  David  J.  Sheahan; 
Doorway  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  William  G. 
Shields;  Towards  Tanialpais,  W.  H.  .Stephens;  Mae 
Murray,  JAird  Sterling;  Margaret.  John  JJ.  Stock.sdale; 
The  Canal,  AJ.  .Sugimoto;  VYith  JAice  set  toward  the 
Western  lAont,  Lieut.  Edward  J>.  Tinker,  JkS.N.; 
Rnth  St.  Denis,  the  late  Ideut.  Luke  R.  Yickers;  (Jirl 
with  JAin,  Alabel  Watson;  hileauor.  Delight  VV’eston. 

The  text — in  this  case,  of  grateful  brevity — has 
conspicuous  historical  and  literary  merit  and  consists 
of  the  following-named  chapters:  JA)reword,  Clarence 
H.  White,  president  of  the  Jhetorial  J’hotographers  of 
.Vmerica;  The  .V.s.sociation's  Work  and  .Vim,  J'klward 
R.  Dickson;  Jhetorial  J*hotogra])hy  in  New  Jersey, 
Jwmi.s  F.  Bucher;  Pictorial  Photography  in  Maine. 
J'Vancis  (),  J^ibby;  Pictorial  Photography  in  Ma.s.sa- 
chusetts,  Dwighi  ,V.  Davis;  J^ictorial  Photography  in 
Maryland.  JJ.  R,  Neeson;  Miildle-West  .Vetivities  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Salon.  W.  JJ.  I’orterfield.  and  J’ictorial 
J’hotography  in  the  Far  We.st,  John  Paul  J'idwards. 

The  ])hotographs  reproduced  in  this  annual  were 
•selectial  from  a group  of  1.100.  Of  the  100  artists 
represeuteil.  Oti  are  new  workers;  10  were  uidenown  to 
the  judges;  ,‘i2  are  workers  of  recent  years,  and  Iti 
are  old  workers.  .50  are  mend)ers  of  the  .V.s.sociation, 
.•indJJare  non-members.  .V  partial  list  of  photographic 
organizations  in  .Vmeri<-a  which  are  encouraging  pic- 
torial jihotograiiliy,  and  a complete  index  to  articles, 
authors  and  photographs  conclude  a.  book  that, 
cheap  at  the  lu'ice.  should  adorn  tlie  library  of  every 
pictoriid  worker.  Copies  can  be  had  of  Photo-Era. 
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RECENT  PHOTO -PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

The  following  ])atcnts  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  patent-law  offices  of 
Xorman  T.  AVhitaker,  Whitaker  Building.  Washington. 
D.C..  from  whom  coihes  of  any  one  of  the  jiatents 
may  he  obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps. 
The  patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  from  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  during  the  month  of 
January,  the  last  issues  of  which  have  been  disclosed  to 
the  public. 

Patent,  number  l.J'ifi.l  10.  A Double  Exposure  Pre- 
venter for  Cameras,  has  been  issued  to  William  Howard 
Touchette.  of  Burlington.  Vt..  assignor  of  one-half  to 
PMster  R.  Clement,  of  Burlington,  Vt. 

Another  invention  assigned  to  the  Flastmau  Kodak 
Company  of  Rochester,  New  York,  is  a Consecutive- 
Printing  A]>i)aratus  invented  by  John  G.  Jones  of 
Rochester,  New  York.  Patent,  nnmber 

Lsidor  Kitsee  of  Philadeliihia.  Pa.,  has  a Method  and 
Means  for  Producing  Multicolored  Photography. 
Patent,  nnmber 

Patent,  number  l,3'-2j,317,  a Photographic  Shutter, 
has  been  i.ssued  to  Sherman  \E  Eairchild.  Onconta,  N.  J. 
This  invention  seems  to  be  a very  broail  one.  There 
have  been  allowed  by  the  Patent  Office  forty-seven 
claims. 

William  F.  F'olmer  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  a.ssigued 
his  invention  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of 
X.  Y.  It  is  an  Apparatus  for  Making  Identifying 
Photographs.  Patent,  number  1,324,887. 

An  attachment  for  cameras,  patent,  number  1,326,- 
038,  has  been  issued  to  Michael  L.  Dumarest  anil 
Charles  I).  Fischer,  of  Folsom.  Xew  Mexico. 

1,328,292  is  a patent  on  a Photogra])hic  .Apparatus 
invented  by  Fklward  C.  S.  Parker,  Ik  S.  Xavy. 

Another  invention  pertaining  to  Photographic  .Appa- 
ratus invented  b\-  the  same  man.  [latent,  number 
1,328,293. 

1,328,294  is  a Photogra[)hic  .\p|)aratus  invented  In- 
Edward  C.  S.  Parker,  U.  S.  Xavy. 

Michael  F.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  of  .Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  received 
patent,  number  1,328,741,  on  a camera. 

Clarence  L.  Thompson  of  Port  Washington.  X".  Y., 
has  received  jiatent,  number  1,32(>,379.  on  a Photo- 
graphic Camera. 

Many  foreigners  take  out  [latents  in  the  United 
States;  for  examjile:  Gerard  .1.  Terweil,  The  Hague, 
.Netherlands,  has  secured  [latent,  number  l,32(i,470,  on  a 
camera. 

Patent,  number  l,32(i,73(i,  a Photogra[)hic  Printing 
Ma.sk,  has  been  invented  by  Matthias  Jettuml,  Seattle, 
Washingdon. 

Samuel  J.  Sussman  of  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  has  secured 
patent  [irotection  on  his  Photogra[ihic  l)evelo[iing 
.Machine.  Patent,  number  1, 328.30.1. 

1.. 327, 138  is  a Camera-.Altachmenl  that  has  been 
invented  by  Henry  J.  Brown  of  Xew  A ork  City. 

Sydney  James  Waters  of  Esher,  England,  has  filed 
a[)[)licatioii  in  the  United  States  for  Re[iroducing 
I’hotographs.  His  a|iplication  has  been  allowed  and 
[latent,  number  1,327,931,  has  been  issued  to  him. 

Patent,  number  1.323,364,  .Method  and  .Ap[iaratns 
for  Recording  Designations  on  I’hotogra[ihic  Elements, 
issued  to  (ieorge  J.  Hood,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  assignor  to 
Flastman  Kodak  Coinpany. 


Fallacie.s 

The  lack  of  knowledge  of  its  first  [irinciples  is.  as 
many  of  us  have  rea,son  to  know,  a distinguishing  feat- 
ure of  many  persons  who  have  to  do  with  [ihotogra[ihy, 
says  The  British  Jourmil.  F'or  our  sins  Ave  Avcrc  con- 
demned  the  other  day  to  the  long  and  ungratefid  task 
of  trying  to  [irove  to  the  enthusiastic  inventor  of  a 
camera -accessory  that  the  mere  device  of  attaching  a 
finder  to  the  lens  did  nothing  towards  showing  the  alter- 
ation of  the  [licture  on  the  [date  when  the  lens  was 
raised  or  lowered  in  relation  to  the  latter.  Failing  the 
o|iportunity  of  ocular  demonstration,  the  attem[it  was 
fruitless,  but  perhaps  specific  mention  of  the  fact  “in 
print  " somewhere  may  bring  conviction  of  the  error  to 
our  enthusiastic  visitor.  Within  a few  hours  of  this 
incident  we  heard  of  a [ihotogra|iher  of  some  experience 
gravely  recommending  the  sto[i[iing-down  of  the  lens 
eni[iloyed  in  enlarging  for  the  [lurpo.sc  of  obtaining 
sharp  enlargements  of  negatives  which  are  out  of  focus. 
Cases  such  as  this  force  one  to  the  uncomfortable  con- 
clusion that  many  pco|ile  get  a knowledge  of  [ihotog- 
raphy  in  a parrot-like  way  by  assimilating  isolated  items 
of  information  without  acquiring  any  real  understand- 
ing knowledge  of  the  elementary  princi[iles  which  are 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  an  image  by  a lens.  In 
the  absence  of  the  desire  or  a[ititude  to  come  to  such 
an  understanding,  a[iparently  the  most  e.xcellent  of 
textbooks  are  useless  to  them. 


Light  for  Retouching 

.An  e.xpert  in  retouching  writes  very  sensibly  in  The 
British  Journal  as  follows:  “In  the  days  when  I did  a 
good  deal  of  retouching  1 fonnd  it  best  to  avoid  any 
arrangement  which  allowed  any  light,  however  dilfused, 
to  fall  directly  on  the  negative,  as  it  was  always  very 
trying  to  the  eyes,  and  I maintain  that  retouching 
ought  not  to  [iroduce  eye-strain  if  the  negative  is  |iro[i- 
erly  illuminated.  1 have  often  retouched  tilt  long  [last 
midnight  without  getting  my  eyes  tired.  'Fhe  arrange- 
ment I have  always  n.sed,  whether  the  .source  of  light 
was  [laraffin-lamp,  incandescent  gas,  electric  or  day- 
light, allowed  no  light  to  fall  directly  on  the  negative, 
but  was  all  sent  iqiward  through  the  negative  liy  re- 
flection from  a sheet  of  white  |ia[ier,  or  if  the  negative 
was  extremely  dense  a [liece  of  matte  sheet-aluminium 
was  used  instead. 

“Eye-strain  in  retouching  is  caused  by  trying  to  .sec 
every  stroke  made  by  the  [lencil.  1 believe  that  it 
may  be  almost  entirely  avoided  by  working  at  such  a 
distance  that  each  touch  is  not  .seen  but  only  the  gen- 
eral effect,  working  just  as  an  artist  does  when  he 
‘sti[i[iles‘  in  watercoior  or  miniature-|iainting. 

“Many  retouching-desks  are  not  sufficiently  iqiright ; 
the  slo[ic  of  the  desk  should  not  lie  le.ss  fhan  sixty  de- 
grees. This  will  be  found  more  restful  and  healthy, 
and  will  not  cause  the  worker  to  stoo[i.  This  was  the 
angle  of  the  desks  used  by  the  media-val  writers,  who 
,s[ieut  their  lives  writing  at  a lime  when  writing  was  a. 
fine  art.  I often  wonder  that  men  who  s[icnd  their 
days  ‘[’t“U-|>nshing'  do  not  use  a desk  with  a steep 
,slo[ie;  they  would  get  far  less  indigestion  and  have 
straighter  fiacks.'' 
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Wanted — Technically  Good  Photographs 

The  Bausch  & Lomb  Optical  Company  is  in  the 
market  for  pictures  that  are  tests  of  real  lens-efficiency. 
Satisfactory  prices  wilt  be  paid. 

Speed-pictures  or  other  difficult  studies  that  illus- 
trate the  remarkable  corrections,  reserve  covering- 
power  and  sharp,  clear  definition,  given  by  the  Bausch 
& Lomb  Tessar  series,  are  particularly  desirable, 
whereas  samples  of  work  done  by  the  Pro  tars,  a more 
convertible  lens,  are  likewise  solicited  from  the  world 
of  photography.  Pictures  of  a timely  and  interesting 
nature  are  naturally  the  type  jjreferred. 

Glo.ssy  prints  should  be  submitted  for  inspection 
and,  if  accepted,  the  company  prefers  to  buy  the  nega- 
tives outriglit.  The  address  to  wltich  all  ])rlces  should 
be  submitted  is  Bau-sch  & Lomb  Optical  Co.,  (122  St. 
Paul  St.,  Rochester,  X.Y. 

Photography  with  Soft-Focus  Lenses 

During  the  months  of  January  and  Felwuary,  an 
exhibition  of  pictorial  photography  was  given  by  The 
Camera  Club,  New  York,  comprising  the  work  of  Mr. 
Floyd  Yail,  F.R.P.S.,  some  of  which  has  been  shown 
heretofore  either  in  this  country  or  abroad,  but  em- 
braced mostly  pictures  entirely  new.  The  original 
negatives  were  all  produced  with  soft-focus  lenses  and 
illustrated  the  effectiveness  of  these  objectives  for 
artistic  rendering. 

The  Graf  Vicar  Super-Anastigmat  Lenses 

The  Graf  Optical  Comi>any,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  suc- 
cessor to  the  Graf  Lens  Corporation,  after  devoting  its 
entire  energy  to  war-work  for  a period  of  two  years, 
has  returned  to  the  manufacture  of  photographic  lenses. 
It  is  now  on  a full  production-basis  s])ecializing  in 
anastigmat  lenses  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
binoculars,  j)ri.sms  projection-lenses,  lenses  for  survey- 
ing-instruments, magnifiers  and  other  optical  products. 

Mr.  Graf,  ])resi<lent  of  the  company,  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  American  len.s-indu.stry,  and  is  the 
inventor  and  patentee  of  the  Graf  ^■icar  Su]>er-Anas- 
tigmat,  which  took  the  experience  of  a lifetime  to  de- 
velop. Possibly,  one  of  Mr.  Graf's  greatest  achieve- 
ments was  the  designing  and  making  of  the  first  F/4..5 
anastigmat  lens,  using  American  glass  exclusively. 
This  was  done  for  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  United 
States  (iovernment,  after  the  United  States  went  into 
war  with  Germany,  and  imported  glass  was  no  longer 
available.  Anastigmat  lenses  of  .\merican  gla.ss  for 
the  Photographic  Section  of  the  United  States  Air 
Service  were  of  the  utmost  nece.ssity,  and  Mr.  Graf 
met  this  need.  Ilis  formula;  were  accepted  and  all 
letLses  made  for  tliis  most  iTiiportant  branch  of  the 
Uniled  States  Army  were  made  upon  his  specifications. 

Graf  Vicar  Super-Anastigmat  Lenses  are  being  made 
in  .siieeds  of  F/J.n  for  motion-picture  Cameras  F/T  a. 
F/.')..'),  F/(i..‘5,  F/7.7  for  general  photograpliic  purpo.ses, 
F/8,  and  F/9  for  ])hoto-engravers,  dilfusing-len.ses 
F/ L.)  and  F/,5.5  for  portraiture  and  enlarging.  .\ 
cemented  lens  of  six  elements,  similar  in  eonsinietion 
to  the  Dagor,  si)ced  F'/ti.S,  is  also  being  made. 


Transposing  Lenses 

Whether  there  is  a ilifYerence  in  focal  length  if  the 
single  combination  is  placed  before  or  behind  the  dia- 
phragm-stop, is  discussed  helpfully  in  The  Amateur 
Photographer.  A great  many  of  the  anastigmats  and 
rectilinears  in  use  are  composed  of  two  more  or  less 
identical  combinations,  one  on  each  side  of  the  central 
stop;  and,  as  everyone  knows,  lenses  of  such  a kind  are 
said  to  be  symmetrical.  With  such  instruments,  it 
does  not  make  any  apiireciable  difference  which  of  the 
two  combinations  is  in  front,  except  in  one  re.spect,  but 
that  is  one  which  in  certain  cases  is  very  important. 
Although  nominally  these  two  combinations  may  be 
of  the  same  focal  length,  actually  the  foci  can  be  pre- 
cisely equal  only  by  a mere  chance;  and  it  is  long  odds 
against  this  happening.  The  effect  of  their  difference, 
as  far  as  the  complete  lens  is  concerned,  is  that  it  the 
focusing-scale  has  been  adjusted  for  a particular  one 
of  these  combinations  to  occupy  the  front-position  and 
the  other  the  back,  as  must  be  the  case,  a transposi- 
tion of  the  lenses  will  throw  it  out.  The  scale  will  no 
longer  be  accurate;  and  the  photographer  may  blame 
his  lens,  or  the  adjustment  of  its  focusing-scale,  when 
all  that  is  really  wTong  is  that  he  has  put  the  front- 
combination  at  the  back  and  vice  ver.ia.  In  a few  of  the 
best  types,  one  end  of  the  lens-mount  is  marked,  and 
a corresponding  mark  is  put  on  the  cell  of  the 
combination  intended  for  that  end  of  the  mount;  and 
this,  one  would  think,  might  very  well  be  done  by  all 
makers  of  lenses  which  are  symmetrical.  But,  at 
present,  most  lenses  are  unmarked.  The  photogra- 
pher who  has  such  a lens  will  do  well  to  make  a point 
of  never  to  remove  both  combinations  at  once.  If  the 
inner  surfaces  require  cleaning — which  should  very 
seldom  be  the  case  if  the  lens  is  properly  protected — 
one  lens  should  be  unscrewed,  wiped,  and  replaced, 
before  the  other  is  touched.  When  it  is  neces.sary  to 
remove  both  at  once — which  would  arise  only  when  the 
one  combination  is  to  be  used  by  itself  in  the  position 
generally  occtqiied  by  the  other — then,  one  of  the  com- 
binations, preferably  the  back  one,  should  bear  some 
clearly  recognizable  mark  to  prevent  any  chance  of  a, 
mistake. 


A Hot-Water-Bottle  Hint 

.V  noT-w.\TEU  bottle  forms  a very  convenient  appli- 
ance to  keep  anything  warm  for  some  time  without 
ri.sk  of  tire.  Placed  below  a rack  of  negativ^es  it  will  be 
found  t(j  assist  their  drying  very  materially.  I do  not 
know  whether  it  is  common  knowledge  that  a saturated 
solution  of  hypo  is  much  better  than  i)lain  water  to  fill 
a bottle;  but  it  is  a fact.  Sodium  acetate  is  even  better 
than  hypo;  but  not  very  much.  The  hvjio  is  more 
readily  obtainable.  The  solution  should  be  boiled  and 
hypo  added  until  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  take  uj) 
no  more.  The  boiling  .solution  is  many  degrees  hotter 
than  water,  and  kee[)s  hot  very  much  longer.  Where 
a.  long,  very  moilerate  degree  of  warmth  is  all  that  is 
necessary,  as,  for  example,  in  an  outdoor  darkroom, 
a hot  “water  " titi  of  this  kind,  wrapped  in  flannel,  does 
very  well.--.!.  G.xdhy,  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 
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or  not  pictorial  pliotog- 
y be  Iiailed  as  one  of  the 
lias  been  a mooted  qnes- 
lo!  these  many  years, 
s.  pro  and  con,  have  flown 
thick  and  fast;  and  the  " casualties”  have  Ix'en 
heavy,  until  tlie  word  "art"  has  Ijccome  as  sweet 
music  to  some  and  as  blasphemy  to  others.  But 
to  one  whose  judgment  is  influenced  more  l)y  re- 
sults than  by  figures  of  speech,  the  latest  Los  An- 
geles Salon  furnishes,  at  least,  evidence  aplenty 
that — by  means  of  jjhotography — iileasing,  beau- 
tiful and.  ofttimes,  artistic  ijictures  can  be 
made. 

This  far- Western  exhibition  of  i)ictorial  jiho- 
tograpliy — shown  for  the  third  time  at  the  gal- 
leries of  the  IMuseum  of  Arts  and  Science.s — is 
coming  ra])idly  into  jmmiinence  and  as  one  of 
the  imj)ortant  ]jhotographic  salons  of  this  coun- 
try-. It  has  blossomed  forth  into  full  bloom,  and 
has  become  an  established  annual  event.  .V 
great  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  the  exhiliitors,  and 
to  the  members  of  the  Camera  I’ictorialists  of 
Los  Angeles  under  whose  direction  the  show  has 
been  held;  but  the  final  stamj)  of  success  has 
been  administered  1)\-  the  jrublic  at  large,  whose 
interest  and  attendance  have  more  than  justified 
the  use  of  the  galleries  for  the  exhibition. 

The  Salons  of  the  first  two  years  brought  forth 
many  tried  and  true  veterans  to  whom  the  Los 
■Vngeles  exhibition  was  a welcome  break  in  the 
journey  to  the  jiictorial  "Happ,\'  Hunting- 
(irounds.”  d'heri*  are  still  a few  of  tlie  ancients 
at  large  who  heljied  to  found  jiictorial  re])uta- 
tions  a decade  or  so  ago.  but  this  year  it  is  a 
lileasure  to  fiml  that  newer  work  is  being  shown; 
for  most  of  the  jirints  on  the  walls  are  of  comjiar- 
atively  recent  origin.  This  is  refreshing,  and 
'timulates  interest  in  the  show,  to  say  the  least. 

.\nother  indication  of  its  growing  jxipularity 
among  exhibitor',  is  the  i)resence  of  a strong 
foreign  section.  War-torn  Enroj)c  is  busy 


enough  with  her  own  i)roblems,  and  yet  man\ 
w(u-kers  from  overseas  have  found  time  to  send 
])rints  of  exceptional  interest.  There  are  ])rints, 
too,  from  the  Antijjodes  and  from  the  Orient, 
and  Canada  as  well.  Truly,  it  is  an  interna- 
tional salon,  much  more  so  than  any  American 
show  of  recent  years,  to  judge  from  a resume  of 
the  various  catalogs.  As  a whole,  the  exhibi- 
tion has  been  thoughtfully  selected  and  well 
hung.  One  finds  very  little  excuse  to  ((uestion 
the  judgment  of  the  jury  or  the  taste  of  the 
hanging-committee,  and  there  arc-  only  one  or 
two  ])rints  for  which  "hanging  is  too  good.” 

Almost  every  known  photogra])hic  process  is 
rci)resented.  It  is  a verital)le  melting-])ol. 
Carlion  hobmjbs  with  Gum,  and  both  together 
look  askance  at  Blebeian  Bromide,  the  while 
Patrician  Platinum  sits  aloof  in  haughty  silence, 
serene  in  the  eom  iction  of  her  su|)criority.  But 
just  as  new-world  ideals  arearising,  Ph(enix-like, 
out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old  order,  so  are  new 
l)hotograidiic  standards  being  raised.  Xo  longer 
can  Platinum  claim  precedence  because  it  is 
Platinum,  nor  Carbon  and  Gum  demand  hom- 
age as  a matter  of  hereditary  right.  They  must 
deliver  the  goods,  or  else  make  wa\'  for  com|>cl- 
ing  mediums  of  humbler  origin  which  do  show 
results. 

In  the  ])ast,  we  have  been  too  a])t  to  be  im- 
pressetl  1)\’  the  sound  of  so-called  ditficult  proc- 
esses. "Broinoil”  slips  glibly  from  the  longue. 
" IIand-Coate<l  Platinum  ” ami  " Mult  ipic  Gum  " 
i-arry  a world  of  meaning;  ,\’et  what  crimes  are 
committed  at  times  under  this  barrage  of  high- 
sonnding  titles!  Plain  Bro?nide  and  Chloride, 
who  are  not  gifted  of  the  goils,  must,  indeed, 
reach  ])erfection  to  obtain  recognition  in  the  face 
of  ingraimsl  prejudice,  and  the  ability  of  Cali- 
fornia workers  to  make  the  most  of  what  is  pop- 
ularly elasseil  as  a eonuTion  meilinm,  is  in  a large 
measure,  responsible  for  the  general  reeognilion 
accorded  the  Bromides  ami  Chloride'. 
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It  is  rather  a iiotieeal)le  fact  tliat  (litfercnl 
])arts  of  tlic  country  luive  developed  a distinc- 
tive techniiiuc  and  a well-defined  jiictorial  point 
of  view.  Certain  distinct  spheres  of  influence 
seem  to  radiate  from  different  iihotographically 
active  centers,  and  tlie  consistency  of  their  domi- 
nation is  quite  reniarkahle. 

Occasionally,  we  fiinl  versatility  as  to  medium 
or  technical  rendering  in  certain  individual  ex- 
hihitors;  hut  their  jiictorial  viewjioint,  or  hand- 
ling of  suhject  generally  hetrays  their  ])hoto- 
graphic  affiliation.  As  a case  in  jioiid.  one  can 
safely  wager  that  certain  stunning  carlions — 
which  the  catalog  later  attribntes  to  W.  II.  I’or- 
tcrficld  never  hailed  from  California,  and  by 
the  same  token,  the  clear,  snapjiy  bromides  of 
.1.  N.  Doolittle,  E.  M.  Pratt  and' Ford  Sterling 
never  oiiginateil  within  the  sound  of  Niagara 
Falls. 

In  fact.  Pictorial  America,  like  Ca'sar's  Gaul, 
may  be  roughl\-  di\ided  into  three  |)arts — the 
C’alil'ornians  or  Promidians,  the  mid-westerners 
and  near  easterners  of  the  Carboniferons  tribe, 
and  those  disciples  of  the  far  east  who  worsliij) 
at  the  shrine  of  Clarence  H.  tVhite.  Each  of 
these  three  main  divisions  is  strongly  rejire- 


sented,  and  each  in  turn  offers  a nimble  argu- 
ment for  recognition.  When  we  add  the  for- 
eigners, each  with  his  own  message  in  his  own 
])ictorial  tongne,  we  have,  in  the  final  analysis,  a 
Salon  which  offers  to  the  seeker  after  truth  a 
comi)rehcnsi\’c  view  of  all  fhat  pieforial  jihotog- 
rajihy  is  or  jiretends  to  be. 

In  making  a general  survey  of  the  walls,  one 
cannot  but  notice  the  variation  in  the  carrying- 
powers  of  \arious  jirints,  and  particularly  the 
relat  ion  of  size  to  carrying-power,  or  the  lack  of 
it.  Merc  size  does  not  seem  to  be  the  keynote. 
A few  small  prints  seem  to  have  comjn-essed  into 
their  tew  sipiarc  inches  more  of  beauty  and  inter- 
est than  others  contain  in  a sipuire  foot  or  more. 
.Vlso,  some  prints  which  catch  and  hold  the  eye 
from  afar,  ])rovc  a dehision  and  a snare  on  closer 
ac(iuaintance. 

This  is  merely  a way  of  calling  attention  to 
relative  strength.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  an  exhi- 
bition where  prints  arc  viewed  at  some  little  dis- 
tance', one  cannot  but  remark  that,  no  matter 
how  well  hung  or  lighted,  how  few  jirints  are 
coinincing  at  anything  more  than  arm's  length. 
In  other  words,  many  workers  have  offcreil  beau- 
tiful i)ortfolio-prints  which  are  not  at  all  iiositive 
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ill  eti'ect  wlicn  viewed  from  outside  tlie  railiiis'. 
'J’liis  feelileness  is  jiartly  that  of  lighting,  jiartly 
flue  to  poorly  selected  medium,  and  somewhat 
to  faulty  fir  slipshful  techuif|ue. 

Wfirkers  in  monochnime  are  denied  the  accent 
fif  color,  aiifl  unles.s  one  constantly  hears  in  minil 
tliat  light  ami  shade  are  the  only  accents  at  his 
commaml.  monochrome  may  flegencrate  into 
nmnotone.  'J'his  may  seem  hi'iiereritical  to 
some,  esjieeially  those  whfise  chief  interest  in  a 
salon-review  is  the  hope  to  fiml  therein  sfinie 
favorable  mention  of  their  work.  Nevertheless, 
it  ha>  long  been  ajiiiarent  to  the  older,  wiser  and 
more  earnest  exdiitiitors,  that  the  sneee.s.sfnl 
salfin-jirint  is  fine  that  eommamls  attention  first 
and  fulfils  ex[)ectation  on  closer  inspection  later. 

Francis  Cowell's  “Stfirm’’  is  a huge  carbon 
which  at  finee  catches  the  eye.  no  matter  what 
the  sjieetator's  point  tif  \-iew.  Its  strfing.  full 
scale  of  tfine  ami  brilliant  contrast  tell  its  story 
at  a glance,  ami  the  f>nl,\-  neeil  for  a more  inti- 
mate view  is  to  jiiek  up  ami  enjoy  the  minor 
.'hadow-detail  ami  flelieae.v  fif  gradation  whieh. 


nnfortnnatel\ , will  be  lost  in  the  reproduction. 
In  this  ])rint,  iVIr.  Cowell  has  ex|)ressed  a definite 
idea.  lie  hatl  a theme  in  mind  whieh  he  iiro- 
eeefled  tfi  work  out  to  a definite  end.  Any  dis- 
agreement must  lie  on  the  perstinal  side  onl>’.  for 
there  is  mi  flisimting  its  claim  to  recognition  as 
a "iiietnre."  'I'his  is  not  a jilea  for  extreme  size, 
for  a smaller  jirint  of  eipial  technical  exeellenee 
would  have  been  just  as  impressive,  but  it  is 
more  in  the  nature  of  a flemand  or  deliberate 
intention  on  the  [lart  of  makers  of  |iietnres  by 
|)hotogra])h>'.  We  fiml  too  man\-  prints  whose 
meaning  is  obsenre,  if  not  lost.  i\lan\'  are  so 
subtle  in  interjiretat ion  as  to  re(|nire  explana- 
tion. 'I’oo  few  are  forceful  and  direct,  ami  tell 
their  story  at  a glance.  One  may  (|iiarrel  with 
many  titles  where  there  is  only  admiration  for 
the  wfirk  viewed  merely  as  a jirint.  .Vs  long  as 
we  brand  this  style  of  ]>hotogni|)liv  as  "pie- 
torial.  let  ns  at  least  have  some  regard  for  I lie 
lit  ness  of  things. 

.Vmong  the  foreign  exhibitors,  we  find  a more 
honest  effort  to  lie  eonx  ineiiig.  Strong,  masterly 
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])liot()gr;nurt‘,s  from  Spain,  the  work  of  Ortiz 
EcliagTie.  carhons  and  ginns  from  Henry  B. 
Cioodwin  of  Sweflen,  and  a numher  of  hromides 
from  England,  furnish  mncli  food  for  tlionglit. 
Tliis  o-verseas'  work  seems  to  he  better  planned, 
more  oarefnlly  thought  out,  and  less  hai)hazard 
lhan  mneh  of  onr  own  work,  d'here  is  less  of  an 
attem])t  to  he  sensational,  and  for  this  reason  it 
ma\’  seem  stereotv])ed  to  the  casnal  American 
miinl,  hnt  its  soimdness  of  conception  overhal- 
ances  most  of  the  usual  faults  engendered  h,\' 
conseiAatism. 

Strange  to  say,  it  has  fallen  to  the  hjt  of  an 
Englishman  to  offer  the  most  versatile  single 
gi'onp  on  the  walls.  Eionel  AVood  has  i)resented 
six  prints  which  disclose  a longei'  range  of  subject 
and  medium  than  an>-  other  exhibitor.  This  is 
refreshing  after  \ariations  of  the  same  old  time 
in  the  same  old  key.  d'liere  are  workers  who. 
\car  after  year,  have  .struck  the  same  note  in 
ilinnmiendo,  ami  in  this  age  of  i)rogres.s,  one  wel- 
comes a bit  of  jazz  now  and  then.  It  bucks  one 
lip.  so  to  speak.  After  live  years  of  |)ictnring  tlu- 
air]ilane  as  merely  an  instrument  of  modern  war- 
fare. it  is  i-ather  a novelt\’  to  find  the  jilane,  and 
the  element  in  which  it  trawls,  iiresented  from 
a |)ictorial  angle.  Air.  Wood's  " Elying  - Bank- 


ing” which  is  reproduced  in  this  issue,  is  an  iin- 
nsnally  fine  examj)le  of  hair-trigger  composition. 

Air.  Goodwin's  “Wet  Hair”  is  a carlioii  in  red 
chalk.  Its  title  tells  the  whole  story.  The  au- 
thor set  out  to  i)hotogra])h  wet  liair  and  lie  has 
succeeded  admirably.  Let  any  doubting  Thomas 
try  to  do  likevise.  In  addition  to  solving  satis- 
factoril.x'  a difficult  jiroblem  in  composition,  he 
has  inofhiced  a delicate  and  beautiful  bit  of  mod- 
eling which  is  strongly  suggestive  of  Hans  Hol- 
bein in  treatment  and  feeling.  It  is  original  in 
conception  as  well  as  in  execution,  and  the  origi- 
nal should  be  seen  to  be  fully  a])])reciated. 

Eollowing  the  London  Salon  of  last  summer, 
the  British  magazines  (hnoted  considerable  space 
to  the  soft-focus  lens,  ^'arions  articles  expressed 
the  opinion  that  such  a lens,  used  i)ro])erly,  had 
certain  (|iialities  which  should  recommend  it  to 
the  British  pictorialists.  The  use  of  a .soft-focus 
lens — or  some  other  method  of  softening — would 
have  materially  heliied  Andrew  Barclay's 
"Circe."  It  is  a technically'  tine  example  of 
clean  British  bromide  work,  excellent  in  its  ren- 
dering of  filmy  drapery  and  Hesh-tones.  But, 
as  a mule,  it  is  much  too  all-revealing  and  lacks 
the  atmosphere  or  s|)irit  of  illusion  that  is  so 
necessary  iii  works  of  this  sort. 
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Ortiz  Ecliague's  six  prints  are  all  interesting', 
and  it  is  difficult  to  make  a choice.  More  al 
Viento  is  perhajis  the  best,  if  we  consider  tech- 
nical and  pictorial  (|iialities  together.  They  are 
jihotograviires  that  possess  all  of  the  remarkable 
tonal  finalities  this  process  affords,  and  they  have 
a brilliancy  that  finite  deadens  the  ])rints  that 
immediately  snrromnl  them.  The  group,  as  a 
whole,  furnishes  a ]>ictnresfine  glimpse  f)f  Spanish 
national  life,  ami  this  is  jicrhaps  an  added  reason 
for  their  popidarity. 

In  the  ])ast  few  years,  ])ictorialists— ])articu- 
larly  those  who  s])ecialize  in  portraiture — have 
exiierimentf'd  to  (inite  an  extent  with  artificial 
light,  cither  as  a jirinciiial  source  of  illumination 
or  as  an  aid  to  daylight.  iMany  beantifnl  and 
interesting  ])ictnres  have  licen  jiroflnced  in  this 
way.  These  have  been  largely  characterized  by 
a bohlness  of  mass  which  has  a<lded  the  element 
of  pattern  to  the  general  inlertsst  of  the  subject. 
Jolin  Stocksdalc,  in  his  “Carnival-Dress,"  has 
])rodnced  an  excellent  example  of  this  ty])c.  Its 
teclndcal  (|ualities  leave  nothing  to  be  dcsirefl. 
There  is  liclmess  and  detail  in  tlie  shadow-parts 
that  give  a pleasing  texture  and  serve  to  break 
11])  the  heavy  masses  of  the  composition,  and  the 
ficlicate  remleriiig  of  the  other  end  of  the  scale 


preser^'es  the  tonal  balance  in  admirable  fashion. 
In  sjiite  of  its  color — for  it  is  a carbon  in  Payne’s 
gray — it  carries  remarkably.  The  broad  masses 
at  the  base  and  in  the  left-hand  margin,  together 
with  the  shadow  at  the  right  of  the  figure,  fur- 
nish the  motive  of  the  composition.  Without 
these,  it  wonhl  be  commonplace. 

We  have  spoken,  elsewhere,  of  ob.scnrity  or  ir- 
relevancy of  title.  As  long  as  titles  are  an  essen- 
tial f eatnre,  they  must  be  regarded  as  either 
descriptive  or  as  an  annoimcement  of  the  au- 
thor's intent.  “Vanity,"  as  a title,  is  by  no 
means  new;  Init  it  always  suggests  infinite  pos- 
sibilities for  the  exerci.se  of  individual  represen- 
tation. But  Mr.  Mettee's  ])rint  of  that  name 
seems  sufficiently  wide  of  the  mark  to  justify 
reference  to  it  as  an  examjile  of  the  random  titling 
seen  so  frequently.  If  we  presume  that  the 
mirror — shown  in  silhouette  in  the  left-hand 
margin — sii])plies  the  motive,  then  we  are  con- 
fronted with  an  at-once  ap])arent  lack  of  connec- 
tion between  it  and  the  figure  which  is  the  center 
of  visual  interest.  One  stroke  of  the  shears — 
and  we  have  eliminated  all  reason  for  the  title, 
d'he  remaining  figure  does  not  suggest  Vanity, 
in  any  way.  It  is,  indeed,  a yonng  lady  of  at- 
tract i\e  jn-oportions  in  a rather  strained  pose 
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suggestive  of  the  Itussian  Ballet.  The  print, 
itself,  is  excellent  in  its  technical  rendering;  and 
if  iMr.  iNIettee  had  gone  to  the  Dance  for  his 
ins]>iration,  it  would  have  Been  heyond  criticism, 
except  for  the  elimination  of  the  sni)erfhions 
mirror. 

As  an  o])])osite  examjile,  we  might  i)oint  to 
W.  H.  Zerhe's  “Boat-Landing.”  Here  we  have 
a inirely  descriptive  title  and  Mr.  Zerhe's  iident 
is  Cjuite  obvious,  or,  at  least,  we  may  say  that 
the  reason  for  it.s  acce])tance  may  he  more  or 
less  taken  for  granted,  for  the  judges  evidently 
■>aw  in  it  one  of  those  compositions  whose  sole 
reason  for  being  is  ha.sed  on  mass  and  jjattern, 

further  proof  that  the  author  has  been  largely 
given  credit  for  his  intentions  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
techiucally,  it  is  not  a good  j)rint.  One  must  be 
satisfied  with  it  jmrely  as  a bit  of  massive  com- 
liosition,  and  in  this  res])ec't  it  is  fpiite  interest- 
ing. One  may  sacrifice  beauty,  if  interest  is  suf- 
ficiently strong. 

Both  beauty  and  interest,  however,  are  pres- 
ent in  Louis  Fleckenstein's  “Nature's  Shelter.” 
L'rom  the  time  that  (>reeian  shepherds  tended 


their  flocks  on  the  sloiies  of  Olympus,  peacefully 
grazing  sliee])  have  lent  to  an>-  landscape  a touch 
of  jiastoral  beauty.  Mr.  Fleckenstein  has  caught 
his  flock  at  a hai)])y  moment,  and  its  j)resence  in 
this  stygian  grove  with  its  weird  trees  and  dense 
shadows,  e.xcites  both  interest  anil  wonder. 

AVith  sjiace  available  for  oid.\’  a limited  num- 
ber of  reproductions,  it  has  been  disa])i)ointing 
to  have  to  omit  such  jirints  as  Francis  l>ibby's 
“I’athway  of  the  Moon,”  a sim|)le  and  effective 
nocturne,  or  ('larence  IF  AVhite's  “La  Curieuse" 
which,  aside  from  being  a beantiful  prird,  is  one 
of  the  bi'st  nudes  in  the  show.  .\  tin\-  gum  b\- 
.Antoinette  Iler\cy,  and  two  other  miniatures  b\- 
Dr.  .Jaeger  are  also  intensely  satishing,  but, 
rather  than  a rr-siinic  of  the  catalog,  it  has  been 
the  intent  of  this  review  to  give  to  the  exhibitors 
some  idea  of  the  general  ajiiiearanee  of  the  salon, 
and  to  those  whose  iirints  were  not  hung,  some 
conceiition  of  the  aims  of  the  exhibition  and  the 
basis  on  which  the  prints  were  judged  both  1>,\’ 
the  committee  of  selection  and  by  those  who 
had  the  pri\ilege  to  see  the  show  on  the  walls. 

d'he  riwiews  of  this  and  other  salons  in  the 
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past  seem  to  liave  been  inadequate,  in  tliis  re- 
gard. ^^()uld  tliat  Diogenes,  in  Ids  I'amous 
seareli,  had  l)ronglit  to  light  a cai)al)le  writer  of 
])hotograi)lde  exliihitioiis,  for  a salon  of  any 
imjiortanee  becomes  more  or  hiss  of  a show- 
down, as  does  an\-  serious  attempt  to  com- 
ment n])on  it. 

Criticism  may  he  either  destructive  or  con- 
structive. The  former  is  the  easier  and  the  less 
\alnahle.  The  latter  is  too  a])t  to  degenerate 
into  flowers  of  s])cech  oi'  glittering  generalities; 
an<l  the  reckless  sold  who  ventures  the  middle 
course  will  find  the  way  heset  with  rocks  and 
shoals  to  bring  him  to  grief,  ^^hen  that  day 
comes,  when  there  is  some  well-defined  sfandard 
which  governs  fhe  apiilication  of  the  term  ‘‘art" 
to  jiictorial  iihotograjiliy,  then,  and  then  only, 
will  there  be  a,  common  ground  of  understand- 
ing. This  da\'  cannot  come  too  soon.  It  is  by 
complete  understanding  that  the  critics,  jdc- 
torialists  and  the  general  jmblic  will  learn  to  love 
all  that  is  beautiful  in  jiictorial  jihotograiihy. 


It  is  a pleasure  to  say,  however,  that  this  Third 
]>os  Angeles  Salon  is  less  far  from  this  jileasant 
dream  of  Utojiia  than  many  other  exhibitions. 
Each  jirint  that  was  hung  was  accepted  because 
it  met  the  exceptionally-  high  standard  .set  by  the 
committee  of  .selection.  Xo  reference  was  made 
to  the  name  or  reimtation  of  the  makers  until  the 
judging  was  eomjilete.  This,  in  it.self,  is  a steji 
in  the  right  direction,  and,  in  conse(|uence,  a 
visit  to  the  exhibition  is  conducive  of  enthusiasm 
for  what  has  been  accomiilished  and  hojie  for 
what  the  future  may  bring  forth.  A view  of 
another  exhibitor's  prints  is  like  a peek  into  the 
otlier  fellow's  world,  and  the  chief  result  of  this 
intimate  excursion  is  a glow  of  satisfaction  at 
the  freshness  of  vision  and  sincerity  of  purpose 
that  is  reflected  on  all  sides.  Whether  it  be  art 
or  otherwi.se,  the  Los  Angeles  Salon  jiroves  con- 
clusively that  Jiictorial  jihotograjihy  is  a force  to 
be  rcckoiK-d  with  a force  that  cannot  fail  to 
bring  new  hajijiine.ss,  beauty  and  love  into  our 
lives. 
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An  Art? 


FREDERICK  C.  DAVIS 


S ])liot()grai)hy  an  art?  Every  j)lio- 
tograplicr  wlio  produces  prints 
which  are  good,  says  that  it  is — 
hecausc  he  chooses  to  call  liiinself 
an  artist.  A ])hotographer  whose 
))rints  are  mediocre  has  his  doubts  about  it — 
because  he  wonders  whether  he  will  ever  pro- 
duce i)rints  good  enough  for  acce])tance  at  the 
next  salon.  The  photographer  whose  prints  are 
indisi)utably  bad,  says  it  is  not.  I say  it  is  not. 
What  do  you  infer?  You  are  right.  First,  we 
had  better  find  out  what  art  is,  and  see  if  pho- 
tography fits  the  definition. 

“Art,"  says  ^Yebster,  "is  the  j)ower  or  (|uality 
to  perceive  and  tran.scribe  the  beautiful  or  ses- 


thetic  in  nature.”  It  is  self-evident  that  the 
camera  cannot  be  made  to  distinguish  between 
the  l>eautifid  and  the  ugly;  it  is  just  as  apt  to 
record  one  as  the  other;  and  it  is  ecpiippcd  to 
do  so  w ith  utter  impartiality.  Also,  the  sesthetic 
is  not  material,  and  the  camera  has  never  yet 
been  made  to  photograj)h  visionary  qualities. 
Moret)ver,  in  the  hands  of  the  ]>hotographer  the 
camera  cannot  transcribe — it  only  records.  That 
definition  will  not  do,  then. 

“Art,"  says  A.  Ashleigh  Snow,  “enables  one 
to  translate  the  crude  facts  of  life  in  a suitable 
manner  to  an  atmosphere  of  refinement.”  But 
the  camera  cannot  be  made  to  translate.  If 
there  arc  crude  facts  licfore  its  lens,  crude  facts 
register  themselves  on  the  sensitive  plate,  and 
there  is  no  translation — there  is  only  re])ro(iuc- 


lion.  Useless  definition! 


“Art,"  says  a distinguished  art-critic,  “is  the 
inutation  of  the  finest  nafure.”  And  the  camera 
is  iKjt  an  imitator;  l)ut  merely  a ])ainfidly  real- 
istic recorder.  No;  this  is  not  the  right  defiiii- 
lioii,  either. 

“Art,"  says  Emerson,  “has  not  yet  reached  its 
maturity."  How,  then,  could  photography  be 
art  when  art,  ac(-orifing  to  Emerson,  has  not 
yet  been  fully  revealed?  bet's  try  another. 

“.Vrt,”  says  AY.  lb  ladialey,  “is  man's  thought 
exi)ressed  in  handwork."  Is  the  camera's  neg- 
ative the  rcsidt  of  handwork?  Is  the  finished 
|>rint  the  result  of  handwork?  Jhisically,  no, 
and  far  too  often,  yes,  after  the  retoucher  fin- 
ishes with  it;  but  then  it  is  ik)  longer  a ])hoto- 
graph.  Let's  try  again. 

“Art,”  says  .lames  A.  McNeill  Whistler, 
“must  stand  alone.  Art  is  nature  seen  through 
a tcm|)cramcut."  C'an  the  j)hotogra])hcr  con- 
sider the  cold,  systematic,  “ law  - id)iiliug  " 


camera  that  he  manipulates  temperamental? 
No,  no!  Next! 

“Art,”  says  Birge  Harrison,  “is  dependent  on 
the  ]rast.”  The  camerist  in  vain  would  photo- 
graph the  past.  He  is  confined  unalterably  to 
the  ])resent.  Try  another. 

“Art,”  says  Louis  Foreman  Day,  “is  only 
utterance.”  And  the  camera  does  not  utter.  It 
utters  no  more  tlian  a phonograph  utters.  The 
sounds  that  issue  from  the  music-box  are  not 
utterances;  they  are  reproductions  of  utterances. 
And  so,  also,  is  the  camera’s  product  merely  a 
rei)roduction  of  an  utterance,  and  not  the  utter- 
ance itself.  The  camera  cannot  speak — it  can 
only  rej)roduce.  AATong  again! 

“Art,"  says  Hippocrates,  “is  long;  life  is 
short.”  The  artist  may  possibly  continue  to 
produce  works  of  art  long  after  all  life,  except 
himself,  has  vanished.  The  camerist  woidd  have 
to  ])hotograph — space;  nothing.  Let’s  go  on. 

“Art,”  says  Hare,  “is  the  work  of  man  done 
under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  a mightier 
power.”  Imagine  injecting  inspiration  into  a 
mechanical  contraption!  Imagine  it  guiding 
itself  through  its  own  consciousness!  Nothing 
seems  to  fit. 

“Art,”  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  “is  not  a 
mechanical  trade.”  The  camera  is  utterly  and 
unalterably  mechanical,  physical,  chemical,  op- 
tical— all  working  mechanically.  This  is  dis- 
couraging, to  say  the  least. 

“Art.”  says  Theodore  Child,  “is  nothing  im- 
moral.” You  are  challenged  to  produce  one 
work  of  art  w hich  is  immoral.  But  wdtness  the 
thousands  of  photograj)hs  of  “bathing  beauties” 
and  of  “beach-sirens,”  of  “artistic  photographs 
draped  and  in  the  nude.”  Is  that  not  imnujral? 
Is  not  the  attemj>t  to  j)roduce  art  by  photograjih- 
ing  immoral  subjects,  immoral?  More  so  when 
there  is  no  art  there  to  jjroducc,  and  when  it  is 
im])ossible  to  ])roduce  it?  No;  that  won't  do. 

“Art,”  says  Synion  Haden,  “is  innate  — it 
cannot  be  ac(|uired.”  Yet  how^  many  hun- 
dreds of  i)hotogra])hers  spend  vast  sums 
buying  more  expensive  apj)aratus,  in  the  belief 
that,  with  its  ac(iuiremcnt,  the  ability  to 
produce  art  is  theirs!  Hum!  That's  no  better 
than  the  others. 

After  all  those  definitions,  what  is  art?  I ask 
you,  what  is  art?  IMore,  what  is  the  answer  to 
the  (|uestion,  “Is  i)hotography  an  art?”  Clearly, 
photograi)hy  does  not  fit  any  of  these  definitions, 
anti  \ et  such  definitinus  arc  all  that  can  be  had. 
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And  to  top  them  all  off,  here  is  the  most  explicit 
and  trnthfnl  definition: 

“Art,”  says  Goethe,  “is  art."  Thank  you, 
i\Ir.  Goethe,  you’ve  cleared  it  all  up! 

But  the  real  definition  of  art,  the  one  that  is 
indisputable,  is : 

“Art  is  nature  carried  to  a higher  power  by 
reason  of  its  passage  through  a human  conscious- 
ness,” says  Claude  Bragdon. 

And  there  you  are!  Art  is  simply  one  thing — 
interpretation.  That  is  certainly  it. 

The  painter,  seeing  his  model  before  him,  in- 
terpret^ the  mood  and  places  the  translation  on 
the  canvas.  The  sculptor,  viewing  the  shapes 
before  his  eyes,  interprets  the  emotion,  and  shapes 
the  translation  in  the  clay.  And  so  it  is — art 
consists  in  interj)retation  through  a conscious- 
ness, and  the  camera  has  no  consciousness,  and 
neither  can  it  interpret,  but  it  can  be  made  to 
reproduce.  That  is  clear  enough! 

There  is  no  great  work  of  art  in  existence  in 
which  are  not  broken  some  of  the  hard  and  fast 
rules  laid  down  by  modern  pictorial  geniuses. 
The  real  genius  of  years  gone  by  knew  no  rules. 
He  interpreted  as  the  iuter])retation  was.  There 
were  no  laws  which  compelled  obedience.  But 
in  photography  — ! 

The  light-rays,  obeying  optical  laws,  pass 
through  the  lens.  The  diaphragm-stops  control 
the  volume  of  light.  The  shutter,  obeying  me- 
chanical laws,  gives  the  correct  exposure  iu  rela- 
tion to  the  stop.  The  emulsion,  obeying  chemi- 
cal laws,  is  affected.  The  developer  and  fixing 
bath,  likewise  obeying  chemical  laws,  act.  The 
wash-water,  obeying  physical  laws,  cleanses.  All 
complete  the  process.  It  is  the  same  with  j>rint- 
ing.  Laws,  laws,  laws!  With  such  strict,  un- 
breakable laws,  there  can  l>e  no  art. 

By  photograiffiy  is  meant  photography.  That 
is  as  clear  as  Mr.  Goethe's  statement.  It  does 
not  mean  handwork  on  the  negative  or  ]>rint. 
The  retouclier  eradicates  tlie  defects  of  nature, 
and  technical  exaggerations,  and  the  result  is  no 
longer  a photograi)h.  It  is  not  a drawing — 


neither  is  it  a sketch,  nor  a painting.  It  is 
merely  a picture.  It  is  a ])icture  obtained  by 
photographic  means;  but  it  is  not  a photograph. 
\Ye  see  few,  very  few  photographs! 

Most  certainly,  and,  as  surelj'  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  paints  on  the  canvas  is  art,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  modeled  clay  is  art,  just  as 
surely  is  the  arrangement  of  the  photographic 
sul)ject,  art.  That,  assuredly  is  art.  But  a 
photograph  of  it — is  it  art.^  No,  it  is  a photo- 
graph of  art.  It  is  a reproduction  of  an  artistic 
thing;  but  it  is  not  art. 

If  photography,  then,  is  not  an  art,  wliat  is 
it?  Is  it  a science?  There  are  seven  sciences, 
and  photography  is  not  named  as  one  of  them. 
It  is  a combination  of  sciences,  and  the  residt  is 
what?  Merely  a process!  Photography  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  that — a process!  It  is 
very,  very  haixl  to  say  that,  as  much  as  I fine 
l)hotographj';  but  it  is  true  nevertheless.  The 
production  of  artistic  i)ictures  by  means  jilioto- 
graphic  consists  of  exactly  the  same  principle  as 
the  geometric  limit. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  al)out  the  frog  on 
the  log?  He  was  at  one  end  and  desired  to 
journey  to  the  other.  So  he  jumped  half-way. 
Then  he  jumiJed  again,  and  jumped  half  of  the 
reniaiuiug  distance.  He  then  jumped  again, 
and  traversed  half  the  distance  left,  and  so 
continued  tcj  do  this.  The  frog  never  reached 
the  end  of  the  log.  He  never  has  and  he  never 
will.  No  matter  how  often  or  how  long  he  jum])s, 
he  has  still  a slight  distance — half  of  the  distance 
remainiiig  from  the  previous  jumj) — to  travel. 

And  so  it  is  with  photography.  It  is  not  art, 
and  it  is  im]iossil)le  to  produce  a true  photo 
gra])h  that  is  art.  Like  the  frog,  it  may  get 
closer  and  closer  to  the  g(.>al;  but  it  will  never 
reach  it.  The  i^roduct  may  upproaefc  art  -but  it 
will  never  he  art. 

And  now,  notwithstanding  that  all  our  “artis- 
tic” i)hotographcrs  are  objecting  streuiioiisl\', 
will  we  ever  say  that  pliotogra])hy  is  an  art? 

No,  sir;  we  will  mit! 
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Cordes  or  All>i  oiir  route  takes 
)rtli,  for  we  are  now  headetl 
-ward,  hut  l)v  a line  seldom 
led  hy  the  tourist.  This  is  a 
indication  that  it  is  interest- 
ing; hut  lack  of  s])ace  forbids  a deseriiition  of  the 
next  eight\  miles  hetween  Cordes  and  Hoeama- 
dour.  This  distance  will  take  several  hours  to 
do  hy  train  as  the  French  run  them. 

I suggest  that  a sto]>  he  made  at  Figeac,  fifty 
miles  from  Cordes,  where  a hotel  is  to  he  found 
ahovc  the  city,  clo.se  to  the  railway  station  (the 
Hotel  I>ajoinie,  I Ihink,  is  its  name). 

Figeac,  which  dates  from  7.j.5  .\.n.,  lies  in  a 
< ui)-like  de])re.ssion  among  the  hills  and.  to-day, 
has  a |)o])ulation  of  ahout  (i.OOO.  The  country 
about  the  town  is  thick  with  graceful  iioplars,  so 
lo\-ed  by  the  artist,  and  so  ty])ical  of  France. 

The  church  of  St.  Sanveur.  in  the  center  of 
the  town,  of  the  eleventh-fifteenth  century,  1 
laved  about  -a  maginficent  (h)thic  structure 
with  some  fine,  modern  glass-windows.  The 
crooked  streets,  the  h\\\a>s,  the  odd  nooks  and 
corners,  and  thirteenth-  and  fourteenth-century 
liouses  furnish  picture-material  at  every  hand. 


I found  that  the  district  away  from  the  center 
of  the  city  was  the  most  impressive  from  a ])ho- 
tographic  standpoint,  esiiecially,  that  part  that 
"s])rawls"  itself  ii])  the  side  of  an  adjacent  hill. 
Here,  delightful  jiictorial  compositions  may  be 
found — the  high-plastered,  flower-covered  wall 
bordering  the  ascending  lanes,  for  a foreground; 
the  soft  brownish,  jiinkish  or  blue-toned  homes 
in  the  middle-ground  with  their  dull-red  tileil 
roofs  set  off  by  the  foliage  of  their  gardens; 
and  the  background  made  up  of  the  city  in  the 
hollow,  with  its  gray-brown  church-towers  and 
graceful  poplar-covered  hills  lieyond.  I should 
like  to  revisit  Figeac  with  a soft-focus  lens,  for 
the  place  lends  itself  to  such  a rendering. 

From  Figeac,  a train-journey  of  thirty  miles 
northward  brings  us  to  the  station  of  Rocama- 
dour  situated  in  a de,solate  country.  Here  an 
omnibus  is  taken  for  about  two  miles  to  one  of 
the  weirdest  and  most  fascinating  towns  of  Eu- 
rojie — a veritable  town  of  cliff'-iKvtdlers.  The 
l)lace  is  named  in  honor  of  St.  Amadour,  who 
settled  here  in  the  first  century,  making  a sort  of 
hermitage  of  it.  St.  Amadour  is  .said  to  have 
been  Zacchaeus,  the  Fnblican,  a (li.sci[)le  of  .Jesus, 
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wlio,  after  tlie  crucifixion,  joineil  with  otliers, 
among  whom  was  Itis  wife,  St.  Veronica,  in  an 
expedition  to  evangelize  Gaul.  They  settled 
first  at  Soidac,  where  they  Christianized  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Here  St.  Veronica  died,  and 
St.  Amadour  journeyed  north  to  continue  his 
work  in  central  France,  founding  an  oratory  in 
what  is  now  Limoges.  Later  he  settled  at  Roc- 
amadonr,  where  he  died. 

The  omnihns,  on  leaving  the  station,  proceeds 
over  a rather  flat  country,  not  very  interesting 
in  aspect,  which  gives  no  hint  as  to  what  is  to 
come.  At  length,  we  reach  a little  stone-chapel 
of  ancient  date,  and  a few  feet  l)eyond  the  trav- 
eler finds  himself  on  the  brink  of  a j)recipice 
who.se  walls  droj)  over  four  hundred  feet  to  a nar- 
row, hnt  vividly  green,  Ijottom  below,  under 
which  a snbterrauean  river  makes  its  way.  This 
little  A’alley  is  but  a few  hundred  feet  wide;  for 
directly  across  is  another  precipitous  cliff  of 
nearly  the  same  height. 

Hanging  directly  bebnv — like  a series  of  birds' 
nests,  about  midway  high  between  the  valley 
and  the  ])lain  above — is  Rocamadour.  a rare  col- 
lection of  houses  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  a 
cliurch  looking  very  much  like  a chfiteau,  and 
a .scries  of  five  protecting  hndified  gates,  d'he 
lown  has  now  a jjopulatiou  of  a little  over  one 
thousand  ])co])le,  allhough  at  one  time  it  was 
somewhat  larger.  The  omnibus  descends  by  a 
zigzag  road  of  steej)  grade  cul  out  of  the  side  of 
the  cliff,  and  enters  with  care  the  first  town-gate. 


for  there  is  not  much  room  to  spare;  and  almost 
at  once  stops  at  the  Hotel  du  Lion  d’Or,  a com- 
fortable inn,  on  the  main  street.  The  main 
thoroughfare  of  Rocamadour  runs  along  a sort 
of  shelf  above  the  valley  and  is  lined  with  charm- 
ing, picturesque  and  ancient  plaster-and-stone 
houses  with  high-pitched  roofs  covered  with  old 
tiles  of  a rich  garnet-color,  spotted  with  gray 
lichen  and  green  moss.  Above,  hanging  to  the 
sheer  rocks,  are  tiers  of  other  mansions  and  the 
odd-looking  early  Gothic  church  of  St.  Sauveur, 
the  crypt-like  chapel  of  St.  Amadour  under  it, 
and  incorporated  in  this  strange  medley  of  holy 
edifices  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  a miracle- 
working  sanctuary  of  early  date.  The  mansions 
and  sacred  buildings  are  reached  by  various 
flights  of  steps.  At  the  very  top  of  the  cliff, 
high  above  all,  is  an  old  chateau — now  the  sum- 
mer-residence of  a bishop — which  commands 
from  its  parapet  a wonderfid  view  of  the  ravine- 
like valley,  the  roofs  of  the  town  and  the  country 
for  miles  over  the  plain  above. 

As  there  are  a number  of  trees  and  shrubs  on 
the  cliff-sides,  the  color-effect  of  this  strange 
abode  of  man  is  rich — the  green,  the  garnet-tiles, 
the  browns  and  grays  of  the  houses,  and  the  al- 
most white-gray  of  the  rocks  make  a picture 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Across  the  narrow  val- 
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ley  rises  tlic  otlier  wall  of  rock,  sjjlashed  with  the 
green  foliage.  The  uiHlergrouml  river  keeps  its 
roof — the  valley-hottoni — einerahl  in  tmie  and 
like  a lawn.  Tire  j)oi)lar  ami  other  trees  are 
s|)rinkled  through  the  valley  Itl  picturesque 
order. 

As  I have  said,  the  clustering  religious  huild- 
ings  are  reached  hy  well-worn  ste])s — alas!  man\- 
of  them — wliich  terminate  in  a sort  of  court  over 
which  the  cliff  hangs  threateningly  Here,  di- 
rectly beneath  the  cliff,  is  a chapel,  the  exterior 
wall  of  which  has  a huge  sword  thrust  into  it.  a 
coj)v  of  Roland's  famous  “Duramlal."  which 
was  be((ueathed  b\-  him  to  the  Virgin.  The 
original  sword  was  stolen  from  the  s|)ot  in  the 
twelfth  century. 

Next,  to  the  right,  is  the  cliiirch  i>roi)er.  ])artl\- 
hewn  out  of  the  cliff,  containing  fr(>scoes  of  some 
(jf  the  noteworthy  j)ilgrims  of  the  j)ast  who  vis- 
itefl  this  slirine,  including  St.  Louis,  Robert 
d'.Vrtois,  Charles  d'.Vnjou,  Alphonse  de  Bou- 
h)gne,  who  came  here  in  1'24.5,  and  Louis  XL 
with  the  date  1 tti.d,  Ijesidcs  a number  of  kings 
from  the  northern  C(juntries.  In  the  cr\pt  of 
the  churcli  is  the  chai)cl  of  St.  Amadour  con- 
taining the  good  man's  mortal  remains.  .Vt- 
tached  to  the  outer  end  of  the  church,  and  form- 
ing the  third  side  of  the  court,  is  the  cxfiuisitcly 
decorated  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  the  inner  walls 
of  which  su])j)ort  silken  banners  and  tablets  of 


marble.  Aotixe-otferings  from  those  who  have 
been  miraculously  cured  here  of  their  infirmi- 
ties. Rocamadour  is  one  of  the  oldest  ])ilgrim- 
age-resorts  of  France,  much  fre(|uented  in  niedia‘- 
xal  times.  Small  wonder!  for,  with  its  indciue 
situation  in  a lovelx'  ravine,  it  is  altogether  charm- 
ing. 

The  camcrist  will  desire  first  of  all  to  descend 
to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  b\-  the  trail-like  road, 
and  record  the  town  as  it  is  seen  hanging  to  the 
cliff.  X’ext,  he  will  ascend  b\-  aTiother  road  to 
the  o|)posite  wall,  and  obtain  the  view  from 
there.  Descending,  again,  he  will  be  sure  to 
cross  the  xalley  to  the  ro:id  at  the  other  cud  of 
the  tow  n,  ])assing  on  his  wax'  a charnuug,  ruined 
stone-mill  amidst  a clum|)  of  ])oi)lars.  As  the 
road  asceials  to  the  main  strcet-lex'cl,  he  will 
come  u])on  the  rear  gate  and  find  if,  |)crhaps,  the 
most  jiicturcsqiic  of  the  five. 

Rocamadour  is  worthy  of  some  sta.x',  for  tin- 
lure  of  its  situation  and  its  life  grow  upon  one. 
.Vmong  other  inns  is  that  of  Hotel  Stm  .Marie, 
which,  although  up  the  long  IlighI  of  stcjis  al- 
most flush  w ith  the  church,  is  lu'at  and  homelike, 
and  has  a gardcn-tcrracc  that  commands  a x iew 
of  the  xallcx'.  1 have  been  able,  here,  to  gixe 
only  a brii'f  outline  of  this  interesting  "clilf- 
dwcllers'"  home,  without  going  into  details,  fnr 
I have  one  more  pictur(>s(|uc  city  to  mention. 

Iloxvcx'cr,  before  ])roccc<hng,  I must  mention 
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two  extensive  and  remarkable  caves,  one  the 
Grottos  of  Laea^’e,  twelve  miles  to  the  northwest 
of  Rocamadonr,  and  the  other  the  Gouffre  <le 
I’adirac,  about  ten  miles  to  the  east.  The  latter 
imi)ressed  me  the  more.  One  finds  in  a field  a 
great  natural  jng-shai)ed  well,  three  hundred  and 
twenty-four  yards  in  circuit  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  deep.  AVhen  one  descends  by  an 
iron-stairway,  one  finds  himself  in  a sort  of  colos- 
sal wine-urn.  for  the  top  is  smaller  than  the 
bottom.  At  f)ne  side  of  the  bottom  is  a sort  of 
drain-hole  whieh  is  descended  by  many  flights  of 
stejjs  until  a long  cavern  is  reached.  Following 
along  this  for  several  minutes,  one  comes  to  an 
underground  river.  Here  a boat  and  attendant 
are  found  ready  for  a tri])  alojig  this  Styx-like 
stream  through  an  awesome  silence  until,  in 
about  a dozen  minutes,  a lake  is  entered.  Land- 
ing oji  the  opposite  shore,  one  enters  a series  of 
giX)ttoes.  the  grandest  of  all.  the  Salle  du  Grand 
Dome,  l)eing  three  hundred  feet  high  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  in  cireuit.  The 
whole  place,  from  the  cavern-mouth,  along  the 
river,  and  throughout  the  grottoes,  is  a series  of 
great  grotesque  stalactites,  that  resemble  monster 
cauliflowers  thirty  feet  or  more  in  height  - 
mushrooms,  sjxmges,  deformed  trees,  jelly-fish 
with  trailing  tentacles,  wet  blankets,  ])hantoms, 
gargoyles  and  everything  a feverisli  nightmare 
could  produce.  'File  ])laee  is  lighted  by  electric- 
ity. I ha\e  no  doubt  that  the  French  authori- 
ties would  scikI  one  a ))ermit  to  |)hotogra])h  it 


l>y  flashlight,  if  the  recpiest  were  made  properly 
through  the  U.  S.  Consul  General  at  Paris. 

Now.  I am  going  to  take  you  on  a long  jour- 
ney. We  will  leave  this  railway-route  to  Paris 
by  returning  to  Figeac  and  crossing  over  to  an- 
other Paris-route  by  the  way  of  Aurillac,  Murat, 
Arvant,  and  thence  down  to  Le  Puy.  I have  not 
the  space  to  describe  the  route,  so  let  us  assume 
that  we  have  arrived. 

Le  Puy  should,  by  no  means,  be  missed  by  the 
lovers  of  the  picturesque.  Once  more  we  are 
upon  a strange  scene,  more  weird  than  any  we 
have  as  yet  encountered,  for  we  are  in  the  heart 
of  what  was  once  a great  volcanic  basin  from 
which  rise  three  crag-masses  about  which  the 
city  of  Le  Puy  and  its  suburb  of  Espalay  are 
clustered.  The  higher  projection,  known  as 
Mont  Allis,  rises  almost  from  the  center  of  the 
town,  which  has  a pojiulation  of  twenty-one 
thousand.  Half  way  uj)  its  slope  stands  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  It  dates  chiefly  from 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  is  very  odd 
to  look  at  and,  altogether,  remarkable  inside  and 
out.  At  the  very  summit  of  this  volcanic  rock, 
whieh  rises  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet 
above  the  town,  is  a fifty-foot  statue  of  Notre 
Dame  de  France,  composed  of  the  metal  of  over 
two  hundred  liussian  cannon  taken  at  Sebastopol. 
Naturally,  the  statue — above  a warm-gray  city 
with  red  roofs — stands  out  sharply  for  a great 
distance;  but  this  is  not  all,  for  just  on  the  edge 
of  the  city  another  projection  of  volcanic  origin. 
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resembling  a stubby  finger,  piislies  itself  out  of 
the  earth  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  feet,  and  i)erehed  on  its  top  is  the  church 
of  St.  Michel  d'Aiguille,  built  iii  9()‘-2,  and  reached 
by  a series  of  stei)s,  said  to  be  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  in  miinber,  cut  out  of  the  rock. 
The  church  is  an  architectural  curiosity. 

In  the  center  of  Espalay,  which  is  a part  of 
be  Puy,  is  still  another  one  of  these  freakish 
shafts,  upon  which  stands  a colo.s.sal  statue  of  St. 
Jo.sej)h  and  the  Child.  Thus  you  have  Le  Puy, 
a city  of  theatrical  aspect,  set  in  a charming, 
bowl-like  dej)ression,  rimmed  in  by  hills — a bowl 
filled  with  culti\ated  fields,  ^■ery  ])retty,  smiling 
and  ])eacefnl.  Le  Puy  is  \er\'  ohl,  dating  well 
back  iTito  Roman  times.  In  mediawal  days  it 
w as  a i)ilgrimage-tow  n like  the  Rocamadour  and 
Lourdes  of  (o-day.  The  streets,  the  l)yways,  the 
\arious  churches,  the  houses  with  their  carved 
dooi'ways  and  windows,  and  now  anil  then  a 
turret,  offer  the  pictorialist  a feast  of  eoin|)osi- 
lioii,  let  aloiR-  the  queer  setting  of  the  j)lace  and 
the  ^■ast  j)anorama  from  the  hills  which  are  easily 

reacheil. 

Xow  I w ill  lea\  e the  reader  to  journey  to  Paris 
via  (’lermont  Ferrand,  Bourges,  Tours  and 
Orleans,  all  iideresting  ])laees  filled  with  things 
delightful  to  photograi)ii ; but  too  well  known 
to  need  description. 


Before  closing,  I wish  to  say  that  nearly  all 
the  pictures  tliat  accompany  these  articles  are 
from  negatives  made  with  a Richard  Verascope 
(Stereoscope)  4. .5  x 10.7  m.m.  fitted  with  Carl 
Zeiss  Ic  Tessar  len.ses  and  enlarged  to  o]/2  x 7 
inches  on  Artura  Carbon  Black.  That  means 
that  one  of  tlie  two  sides  of  the  stereoscopic  neg- 
atives was  cho.sen  and  enlarged  from  1 9/10  x 
1 14/16  indies  either  by  a Voigtliinder  Collinear 
or  AVollen.sak  A’erito  lens  as  the  whim  seized  me. 
The  negatives,  of  which  I made  hundreds,  were 
on  Eastman  Extra  Rajiid  and  Orthochromatic 
Plate.s — an  English  Eastman  product  easily  ob- 
tainable by  one  en  route  from  the  Paris,  Milan, 
Madrid  or  London  headc|uarters  of  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company.  The  development  w^as 
by  tank  and  jiyro-powders  were  used  tor  devel- 
oper. On  my  visit  to  Carcassonne,  Albi,  Cordes, 
Eigeac  and  Rocamadour,  I very  foolishly  had 
only  this  one  camera  with  me.  At  Le  Puy  I 
had  a 3 A Siiecial  Kodak  with  a Carl  Zeiss  II  B 
Tes.sar  lens,  in  addition  to  the  Richard  Vera- 
sco])e.  -V  stcreoscoiie  is  without  floubt  the  ideal 
instrument  to  record  one's  wanderings,  but  it 
does  not  lend  itself  so  well  to  pictorial  w'ork  as 
an  ordinary  camera,  to  my  mind,  because  of  the 
size  of  jilate,  the  j)ro])ortions,  and  the  habit  one 
forms,  of  faA’oring  the  stereoscope  by  including 
foregrounds  to  emphasize  distance. 

The  cost  of  a triji,  as  I have  given,  is  incon- 
siderable in  normal  times.  The  raihvay -jour- 
neys are  conijiaratively  short,  and,  if  one  will 
travel  second-class,  or  even  third,  the  cost  is  of 
no  great  financial  imjiortance.  The  hotel-rates 
were  from  two  to  three  dollars  a day,  American 
plan.  In  normal  times,  the  franc  is  worth  19 
cents;  to-day  it  is  worth  less  than  ten  cents. 
Thus  if  the  hotel-rates  have  ri.sen  from  fifteen 
francs  to  thirty,  the  cost  in  American  dollars 
would  be  the  .same  as  in  1914. 

I would  advise  anyone  traveling  abroad  to 
become  a member  of  that  large  organization,  the 
Touring  Club  de  France.  The  dues  are  one 
dollar  and  a (piarter  a year;  but  the  ])rinted  mat- 
ter furnished,  together  with  the  discounts  to 
members  at  hotels,  will  more  than  repay  one  the 
small  expense.  They  have  an  invaluable  guide- 
book to  hotels. 

Speaking  of  guide-I)ooks,  the  series  known  as 
Guides-Joanni — for  tho.se  who  read  French — 
is  the  most  comj)rehensive  and  entertaining  in 
l)rint,  far  su])erior  and  more  voluminous  than 
any  thing  in  English. 

Remember  that  outside  of  Loudon,  Paris  and 
a few  favored  tourist-centers,  rooms  with  baths 
are  not  to  be  had;  and,  at  their  best,  hotels  situ- 
ated in  such  ])laces  as  I have  described  are  merely 
inns.  They  are  quite  ])lain  and  even  ])rimitive. 
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l)iit  altogetlier  delightful,  conifortahle,  and  tlie\’ 
have  a charm  that  cannot  he  du]>licated  in  Amer- 
ica. Moreover,  the  food  and  the  wine  are  cer- 
tainly very  superior.  The  ideal  time  to  make 
the  trip  is  during  INIay  and  June. 

One  last  word.  The  seasoned  tiTneler  a\’oids 
(Iranil  Hotels — I mean  the  international  hotels 
that  cater  to  eosmo])olitan  Euroj)e  and  America 
-and  seeks  those  hotels  which  eater  directly  to 
the  people  of  the  country  he  is  traveling  in  - 
French  hotels  in  France,  Italian  hotels  in  Ital\-, 
and  .so  on.  It  is  a good  rule  and  adds  much  to 
one's  enjoyment  and  comfort.  It  is  likewise  a 
distinct  saving  in  the  cost  of  travel. 

F'or  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  are  uii- 
aef(uainted  with  the  recpiired  procedure  to  ob- 
tain a i)ass])ort.  I will  state  briefly'  the  ])resent 
regulati(ms  as  I understaml  them  to  a])|)ly  to  the 
tourist.  .V  jierson  j\ho  desires  t(j  leave  the 
Fnited  States  must  write  three  weeks  or  more 
in  advance  to  the  I)e])artment  of  State,  AVash- 
ington,  D.C..  for  api)lieation-blaid\S  for  a pass- 
])ort.  The  blanks  may  be  (obtained  also  at  tlie 
nearest  Federal  Court  or  Custondiouse. 

-After  ausweri)ig  the  ((uestions  on  the  a|)])liea- 
tion-blank,  the  pros])eetive  traveler  must  g(j  to 
the  nearest  clerk  of  a h'eileral  Court  or  agent  of 
the  DeiJartment  of  State  accompanied  by  a wit- 
ness who  is  a citizen  of  the  Cinted  Stales.  'I’his 
witness  must  be  a i)erson  in  good  standing  in  an 
established  business  or  ])rofe.s.sion  and  must  have 
known  the  aiijilicant  at  least  two  years. 

AAith  the  ai)i)lieation-form  a birth  certificate 


or  naturalization-])aper.s — must  be  submitted 
and  a letter,  on  business-j)ai)er  from  some  person 
who  has  known  the  ajjplieant  for  over  two  years, 
which  gives  the  ap|)licant’s  status  and  his  good 
citizenship.  To  these  jiapers  must  be  attached 
three  photograiihs  of  the  a])plieant  ])riiited  on 
thin  pa]>er.  unmounted,  and  not  over  three 
inches  high. 

The  clerk  of  the  F'ederal  Court  will  take  the 
oath  of  the  apijlieant  and  of  his  witness  and  for- 
ward the  ])a])ers  to  Washington.  In  due  time, 
if  the  a])plieation  is  satisfactory  to  the  Dejiart- 
ment  of  State,  the  jiassport  will  be  issued.  How  - 
ever, there  is  still  another  im|)orlant  point  to  be 
remembereil.  .V  person  who  desires  to  leave  the 
Fnited  States  must  obtain  a permit  from  the 
federal  Income  d’ax  Commission  of  his  district. 
If  the  api>lieant's  income-tax  is  paid  to  date  and 
filed  ])roperl,\’,  the  re(|uired  permit  will  b<‘  for- 
warded. On  rceeijit  of  tlie  passport  it  must  be 
vised  by  the  nearest  consuls  of  the  countries  one 
wished  to  \ isit. 

One  thing  more:  a foreign  lens  or  foreign  cam- 
era should  be  registered  at  the  nearest  Cuslom- 
house  and  the  registration-receipt  earrieil  with 
one's  other  jiapers.  In  addition  to  the  pass]>ort. 
the  Federal  Ineome-d'ax  |)ermit,  which  must  be 
exchanged  at  tlie  ])ort  of  del larkat ion  for  a sail- 
ing ]iermit,  the  Customhouse  regist  ra  t loii-n'ceipt , 
and  extra  birth-eertifieate,  the  traxeler  should 
carry  siweral  letters  of  identification.  It  is 
alwavswell  to  be  |)rei)are<l  for  am  (weiitiialil 
these  days. 
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\’ER  since  Dr.  D’xVrcy  I’ovver,  of 
San  Francisco,  wrote  liis  able  article 
regarding  the  wonderful  qualities  of 
the  rock-crystal  lens,  I have  been 
experimenting  with  one  of  these 
little  lenses  along  the  line  of  my  favorite  hobby 
- namely,  portraiture.  In  the  following  ex- 


scientific  and  therapeutic  apparatus,  in  New 
Jersey,  and  the  same  makers  that  had  furnished 
Dr.  D’Ai  •cv  Power  with  his  quartz-lens.  The 
lens  is  of  four  and  one-half  inches  focus,  and 
works  at  about  F/  4.a.  I have  a well-known  make 
of  anastigmat  lens,  also  of  four  and  one-half  inches 
focus,  that  works  at  F '4.5.  I thought  that  it 


FIGURE  1 


(b) 


periments,  artificial  liglit  only  was  used.  This 
illumination  consisted  of  four  fifty-inch  Coojier 
Hewitt  Tubes,  each  tube  screened  by  one  thick- 
ness of  architect’s  tracing-cloth.  Rottom  of 
lubes  are  six  and  one-half  feet  from  the  floor. 
Sitter  was  ])laccd  eight  feet  from  light.  All  the 
cxiici  iments  were  conducted  at  night,  and  there 
was  no  illumination  except  the  Cooper  Hewitt 
tubes,  as  stated  above. 

J’he  quartz-lens  which  was  lent  me  by  Dr. 
F.  L'H.  McGinnis,  of  N<>w  York  City,  for  a 
thorough  test,  was  made  by  a firm  of  makers  of 


would  be  a fair  test  if  we  tested  these  two  lenses, 
lens  for  lens,  using  the  same  illumination,  the 
same  shutter  -which  is  a Compound  Shutter, 
and  is  accurately  tested  tor  correct  speed — the 
same  plate — Stanley,  3}/[  x 4j^ — the  same  time, 
develo])ment,  and  jirinting-niedium.  This  I 
have  done,  as  is  attested  by  Dr.  AIcGinnis,  who 
very  ably  assisted  me  in  all  the  tests,  and  really 
had  Iiy  far  the  hardest  task,  as  he  kindly  offered 
himself  as  model. 

The  camera  was  placed  six  feet  in  front  of  the 
sitter.  The  first  test  consisted  of  using  the  anas- 
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tigniat  and  the  quartz,  each  at  an  exposure  of 
one-lialf  of  a second.  'J'lie  results  are  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  (o)  and  (b).  In  (a)  we  have  a full.x-tinied 
negative,  and  in  {b)  an  o\'erexposnre.  Onr  onl,\- 
inference  is  tliat  the  quartz  is  faster  than  tlie 
anastigniat. 

Our  second  was  to  give  both  ])lates  an  expos- 
ure of  one-fifth  of  a second,  as  shown  in  Fig.  ‘•2, 
(d)  and  (/;).  Tlie  anastigniat  was  nnderexiiosed, 
whereas  tlie  cpiartz  was  correctly  exjiosed.  Once 
again,  the  only  conclusion  is  that  the  quartz  is 
faster  than  the  anastigniat. 

Onr  third  test  was  to  gi\'e  an  exposure  of  one 
twent\-fiftli  of  a second.  In  l-'ig.  .‘5,  (a)  and  (b). 
we  see  the  result  the  anastigniat  is  liarely  dis- 
cernifile.  whereas  the  quartz  shows  a fairly  good 
inqiression  reeordeil  on  the  plate.  Both  heads 
are  somewhat  enlarged  from  the  original  .‘Jjzji  x 
d'q  negative.  Here,  again,  and  for  the  third 
time,  we  must  confess  that  the  quartz  lets  more 


light  through  in  one-twenty-fifth  of  a second 
than  does  the  aiiastigmal  and,  therefori',  is  to 
he  considered  faster.  The  (|uartz-lens,  used  for 
enlarging,  gives  very  pleasing  results;  indeed, 
they  are  so  pleasing,  that  we  are  almost  com- 
pelled to  say  that  they  are  the  best  we  ha\e  ever 
seen.  In  Fig.  4,  w(‘  have  an  S x 10  enlargement 
of  a "’>}/[  X anastigniat  negatix’e.  I ha\c 

used  nearl\-  ever\’  f,\’i)e  of  lens  in  enlarging  this 
same  negative,  and  1 must  sa.v  that,  to  me,  the 
(|iiartz-lens  is  the  one  that  |)leases  me  most, 
d’here  is  no  flare,  no  halation,  even  though  the 
lens  is  used  at  its  full  aperture,  F,  f..).  'I'here 
are  a ronndness,  atmosphere  and  modeling  which 
are  heanlifni.  As  an  enlarging-lens,  the  (|uartz 
ma\'  he  stopped  down,  when  all  degrees  of  soft- 
ness and  ditfusion  are  possible. 

d'lie  other  evening,  when  it  was  \irtnally 
night,  .i.l.')  o'clock,  and  clondy,  m February.  I 
made  some  exposures  out  of  dooi's  that  varied  all 
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the  way  from  1 down  to  1,  .5  seconds.  All 
were  overe.xposed ! I am  aiipending  a view 
made  in  Central  J’ark,  yesterday,  virtually  under 
the  same  conditions.  You  can  see  the  result, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  .5.  As  a final  test  of  .sjieed,  I 
made  an  e.x])osure  towards  a ilark  patch  of  trees, 
at  full  aperture,  in  oue-fifth  of  a second.  This 
was  made  even  later  than  the  others,  and  shows 
a result  that  I never  wouhl  ask  my  best  anastig- 
mat  to  try  to  duplieate,  in  regard  to  speed 
(Fig.  (I).  I know  from  jiast  exiierieuee  that  m\- 
anastigmat  could  not  get  a fully-timed  nega- 
tive under  the  same  eomlitions.  AVe  find  that 
in  using  this  quartz-lens,  that  for  a focus  of  four 
and  one-half  inches,  it  is  best  to  emjiloy  a plate 
or  film  of  not  over  x inehes.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that,  when  a quartz-lens  of  four  and 
one-half  iuclies  is  used  on  a plate  or  film  larger 
than  .'3j4  x fj4  inches,  there  may  he  a small 
amount  of  linear  distortion  at  the  extreme  edges. 

d'lie  makers  of  this  lens  inform  me  that  they 
are  now  making  a ((uartz-leus  of  two-aud-one- 
(|uarter-inehes  diameter  and  eight-ineh  focus. 
For  any  one  who  enjoys  jiictorial  work,  both  in 
the  making,  and  also  in  the  enlarging,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  (|uartz-meuiseus  lens  is  a means 


wortin-  of  emiiloyment  by  the  jirogressive  worker 
in  pictorial  photography  who  seeks  to  find  a new 
means  of  expression. 

Just  a word  about  how  this  article  came  to 
be  written.  As  already  stated,  it  was  Dr. 
D’Arcy  Power’s  article  in  a photograjihic  maga- 
zine that  aroused  my  curiosity.  Dr.  McGinnis 
commimieated  with  the  makers  of  the  quartz- 
crystal  lens  and  had  one  made.  However,  when 
he  received  it  he  flid  not  know  just  how  to  go 
about  it  to  test  the  lens  and  he  called  upon  me 
to  aiil  him.  This  I did  gladly,  and  the  more 
we  experimented  the  more  enthusiastic  did  I 
become.  Obviously,  an  attractive  girl  would 
have  been  better  suited  to  jiose  for  the  tests, 
but  none  was  available  and  hence  Dr.  AIcGinnis 
volunteered  to  do  his  best  in  the  eircumstances. 
The  maniimlation  of  the  camera,  the  lighting- 
arrangements,  the  (leveloj)ing  and  the  jirinting 
were  all  done  by  myself  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
McGinnis  who  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 
statements  made  in  the  article  and  who  aided 
me  in  making  the  experiments.  [The  quartz- 
meniscus  lens  is  called  the  Hanovia  Soft-Focus 
Lens  and  is  made  by  the  Hanovia  Chemical  and 
Mfg.  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.— Editor. | 
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Fancy  Lighting  in  Portraiture 

N.  E.  LUBOSHEZ 


LUBOSIIEZ,  at  the  out.set,  cle- 
ared eini)hatically  that  he  liad 
"ver  Icelieved  in  so-called  “fancy 
diting”  ill  ])ortraiture.  It  was, 
i a matter  of  fact,  fancy  shading, 
and,  where  it  was  indulged  in,  it  was  nndonhtedly 
at  the  exjiense  of  the  likeness.  Pointing  to  the 
walls,  on  which  he  had  hnng  many  exain])les  of 
portraiture  recently  made  hy  fancy  artificial 
lighting,  the  lecturer  caused  some  amusement  l)\’ 
stating  that  what  aiipeared  to  be  iiortraits  of 
half-a-dozen  ladies  were,  in  reality,  portraits  of 
one  lady  only — “and  not  one  of  them  like  her." 
These  were  shown  to  demonstrate  how  a likeness 
could  be  ruined  in  the  jirodnction  of  a “good 
picture.”  “Fancy  lighting”  generally  meant 
lighting  from  behind  or  from  the  side.  A good 
deal  of  di.scnssion  had  taken  place  as  to  the 
projier  direction  of  the  lighting  and  also  as  to 
its  source,  .some  workers  using  reflectors,  some 
diffusing  the  light,  and  some,  again,  mixing  se\’- 
eral  lights  of  varying  strength.  Only  one  j)ho- 
tographer,  Pirie  MacDonald,  of  New  York,  who 
was  also  a great  artist,  had  succeefled  in  apj)ly- 
ing  fancy  lighting  in  jacrtraiture,  and  IMr.  Lu- 
boshez  would  attrilmte  the  success  to  Mr.  l\lac- 
Donald's  ability  in  posing  and  obtaining  expres- 
sion rather  than  to  the  lighting.  A good  way  to 
study  this  kind  of  ligliting  was  to  watch  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  kinematograph.  where  the 
important  ])oint  of  having  sufficient  light  in  tlie 
shadows  always  had  to  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration.  The  change  of  effect  could  be 
seen  when  traveling  in  a railway-carriage.  AVilli 
the  aid  of  a member  as  sitter,  the  lecturer  showed 
how  fancy  lighting  was  obtained  with  a strong- 
sidelight,  or  with  “stage-lighting”;  but  again  he 
emphasized  the  fact  that  he  used  straight  front- 
lighting  for  gooil  portraiture.  The  fundameutal 
princiiffe  was  to  have  enough  light  in  the  shad- 
ows. anil  this  was  achieved  best  by  using  a front- 
light  at  vary  ing  distances  and  of  varying  strength. 
“All  these  are  absolute  rubbish!”  said  the  lect- 
urer, ijointing  to  a number  of  jKirtraits  made  by 
fancy  lighting.  “One  might  as  well  have  made 
a ])ortrait  of  a flower-pot.”  Some  of  the  sitters 
looked  like  negroes,  he  said,  when,  in  fact,  their 
eomj)lexion  was  not  dark,  at  all.  Yet  for  mak- 
ing such  pictures,  men  won  medals!  .V  j>ortrait 
that  would  give  a real  likeness  must  lie  made  from 
only  one  light-source,  large  or  small,  far  or  near. 
No  great  jiainter  ever  achieved  a better  portrait 
b>-  using  fane\-  lighting.  He  ehalleirged  an.v- 
body  to  name  one  who  made  faue\-  portraits  in 


this  way.  Yet  there  were  many  photograjihers 
wdro  .seemed  to  think  that  they  were  Rai)haels  or 
Rembrandts  becau.se  they  did  it.  Surely,  it 
would  be  better  for  photographers  to  imitate  the 
vast  majority  of  painters  of  all  ages.  In  travel- 
ing aliout  the  world,  as  he  had  done,  nothing  had 
given  him  more  ])ain  than  to  .see,  not  how  pho- 
tographers made  mistakes,  but  what  keen  i)ride 
they  took  in  the  making  of  them.  It  was  a 
tragedy  to  see  so  many  youngsters  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  drawing  indulge  in  fluke  j)hotog- 
raph\-  which  they  considered  “rather  good.” 
IMnch  current  criticism  of  i)liotographic  work 
also  was  very  misleading  and  confusing.  There 
had  been  much  nonsense  talked  about  tonalily. 
He  w'as  afraid  that  there  wmdd  have  to  be  a radi- 
cal change  before  portraiture  by  i)hotograph\ 
reached  a high  standard;  but  at  the  same  time 
there  were  indications  of  improvement.  ToJial- 
ity  alone  would  not  give  a good  likeness.  At 
this  jMiint  he  ])assed  around  a “fancy  portrait” 
of  Mr.  C.  P.  Crow'ther,  which  was  undoubtedly  a 
fine  ])icture,  but  which  the  lecfurer  condemned 
as  a bad  likeness.  He  also  showed  a large  num- 
ber of  beantifid  jirints,  explaining  that  they  were 
poor  ])ortraits,  and  de.scribed  in  detail  how  he 
|)roduced  at  Stockholm  a very  striking  jxirtrail 
of  a distinguished  gentleman  which  had  been 
acknow  ledged  to  be  a real  work  of  merit. 

In  good  i)orlraiture,  he  ])ointed  out,  real  suc- 
cess lay  in  sim])licity,  directness,  and  absolute 
control  of  technique.  After  many  Aears'  exjie- 
rience,  the  knowledge  of  what  to  do  came  anto- 
matically.  AVhen  he  was  exi)osing,  he  liked  to 
look  at  his  sub  jects,  not  at  a watch.  There  were 
many  who  tried  to  get  real  art  into  their  results, 
and  tailed  to  accomjilish  this  because  thiw-  did 
not  do  enough  ])lain  ])hotogra])h,\-.  d'he  con- 
tinual mo\'ing  about  of  curtains  and  screens  and 
other  |)i'o])erties  was  onl\-  a cause  of  confusion. 
Photography  was  an  art  and  a science,  but  he 
assured  them  that  the  less  confused  it  was  with 
art,  the  more  truly  artistic  it  bi'came.  The  im- 
jxirtant  thing  was  to  study  human  nature  and 
also  the  work  and  methods  of  the  greatest  jiainl- 
ers.  Simpheit\-  should  be  aimed  at,  and  this 
meant  that  there  should  be  no  waste  of  energy 
over  accessories  in  the  studio  wliieli  were  more 
of  a hindrance  than  a hel|).  'I'liere  was  art  in 
I)hotogra])hy  wliieh  was  dormant.  It  seemed  to 
Witke  up  \-ears  ago.  but  fell  asleep  again;  and  to 
its  reawakening  he  hoped  tliat  w hat  he  had  urged 
might  in  some  small  wa\'  eonlribiile. 

Till-  I’lmlniira  pliir  J mi  null. 


The  Photographic  Industry  in  Germany 

M.  A.  R.  BRUNNER 


past  year,  1919,  lias  been  for  tlie 
•man  peojile  a very  trying  one, 
■(1  with  endless  troiililes  and  suf- 
ng  in  spite  of  tlie  fact  that  tlie 
nal  hostilities  had  already  ceased 
in  1918.  The  whole  economic  life  stood,  and 
still  stands,  under  the  nnbearable  influence  of 
tlie  lessened  value  of  the  money  or  its  steadily 
diminisliing  pnrchasing-jiower.  The  conse- 
(|iience  is  the  enormously  high  ]irice  for  actually 
an,\thing  imaginable — the  increased  wages,  the 
higher  expenses  in  trade  and  in  industry.  This 
year  will  bring  in  addition  the  much  higher  rates 
and  taxes,  and  the  lieavy  extra  war-tax  for  any 
one  who  jiossesses  more  than  .i.OOO  marks. 

One  of  the  most  dreadful  things  is  the  unusu- 
ally low  state  of  the  German  "\aluta.”  Among 
other  things,  it  caused  actually  fantastic  jirices 
of  cameras,  plates,  papers,  len.ses  and  other  pho- 
tographic accessories.  But  there  are  other  difli- 
cnlties,  such  as  the  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver, 
])otash  and  minium  (so  indis]iensable  to  the 
manufacture  of  glass  ]ilates),  and  the  scarcity  of 
coal  which  caused  the  closing  of  hundreds  of 
glass-factories.  One  square  meter  of  ordinary 
window-glass  costs  now  from  .‘l.l  to  -K)  marks, 
whereas  the  jiane  of  a sliow-w  indow  rec(iiires  an 
outlay  of  1,000  to  1,.500  marks.  'J'his  applies  only 
to  raw  glass,  whereas  the  workshops  of  jihoto- 
grajihic  articles  have  further  increased  exjienses 
for  the  chemicals,  jiapers,  leather,  cojijier,  brass, 
alnmininm.  wages  and  freight.  (Many  materials 
cost  now  ten  times  the  ante-war  jirice,  and  silver 
twenty  times  as  much.  For  the  first  months  of 
this  year  the  prices  will  certainly  continue  to 
rise.  If  the  state  of  the  (ierniaii  valuta  docs 
not  become  better,  a gradual  adaiitation  to  the 
world's  market-]irices  jirobably  cannot  lie  avoided 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  economic  life. 

Before  the  war,  Germany  had  exported  a re- 
markable amount  of  any  kind  of  manufactnred 
])rodncts,  and  is  now  more  than  ever  obliged  to 
lollow  this  eonrse  in  order  to  buy  fooil  and  raw 
materials.  Owing  to  her  proximity,  Biissia  has 
been  a hea\  \’  bn\er  of  Gei'inan  goods,  and  now 
efforts  are  being  made  to  resnine  the  business- 
relations  with  her.  A^ith  the  consent  of  the 
German  and  Moscow  gtcei'innents,  rejiresenta- 
li^•es  of  large  concerns  ha\’e  gone  to  Bnssia,  in 
order  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  basis  njion 
w hich  a fill  lire  exchange  of  goods  would  be  pos- 
sible. Ill  191.'!.  Germany  exported  to  her  big 
neighbor  itO.StIO  kilograms  of  cameras  and  lenses, 
\alned  al  •2,.‘!n7, ()(!(»  marks;  xMl.-lOO  kilograms 


sensitized  paiier  to  the  xaliie  of  7(10,000  marks 
anil  ‘•2*2, 900  kilograms  of  films  valued  at  1,222,800 
marks.  These  are  high  figures,  and  it  is  natural 
that  Germany  should  try  to  continue  the  export, 
as.  until  recently  only.  Great  Britain  had  the 
aflvantage  of  the  interrupted  trade-connections 
between  Germany  and  England,  for  she  fostered 
intensely  the  Russian  market  and  granted  export- 
licenses  for  i)hoto-materials  to  Archangel  and 
Murmansk. 

But  even  the  Entente  countries  are  a good 
field  for  the  German  industry.  At  present,  a 
lively  export  is  taking  place  to  Italy  which,  before 
the  war,  was  one  of  the  best  buyers  in  the  pho- 
tographic field.  The  resolutions  of  the  Paris 
e c o n o m i c a I conference,  w Inch  practically 
amounted  to  shutting  off  the  German  empire 
from  purchasing  raw  material  even  after  the  war, 
and  to  flood  her  instead  with  finished  products, 
are  not  to  be  taken  .seriously,  as  they  are  the  out- 
come of  blind  hatred,  and  not  of  sound  business- 
sense.  Besides,  we  kiunv  that  in  North  America 
a strong  movement  is  noticeable  not  to  take  part 
in  boycotting  Germany  after  the  war.  for  the.se 
two  countries  depend  too  much  one  upon  the 
other.  In  France,  however,  the  tactics  of  com- 
plete shutting  out  of  German  goods  is  followed. 
Still,  it  is  not  feared  that  French  products  will 
seriously  com])ete  with  our  own  goods,  as,  in  spite 
of  all  her  efforts,  France  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
produce  a cajiable  exi^orting  industry.  Not  to 
be  neglected  is  the  conqictition  coming  from 
Belgium.  es])ecially  in  papers  and  dryplates;  on 
the  other  hand,  that  country  is  not  in  a position 
to  erect  a wall  against  German  articles,  as  these 
are  rather  important  for  Belgium's  trade.  In 
England,  great  efforts  are  being  made  to  keep 
down  the  .Vmerican  com])etition:  the  attitude 
towards  Germany  takes  oidy  the  second  place. 
But  as  Great  Britain,  ow  ing  to  the  blockade,  has 
accnmnlated  during  and  after  the  war  an  im- 
mense (juanfity  of  raw  materials  from  most  over- 
sea countries  at  low  iirices.  she  is  able  to  supj)ly 
her  industries  with  the.se  eliea])  materials,  and 
therefore  also  the  finished  iiroducts  can  lie  man- 
ufactnred at  rea.sonable  jirices,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  many  countries,  even  of  those  of  the  En- 
tente. d'he  (iernian  industry-,  therefore,  will 
have  difficulty  to  compete  with  British  ])hoto- 
grajihic  jirodnets,  es])ecially  if  that  nation  intro- 
duces the  system  of  proteeti\’e  tariff. 

We  jiay  mueh  aftention  fo  the  .Vmerican  com- 
pefition.  for  the  United  States  is  obliged,  for 
many  reasons,  to  increase  her  exqiorts.  Large 


export-societies  have  been  formed  furiiislied  witli 
large  capital,  which  are  beginning  a peaceful.  l)iit 
still  heavily  felt  penetration  of  Europe.  There 
is  a ])ossibility  that  also  Germany  is  or  will  be 
floi)ded  with  masses  of  American  ])hoto-articles. 
and  it  is  now  the  cpiestion  whether  these  can  com- 
pete with  ours  as  regards  ])rices.  For  the  Ger- 
man industry  the  fpiestion  is  where  to  find  a i)lace 
in  the  worlil's  market.  The  German  industry  can- 
not exist  without  export,  now  even  less  than  Ire- 
fore  the  war.  The  eyes  are  es])eeially  directed 
towards  South  America  and  Eastern  Asia  which 
countries  were  shut  off  more  or  less  from  the 
world's  traffic  during  the  ]>ast  years:  but  dur- 
ing that  time  had  a chance  to  accumulate  great 
wealth.  Hut  there  exists  no  doubt  that  only  a 
narrow  way  remains  open  to  the  German  indus- 
try. since  Great  Britain  and  France  have  the 
firm  intention  and  also  the  power  to  hinder  the 
develojiment  of  the  former.  The  neutral  na- 
tions. therefore,  v ill  jn-obably  become  the  best 
customers.  The  (ierman  government,  of  course, 
must  do  everything  ])ossible  to  remove  the  exist- 
ing export-barriers.  For  instance,  it  is  futile  to 
restrict  the  exjxirt  of  i)hotogra])hic  i)a])crs  in  the 
interest  of  certain  industrial  branches,  as  has 
l)ecn  done,  d’here  ha\e  been  coni])laints  as  to 
such  prohil)ited  ex])orts.  wliich  ha])i)em'd  from 
time  to  time  to  the  detriment  of  the  industry 
Manufacturers,  as  well  as  owners  of  studios, 
have  also  much  to  suffer  from  the  ever-increasing 
wages  of  the  eni])loyees.  It  is  true  that,  before 
the  war,  wages  for  the  middle  and  lower  class  of 
workers  have  been  extremely  low.  and  it  is  nat- 
ural that  now  where  more  democratic,  if  not 


socialistic,  principles  ha\e  become  the  rule,  and 
also  the  cost  of  li\  ing  is  \ ery  high,  wages  must 
rise.  But  this  has  been  done  w ith  luj  considera- 
tion for  justice  and  reason.  The  lower  the  kind 
of  work,  the  higher  the  pay  is.  throughout  every 
industry  and  trade*,  always  relatively  and  often 
even  absolutely.  An  unskilled  laborer  receives 
as  much  as  a middle  ineidal  worker,  such  as  a 
teacher,  registrar,  clerk,  bank-official;  whereas 
a skilled  worker  in  a factory  receives  the  same  or 
more  than  a university  ])rofes.sor.  judge,  high 
state  <n-  municii>al  official.  In  addition  to  that 
regrettable  fact,  many  thousands  of  skilled  hands 
have  been  killed  in  the  war.  and  heli)crs  from 
other  industries,  e^•eu  women,  had  to  take  their 
]>lace,  the  conse<|uencc  being  a <liininishcd  otd- 
pid  and  diminished  (|uality  of  the  ])rodncts. 
Tliere  is  ^’irtually  no  profession  which  does  not 
demand  the  conccrneii  ]>arties  to  set  U])  a sched- 
ule which  the  employers  are  forced  to  acce])t,  if 
they  wish  to  aA  oid  a strike.  In  the  |)hotographic 
shops,  as  well  as  in  the  .studios,  the  ghost  of 
strikes  has  been  virtually  abseid,  but  as  one  in- 
dustry dei)ends  u|)on  another,  it  is  enough  that 
the  miners,  glass-makers  or  railway-workers  arc 
out  oil  strike  for  a considerable  length  of  time, 
and  thus  also  the  ])hotograi)hic  industry  will 
doiifitless  come  to  a standstill.  As  much  less  is 
|)rodiiceil  than  fornierix.  while  the  demand  is 
not  lessened,  a lively  business  is  eveiwwhere 
noticeable  in  second-hand  cameras  and  acces- 
sories. The  trade-])apers  and  dail\-  news])ai)ers 
are  filled  with  advertisements  of  that  kind,  but 
also  with  announcements  of  stolen  cameras  anil 
warnings  not  to  buy  them. 


pike's  pe.vk 


KENNETH 
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EDITORIAL 

That  Heavenward  Gaze 

Not  long  ago,  a member  of  a U)cal  camera 
club  submitted  to  the  Editor,  for  criticism, 
an  obvious  attempt  to  imitate  the  well-known 
picture  by  Guido  Ileni,  “The  Repentant  Mag- 
dalen,” Its  shortcomings  were  numerous,  and 
included  the  result  of  a too  low  position  of  the 
camera.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  in  por- 
traiture a safe  rule  is  to  place  the  camera  so  that 
the  lens  is  on  a level  with  the  nose  of  the  sitter. 
There  are  cases,  however,  when  it  may  be  desir- 
able to  have  the  camera  raised  so  that  a down- 
ward perspective  of  the  features  may  be  obtained, 
whieh  will  have  the  effect  to  contract  an  abnor- 
mally long  chin,  for  e.xample,  or  to  permit  a view 
of  the  remains  of  a once  opulent  growth  of  hair. 
Captivated  by  the  sad.  heavenward  gaze  of  the 
iVIagdalen — as  i)ictured  by  Titian,  Dolci  and 
Guido — and  eager  to  follow  the  pose  of  the 
painter,  the  inexperienced  photographer  arranges 
his  model  in  accordance  with  the  picture  of  the 
beautiful  penitent,  but  afterwards  discovers 
that  the  result  is  strikingly  unsuccessful.  The 
critic  invites  attention  to  the  bad  drawing  of  the 
features  caused  by  the  abrupt  perspective — the 
distorted  chin,  the  obtrusive  nostrils,  the  con- 
tracted forehead  and  the  distended  muscles  of 
the  neck.  The  remedy  is  not  so  simple  as  it  may 
appear.  First  of  all,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  not  every  face,  however  beautiful,  lends 
itself  to  so  trying  an  effect.  A model  liaA’ing  a 
well-shaped  head,  also  beautiful  and  regular 
features,  is  indispensable.  The  kiiifl  and  Tiietliod 
of  illumination  will  be  another  matter  of  grave 
concern,  for  it  may  be  the  making  or  the  ruin  of 
the  picture.  That  the  use  of  a short-focus  lens 
is  not  to  be  thought  of,  must  also  l)e  aiiparent  to 
liim  who  appreciates  the  imi)ortance  of  correct 
rlrawing — an  essential  which  should  form  j)art  of 
every  portraitist’s  equipment.  Now,  with  a 
good  reproduction  of  Rotari's  “Repentant  Mag- 
dalen”— unless  he  j)refers  d'itian’s — before  him, 
as  a guide,  the  as]>iring  worker  may  j)roceed  to 
arrange  his  model,  avoiding  excessive  fore- 
shortening. opafpie  shadows  and  a strained  ex- 
pression. 'I'he  result  slioidd  be  gratifying  in 
proportion  to  his  choice  of  model,. skill  in  the  ii.se 
of  technical  means  and  aliility  to  interpret  the 
theme.  Similar  poses,  but  with  eyes  directed 
downward,  also  lend  themselves  to  genre- 
photography. 


Choosing  the  Best  Picture 

The  obser\'atious  by  Winn  W.  Davidson  on 
the  choice  of  ]>ortrait-])hotographs — as  to 
whether  the  photographer  or  the  sitter  is  the 
better  judge,  are  exceedingly  interesting.  Our 
o])inion  has  always  been  that,  as  a rule,  the 
])liotographer  knows  more  about  the  artistic 
character  of  the  portrait  he  has  profluced,  and 
that  the  friends  of  the  sitter  are  the  better  quali- 
fied to  judge  it  as  a likeness.  The  photog- 
rapher, unless  he  has  an  nnusually  dcveloj)cd 
faculty  of  observation,  forms  an  opinion  that  is 
based  on  a brief  and  superficial  ac(iuaintance  of 
his  sitter;  whereas  the  relatives  or  friends,  who 
see  the  sitter  much  more  frequently  than  does 
the  photographer,  are  familiar  with  the  charac- 
teristic expression,  attitudes  and  peculiarities  of 
the  sitter  and  should  be  in  a better  position  to 
say  whether  or  not  the  photographs  are  correct 
in  these  respects.  The  photographer  should  try 
to  forget,  if  possible,  the  photographic  atmos- 
phere or  feeling  of  the  studio,  and  by  well-known 
methods  create  in  his  sitter  a frame  of  mind  that 
is  conducive  to  a natural  expression  of  content- 
ment, animation  or  repose  that  he  feels  must  be 
right.  The  master-photographer  will  imjiart 
to  the  financier,  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  the 
actor  or  the  clergyman  a typical  attitude  or 
expression,  although  it  has  happened  that  he 
failed  entirely  to  portray  the  marked  individu- 
ality that  belonged  to  such  a sitter.  All  finan- 
ciers, all  merchants,  all  clergymen  do  not  j)osscss 
necessarily  the  same  jiersonal  characteristics. 
Each,  in  his  own  class,  has  a distinct  individu- 
ality. If  the  sitter  have  a forceful  personality, 
it  is  very  apt  to  assert  itself,  and  the  photogra- 
])hcr  must  jiossess  extraordinary  powers,  indeed, 
if  he  can  subordinate  it  to  his  will  and  stamp  the 
j)orlrait  with  his  own  ])ersonality.  Rut  why 
should  he? 


As  every  color-pliotographcr  knows,  the  Great 
War  has  interfered  seriously  witli  tlic  importa- 
tion of  .Vutocliromc  plates.  Happily,  tlie  Amer- 
ican agent  is  again  receiving  shipments  of  this 
welcome  commodity  and,  witli  the  ad\'eiit  of 
sjiring,  the  devotees  of  color-])liotograj>h,\-  will 
be  abroad.  Devices  to  determine  eorreet  ex- 
posures w ill  also  be  available. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a hrst  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  ^{o  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en- 
tered, but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi= 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be= 
fore  Photo=Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P„  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  at  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  unth  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Twilight-Pictures 
Competition  Closed  January  31,  1920 

Fir.st  Prize:  Guy  E.  Osborne. 

Second  Prize:  Alexander  Murray. 

Third  Prize:  George  S.  Xalle. 

Honorable  Mention:  Paul  E.  Carden;  John  Dove: 
G.  W.  French;  Willard  II.  Harting;  Charles  Hughes; 
Taizo  Kato;  F.  W.  Kent;  Edward  and  Emil  Kopp: 
Burr  K.  Osborn;  Dr.  .1.  B.  Pardoe;  Henry  A. 
Pratt;  F’.  H.  Rodgers;  J.  Herliert  Saunders;  James 
'rhoinsou;  Alfred  S.  Upton;  The  Walters;  Paul  Wie- 
rnni;  A.  S.  Workman. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1920 

“Twilight-Pictures.”  Closed  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closed  February  28. 
“Nature-Studies.”  Closes  March  31. 

“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 
“Speed-Pictures.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Rural  Scenes.”  Closes  July  31. 

“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Must  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers'  and  Be- 
ginners' Competitions,  continue  to  ignore  some  of  the 
rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  anil  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  tlie  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know.^  Besides,  the  Editors 
are  too  l>iisy  with  other  matters  to  stop  to  write  to 
I lie  careless  competitor  for  missing  information. 

This  is  often  the  reason  why  careless  entrants  wonder 
what  has  liecome  of  their  prints.  Let  them  be  more 
careful  in  the  future.  We  will  do  our  part  if  they  will 
do  theirs. 


CHARM  OF  TWILIGHT 

FIRST  PRIZE  — TWILIGHT-I’ICTURES 


GUA-  E.  OSBORN’E 


Prevention  of  Blisters 

l^iESEXT-DAY  practice  is  more  favorable  towards  pre- 
ventive than  to  remedial  measures,  says  tHuiUn-Liijhf, 
and  the  prevention  of  any  tronl)le  is  safer,  more  satis- 
factory and  in  the  end  mncli  cheai)cr  than  tlie  ai»i>lica- 
tion  of  a remedy  after  the  trouble  has  occurred. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  many  uses  of  chemicals  it  is 
difficult  to  anticipate  trouble,  but  in  pln^tograidiy  there 
are  such  simi)le  rules  to  follow  and  so  much  jiraclical 
information  at  hand  that  there  is  little  excn.se  for  troulde 
if  sinii)le  ]>reventive  measures  are  used. 

Blisters  may  be  jiroduced  on  any  gelatine-paper  if 
the  gelatine  is  abused,  and  when  you  think  of  the  treat- 
ment the  gelatine  receives  yon  can  readily  see  that  it  is 
under  a constant  strain  from  the  time  it  goes  into  the 
developer  until  it  comes  out  of  the  final  wash-water, 

Immefliately  a print  is  placed  in  the  develo])er  the 
gelatine  begins  to  swell  as  it  fills  with  water,  and  this 
swelling  is  increased  by  the  alkali  in  the  solution  and 
by  heat.  The  developer  should  not  be  too  hot,  and 
although  it  must  contain  alkali,  there  should  not  lie 
too  much. 

These  precautions  should  be  observed,  not  because 
jirints  are  likely  to  blister  in  the  developer  but  because 
'iich  precautions  will  help  to  prevent  blisters  further 
along. 

If  jirint-,  do  contain  an  excessive  amount  of  alkali  and 
are  carried  from  a warm  developer  into  a strongly  acid 
'hort-stoji  solution  or  fixing-bath,  there  is  likely  to  be 
trouble  at  once.  The  action  of  the  acid  on  the  alkali 
in  the  gelatine  forms  a gas.  and  immediately  there  are 
thoii-and'  of  miniature  volcanic  eriqitions  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  (irint. 


Normally,  the  jiores  of  the  gelal  ine  are  open,  the  gas 
blows  off  and  no  harm  is  done.  But  if  an  excess  of 
alkali  and  warm  developer  has  softened  the  gelatine, 
the  Jiores  or  small  canals  running  through  it  have  been 
made  smaller  by  the  swelling  mas.s — the  vents  have 
been  closed  and  a blister  forms. 

Rinsing  after  develojiing  removes  a considerable 
amount  of  the  alkali  in  the  gelatine,  reduces  the  amount 
of  gas  formed  and  not  only  heljis  to  jireveni  blisters  but 
jirevents  the  fixing-bath  from  becoming  alkaline. 

d'he  blisters  we  have  mentioned  are  not  air-bells  but 
gas-bells.  Correctly  sjieaking  an  air-bell  is  caused  by 
dissolved  air  in  the  water,  and  this  condition  is  encoun- 
tered when  the  water  used  has  been  under  high  jiressure. 

Heat  sni-h  water  and  you  will  .see  the  idr  exjielled  and 
the  bubbles  form  on  the  side  of  the  vessel.  I'sed  in  a 
develojier,  theaerated  water  jienetrates  t he  gelatine  and 
if  the  solution  becomes  warmer  the  air  is  either  cx- 
jielled  or  the  .soft  gelatine  is  blown  uji  into  an  air-bell. 
'Phe  only  safe  way  to  use  such  water  is  to  draw  it  in  a. 
barrel  and  allow  it  to  stand  over  lught  liefore  using. 
This  allows  the  air  to  escajie. 

So  far  as  we  have  gone  the  jireventivc  measures  are 
siinjile;  but  there  is  one  thing  li’ft  which  is  probably 
the  most  frequent  cause  of  blisters  -worn-out  lixing- 
baths.  I se  fresh  fixing-baths,  make  them  jiroperly 
from  good  cliemicals  and  don  t oviM'work  them.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  either  acid  or  alkali  will 
soften  gelatine  and  it  is  the  alum  which  has  the  harden- 
ing action.  \ worn-ont  acid  fixing-bath  will  more 
likely  soften  gelatine  than  harden  it,  and  the  real  strain 
on  tile  gelatine  comes  when  the  jirint  leaves  the  fixing- 
bath  and  goes  into  the  wash-water. 

This  may  seem  strange  but  it  is  true,  d'he  gelatine 
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is  filled  with  liypu  in  solution  and  this  solution  is  of 
liig'h  concentration,  and  the  wash-water,  free  of  chemi- 
cals, is  of  low  concentration.  There  is  an  equalizing 
force  which  cairses  the  water  to  rush  into  the  gelatine 
faster  than  the  hypo  can  diffuse  out,  and  as  this  force 
is  greater  than  the  resisting  power  of  .soft  gelatine,  if 
there  is  a weak  s[)ot  in  the  gelatine  caused  Ijy  .soften- 
ing or  swelling,  that  sjiot  will  develop  a blister  filled 
with  wafer. 

'I'he  means  of  i)revention  is  a fresh  fixing-bath  which 
will  harden  the  gelatine-emulsion  uniformly.  Don't 
attempt  to  renew  a fixing-bath.  It  can't  be  done  prac- 
tically. A bath  that  is  ready  to  be  discarded  is  con- 
taminaled  by  developing  chemicals  and  some  of  its  own 
properties  have  ceased  to  function.  You  can't  build 
it  up.  Use  a fresh  bath. 

'J’here  is  one  other  general  iirecaution  to  be  observed. 
Keep  the  temi)erature  of  .solutions  as  nearly  nniform  as 
Iiossible.  If  the  develojier  is  70  F.  don't  have  the 
liypo  ,'50  F.  anil  the  water  SO  F.  A sudden  change 
from  warm  to  cold,  or  cold  to  warm  solutions  will  often 
produce  blisters. 

If  ])rints  are  inclined  to  blister  during  toning,  the 
remedy  is  to  treat  (he  jnints  with  a 3%  solution  of 
formalin  before  toning.  If  prints  have  not  been  iiroj)- 
erly  hardeneil  during  dovelojiing  and  fixing,  blisters 


may  be  caused  by  the  hypo-alum  bath  being  too  hot, 
or  if  they  are  re-developed,  by  an  acid  bleaching-bath 
or  an  excessively  strong  sulphiding-bath. 

The  fact  that  most  printers  are  never  troubled  with 
blistered  prints  leads  one  to  believe  that  only  ordinary 
care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  trouble,  and  in  this  case 
it  is  certain  that  prevention  is  always  the  safest  meas- 
ure, as  there  is  no  really  satisfactory  cure.  If  a blis- 
tered print  must  be  .saved  it  may  be  immersed  in  equal 
|)arts  of  water  and  alcohol,  then  in  a bath  of  alcohol. 

The  Benefits  of  Photo-Era  Publicity 

Mij  dear  Mr.  French:  — 

I want  to  thank  you  for  forwarding  the  letter  ail- 
dressed  to  me  by  the  editor  of  The  Farm  Journal.  I 
am  just  writing  an  article  for  him  now  on  Nature-Study 
Photography.  My  article  from  Photo-Era  also 
brought  me  a request  from  Country-Life  and  I sohl 
them  five  small  prints  for  $17.  Also  landed  one  print 
in  Popular  Science  at  ,$a.  IVhenever  I have  occasion 
to  mention  photograiihic  magazines  to  my  friends.  I 
tell  them  that  Photo- Era  is  the  one  maijazine.’ 
Sincerely, 

Leh.man  Wenuell. 
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Press-  and  Portrait-Photographers 

The  question  of  a press-photographer  poaching  upon 
the  preserves  which  the  purely  portrait-photograjilier 
has  come  to  regard  as  his  own  was  discussed  a little 
while  ago,  and  was  freshly  brought  to  our  notice  during 
the  past  week  at  a wedding  function.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  bride  at  her  mother's  house  after  the  ceremony 
a portrait-photographer  who  had  been  asked  to  come 
and  make  some  groups  of  the  wedding-party  attended 
for  that  purpo.se.  He  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
late  in  keeping  the  appointment,  but  nevertheless  .spent 
something  like  an  hour  in  making  about  half  a dozen 
exposures  on  groups  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  and 
of  these  latter  with  others  of  the  party.  He  had 
.scarcely  jiacked  up  his  apparatus  and  taken  his  de- 
parture when  a motor-cyclist  arrived  with  excellent 
finished  bromide  prints  of  the  l)ride  and  bridegroom 
and  the  bridesmaids,  made  as  they  were  leaving  the 
church.  .\  press  agency's  jdiotographer  had  asked 
these  members  of  the  party  to  halt  for  an  instant  on 
their  way  to  their  carriages  and  had  made  several 
photographs,  which  were  very  good  of  their  kind,  and, 
at  any  rate,  were  thought  to  be  excellent  by  members 
of  the  party,  who  evidently,  though  ijerhaiis  uncon- 
sciou.sly,  found  some  ailded  merit  in  them  in  the  fact 
of  their  very  rapid  production.  In  large  towTis  com- 
petition of  this  kind  is  bound  to  go  on,  and  it  is  for  the 
portrait-photographer  to  consider  how  he  sliall  deal 
with  it.  Plainly  it  is  within  his  powers  to  otl'er  tlie 
.same  kind  of  service  as  the  jiress  agency,  wliich,  as  a 
rule,  will  score  over  the  carefully  posed  group  in  the 
more  y>leasing  expression  of  tlie  subjects,  even  though 
the  photograjihs  may  be  inferior  technically.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  photograi)hs  as  can  be  made  while 
the  wedding-party  is  dispersing  from  the  church  are 
usually  not  all  which  are  required,  ( onvention  in 
most  cases  demands  a group  in  which  the  parents  and 
other  friends  of  bride  and  bridegroom  are  inr-luded 


with  them  and  are  arranged  with  regard  to  the  family 
connections.  This  is  one  way  by  which  the  business 
may  be  prevented  from  yiassing  into  the  hands  of  the 
I)ress-])hotograi)her,  but  obviously  if  the  latter's  com- 
lietition  is  to  be  met  it  must  be  met  on  his  own  ground. 

The  nrlll.sh  JoKrnal. 


An  Enlarging-Point 

Users  of  enlarging-lanterns  with  large  condensors 
often  fail  to  see  the  disadvantage  under  which  they 
labor  when  using  small  yilates,  according  to  The  British 
Journal.  If  we  compare  two  lanterns,  with  equally 
strong  ilinminants,  one  having  a comlensor  cajiablc  of 
covering  a x anil  the  other  covering  only  a 
quarter-plate,  the  focal  lengths  of  the  condensors  being 
in  the  .same  proportion  to  their  diameter,  we  find  that 
in  the  smaller  apparatus  only  a.  quarter  of  the  ex- 
yiosure  nece.s.sary  with  the  larger  one  need  be  given  to 
obtain  the  same  result.  It  is,  therefore,  an  excellent 
])lan  to  have  a smaller  comlensor  fitted  so  as  to  be  inter- 
changcalile  with  the  large  one  when  small  negatives 
of  considerable  density  have  to  be  dealt  with.  More- 
over, more  range  can  be  obtained  for  centering  the  light 
in  the  case  of  extreme  eulargemcTd  or  reduction.  .An- 
other plan  is  .so  to  arrange  the  negative-carrier  that  it 
can  be  brought  forward  into  the  convergent  cone  of 
rays  so  that  a greater  [lortion  of  this  is  utilized.  This, 
unfortunately,  necessitates  a modilication  of  construc- 
tion which  would  be  diflicult  with  most  existing  lan- 
terns, but  which  could  easily  be  made  by  anyone  Imild- 
ing  his  own  enlarger.  .Another  desideratum  is  a line 
adjustment  for  focusing,  which  can  be  oiierated  when 
the  lantern  is  .several  feet  from  the  easel.  In  some  of 
the  early  cantilevers  there  was  a screw-adjustment 
in  the  middle  of  the  front  board,  which  could  easily 
have  been  fitted  with  a long  detachable  key. 


IflO 


Advanced  Competition — Miscellaneous 
Closes  May  31,  1920 

1\  ime  sciisf.  tlic  annual  Miscella neons  Competition 
may  he  considered  to  he  a sort  of  consolation  eompeti- 
tinii.  l?y  that  1 mean  that  this  one  otters  workers  the 
u)>|ioii unity  to  snhniit  really  meritorious  |)ictnres  that 
were  not  suited  to  jjrevions  (si)eeial)  eonpietitions. 
It  is  a sort  of  ihelorial  safety-valve  for  those  who  - 
for  one  reason  or  another — did  not  wiii  a ])rize  or  an 
llonorahle  Mention  dnriiif;'  the  year.  If  for  any 
i-eason  the  snhjeets  listed  in  l’n(iTo-Eii.\  for  eonij)eti- 
lion  failed  to  please  him  or  if  he  was  nnahle  to  meet 
the  eomlitions  iin|iosed,  the  present  eompetitioTi  gives 
the  camerisl  ri/rte  hlaiirlir.  'I'here  is  no  restriction, 
of  any  kind,  with  regard  to  snhjeet.  Needless  to  .say, 
interest  of  subject — whatever  it  may  he  —originality 
of  siihjeet,  eonii>osition  and  leehnieal  exeellenee  will 
weigh  heavily  with  the  jury.  In  short,  heea\ise  the 
eamerist  is  at  liberty  to  select  the  snl  ijeet,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  is  free  to  ignore  artistic  judgment  and 
leehniipie. 

The  intelligent  and  w ell-e<pii])ped  eamerist  need  not 
go  far  lo  obtain  real  ))ietnres  of  permanent  value  to 
himself  and  practical  interest  to  others.  .Mlhongh 
hindsi-apes  are  always  of  artistic  \alue  and  interest,  it 


should  not  he  inferred  that  home-portrait,  outdoor- and 
indoor-genre,  still-life,  marine,  camp,  architectural, 
nature.  si)eed  and  other  ])ictures  are  unwelcome. 
However,  "recoial  " photographs  are  not  desired  in 
this  competition.  'Pry  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
I)hotograph  you  inteinl  to  .send  is  of  more  than  per- 
sonal or  local  interest.  'Phis  |)articular  point  is  one  for 
every  eamerist  to  remember  in  all  his  work  for  public 
exhiiiition  at  camera-clubs  or  in  the  press.  Let  him 
bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a great  world  beyond  his 
horizon  that  cares  nothing  for  him  unless  he  touches  a 
sympathetic  chord — something  in  common  with  what 
we  can  all  comprehend  and  enjoy. 

The  exam])le.  " Si)ring-P'loods,"  by  Kenneth  1). 
Smith,  is  a i)ictnre  well  worth  careful  study.  The 
originality  of  treatment,  tone-values  and  portrayal  of 
tremendous  force  make  this  picture  a very  unusual 
one.  No  doubt,  many  of  onr  friends  and  readers  have 
considered  the  attractiveness  of  a similar  subject,  but 
have  failed  to  stand  by  their  convictions  and  make  a 
picture.  The  falls,  so  well  portrayed  by  Kenneth  1). 
Smith,  were  there  for  all  to  see  and  to  ])hotograph. 
I’robably,  many  ])ietnres  have  been  maile  of  this  sub- 
ject from  other  points  of  view;  but  it  remained  for  our 
friend  lo  see  what  others  failed  to  see.  'Phe  same 
statement  may  be  applied  to  hnndiaals  of  similar  cases. 


I know  of  one  jiliotogTapher,  in  New  \’ork.  who  made 
virtually  all  of  his  pictures  in  Central  Park.  So  clev- 
erly did  he  select  his  subjects  and  point  of  view  that 
many  admirers  of  his  work  assumed  that  he  must  have 
traveled  many  miles  into  the  country  in  search  of  his 
material. 

The  Miscellaneous  Competition  otl'ers  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  to  the  worker  who  is  waiting  for 
the  psychological  moment  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
“arrived”  pictorial  and  technical  ])hotogra))hers. 
There  are  many  readers  of  Photo-Er.v  who  have  prof- 
ited by  our  efforts  to  make  ])hotogTai)hy — artistically 
and  technically — appeal  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
desires  a mode  of  ex])ression  that  meets,  in  great  meas- 
ure. the  yearning  for  the  highest  and  best  in  art  and 
nature.  We  admit  that  we  do  aim  high.  Somelimes, 
we  are  reminded  to  "come  back  to  earth”:  neverthe- 
less. we  have  noticed  that  many  beginners  have  liecome 
first-prize  winners  in  the.se  competitions  and  that  they 
have  given  our  editorial  efforts  full  credit  for  their 
own  steady  progress  and  final  success.  Now  is  the 
psychological  moment  for  ambitious  beginners  who 
have  won  their  spurs  in  the  Heginners'  Competitions 
to  enter  the  larger  field  offered  by  the  present  com- 
petition. 

Whatever  subject  you  workers  select,  do  not  forget 
that  the  things  that  are  tndy  great  are  invariably 
simple.  One  flower-study  beautifully  composed  is 
worth  a ilozen  flowers  grouped  in  awkward  fashion. 
Likewise,  one  land.scape  that  conveys  one  distinct 
impression  to  the  beholder  is  worth  many  that  may 
contain  three  separate  compositions  alxsoiutely  unre- 
lated. It  is  very  much  like  trying  to  see  how  many 
persons  you  can  include  on  a ])late  or  film — invariably 
some  one's  head  or  foof  is  omitte<l  and  the  result  is 
neither  a group  nor  a portrait.  Strange  as  it  may 
seeiii.  the  sini])ler  the  com])ositiori.  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  i)erpetuate.  Tho.se  who  may  doubt  this  as.ser- 
tion  will  do  well  to  try  to  photograph  one  flower.  ai>ple, 
vase,  pair  of  gloves,  tree,  |)er.son  or  animal  and  make 
such  a picture  a delight  to  the  eye. 

Human  nature  is  ever  an  interesting  study.  Often, 
it  strives  to  attain  freedom  of  action  and  thought,  only 
to  be  nonplussed  Ijy  the  very  freedom  it  has  sought. 
.\s  applied  to  these  competitions  contestants  sometimes 
write  that  for  us  to  .sj)ccify  what  the  comijetitions  shall 
be  is  a mistake,  and  that  it  has  a tendency  to  nip  idioto- 
graphic  talent  in  the  bud.  .Mthough  it  may  be  true  in 
certain  cases,  we  are  still  tincc  nvinced  t hat  our  state- 
ment in  advance  of  subjects  for  com[)efition  is  not  the 
best  method  to  inirsue,  after  all.  'I'liis  .Miscellaneous 
Competition  is  an  excellent  oi)|)ortunity  for  thf)se  who 
may  have  felt  hampered  by  our  restriction  of  subjects. 
Needless  to  say,  we  are  endeavoring  to  have  these  cotn- 
petitions  serve  our  readers'  interests  to  the  very  best 
advantage.  If.  inadvertently,  we  have  supj)ressed  the 
pictorial  ambitif)ii  of  a budfling  genius  by  our  usual 
methofl  of  classification,  the  jiresent  comi)ctition  will 
offer  him  a much-covelcd  fipport unity. 

The  matter  of  the  Ijest  ])resentation  is  one  that 
flemands  your  best  critical  jinlgment  as  well  as  your 
best  executive  ability.  .V  j>rint  may  be  faultless,  tech- 
nically, and  yet  fail  tc  make  an  apiieal  to  the  emotions 
cf  the  behfflder.  On  the  other  haml,  a |)rint  which  in 
reality  is  faulty  on  the  technical  side,  may  be  filled  with 
poetry  ami  mystery — gaining  ami  holding  the  interest 
which  the  merely  literal  coiihl  never  arouse  for  a 
moment.  .Vbf>ve  all.  remember  that  your  picture 
represents  ;/oa,  ami  that  it  will  make  its  appeal  in 
proj)firtion  to  the  time,  thought  ami  skill  that  ,\(>u  jmt 
intf)  the  making  t)f  it.  In  literary  work  the  student  is 
advised  to  select  subjects  that  interest  him  and  of  which 


he  has  flirect  knowledge.  I’nless  he  a Iheres  to  this 
excellent  advice  he  is  very  apt  to  write  an  article  or 
story  that  fails  to  interest  tlie  reader  because  of  its 
lack  of  pcnsoiiality  and  authority,  ^'irtually  the  same 
advice  ajfplies  to  you  aTiibitioiis  wtu'kers.  If  a beau- 
tiful lamlscaife  appeals  to  you  and  you  pf)i'tray  it 
truthfully,  the  ]ucture  will  arouse  in  the  behohler  the 
same  delight  that  vou  exi)erienced  when  ^’ou  first 
behehl  the  .subject. 

Technical  knowledge  of  composition  is  invaluable 
as  a means  to  express  that  which  is  lieautiful,  true  and 
s])iritual,  but  rememljcr  that  of  itself  the  technic.d  is 
cold  ami  lifeless.  True  art  comes  first  from  the  heart 
and  tlien  from  the  mind.  Your  ])ictures  may  be  jfer- 
fect  in  workmanship;  but  if  they  fail  to  inspire,  please 
or  otherwi.se  move  the  Ijehohler,  you  have  not  sne- 
ceeiled  in  true  artistic  i)hotograi)hy.  Kmifhasis  is 
])laced  juirijosely  on  this  point.  I)ecause  of  the  many 
who  fail  to  realize  its  truth.  ( 'onver.sely,  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  you  are  not  a i)rofessional  i)hotog- 
rapher,  you  are  incapable  to  produce  winning  pictures. 
Look  to  the  inspiration  of  your  effort.  If  it  be  strong, 
fine,  true,  lieautiful  and  inire,  you  cannot  fail.  Such 
trivial  technical  mistakes  as  you  may  make  are  lost 
sight  of  in  the  appreciation  of  the  appeal  that  you 
have  tried  to  make  with  the  knowledge  and  equi])- 
ment  at  your  di.sposal. 

Indeed,  we  ho]ie  that  all  the  pent-ii])  pictorial  emo- 
tions of  many  of  our  readers  will  find  an  outlet  in  a 
true  and  beautiful  e.xpressiou  of  the  photographer's 
love  of  nature,  humanity  and  siiirituality.  Tliis  com- 
])etition  rcjiresents  the  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
that  .some  of  our  readers  have  hoiicd  to  obtain.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  study  carefully  their  jiictorial  use 
of  this  greatly  (lesired  freedom.  In  photograjiliy.  as 
in  other  lines  of  endeavor,  we  turn  instinctiveiy  to 
tho.se  subjects  that  we  love  most  whenever  we  iiave 
the  opportunity  to  ilo  so.  I ’ncouscioiisly,  we  reveal  a 
bit  of  our  true  character  in  .so  doing.  I’hotograiihic- 
ally,  and  otherwi.se,  this  is  what  we  hojie  will  make  the 
present  com])clition  particularly  desirable.  The  ex- 
pression  of  individuality  is  one  of  the  chief  attractions 
of  photography,  and  those  workers  who  are  sure  of 
themselves  and  of  their  e(|uipmcnt  should  be  able  to 
entei'  this  comiietilion  with  assurance  ami  pleasure. 
Let  them  remember  that  self-expression  is  always  in- 
teresting and  educational. 

Xo  doubt,  many  of  our  readers  have  cnjoyeil  kip- 
ling.  One  of  his  stories  that  has  always  impressed 
me  is  "The  Shi|)  d'hat  Fouml  Herself.”  In  it  he  de- 
scribes how  a new  \'c.s.sel  made  her  first  voyage  and  how 
each  bolt,  rivet,  stanchion.  <leek-beani  and  siiar  ilis- 
covered  its  special  function  ami  learned  lo  work  h.ar- 
monioiisly  to  make  the  great  shi|>  staunch  ami  s|)cedy. 
'File  imlividual  cannot  ho[)c  to  be  a master  of  evcr\' 
liraneh  of  photography.  He  may  liei'ome  a si>ecialist 
in  portraiture  and  cveuluall\-  attain  fame;  Iml  he  <’an- 
not  1)C  a master  of  iiortrail,  marine,  landscape  ami 
nature  photograiihy — that  is,  not  as  a rule.  Now, 
if  he  sticks  to  his  |iortraiture,  another  lo  his  marines, 
and  still  .-inolher  lo  landscaiies,  each  will  fnuelion 
etliciently  in  his  s|)ccial  sphere  and  all  together  they 
will  |)romole  the  growth  and  sneecss  of  photogr.aphy. 
I!,S'  finding  himself,  the  eamerisi  will  eliminate  the 
deadwotid  of  pur|)os('less  experimen I i ng  and  will  be 
enabled  lo  focus  his  heart  and  mimi  on  the  attainment 
of  the  highest  and  bessi  in  the  siiecial  lield  he  lo 

be  his  own.  The  work  that  a man  or  woman  lon-s 
lo  <lo  is  \-ery  apl  to  lie  the  work  lliat  In'  oi-  she  can  do 
best.  I,el  ns  .see  wlial  branch  of  |)holography  each  of 
onr  eonicsianis  considers  his  special  ti<'ld  of  pholo- 
graphie  aclivilv.  \ ||  p 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Beginners’  Competition 
367  Boyiston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 


Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 
Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2^4  x 3J4 
to  and  including  x 534  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  6e- 
fore  Photo=Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  sirnface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsnccessfid  ■prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

G.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Eha,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Vata-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless  they 
are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  corrugated 
board — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood-veneer. 
Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  January  31,  1920 

First  Prize:  Edwin  A.  Jenkins. 

Second  Prize:  Ur.  H.  Pieter. 

Honorable  Mention:  H.  B.  Kiefer;  G.  A.  Smith. 

The  Beginner  and  Nature 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  would  become  of 
photography  if  we  could  not  turn  to  nature  for  subject- 
material  What  would  the  pictorialists  do  for  marines, 
landscapes,  cloud-effects  and  woodlands?  What  would 
the  nature-photographer  do  for  subjects?  What  would 
the  beginner  do  for  his  vacation-snapshots  at  the  sea- 
shore, in  the  mountains  or  by  the  banks  of  some  beau- 
tiful river?  To  my  way  of  thinking,  in  popular  par- 
lance, photography  would  be  pretty  well  “shot  to 
pieces”  without  nature  to  turn  to  for  pictorial  inspi- 
ration. For  this  very  reason,  the  beginner  should 
learn  early  in  his  photographic  career  to  study  nature 
and  to  love  the  great  out-of-doors. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  I urge  the  beginner 
to  study  nature  that  he  must  go  far  afield.  On  the 
contrary,  some  of  the  most  satisfactory  subjects  may 
be  found  close  at  hand — even  in  the  camerist’s  own 
garden  or  in  a nearby  park.  The  first  step  is  to  culti- 
vate the  ability  to  observe  accurately.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  one  saw  a bobolink.  One  should 
be  able  to  tell  its  size  approximately,  describe  its  white 
and  black  markings  and  know  its  rollicking  song.  The 
same  statement  shoidd  apply  to  any  animal,  bird, 
insect  or  reptile  that  one  chances  to  meet.  Then  there 
are  the  flowers  and  trees,  too,  that  require  accurate 
identification.  Moreover,  cloud-formations  and  a gen- 
eral knowledge  of  meteorological  conditions  will  prove 
to  be  of  immense  value.  No  doubt,  the  reader  is  ask- 
ing what  all  this  has  to  do  with  photography.  Let  me 
assure  him  that  it  has  much  to  do  with  it.  By  culti- 
vating an  accurate  knowledge  of  nature,  the  photog- 
rapher attunes  his  heart  and  mind  to  the  grand  sym- 
phonies of  the  great  outdoors  and  thus  is  enabled  to 
jjortray  pictorially  the  beauties  of  the  sea,  mountain 
and  forest.  Does  anyone  suppose  for  one  moment 
that  Alexander  Uawes  Du  Bois  could  have  written  and 
illustrated  his  poem,  “To  a Lone  Fir” — in  January, 
1920,  Fhoto-Era — if  he  had  not  been  attuned  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene  before  him  and  to  the  dramatic 
aiipeal  of  the  lone  giant  fir  on  that  fire-swept,  desolate 
mountain-siile? 

My  ])lea  for  accuracy  in  making  observations  of 
nature  is  based  on  the  need  to  have  pictorial  represen- 
tations of  nature  true  to  the  life.  Also,  to  name  a tree, 
flower  or  animal  correctly  often  adds  to  its  appeal. 
For  example,  if  ]VIr.  Du  Bois  in  his  poem  had  men- 
tioned merely  a large  tree  in.stead  of  \hc  fir,  much  of 
the  literary  and  dramatic  appeal  would  have  been 
lacking  because  the  student  of  nature,  knowing  the 
habitat  of  the  fir-tree,  could  appreciate  the  desolate 
character  of  the»  siuToundings  of  the  fir  in  the  poem. 
Another  incongruity  would  be  to  portray  a hot-house 
rose  in  a vase  and  label  the  picture  "From  the  Heart  of 
Nature.”  Gonver.sely,  to  make  a photogra])h  of  a 
Lady’s  Slipiier  on  a library-table  and  call  it,  “The 
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Florist  s Favorite  would  be  an  insult  to  any  observer 
who  knows  the  secluded  character  of  the  orchid's  habi- 
tat— deep  in  the  woods.  The  ]>hotographer  who  un- 
derstood and  loved  nature  would  be  incapable  of  such 
a blunder.  Even  if  his  mind  said  yes.  his  heart  would 
say  no. 

It  should  be  evident  to  the  beginner  that  a .sound 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  animals,  birds, 
trees  and  flowers  is  of  much  practical  iihotographic 
value.  The  ability  to  oljserve  intelligently  ami  accu- 
rately will  enable  the  camerist  to  plan  and  to  execute 
his  outdoor  photographic  work  to  advantage.  It  mat- 
ters little  whether  the  sul)ject  is  a landscape,  mountain- 
])eak  or  placid  lake.  From  his  store  of  nature-lore,  the 
photographer  will  be  aide  to  portray  with  his  camera 
that  which  he  kuoirs  to  be  true  to  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  before  him.  Some  one  has  .said  that  nature 
is  always  beautiful.  By  this  is  meant  that,  if  the  cam- 
erist comes  upon  a group  of  flowers  at  the  roadside,  he 
will  find  the  flowers  so  arranged  with  regard  to  color 
and  comi)osition  that  they  will  Ijlend  harmoniously 
with  their  immediate  surroumlings.  This  is  an  open 
r|uestion.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  fidelity  to 
nature  as  he  finds  it.  not  as  he  would  wish  it  to  lie,  is 
the  beginner's  surest  way  to  success. 

The  reader  ma.v  wish  to  know  how  the  aliility  to 
describe  a meadowlark  will  help  him  to  make  a good 
picture.  Let  me  explain.  To  be  able  to  descrilie  a 
meadowlark  from  actual  ob.servation,  a person  must 
go  to  the  meadow-lands.  If  he  is  even  ordinarily  in- 
terested. he  cannot  fail  to  .see  and  hear  many  things  of 
which  he  has  meager  knowledge.  The  fact  that  he 
does  not  know,  is  verv  ajit  to  arouse  his  curiosity.  f)nee 
that  his  curiosity  is  aroused,  he  will  bend  every  energy 
to  satisfy  it  and.  in  so  doing,  he  will  ab.sorb  uncon- 
'ciously  a large  amount  of  information.  The  result  is 
that  he  grows  to  love  the  quiet  meadow-lands,  to  note 
the  Jilay  of  light  and  shade  across  the  waving  grasses 
and  to  wait  for  snitable  cloud-formations  to  heighten 
the  jiictorial  effect.  Incidentally,  he  has  seen  the 


meadowlark  at  rest  and  on  the  wiiig  and  knows  its 
beautiful  song  by  heart.  The  whole  experience  has 
aroused  the  person's  finer  and  more  .s])iritual  self.  He 
has  become  attuned  to  the  symphony  of  the  free  winds 
of  Heaven  who  acknowledge  no  control  save  that  of 
the  Master-Mind. 

IVrhaps,  the  reader  is  inclined  to  think  that  1 am 
striving  for  an  effect.  I am;  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lieginner — not  of  my.self.  If  I can  arouse  every  be- 
ginner to  realize  what  it  will  mean  to  him  to  know  and 
to  love  nature,  1 have  achieved  the  effect  I desired. 
My  plea  is  neither  new  nor  original.  The  basis  of  all 
true  art  is  the  human  heart.  If  it  pulses  in  harmony 
with  the  beautiful  things  in  life  and  in  nature,  its  pos- 
se.s.sor  is  enabled  to  mold  by  jien,  chisel,  brush  or 
camera  the  hearts  ainl  Tuiuds  of  those  less  fortunate 
than  he.  When  I stop  for  a.  moment  to  think  of  the 
infinite  i)ictorial  possibilities  which  lie  in  nature,  I 
wonder  that  any  normal  man  or  woman  can  remain 
unmoved  by  the  ajipeal.  However,  there  are  those 
who  need  a kindly  hint  soTiietimes  to  avail  themselves 
of  opportunities  right  at  hand. 

In  a few  weeks,  nature  will  become  more  and  more 
attractive  until  at  the  lieight  of  the  summer  there  will 
be  thousands  of  begintiers  who  will  be  out  with  their 
cameras  trying  to  ])ortray  what  they  belic've  to  be 
beautiful,  d'hen,  it  will  become  api)arent  who  among 
those  thousands  has  learuecl  to  know  and  to  love 
nature.  In  one  case,  there  will  be  reflected  the  heart 
of  the  maker  and  in  another  the  coldness  of  one  who 
“has  eyes  but  sees  not,  and  ears  but  hears  not"  the 
still,  small  voice  of  the  great  outdoors.  'Plie  beginner 
should  begin  now  to  prei>are  himself  to  know  nature 
and.  in  .so  doing,  he  will  lind  that  he  has  la'eorne  a 
better,  more  sympathetic  and  truer  man.  It  ina\-  not 
be  ap|)arent  to  the  layman:  but  to  the  lover  of  n.ilure 
and  ])hotography  it  is  .self-evident  that  to  make  beauti- 
ful pictures  tile  photographer  must  tirst  have  the  love 
of  beaut  v in  ln.^  heart . 

A.  II.  H. 
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Emulsion-Making 

Renewed  interost  is  being  shown  in  llie  making  of 
emulsions,  Althongli  the  available  data  is  rather 
meager.  The  Aiiinlciir  Fhntographcr  points  out  editori- 
all,\-  the  existing  possibilities  with  regard  to  em\ilsion- 
making. 

One  ett’eet  ol'  the  high  ]>riees  of  sensitive  materials 
has  lieen  to  suggest  to  .some  amateurs  that  they  should 
make  their  own  plates,  d'here  are  ])robably  not  more 
than  a score  of  amateur  ])hotogra])hers  now  living  who 
have  made  and  coated  emulsion,  and  it  is  C[nite  safe  to 
say  that  none  of  these  have  any  notion  that  by  doing 
so  to-day  they  conid  effect  an  economy;  lint  among 
the  newcomers  to  the  ranks  it  is  ])ossible  that  there  ma.v 
be  some  eager  to  try  their  hands  at  it.  d'here  are  dif- 
ficulties enough  in  the  way,  ^Vorkiug-instructions  in 
])late-niaking  have  not  lieen  ]niblished  for  about  a 
ijuarter  of  a century;  but  a coi>y  of  .Vbney's  “ Rholog- 
ra))hy  with  Emulsions,"  if  it  can  be  pii-ked  up  second- 
hand, will  lie  found  to  contain  such  details  as  were 
known  before  |>late-making  became  an  imlnstry.  A 
suitable  gelatine  for  tlie  pm-po.se  will  lie  hard  to  oiitain 
in  small  (|iiantities,  we  exjiect;  but  the  other  materials 
are  reailil.v  accessible,  d'he  amateur  with  a roomy 
darkroi  nn.  with  facilities  to  dry  the  plates  when  made, 
-with  .some  laboratorv-]>ract ice  and  with  an  aptitude  for 
tlie  work,  might  linil  tlie  mauufactnre  of  a few  dozen 
plates  a very  interesting  and  certainly  an  instructive 
iiperation.  High  speed  he  will  not  be  able  to  obtain 
without  a.  gooil  deal  of  expcrimeid,  and  good  luck; 
but  a landsca])e-i>lale  is  not  bevond  the  cajiacity  of 
such  a wiirkei-  as  we  have  described.  ,\s  a lesson  in 
cleanliness  and  accurac.v  of  mani])ulation,  ]jlate-making 
cannot  lie  snrpas.sed;  and  it  is  certain  also  to  give 
whoever  tries  it  a gi'eater  admiration  than  ever  for  the 
wiindeiful  perfection  which  has  been  attained  in  the 
])roducl  of  our  standard  makers.  I’ul  as  an  econom.N’ 


—well,  perhaps  .someone  will  <lo  it  and  let  us  have  his 
balance-sheet.  We  can  only  say  that  we  shall  be  verv 
])leased  to  ]mlilish  what — if  conpilete — would  be  an 
exce])tion;dl.v  interesting  document. 


Foggy  Days 

Londo.n  is  famous  for  its  foggy  weather,  and  the 
advice  given  by  The  British  Joiiriiul  may  be  found 
ecpiall.v  applicable  to  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
similarly  afflicted.  'Plie  weather  during  the  jiast  few 
weeks  has  been  iphte  .seasonable,  or.  in  ,\ir-Force  ]iar- 
lance.  visibility  is  low'.  To  photographers  this  means 
that  the  light  is  jioor  and  that  flat  negatives  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  Ibmever.  there  are  few  studios  now 
that  are  not  jirovided  w ith  electric  ligdit.  so  that  expos- 
ures are  always  possilile;  but  there  is  so  far  no  means 
to  clear  the  atmosphere,  ilespite  the  iiromises  of  experts 
to  ])recipitate  the  sus]iended  carlxm  b.v  electric  dis- 
charges. 'I'here  are  fortunatel.v  some  ways  to  miti- 
gate the  trouble  caused  by  fog  in  the  studio,  whicli 
photogra])hers  should  not  overlook.  One  is  the  em- 
ployment of  as  short-focus  a lens  as  can  fie  used  with- 
out causing  noticeably  bad  drawing,  so  that  as  little 
atmosiihere  as  jiossilile  intervenes  between  lens  and 
sitter.  .Vnother  is  to  screen  off  all  light  which  is  not 
actually  falling  upon  the  sitter.  If  tw'o  e.xposures  lie 
made — the  same-sized  image  being  obtaineil  in  each 
case,  one  with  a sixteen-inch  lens  and  the  other  with 
a ten-inch  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  is  a])iireci- 
ably  more  brilliant,  and  a further  improvement  can 
be  made  by  bnilding  a sort  of  tunnel  with  backgrounds 
or  screens  so  that  the  camera-end  of  the  stmlio  is  in 
shadow.  Full  develo]iment  should  be  given  so  as  to 
secure  as  much  contrast  as  iiossilile,  and  although  the 
negatives  may  lo<ik  rather  mndd.\-,  the.\-  will  yield  fairl.v 
bright  prints. 
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A Call  for  Practical  Articles 

The  editor  of  this  department  believes  that  tliere  are 
many  readers  of  Photo-Era  who  will  be  glad  to  co- 
operate with  him  to  make  The  Crucible  an  eminently 
helpful  dej)artment  and  to  widen  its  scope.  To  this 
end.  we  will  offer  each  month  a three-month  subscri]j- 
tion  to  any  reader  who  contributes  the  most  practical 
and  helpful  article  of  not  more  than  three  Inmdred 
words.  W e are  specially  desirous  to  receive  items  that 
are  new,  technical  and  of  scientific  value.  Contribu- 
tions. other  than  the  winning  article,  that  possess  suffi- 
cient merit  will  be  published  with  full  credit  to  the 
author.  It  is  not  necessary  that  contriliutions  be  of 
special  literary  merit,  as  the  editor  will  e<lit — when 
necessary — all  material  submitted  to  this  department. 
.\lthough  items  of  technical  interest  are  desired,  we 
do  not  desire  articles  that  involve  highly  scientific 
chemical  and  technical  formuhe  or  to  discuss  subjects 
in  language  that  is  incomprehensible  to  the  average 
amateur  or  profes.sional  photographer.  In  short, 
it  is  the  editor's  aim  to  make  this  department  un- 
usually interesting  and  to  avoiil  “dry-as-dust”  arti- 
cles that  would  interest  only  the  trained  chemist  or 
physicist.  The  hearty  co-operation  of  every  reader 
of  Photo-Era  is  asked  in  order  that  we  may  make 
this  department  of  exceptional  practical  value  ami 
interest  at  the  very  outset. 


Enlarging  Films  by  Expansion 

-\pROPOS  of  the  interesting  article,  Photographic 
Gambol"  by  L.  H.  Flint  in  .lanuary.  li)"2().  Photo-Era, 
we  call  attention  to  the  following  letter  from  Godfrey 
Wilson  in  a recent  i.ssue  of  The  British  Jnnrual.  Mr. 
Wilson  writes  in  answer  to  a corresi)oudent  who  asks 
about  the  method  of  enlarging  negative-films  l>y  stri[)- 
ping  and  expansion — a process  that  has  never  been 
popular  because  the  photographer  never  kiioAvs  the 
amount  of  enlargement  he  will  get  or  the  degree  of 
reduction  in  density.  "The  proce.ss,"  Mr.  Wilson  goes 
on  to  .say,  "first  advocated.  I believe,  in  1882  was 
boomed  in  181)1,  in  which  year  Gresco  Eyima,  a com- 
mercial preparatii.n.  was  i)atented.  You  are.  I think, 
right  in  .saying  that  the  marketed  powrier  consisted  of 
sodium  fluoride  and  tartaric  acid;  Imt  for  home- 
manufacture  hydrochloric  acid  is  to  be  preferrerl.  I 
made  many  ex[>eriments  at  the  time,  and  found  that  ;i 
serviceable  solution  cfuild  be  marie  by  dissohing  a 
tlram  of  either  sodium  or  potassium  fluoride  in  a pint 
of  water,  and  then  arhling  a little — .say  .ID  or  (iO  drops — 
rjf  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  On  immersing  the 
unvarnishetl  negative — the  newer  the  better — in  the 
solution  the  film  leaves  the  glass  and  becomes  enlargerl 
about  IH  linear,  after  which  it  is  washer!  and  Moated 
and  drietl  uptm  a fixetl  ami  washerl  unexjiosed  <lr\- 
jdate  of  the  recpiired  size. 

.\bout  the  time  this  niethoi!  of  enlarging  was  the 
craze,  a I'rench  ex[)erim<‘nter  staterl  in  the  pages  of  the 
Mouitrur  that  the  ftrihrwing  solution  for  film-enlarge- 
ment couhl  nr)t  be  t)eaten:-  1 1 vrlroHuorie  acid.  I j t>z.; 
eitrir-aeid.  1 oz.;  glycerine.  ',4  oz.:  glacial  acetic  acid. 
*<4  riz.;  water  tr>  8 ozs.  .\H  by  weight.  'I'his  formula, 
it  will  be  miletl.  includes  hyrlrolluorie  aeirl,  therirtho  lo  . 


but  very  troublesome  lirpiiil  for  stripping  film.s,  which 
other  experimenters  ha\e  in  one  .sense  eliminated,  the 
acid  and  the  sorlium  in  the  rival  formuhe  cmnbining 
ami  setting  free  the  neces.sary  fluoric,  it  being  consid- 
ered better  and  s.d'er  to  get  the  latter  indirecth  than 
to  u.se  the  actual  proiluct  which  needs  an  india-rubber 
bottle  for  storage  becau.se  of  its  action  upon  gla.ss. 

The  above  solutions  may  be  used  for  film-strii)|)ing 
when  no  enlargement  is  necessary;  the  enlargement 
does  take  place,  but  the  film  is  taken  back  to  its  original 
size  by  soaking  in  a bath  of  methylated  spirit.  So  far 
.so  good,  but  I have  f'ouml  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
making  the  S])irit-treated  films  adhere  to  a fixe<l-out 
and  washed  dry-plate,  the  task  from  beginning  to  end 
not  being  so  simple  as  some  of  the  text-books  would 
have  us  believe  it  to  be." 


Niepce’s  Cardinal  Plate 

.Vmox(;  the  historical  evidences  of  the  earliest  period 
of  ex])eriment  in  what  afterwards  became  pholograpfi\- 
is  the  metal-plate  ])hoto  engraved  by  Xicephore  Niejx'e, 
which  is  preserved  at  the  little  mu.seum  at  Glialon-sur- 
Sabne,  in  which  are  collected  many  other  relics  of  the 
French  inventor.  It  is  usually  stated,  says  The  British 
.Journal,  that  the  date  of  the  making  of  this  |)late, 
which  re])resents  a portrait  of  Cardinal  d'.Vmbroise.  by 
■Niepce,  was  1824.  We  .see.  lujwever,  in  the  current 
i.ssue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Photograi)liic  Society 
that  M.  G.  Potonniee.  as  the  result  of  an  au.alysis  of 
early  domiments  and  corres]3omlence  relating  to  the 
work  of  Niepce,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
date  of  the  jdate  should  be  two  years  later,  namcl\'. 
182(i.  d'he  earlier  date  a[>i)ears  to  have  been  ascribed 
by  a local  collector  of  Niepce's  specimens  without  sulli- 
cient  evidence.  M.  Potonniee  is  able  to  show  from  the 
corre.siHuidence  of  Niej)ce  with  the  Parisian  engraver. 
Lemaitre,  by  whom  the  plate  was  proofed,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  almost  absolute  certainty  to  a.ssigu  the  \ear 
182(i  to  it.  The  (piestion  may  .seem  an  e.xceediugl\ 
minor  one,  but  inasmuch  as  proofs  from  the  plate  are 
pre.seiweil  in  the  Chaloii  Mu.seum,  in  the  M usee  des 
.Vrtset  Metiersand  by  the  French  Photogra|)hic .Society, 
all  bearing  the  earlier  and  erroneous  date,  there  sceuis 
good  reason  for  drawing  attentio.i  to  an  historical  <’rror 
w Inch  has  survived  too  long. 


Hypo  and  IlypoinH 

Si'EAKi.xi;  of  hv|)o.  have  you  noticial  that  the  direc- 
tions given  for  working  with  pl.ates  and  films,  gaslight 
and  bromide  pai)ers  iu\ariably  call  for  the  use  of  an 
aciil-fixing  batlii'  .\ud  diil  you  (wer  ;isk  that  compen- 
dium of  wisdom,  the  clerk  tiehiud  t!i<-  |)fioto-coiintcr. 
to  elucidate  the  whyfor  of  the  acid  in  the  li.ath?  If  so, 
\'oii  learned  that  tlieaciil  and  the  alum  h.arden  the  gel- 
atine and  stand  between  the  otherwise  defenseless  pho- 
togra])her  and  a host  of  painful  disasters,  such  as  ruincii 
films,  frilled  ])lates  .and  lilistercd  enlargements. 

.\ud  yet , if  you  arc  an  amateur  who  cond)iiics  a spirit 
of  adventure  with  a limited  photographic  Imdgct.  you 
will  get  a thrill  not  entirely  unpleasant  ti\-  ilcfyiug  all 
ailvice  and  ailmonitiou  and  b\  lea\ing  out  the  .alum 


and  the  acid  and  the  sulphite  when  you  compound  your 
next  fixing-bath.  Simply  dissolve  one  pound  of  hypo 
in  two  quarts  of  water,  and  label  the  bottle,  “Just  as 
good  as  acid-fixer  that  costs  three  times  as  much.” 
And  for  almost  all  purposes  you  will  find  that  it  lives 
up  to  its  title. 

With  some  packages  of  PMC  bromide  paper  I have 
gotten  blisters  when  plain  hypo  was  used,  but  other 
batches  of  the  same  paper  gave  no  trouble.  The  blis- 
ters can  be  prevented  easily,  however,  by  giving  each 
sheet  two  miniite.s’  immersion  in  a formaldehyde  bath — 
one  part  commercial  formaldehyde  to  100  parts  water 
— at  some  time  before  the  final  washing.  It  seems  to 
make  no  difference  whether  this  comes  before  or  after 
developing  or  after  fixing.  An  alternative  scheme  is 
to  use  a bath  of  one  teaspoonful  of  alum  to  10  ounces 
of  water  between  the  fixing  and  washing.  No  ofher 
paper  that  I know  requires  this  precaution. 

In  eight  years'  experience  with  it  I have  had  virtu- 
ally no  other  troubles  traceable  to  lack  of  hardener 
in  the  plain  fixing-bath.  I work  the  hypo  until  it 
is  nearly  exhausted  and  then  discard  it.  Its  fixing 
ability  is  well  indicated  by  the  quickness  with  which  it 
clears  a negative.  When  using  paper,  I test  the  bath 
by  dropping  in  a piece  of  film  torn  from  a di.scarded 
roll.  If  this  does  not  clear  within  five  minutes  I either 
throw  out  the  hypo  or  u.se  a fresh  bath  following  the 
weak  one.  The  advantage  of  the  latter  scheme  is  that 
it  uses  up  the  entire  strength  of  the  weak  hypo  and  yet 
takes  no  chances  with  it.  Furthermore,  the  prints  get 
twice  the  irsual  exposure  to  the  hypo-.solution  and  are 
less  apt  to  suffer  from  insufficient  fixation  due  to  stack- 
ing in  the  trays.  ^ jj 


A Substitute  for  Photographic  Albums 

Fi.xdixg  the  cost  of  ])hotograph  albums  to  be  rather 
high,  I tried  the  following  with  excellent  results. 
I obtained  a cheap  loose-leaf  binder  83^"  x a 

few  sheets  of  black,  brown  and  gray  paper,  cut  them 
to  8 X 10  .size  and  fitted  them  in  the  binder,  thus  ol)- 
taining  an  album  for  about  one-third  the  cost  of  the 
regular  article. 

My  method  of  mounting  may  be  of  intere.st.  The 
photogra])hs  range  in  size  from  3x4  to  5x7,  but  I 
rarely  mount  more  than  one  on  a page  and  never  more 
than  two,  as  I have  noticed  that  in  the  usual  amateur's 
allnim,  many  a good  picture  is  "killed''  Ijy  overcrowd- 
ing. by  the  color  of  the  mount,  or  by  placing  ])ictures  of 
liitferent  “keys  " on  the  same  jiage  when  the  one  de- 
tracts from  the  other.  Excellent  results  are  obtained 
by  multiple  mounting,  and  for  this  I have  used  covers 
from  catalogs  and  brochures  ami  even  ordinary  brown 
wrapping  paper,  the  .sole  consideration  being  what 
would  show  the  ]>rint  to  the  t)est  advantage. 

I may  add  that  the  paper  used  for  the  pages  was  oli- 
tained  from  a jn-inter  and  is  known.  1 l)clieve,  as 
"cover-stock,'’  It  is  obtainalilc  in  a great  variety  of 
shades  and  finishes  ami  at  a trifling  cost. 

When  care  is  exercised  in  the  mounting,  the  result 
is  a .series  of  jiicturcs  rather  than  the  usual  jumWe  of 


A .Suggestion  for  .Slow  Snapshot-Exposures 

Most  of  us — although  we  are  apt  to  brag  about  our 
steady  nerves  when  using  a small  hand-camera  — 
occasiomilly  “wiggle"  and,  pcrha])s,  sjxiil  a ])icture  that 
we  very  much  want.  There  does  not  .seem  any  way 
out  of  it ; blit  I have  a plan  which  .saves  at  least  jiart  of 


the  tremble  of  the  camera  and  substitutes  for  it  if  any, 
a slight  swinging  motion.  Just  a plain  stick  to  rest  on 
— not  against — the  shoulder  with  the  front  end  beveled 
off  so  that  the  camera  being  level  will  have  the  direct- 
finder  on  a level  with  the  eye  without  bending  the  head 
down  to  it.  And  in  addition  the  usual  tripod-screw 
to  attach  it. 

If  I do  not  have  this  equipment  with  me,  I substitute 
a cane  or  any  stick  I can  pick  up  and  rest  it  on  my 
shoulder  as  described  and  hold  the  camera  against 
the  stick  with  the  hand  that  holds  the  camera.  In 
using  the  prepared  stick  with  the  tripod-screw  I can 
either  view  the  picture  in  the  finder;  or,  if  in  too  much 
of  a hurry  for  that,  I sight  over  the  finder,  the  same  as 
in  sighting  a gun. 


Gas-Leakage  from  Flexible  Metallic  Tubes 

A PRACTICAL  hint  with  regard  to  leaky  gas-tubes  is 
given  in  The  Amateur  Photographer.  Photographers 
use  a large  quantity  of  flexible  metallic  tubing  when 
enlarging  or  conducting  other  operations.  Usually, 
the  rubber-ends  fixed  on  the  pipes  are  very  serviceable, 
and  prevent  any  escape  of  gas.  But  sometimes,  after 
a bit  of  service,  these  become  slack,  and  the  gas  leaks 
considerably  from  the  joints.  Of  course,  the  best 
thing  in  such  a case  is  to  get  new  rubber  connecting 
pieces  properly  fitted  on  by  the  plumber. 

But  it  may  happen  that  the  leakage  is  discovered 
when  this  cannot  be  done  for  the  moment,  and  the 
worker  has  to  devise  some  means  of  stopping  the  es- 
cape or  else  work  under  evil-smelling  conditions.  At 
a jiinch,  ordinary  soap  can  be  rubbed  well  around  and 
moulded  into  position.  Melted  sealing-wax  can  also 
be  dropped  around  the  joint. 

But  the  best  material  to  use  is  ordinary  orange- 
shellac  varnish,  which  should  be  fairly  thick  in  consist- 
ency. It  is  brushed  around  the  joints  and  allowed  to 
set.  When  set,  it  is  not  hard,  like  sealing-wax,  but 
slightly  flexible:  and  fhus  it  makes  a good  serviceable 
joint,  bending  with  the  play  of  the  tube  and  not  crack- 
ing and  allowing  the  gas  to  escape. 


Radiographs  Direct  on  Bromide  Paper 

That  the  use  of  bromide  paper  in  connection  with 
radiography  is  feasible,  was  pointed  out  in  a recent 
issue  of  The  Amateur  Photographer.  A large  number 
of  X-ray  pictures  are  now  made  direct  on  bromide 
pa])er  without  any  intervention  of  a plate.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  replacing  plates  by  jiaper,  of  course,  are 
limited;  for  paper  is  unsuited  for  the  finest  detail  and 
gradation,  which  are  to  be  ajipreciated  only  by  trans- 
mitted light,  ami  not  by  the  reflected  light  which  is 
used  in  examining  a direct  jirint.  Nevertheless,  as 
radiographers  are  finding  out,  bromide  paper  has  its 
great  advantage  in  economy  and  ease  of  manipulation 
when  it  comes  to  coarser  subjects,  such,  for  example,  as 
undoubted  fracture  of  bone.  One  radiographer  who 
has  been  working  on  these  lines  says  that  the  bromide 
paper  of  choice  should  be  the  most  rapid  positive  paper 
that  can  be  obtained — of  the  carlion  or  contrast  type — 
and  a surface  about  the  same  as  that  of  a plate  is  to  be 
preferred  to  an  enamel-surface.  An  intensifying- 
scrcen  shonhl  always  be  used,  the  tube  should  be  softer 
than  for  jilates,  and  the  exijosure  for  any  special  paper 
must  be  found  liy  experiment.  Metol-hydroquinone. 
the  usual  ileveloper  for  radiographic  plates,  can  be  u.sed 
for  these  prints  also,  with  the  addition  of  some  extra 
bromide.  The  radiographer  will  do  well  to  investigate 
the  latest  developments  in  his  important  specialty. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


L.  L.  1). — The  best  book  on  bird-photography 
in  our  opinion,  is  “The  Home-Life  of  Wild-lfirds,”  by 
Francis  Hobart  Herrick,  with  KiO  original  illustrations 
by  the  author.  Although  Mr.  Herrick's  remarkable 
book  was  puldishcd  fourteen  years  ago,  it  still  remains 
without  an  equal,  as  regards  the  simplicity  and  efficiency 
of  this  method.  Many  books  and  articles  on  this 
subject  have  been  printed  since  that  time,  but  none 
approaches  in  simplicity  and  effectiv^eness,  Mr.  Her- 
rick’s method  of  photographing  wild  birds  in  their 
habitats,  or  in  the  open,  close  by.  Photo-Er.v  has 
published  extracts  with  specimen  illustrations  from 
Mr.  Herrick’s  admiralde  book  in  ,\pril,  1919  and  June, 
1918.  This  wonderful  book  is  unfortunately  out  of 
print;  but  Photo-Eh.x  has  one  copy  at  the  original 
publisher’s  price,  namely  $3. 

N.  T.  B. — The  Goerz  Dogmar  F 4.5  lens  will 
meet  your  requirements  satisfactorily  if  your 
camera  has  sufficient  bellows-extension.  You 
will  be  able  to  utilize  the  three-focus  advantage: 
namely,  the  complete  lens,  the  front  combination  and 
the  back  cond)ination.  By  writing  to  the  C.  P.  Goerz 
.\merican  Optical  Company,  317  East  34th  Street, 
New  York  City,  you  will  obtain  complete  data  as  to 
the  exact  focal  lengths  of  the  various  combinations. 
IVithout  reserve,  we  can  state  that  the  lens,  for  the 
purpose  you  intend  to  use  it,  will  meet  every  test. 

■\.  F.  H. — Spots  on  postcards  in  the  developer 
may  be  due  to  spots  that  are  in  the  cards.  If  so,  there 
is  no  remedy — the  cards  are  u.seless.  However,  the 
spots  look  to  us  to  be  very  much  like  those  that  are 
caused  by  undissolved  ])articles  in  the  developer. 
Before  we  condemn  the  postcards  we  should  arlvise 
pas.sing  the  developer  through  cotton  placed  in  glass- 
funnel.  This  operation  would  strain  out  any  undis- 
solved particles.  If  spots  continue  to  appear,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  caused  by  .something 
in  the  cards  and  we  should  advise  you  to  communicate 
with  the  manufacturers. 

C.  A.  F.-  Diaphragm-stops  on  Zeiss  Protar 
lenses  are  often  marked  34.  27,  17,  12  and  so  on.  the 
numbers  getting  sinaller  as  the  size  of  the  stop  de- 
creases. The  method  usual  with  ^Messrs.  Zeiss — until 
recently  at  any  rate — was  not  to  mark  the  F/ -numbers 
on  the  diai)hragm  at  all;  but  to  mark  the  iris  with 
the  number  of  millimeters  in  the  diameter  of  the  aper- 
ture. We  think  that  this  has  happened  in  your  ca.se. 
If  the  marks  are  the  millimeters  in  the  diameter  of  the 
aperture,  divide  the  focal  length  in  millimeters — which 
you  will  fiml  engraved  on  the  cell  of  the  lens — by  sucli 
figures  in  order  to  obtain  the  F -number  of  the  differ- 
ent stoj)s. 

W E.  E.  The  diaphragm-markings  of  the 
earlier  Protar  lenses  offer  some  difficulty  to  pho- 
tographers. From  your  statement  that  the  diaphragm 
is  marked  uj)  to  29  mm. — about  1 j inches — we  assume 
that  the  lens  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  Protar  lenses  that 
were  produced,  although  notie  the  less  excellent  for  that, 
rea.son.  .All  of  the  more  modern  lenses  are  marked 
with  either  I . S.  or  F diaj)hragm-values.  Your  front 
element  series  A ll  F 3.)  cm.  is  equivalent  to  our  present 
13M‘hieh  Bausch  & Lomb  Protar  series  A ll  and  the 


rear  element  series  ATI  F 29  cm.  is  equivalent  to  our 
ll,\-inch  series  ATI  element.  The  combination  gives 
you  an  equivalent  focus  of  approximately  7 inches 
which  as  you  assume  in  your  letter  corresponds  to  a 
ATI  A .5  X 7.  This  can  be  fitted  in  a A’olute  shutter 
No.  2.  A’ou  could  also  arid  at  any  time  a No.  2 series 
ATI  5 X 7 so  as  to  make  a complete  “C”  set.  You  nien- 
tiou  having  also  a No.  3 F/4  AA'ollen.sak  A’erito  of  dif- 
fused focus.  This  cannot  be  fitted  in  the  No.  3 A'olute 
shutter  as  the  diaphragm-opening  is  too  large  for  this 
shutter. 

AA’ith  regard  to  your  inquiry  concerniug  the  placing 
of  the  front  and  rear  elements  we  always  advise  that 
the  elements  be  used  behind  the  dia])hragm  when  used 
alone  as  the  lenses  are  correcterl  for  this  position. 
The  only  time  that  we  would  suggest  using  a single 
element  in  front  of  the  diaphragm  would  be  in  the  case 
of  a camera  having  a bellows-e.xtension  of  too  short  a 
range  to  accommodate  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 
In  fhis  case  one  can  take  atlvantage  of  the  fact  that 
the  optical  center  of  the  series  ATI  Protar  lies  outside 
the  positive  curve  of  the  .series  ATI  element  and,  there- 
fore, a shorter  bellows-extension  can  be  u.sed  although 
retaining  the  advantage  of  size  of  image  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  you  were  using  a lens  in  which  the 
back  focus  and  erpiivalent  focus  were  nearly  identical. 

M.  L.  E. — With  regard  to  the  image  almost 
disappearing  from  the  negative,  we  are  under 
the  impression  that  the  difficulty  encountered  is  due 
possibly  to  the  fact  that  the  plate  was  not  thoroughly 
washed  after  using  the  Eastman  Intensifier.  This  con- 
tains a chemical  which,  in  combination  with  the  A’elox 
Re-Developer,  acts  as  a reducer.  This  explains  the 
unfortunate  circumstance  that,  the  image  almost  dis- 
ai>peared.  AA’e  cannot  understand  why  after  intensi- 
fication with  the  E.astman  Intensifier,  the  image  aj)- 
peared  as  though  it  had  been  reduced,  although  you  do 
not  .say  that  the  print  from  the  negative  showed  that 
refluction  hail  taken  place.  If  the  fine  detail  has  been 
lost  as  a result  of  the  above  treatment  then  we  are 
afraid  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  restore  the  detail. 
If  the  negative  is  too  thin  to  make  a good  jirint,  we 
would  recommend  making  a duiilicate  positive  and 
negative  on  a Sei'd  23  emulsion,  dev'eloping  fully  so 
as  to  obtain  the  necessary  contrast. 

r.  M.  R. — A slight  scratch  on  one  of  the 
glasses  of  your  lens  will  not  leave  a corresponding 
mark  on  the  negative.  If  you  disbelieve  this,  cut  a 
little  piece  of  black  pa|)er,  stick  it  on  the  lens  and  make 
a picture.  AA'e  cannot  imagine  what,  is  wrong:  but  if 
you  obtain  negatives  with  a “mark”  on  them  you  may 
be  quite  sure  that  that  mark  cannot  originate  in  any 
corresponding  mark  on  the  lens.  If  there  is  a mark 
on  the  lens,  then  it  is  certainly  a matter  for  the  makers 
of  the  lens.  However,  unless  it  interferes  seriously 
with  the  working  we  would  not  trouble  about  it. 

AY.  J. — There  is  no  danger  in  handling  liy- 
drofliioric  acid,  for  in  striiqiing  negatives  the  acid- 
solution  is  used  quite  weak  and  need  not  lie  touched 
with  the  fingers.  The  acid  requires  to  be  bought  in  a 
gutta-liercha  bottle,  lu.stcad  of  the  acid  itself,  you 
can  use  a mixture  of  sodium  fluoride,  hydrochloric  and 
sulphuric  acid. 
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YOUK  CRITICISM  IS  IXVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  (not  over  150  words) 
before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month,  ivill  receive  from 
US  (I  three-month  subscription  to  Pjioto-Era  Magazine. 

I'he  winning  criticism,  in.  our  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below. 

This  is  ;t  cliarniiiif;'  coiniinsition.  Tlie  nimuiio-  wati-r 
nives  life  anil  reality  to  tlie  picture.  If  elonils  were 
l>rinteil  in.  to  avoid  distraction  hy  the  lirigld  jiatcli  of 
sky,  the  interest  would  concentrate  iqion  the  center  of 
action.  If  llie  tifinre  were  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
the  camera  had  lieen  moved  to  corres]iond,  several 
ad vantafi'es  would  have  lieeii  secured;  the  ti'ees  linin'!' 
the  road  might  have  lieen  a better  background  tha.n 
the  bald  sky;  more  e\|iression  would  have  been  shown 
in  the  figure;  the  operation  inside  the  well  would  have 
been  better  lighted;  the  water  would  have  been  con- 
trasteil  with  the  shadow  of  the  sjionl.  Perhaps,  if  the 
liictnre  had  been  made  much  later,  when  count ry- 
|ieo]ile  usually  draw  water,  the.se  same  effects  might 
have  been  achieved.  Neilher  the  well  nor  the  graceful 
young  man  in  most  moilern  clot  lies  are  old,  so  t hi' 
iille,  ".M  I he  Well,"  would  have  been  better. 

\RTnri(  L.  Seiteh. 


I think  that  all  the  prints  I have  .seen  of  George  W . 
French  have  been  beyond  my  jKiwers  of  criticism; 
but  I think  that  I can  suggest  one  or  two  improve- 
ments in  this  picture.  In  the  first  place,  that  big. 
blank  s]iace  attracts  the  eye  too  much.  background 
of  the  trees  necessitating  a different  viewpoint  would 
have  been  better.  Secondly,  1 do  not  see  the  need 
to  obliterate  the  man's  featui'es  against  a dark  back- 
ground. If  the  toj)  of  the  well  had  lieen  raised  as  the 
sun  was  shining  on  the  well,  his  face  would  have  shown 
11])  much  better.  The  action  and  ])osition  of  the  figure 
are  very  good.  Although  the  ex])osure  was  sufficient 
for  the  shadows,  it  Y'as  too  long  for  the  water  which 
has  too  solid  and  pnlleiTout  an  a))pearance.  This 
could  have  been  avoided  liy  a shorter  exiiosiire  and 
larger  a])ertnre  of  the  lens.  I ‘20  or  1 2.5  second  at 
I’.S.  t would  have  given  enough  de])th. 

F.  II.  Rodgeus. 

,Vs  in  at  least  one  other  exanijile  of  George  . 
h'rench's  work,  the  action  in  this  ])icture  is  jiarticnlarly 
good,  'riiere  is  also  an  artistic  .sketchiness  of  effect 
which  is  rather  surjirising  at  F l(i.  The  use  of  a 
f I-inch  lens  gives  a pleasing  jierspective  to  the  geo- 
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metrical  lines  of  the  well-to]),  and  so  far  as  the  main 
com])osition  is  concerned,  the  viewpoint  is  well  chosen. 
The  rectangular  patch  of  white  sky  is  a defect  that 
apijarently  could  not  be  avoided;  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  man's  head  coincides  with  the  horizon.  The 
light-struck  effect  in  the  lower-left  corner  could  be 
heli)ed  by  allowing  that  part  to  i>rint  a little  darker. 
Doubling  the  exposure  would  give  more  atmosphere 
to  the  background  of  non-actinic  green  and  would 
probably  show  the  subject's  face  to  Ijetter  advantage. 
.\  little  more  margin  at  the  bottom  am  1 sides  miglit 
be  an  improvement.  ,, 

' ^ W . I)a\  IDSO.X. 


Theue  are  three  ceiders  of  interest  in  ".\t  the  Old 
Well."  The  man's  face,  his  hands  and  the  water 
flowing  from  the  ,s]5out.  flood  composition  demands 
one  center  of  interest — or  at  least  one  chief  center. 
These  three  comjjete  with  each  other.  .\ll  three  cen- 
ters of  interest  are  in  the  center  of  the  picture  space, 
which  is  the  weakest  position.  .V  different  point  of 
view  may  have  given  a better  sky-line — especially  if 
the  i)icture  were  comi)o.sed  horizontally  instead  of 
vertically.  The  outline  of  the  two  trees  “shoots  the 
vision  " right  out  of  the  ])icture  and  there  is  no  lead 
back  to  a chief  center  of  interest.  The  shadows  are 
a little  hard  and  that  cast  by  the  man's  form  against 
the  side  of  the  well-casing  should  be  eliminated  or 
the  man  .so  placed  that  the  shadow  would  not  occur. 
The  j;ixtaposition  of  the  man's  face  and  the  back- 


ground is  unfortunate — it  obliterates  what  detail  there 


is  in  the  face 


Eh  VEST  J.  Wi 


The  bright  sky  destroys  the  balance  of  ma.s.ses  and 
holds  the  eye  away  from  the  subject.  It  might  be 
rubbed  down  to  jiriut  quite  a dark  lone  corresponding  to 
a deep-blue  sky  at  mid-day.  .Vt  the  same  time  I 
would  get  rid  of  the  distracting  highlight  created  by 
the  roadway.  The  face  of  the  figure  might  1)C  dodged 
to  preserve  detail  now  lost,  the  flowing  water  bright- 
ened by  retouching,  and  the  tone-range  of  the  i)icture 
slightly  increa.sed  to  attain  a belter  re])resentation  of 
sunliglil.  Had  the  picture  been  made  at  an  earlier  or 
later  hour,  I believe  that  a better  lighting  would  have 
been  obtained.  The  action  of  the  i>icture  might  not 
be  clear  to  one  unfamiliar  with  the  internal  construc- 
tion of  such  a water-raising  device. 

EdWAUDS  II.  S.MITII. 


I\  “ .Vt  the  Old  Well  " the  distance  does  not  go 
back  in  a satisfactory  maimer  and  there  is  poor  jier- 
siiective.  The  pump  in  its  position  on  left  is  well 
jilaced.  but  the  man's  body  has  such  a “[luir'  to  right 
that  it  makes  the  princi|ial  item  badly  centereil.  d'he 
blank  sky  with  line  of  trees  cutting  through  the  hat  is 
a bad  feature.  Cutting  olf  ' from  left,  ' 

from  top  and  jz^-inch  from  lower  margins  "pulls''  the 
|)icture  together.  Reducing  the  sky  in  the  negative 
brings  better  jierspective. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  current  front-cover  is  adorned  by  a foreground- 
study  of  striking  scenic  beauty — rlue  to  the  artistic 
skill  of  a “Pictorial  Photographer  of  America,"’  David 
.1.  Sheahan,  and  the  courtesy  of  Tennant  & Ward, 
agent  of  the  publishers  of  “Pictorial  Photography  in 
America,  ID'iO,  ” which  work  was  reviewed  in  Alarcli 
Photo-Era.  In  pictorial  design — nay,  in  the  form 
of  the  trees,  the  picture  suggests  a landscape  by 
Claude  Lorrain,  although  the  intention  to  imitate  that 
artist  was  far  from  the  camerist’s  mind.  The  prevail- 
ing sentiment  in  Mr.  Sheahan's  stately  composition, 
“Elysian  Park  Vista,”  is  cheerfulness — a happy 
attribute,  indeed.  The  picture  is  one  of  one  humlred 
masterpieces  that  form  the  pictorial  feature  of  “Pic- 
torial Photography  in  America,”  already  referred  to, 
and  which  represents  for  the  first  time  in  book-form  the 
executive  ability  of  the  American  worker  in  the  field 
of  pictorial  photograpliy.  1 hope  that  I may  be  par- 
doned if  I express  again  my  admiration  for  the  energy 
and  taste  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  is  due  the  suc- 
ce.ssful  publication  of  this  pictorial  annual. 

The  sturdy  figure  that  fills  the  space  with  dramatic 
action,  tells  the  story  of  the  storm  in  a manner  at  once 
impressive  and  convincing.  It  forms  a worthy  frontis- 
piece. To  the  beholder  who  has  visited  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  this  handsome  male  figure  recalls  visions  of 
rare  artistic  enjoyment,  yet  serves  to  call  forth  the 
appreciation  of  a ma.sterly  achievement  in  thematic 
conception  and  pictorial  composition.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  series  of  the  subjects  that  illustrate  the  Third 
Los  Angeles  Salon,  as  de.scril)ed  by  Arthur  E.  Kales, 
Francis  W.  Cowell's  “Storm,”  is  described  in  the  text. 

“Vanity,”  page  170;  4 x 5 Grahex;  9-inch  Wollen- 
sak  Verito;  stoi>,  F/,5.0;  flashlight  exposure;  Ortho- 
non  plate;  pyro;  Wellington  Promide.  The  model 
was  Miss  Ernestine  Myers,  a vaudeville  favorite  and 
graduate  of  the  Iluth  St.  Denis  School.  This  picture 
was  hung  also  in  the  Wanamaker  Salon. 

“Carnival-Dress”;  page  171;  artificial  light;  8x10 
Eastman  view-camera ; 14  5 i-hichWollensak  Verito ; stop, 
E/4;  4 seconds;  Standard  Polychrome;  pyro;  carbon. 

“Night’s  Curtain”;  i)age  172;  October,  4.30  i>.m.; 
4x5Graflex;  9-inch  Portland  lens;  stop,  F/0;  Hurke 
& James  ray-filter;  1/25  second;  Standard  Orthonon; 
M.  (L  developer;  carbon,  double  print. 

As  Kenneth  Hartley  makes  his  home  in  Colorado,  in 
the  shadow  of  her  highest  mountain,  he  has  come 
to  understand  its  aspects  and  moods.  The  view  of 
Pike's  Peak,  i)age  19.‘5,  is  one  of  many  with  whieli  the 
artist  has  favored  Photo-Era,  and  may  be  accepted 
by  the  reader  as  a typical  portrait  of  tliis  majestic 
mountain. 

In  Doris  U.  Jaeger's  felicitous  ])ortrayal  of  a young- 
girl,  page  194,  the  beholder  has  another  opimrtunity  to 
admire  the  inter])retive  altility  of  a “Pictorial  Photog- 
rapher  of  America” — another  member  of  the  one 
hundred  elect.  The  adole.sccnt  face  is  as  charming  in 
repo.se  as  in  joyous  animation,  though  it  wouhl  seem 
to  lend  it.self  to  an  exj)ression  of  serious  meditation. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

The  thematic  novelty  and  almos|)heric  beauty  of 
Guy  E.  Osliorne's  twilight-.scene,  page  197,  won  the 
jury’s  supreme  favor.  The  feeling  of  ap|)roaching 


evening  has  been  interpreted  with  true  poetic  skill, 
and  the  placement  of  the  group  indicates  appreciation 
of  what  is  best  in  pictorial  composition.  Data: 
November,  4 p.m.  ; soft  light,  Sj/^-inch  Turner-Reich 
lens;  stop,  F/C.8;  1/25  second;  three  solution  pyro 
and  soda  in  tray;  an  enlargement  was  made — the  sky 
being  printed  from  a Wratten  Wainwright  Panchro- 
matic negative  which  was  exposed  just  at  sunset — and 
snbseciuently  copied.  Print  on  Buff,  Iris  Artura; 
llydro-Elon. 

Alexander  Murray’s  panel,  page  198,  charms  the 
eye  by  novelty  of  design  and  tonal  quality.  The  pic- 
ture gains  by  a diffused  reflection,  the  general  tendency 
being  to  duplicate  in  sharpne.ss  of  definition  the  reflec- 
tion of  tlie  object.  Mr.  Murray  has  shown  admirable 
judgment  in  determining  the  proportions  of  his  picture 
and  in  graduating  his  tones  towards  the  extremities. 
Data;  September  27,  1919;  across  Pleasure  Bay  from 
Castle  Island  at  slack  tide;  about  6 p.m.;  soft  yellow 
light;  4x5  Premo;  B & L,  special  lens,  tij^-inch focus; 
at  E/8;  1/25  second;  Cramer  Iso  Medium;  Amidol; 
enlarged  on  P.M.C.  No.  8. 

“Sunset's  Glow,”  page  199,  is  in  direct  contrast  to 
the  ])receding  two  pictures.  It  is  brilliant,  dramatic 
in  character,  and  at  once  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
beholder.  The  pictorial  arrangement  is  capital.  The 
effect  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Nalle  would  have  been  as 
pleasing,  had  the  terrestrial  objects  ai)peared  in  a less 
intense  black. 

Although  “Spring-Floods,”  by  Kenneth  D.  Smith, 
j)age  200,  has  aj)peared  in  an  earlier  number  of  Photo- 
Era,  and  is  used  on  page  200  merely  as  an  example  of 
meritorious  work,  it  gives  genuine  pleasure  by  its  intense 
realism  of  the  rushing  waters,  and  the  admirable  tone- 
values.  How  stiperb  is  the  contrast  between  the  dark 
tones  of  the  impetuously  disappearing  waters  and  the 
white,  foaming  masses  of  the  impact  below!  And  how 
tremendously  effective  and  imposing  would  be  a 
greatly  enlarged  print  from  the  original  negative! 
Data:  Vermont;  April;  Premo  No.  12,  234  x 334; 
334-iiich  Goerz  Celor;  stop,  F/8;  1/25  second;  Premo 
film-pack;  tank  with  pyro;  ]>art  of  negative  enlarged 
on  Enlarging  Cyko  Plat. 

Beginners’  Competition 

The  chief  merit  of  the  still-life  entitled  “Study,” 
by  Edwin  A.  Jenkins,  page  203,  is  the  e.xpressed  appre- 
ciation of  balance  in  composition.  'The  effort  is 
])raiseworthy;  Imt  the  object  employed  to  provide  the 
balance  is  too  conspicuous;  indeed,  it  is  too  strongly 
emi)hasized.  It  were  better,  had  the  object  been 
])laced  back  several  inches,  thus  less  sharply  defined. 
The  interest  of  the  group  might  have  been  heightened, 
too,  had  the  source  of  illumination  been  lower,  thus 
causing  longer  shadows.  Data:  January;  gas-light; 
Filmplate  Premo;  (l34-iHch  Bausch  & Lomb  Plana- 
tograi>h  lens;  stop,  U.S.  4;  three-minute  exposure; 
Seed  30  i)late;  Carbon  Velox. 

In  his  i)ictnre  entitled  “La  Panne,”  Dr.  H.  Pieter, 
a camera-enthusiast  in  San  Domingo,  West  Indies, 
shows  a small  boy  adjusting  or  mending  a toy-auto- 
mobile— a subject  for  an  interesting  genre.  The 
arrangement  is  pleasing,  in  the  main,  but  the  principal 
oljjects  in  the  picture  are  hampered  by  a busy  back- 
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ground.  The  visible  annoying  obstacles  scattered 
thronghont  the  picture  could  easily  have  been  removed 
before  the  exposure  was  made,  or  worked  out  in  the 
negative.  Of  course,  the  boy's  upper  clothing  is  a 
marring  feature,  showing  insufficient  preparation. 
Now,  local  reduction  on  the  negative  is  the  sole  remedy. 
Data:  August  afternoon;  Ilermagis  Aplanastigmat; 
at  F 6.8;  "2-time  ray-filter.  Cramer  Iso;  1^5  second; 
Azo  Glossy  contact -print. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

“llow  easy!”  will  be  the  remark  made  by  our  con- 
tributing critics  when  they  behold  this  month's  picture 
to  be  offered  upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  critics  will  treat  the  fair  model  with  their 
usual  gallantry.  She  couldn't  hel])  the  jazzed  appear- 
ance of  the  en.semble;  nor  could  the  armful  of  domestic 
pets.  “Gentlemen,  I thank  you!"  Data:  In  shade, 
4 P.M.;  4x5  Revolving-Back  Graflex;  Oj^-inch  Bausch 
&LombTessar;  stop,  F '4.5;  1 10  second;  Premo  film- 
pack;  tank;  pyro;  eidarged  to  8x10  on  Royal  Bro- 
mide; re-developed. 

Periodic  Interest  in  Photography 

Editor  Puoto-Ek.v  Mag.xzixe: 

Dear  Sir:— 

I have  just  been  reading  your  editorial  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  regarding  jirizes  and  earlier  aspirants 
dropping  out  of  the  competitions.  I have  found  in 
my  own  case  that  interest  in  camera-work,  instrumental 
playing  and  other  secondary  occupations  or  hobbies 
comes  in  waves.  While  the  camera,  for  instance,  has 
the  floor,  I work  over  it  harder  and  harder  and  the 
effort  outdistances  the  results  until  it  is  thrown  aside 
and  not  touched  for  six  months  or  two  years.  By 
that  time,  the  true  values  have  been  .separated  from 
the  chaff,  dust  ami  silt,  and  work  can  be  renewed  on  a 
clear  field. 

My  business  is  engineering,  and  the  difference 
between  camera-composition  and  engineering-design 
is  noticeable.  Nobody  would  successfully  build  an 
electric  motor  without  first  laying  out  each  part  and 
fitting  them  together  on  a layout-sheet.  Each  step 
and  part  must  be  finished  and  fitted  before  the  whole 
can  1)6  completed.  If  any  part  fails,  the  whole  fails. 
Camera-work  is  the  reverse.  We  make  a jiicture; 
it  may  be  a faithful  transcript,  but  not  a [>icture. 
Then  we  try  to  finil  out  why  it  is  not  a picture,  and  the 
effort  appears  like  climbing  the  side  of  a vertical  wall. 

.Solution  of  such  a difficulty  usually  consists  in  divid- 
ing the  work  into  small  steps,  and  mounting  or  .solving 
each  step  or  problem,  as  we  go.  A steel-briilge,  for 
instance,  may  be  placed  in  position  by  a large  crane; 
but  usually  it  is  handled  step  by  step  with  stagings, 
tackle,  dummy-riders,  etc. 

There  is  another  point  touching  on  this  work — 
measurement  of  results.  I read,  the  other  day,  that 
during  the  gold-strikes  many  enthusiasts  were  fooled 
by  finding  “near-gold";  but  they  were  always  unde- 
ceived when  it  was  placed  beside  the  real  metal.  Esti- 
mate of  7)hotographs  seems  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
condition.  Many  of  us.  no  doubt,  have  visited  every 
exhibit  available  in  order  to  get  good  ideas  of  meas- 
urement; but  I have  found  many  difficulties  in  that 
way. 

At  a large  city  department-store,  there  was  an  exhibit 
of  enlargements.  There  were  several  interesting  jirints; 
hut  to  me  the  exhibit  was  a disappointment  because 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  scenes  represented 
seemed  so  great.  At  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  .Vrt. 
last  year.  I looked  at  an  exhibit  there,  enjoyed  it  in 


a way,  went  into  the  next  room  and  found  a colorful 
exhibit  by  a California  artist  of  the  outdoors.  I again 
came  away  without  interest  in  the  iihotographs.  The 
Cleveland  Photographers'  exhibit  offered  the  third 
effort.  I enjoyed  the  work  found  there;  but,  in  my 
mind,  the  ])ictures  are  fringed  with  looping  curtains  of 
special  dark  rooms,  chair-and-scenery  equipment  for 
portrait-work  and  other  stage-equijiment. 

I find  more  things  of  value  in  the  Piioto-Er.v  to 
help  me  along  than  in  any  of  the  exhibits  I have  visited. 
I think  that  the  best  pictures — such  as  the  “Outposts," 
l)y  ]Mr.  Mortimer,  in  the  February  number — give  a 
fine  standard  of  comparison.  Competition  pictures, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Davis'  pictures,  and  articles  on  the  different 
steps  of  photography  (I  hope  to  gather  these  articles 
together  to  form  a book)  and  the  <lepartment,  “Our 
Contributing  Critics,  ” I find  very  interesting, 

.lust  lately,  I have  been  helping  in  the  preparation 
of  a descriptive  catalog  on  cranes.  I have  seen  good 
photographs  made,  the  ])rints  retouched,  the  halftones 
made,  ami  the  printer's  co])y  from  the  press.  One 
very  good  ])hotograph  was  not  retouched;  but  the  final 
print  was  jioorer  than  the  i>rint  from  the  poorest  re- 
toucheil  photograph.  Knowledge  of  these  changes 
shows  me  that  the  [Miblished  copy  of  the  picture  ma\ 
ilitt'er  considerably  from  the  ])icture  itself.  So  it  would 
not  be  entirely  fair  to  coiu])are  your  own  ett'ort  in  a 
Iirize-winning  competition  with  the  i)ul)lislie<l  print  of 
the  ])rize-winning  iiicture. 

The  last  wave  of  camera-enthusiasm  roiled  up  the 
water  and  bucked  me  so  hard  against  the  rocks  of  dis- 
■satisfaction  and  unreality,  that  the  next  one  is  a long 
time  in  coming.  An  automobile  has  opene<l  the  out- 
of-doors  to  me,  and  its  mechanical  troubles  have  occu- 
]iied  my  spare  time  lately;  I am  sure  that  no  one 
would  dispute  the  reality  of  results  in  connection  with 
an  automobile.  However,  I know  that  the  camera- 
interest  will  come  back  and,  when  I saw  your  article, 
this  morning,  1 found  that  I wanted  to  i)ut  down  in 
black  and  white  just  where  I stood.  When  t he  next  wave 
of  interest  comes,  I hope  to  get  a Speed  Graphic  cam- 
era because  of  its  combination  of  large  groumlglass 
for  composing,  direct  view-finder,  rapid  lens  and  shutter 
combined  with  compactness.  Enlargements  I hope  to 
make  on  a suitable  paper.  Retouching,  shading  or  pen- 
ciling would  follow,  and  the  result  rephotographed  on  a 
large  film.  Contact-prints  can  then  be  made  from  the 
film.  F hope  that  this  will  be  one  means  to  break  uj) 
the  work  of  making  the  ])icture  into  several  parts,  and 
making  the  tools  suitable  for  their  work  without  ha^•- 
ing  a failure — utdess  everytliing  works  at  its  very  best. 
I also  have  a feeling  of  considerable  modesty  in  the 
pictures  I expect  to  t.ackle. 

It  occurred  to  me  that,  maybe,  failure  to  win  a prize 
in  the  1*hoto-Ek.\  competitions  is  not  the  main  thing 
that  sto[)S  some  workers.  It  might  be  ilis.satisfaction 
with  the  size  of  the  results  as  compared  to  the  effort — 
the  failure  in  competition  being  only  one  indication  of 
it.  If  this  letter  is  of  interest  to  you,  I shall  be  glad 
that  I wrote  it.  With  best  wishes  for  the  i)rospcrity 
of  1’uoto-Eu.\,  I am 

^'ery  truly  yours, 

M.  lIoi.coMii. 

Tlie  Value  Appreciated 

O.VE  of  the  leading  i)ictori:il  workers  expresses  him- 
.self  as  follows  with  regard  to  our  monthly  competitions: 

" It  is  no  small  honor  to  get  an  award  from  the  judges 
of  I’liOTO-IxR.v  competitions.  They  set  such  a high 
standard  and  have  .so  many  lirst-class  workers  submit- 
ting their  work  to  them.  It  keeps  me  keyeil  up  all  tin' 
time,  trying  to  improve  ami  better  my  pictures." 


ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

Editing  Photographic  Copy 

Headers  of  Photo-Era  who  aiipreciate  good  Eng- 
lish may  not  he  aware  that  many  of  the  articles  and 
re])orts  sent  to  this  magazine  are  not  ])rinted  as  they 
are  received.  Ear  from  it.  They  are  written  in  all 
seriousness  in  a careless  conversational  style,  |)imctn- 
ated  with  violations  of  grammar  and  orthography,  in- 
congrnons  si)orting-terms,  raj)id  change  of  i)rononns 
(no  nniform  adhesion  to  a,  particnlar  one),  and,  fre- 
(piently,  with  a strange  disregard  for  accuracy  of  facts. 
Instead  of  jinljlishing  such  copy  in  its  original  form, 
and  thus  sulijecting  tlie  writers  to  ridicule,  the  Editors 
eliminate  as  many  errors  as  possible,  without  affecting 
the  writer's  individuality — although,  it  must  he  ad- 
mitted that  his  style  consists  wholly  of  the  use  of  oh- 
jectionahle  or,  rather,  incongruous  terms — and,  when 
it  means  the  rewriting  of  the  whole  article,  the  copy  is 
returned  to  the  writer. 

,\n  error  that  is  quite  common  with  careless  or  inex- 
perienceil  writers,  is  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  pro- 
noun, as  is  illustrated  in  the  following  iiaragraph:  " In 
making  an  indoor  jjortrait,  one  should  choose  a room 
with  i)lenty  of  di.stanee.  I'oa  shonhl  i)lace  i/onr  (the) 
sitter  in  a comfortahle  chair  and  see  tliat  tlwi/  are  not 
distnrhed.  I make  it  a rule  to  i)ut  the  sitter  in  a haj)py 
frame  of  mind  before  taking  (pliotographing)  them.  If 
she  is  nervous,  I ascertain  the  cause  and  change  the 
subject.  Ymi  shouhl  try  and  (to)  avoid  any  unpleas- 
ant to])ic  of  conver.sation.  Tho.sr  that  refer  to  her 
personal  a])])earance  make  a l>ig  mistake.  A little  flat- 
tery goes  a great  ways  (way).  They  should  avoid  using 
a lens  of  too  short  a focus.  Yon  should  try  and  (to) 
use  a regular  ])ortrait-e<piipment  if  possible,  as  a land- 
.sca]>e  lens  gives  too  much  definition.  / try  and  (to) 
find  out  what  successful  professionals  use,  ami  hire  a 
lens  like  it  from  iny  photo-dealers.  I‘ay  a friendly  visit 
to  some  big  professional,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  give 
ns  amateurs  a friendly  and  practical  ti])  (ailvice).” 

Why  does  the  writer  not  use  the  pronoun  correspond- 
ing to  the  lir.st,  .secoml  or  third  person,  singular  or 
plural,  throughoid,  and  be  consistent!'  It  wouhl  be 
just  as  clear  and  forcible  for  him  to  talk  in  the  first 
l)erson  singular  ami,  when  making  suggestions,  to  ap- 
l.eal  to  one  per.son,  using  the  third  person  singular. 
Hesides,  iu  referring  to  a ]>erson  (uo  name  or  sex  iui- 
))lied)  it  is  correct  to  use  the  masculine  pronoun,  as, 
"If  one  (a  person,  anyone,  anybody)  wants  to  make 
IHU'traits,  hr  (not  they)  should  give  |ireference  to  the 
use  of  a regular  ])ortrait-leus."  In  this  ca.se,  the  jn'o- 
noun,  he,  refers  to  either  sex— -man  or  woman,  and 
does  not  inqily  any  |)reference  for  the  male  sex. 

.\nolher  common  pra<  lice  among  young  writers  is 
lo  employ  the  possessive  case  your,  when  the  definite 
article  (the)  would  serve  better  and  its  use  avoid  mo- 
notony. I am  sure  that  almost  anyone  would  iirefer 
a change  iu  the  following  piece  of  aihice  i|uoteil  from 
a cotemporary.  “ h'irst  jilace  i/onr  tri]iod  firmly  on  the 
ground.  Next  screw  yonr  camera  to  i/onr  tri])od,  and 
swing  it  roumi  (around)  towards  yonr  picture.  I’l.ice 
yonr  head  under  i/nnr  focnsing-clot h.  focus  yonr  pict- 
ure, set  yonr  shutter,  insert  yonr  iilatcholder  and  yon 
are  ready  to  take  (make)  yonr  picture."  'Pile  italics 
are  onrs. 


If  correspondents  who  ilesire  their  contributions 
printed  in  tlie  pages  of  Photo-Era  would  kindly  use  a 
little  more  care  in  expressing  themselves,  grammati- 
cally, they  would  .save  the  overworked  Editors  much 
valuable  time.  Fortunately,  their  number  is  not 
"legion,"  but  constitutes  a small  percentage  of  a large 
aggregate. 


The  Meaning  of  the  Degree  Ph.D. 

There  are  some  people  whom  it  is  very  hard  to  sat- 
i.sfy.  l*'or  instance,  in  response  to  a number  of  requests 
from  .symi)athetic  subscribers  for  a history  of  the  Ed- 
itor, there  xvas  published  in  the  issue  of  July,  1919,  a 
thrilling  though  somewhat  condensed  history  of  the 
Editor.  It  must  have  been  received  with  approba- 
tion by  the  readers  of  the  magazine,  although  a few 
exju-essed  themselves  as  being  not  quite  satisfied  with 
the  information  that  had  been  supplied  by  the  auto- 
biographer. ,\mong  the  items  on  which  information 
was  desired  was  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  The  Editor 
))lead.s  guilty  of  negligence  in  this  respeet,  but  is  glad 
to  comply  with  the  request  made  by  these  interested 
friends.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bearer  of  this 
distinction  was  graduated  from  a distinguished  Euro- 
])can  university,  is  at  least  on  speaking  terms  with 
several  foreign  languages,  and  has  a practical  knowl- 
edge of  matters  photographic,  the  mystic  letters  Ph.D. 
may  stand  for  Doctor  of  Philosojiliv,  Doctor  of  Phil- 
ology or  Doctor  of  Photography.  The  acceptance  of 
one  or  all  of  these  interpretations  would  depend  upon 
the  numl)er  of  years  the  inquirers  have  l)een  subscribers 
to  Photo-Era. 


Trust  not  Ouija 

'Phe  Boston  Triireler  relates  the  following  story: 
‘‘.V  Boston  man  arriveil  at  his  hotel  in  Xew  'i'ork  the 
other  day  and  immediately  called  for  a Ouija-board. 
He  had  lost  his  handbag.  Ouija  was  i)roduced,  and 
instructed  him;  ‘Collar  i)lace  — depot.'  He  accord- 
ingly hustled  back  to  the  station  and  to  the  haber- 
dasher's sho]>,  where  'he  remembered  having  stopped 
for  some  colhirs.'  He  found  the  handbag.  Wonder- 
ful! But  what  dill  the  Ouija-board  have  to  do  with 
it?  It  tohl  him  nothing  but  what  he  had  in  his  mind 
already.  .\  i>erson  of  ordinary  intelligence  would  have 
racked  his  brains  and  rememliered  where  he  left  his 
handbag,  without  bothering  Ouija  to  spell  out  the 
answer.  Before  the  Ouija-board  is  given  too  much 
credit  for  suin'rnatiiral  ])erforma.uces,  it  will  be  well 
to  di.scouut  heavily  for  the  purely  natural  ones." 

Now  we  wonder  if  the  plan  of  the  forgetful  Boston 
man  is  followed  by  the  camerist  who,  on  arriving  home, 
lays  a jiackage  of  roll-films  on  the  table  and  then 
realizes  that  he  has  left  his  camera  somewhere;  but 
where,  he  can't  rememlier.  Will  he  consult  the  Ouija- 
board?  If  so,  it  may  spell  out  the  word  "Manicure.  " 
With  wifie  looking  on.  he'll  get  precious  little  .symiiathy 

-maybe  something  else. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Eastman  Amateur  Competition 

Prizes  amounting  to  five  hundred  dollars  will  he 
awarded  hy  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  in  a jirize 
competition  for  amateurs.  In  judging  the  prize-com- 
jietition  entries,  five  factors  will  he  considered:  Attrac- 
tiveness of  the  siihject;  composition;  interest  of  the 
idea  in  the  picture;  a])])roi)riateiiess  of  the  setting  anil 
quality  of  the  jihotography.  Competition  closes  May 
1.  lO'iO.  and  pictures  must  have  heen  made  prior  to 
February  lo.  1920.  For  a list  of  prizes,  rules,  regula- 
tions and  general  information  address  Prize  Compe- 
tition. .\dvertising  Department.  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany. Rochester.  X.  Y. 

The  Pittsburgh  Salon 

O.  C.  Reiter,  the  active  president  of  the  I’hoto- 
graphic  Section  of  the  .\cademy  of  Science  and  .\rt 
of  Pittshurgh,  .states  that  the  Pittshurgh  Salon,  this 
year,  is  a brilliant  success.  The  pictures  are  hung 
and  arranged,  with  excejitional  arti.stic  effect,  in  one 
of  the  finest  galleries  of  the  Imstitute.  The  Pittshurgh 
Salon  will  he  descrihed  and  illustrated  in  the  May 
issue  of  Phot(i-Er.\.  Readers  who  ohtain  their  cojiies 
of  the  magazine  at  their  dealer'.s,  should  leave  tlieir 
orders  in  advance. 

The  Capitol  Camera  Club 

.\ccoRDiNG  to  news  received  from  .loliii  W.  Xewton 
— several  times  first-prize  winner  in  our  .Advanced 
Workers'  Competition.s — the  Photo-Pictorialists  of 
Columhus.  Ohio,  is  a hody  of  workers  that  commands 
attention.  It  held  an  e.xhihition,  recently,  of  mem- 
hers'  work,  which  estahlishcd  a high  artistic  standard 
and  elicited  high  jirai.se  from  the  art  critics  of  the  local 
press.  The  Photo-Pictorialists  of  Columhus  is  an 
organization  limited  to  twelve  memhers,  with  a present 
memhership  of  eleven,  all  husiness  and  profe.ssioual 
men  who  are  working  for  pictorial  effects  in  jihotog- 
raphv.  Incidentalh’ — Columhus  is  the  third  largest 
eity  'in  Ohio. 

Photographic  Books 

We  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  the  editorial  state- 
ment which  aiipeared  recently  in  The  .imalriir  Pho- 
Inyrapher  with  regard  to  photograiihic  hooks,  .\nyone 
not  practically  engaged  in  pulilishing  finds  it  hard  to 
understand  how  it  is  that  at  the  present  moment  so 
many  of  the  standard  technical  handhooks  are  out  of 
Jirint;  hut  a moment's  thought  will  show  that  it  is 
inevitable.  Works  of  this  kind  are  not  indilished  with 
the  prospect  of  selling  right  out  quickly;  they  are  es- 
sentially volumes  which  enjoy  a steady  and  continuous, 
rather  than  a rush  sale.  In  recent  years,  the  costs  of 
hook-production  have  increased  to  at  least  the  same 
extent  as  those  of  other  articles;  and  although  the  sell- 
ing-jirices  have  also  risen,  many  a hiisiness-man  has 
hesitated  to  jirejiare  an  edition,  at  ]iresent  costs,  when 
he  knows  that  the  sales  must  he  spread  over  the  next 
few  years,  when  the  high  jirices  now  prevailing  may  no 
longer  he  accepted  as  iiievitahle,  Tlie  result  lias  iieen 
that  hooks  have  gone  out  of  print  and  have  not  ap- 


peared in  new  editions;  and  we  are  constantly  haxiug 
to  tell  enquirers  that  there  used  to  he  hooks  on  the 
subjects  which  interest  them;  hut  that  these  are  now 
only  obtainable  .second-hand.  .Vlthough  the  cost  of 
printing  is  .still  very  high,  we  hope  that  this  state  of 
things  will  gradually  right  itself;  liut  for  the  present, 
at  any  rate,  there  is  nothing  to  do  hut  to  exerci.se  pa- 
tience. In  this,  as  in  other  directions,  the  recovery 
from  the  war  can  only  he  a very  gradual  process. 


A Letter  from  an  Old-time  Daguerreotyper 

The  letter  jirinted  below  is  from  a photographer 
who  was  famous  in  his  day.  He  not  only  was  identified 
with  the  beginning  of  photography  in  this  country, 
gaining  a high  rejiutation  as  a daguerreotyper,  hut 
being  equally  skilled  iu  all  the  processes  that  followed, 
namely  the  Amhrotype  and  the  wet|ilate.  He  is  one 
of  the  iihotographers  of  whom  New  ^ ork  had  every 
reason  to  he  proud.  The  letter  is  the  ])ro])erty  of 
Philip  Conklin,  the  well-known  port  rail -photographer 
of  Troy,  X.Y..  who  offered  it  to  he  imhlished.  as  a 
curiosity,  in  this  magazine.  It  should  finil  a place, 
eventually,  iu  the  iihotographic  .section  of  the  .\mcrican 
X:ition:d  Museum,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  But  here  is  the  letter. 

New  York,  Dec.  "2.'!.  184.‘i. 

Mr.  Bruxks: 

Dear  Sir:  I received  a letter  from  yon  wishing  me  to 
.send  you  instructions  for  making  pictures.  Well;  in 
the  first  jilace,  jmt  in  your  first  coaling-hox  about  '-j 
ounce  of  dry  iodine.  In  your  .second  box,  put  in  a 
half  a wine-glass  full  of  water.  ,\dd  to  it  20  or  .‘30 
drops  of  Criffin's  chloride,  or  mixture,  as  he  calls  it. 
This.  1 presume,  you  have  got.  as  it  is  in  the  same  direc- 
tions I gave  Denton.  When  yon  coat  your  plates,  coat 
them  over  the  first  box  lo  a light  yellow;  then  over  the 
.second  to  a dark  yellow  or  a little  shading  on  a imrple. 
d'his  is  the  ])re])arat ion  I use  mostly.  Or  yon  can  use 
chloride  of  iodine  alone  mixed  with  water.  If  yon  use 
this,  pour  in  your  box  a wine-glass  two-thirds  full  of 
water;  add  to  it  aliont  a teasiioonful  of  ( hilton’s 
chloride  of  iodine;  shake  it  up  and  let  it  stand  over- 
night and  it  will  he  ready  to  use.  Coat  yonr  jilatc  over 
this  to  a shade  on  a purple.  The  first  |)rcparalion  will 
take  iu  about  one-lhir<l  the  time  that  lliis  will.  When 
yon  put  your  plate  over  the  mercury,  heat  il  ii|>  to 
about  (10°,  Never  heat  it  above  that;  hut  yon  may 
have  to  heat  il  U|)  2 or  .‘i  times  before  it  is  out  enough 
to  make  the  gold  color  on  jewelry.  ^ on  nmst  gel 
some  gold-dust.  Il  gener.ally  comes  in  lillle  ciqis  the 
.same  as  line  watercolors  do.  sometimes.  This  von 
will  he  able  to  gel  al  Ihe  hook-sellers  or  druggists. 
Take  a fine-))ointeil  camel-hair  brush;  wet  the  poini 
and  touch  il  to  Ihe  gold.  The  gold  will  adhere  lo  il  ; 
then  touch  it  to  the  [)ii-lure  wherever  yon  wish  il  to 
show.  I have  now  given  yon  Ihe  im|)ortanl  ilems,  llie 
same  in  every  respect  as  I use  them  myself,  and  I hope 
they  may  ])rove  beneficial  lo  yon. 

't’ours  I rnly. 

' .1,  (il  R\I,V. 


To  Facilitate  Mail-Deliveries 

Please  put  on  all  your  letters,  in  large  figures,  in  the 
lower  left  corner,  all  hy  itself,  the  number,  17.  This 
represents  the  postal  district  of  Photo-Era  magazine, 
and  will  be  seen  by  the  sorting  clerk  more  quickly 
than  any  part  of  the  address.  Let  us  try  it  and  see 
how  it  works. 


Who  Gets  the  Credit? 

Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

Dear  Sir:  In  your  last  number  (February),  1 notice 
an  incpiiry  entitled:  “Who  is  the  maker?”  in  the  ca.se 
of  a negative  made  by  a tyro  (a  ty])ical  sna]>shooter), 
which,  if  taken  in  hand  by  an  expert,  worked  up,  en- 
larged and  put  through  all  the  processes  and  arts  of 
which  he  might  be  master,  finally  produces  a gem. 

As  an  humble  worker  in  the  snapshot-cla.ss — ami  a 
rather  poor  one  at  that — it  seems  to  me  that  the  ex])ert 
is  most  decidedly  the  maker,  for  he  has  produceil  a 
beautiful  thing,  which  the  tyro  has  nof. 

I realize  that  the  tyro  has  been  a means  to  an  end, 
and  without  his  negative — probably  an  accident — the 
expert  could  not  have  luoduced  the  finished  jiicture. 
Hut  might  it  not  lie  said  that  the  camera-maker,  lens- 
maker.  paper-maker,  chemical-maker,  etc.,  ;dso  con- 
tributed each  his  effort,  and  thus  was  entitled  to  claim 
the  credit  for  the  successful  result? 

In  looking  at  some  of  the  exquisite  re|Hoductions  in 
Photo-Era,  during  the  past  few  years,  1 have  learned 
much  of  value  to  me  in  my  efforts  to  jiroilnce  good 
pictures,  and  1 hope  some  day  to  have  one  or  two 
accepted  in  the  competitions — for  a little  kindly  criti- 
cism of  our  work  is  healthy  for  us  all.  And  in  study- 
ing my  own  jioor  negatives  for  faults — even  I can 
easily  fiml  them — I can  get  ideas  for  avoiiling  future 
mistakes  of  one  sort  or  another.  And  if  some  expert 
should  discover  merit — though  deeply  hidden  in  one  or 
two  of  them,  I should  certainly  be  extremely  grateful 
to  him  for  working  them  up  into  good  pictures,  for  I 
should  learn  what  it  was  ])ossible  to  do  with  failures  in 
skilled  hands,  ('redit  would  not  be  due  me  for  pro- 
ilucing  a failure;  credit  should  belong  to  the  man  who 
produced  the  .succe.ss,  and  in  such  an  instance,  as  that 
mentioned  by  your  correspomlent,  I should  register 
my  vote  for  the  siicrc.’t.'tfiil  man.  with  the  tyro  as  an 
aid  to  the  beauty  of  tlie  tinisheil  product,  but  only  as 

\'ery  truly  yours, 

February  li)‘-20.  C’ua.s.  F.  Edwards. 


riie  Old  Painters  Vindicated 

'I'liE  old  masters  who  have  had  their  |)aintings  de- 
faced by  sub,se<|uent  brushwork  will  learn  with  satis- 
faction in  llieir  abiding  places  that  at  last  some  means 
have  been  fomid  to  prove  what  they  really  <lid  paint. 
Dr.  lleilliron,  of  Amsterdam,-  iu  a.  communication  to 
the  recent  combined  meeting  of  the  Riintgen  Society 
and  the  Royal  Photogra|)hic  Society — told  how  certain 
old  Dutch  paintings  which  had  been  suspected  of 
subse(|uent  falsilication  had  been  ])hotographed  by  the 
X-rays,  with  the  result  tliat  the  later  additions  to  the 
originals  had  been  well  and  truly  exposed.  It  seems 
that  there  is  .some  difference  in  (|uality  between  ancient 
and  more  modern  iiigmcuts,  whereby  the  X-rays  go 
right  through  the  latter,  so  that  the  ])igments  leave  no 
shallow  to  speak  of,  and  are  intercepted  by  the  former, 
which  results  in  the  photograiihed  image.  Thus  the 
X-ray  negative  shows  the  |)ainting  as  it  came  from  the 


master's  hands,  and  not  as  it  has  been  touched  up 
by  his  successors.  Dr.  Heilbron  showed  some  remark- 
able photograjihs  of  paintings  as  the  eye  saw  them  and 
as  the  X-rays  saw  them,  showing  how  complete  was 
the  detection,  by  simple  obliteration,  of  the  later  work. 

The  Amafetir  Photographer. 

Boston  Y.  M.  C.  U.  Camera  Club 

The  annual  members’  show  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  U. 
Camera  Club  was  held  in  the  gallery  of  the  club,  at 
48  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  during  the  entire  month 
of  March.  The  one  hundred  and  twelve  prints  shown 
represented  the  work  of  the  club  at  its  best,  and  in- 
cluded exanqiles  of  the  artistic  ability  of  several  new 
members.  Among  the  landscapes,  the  work  of  two 
eminent  workers,  R.  E.  Hanson  and  G.  H.  Seelig  strug- 
gled for  supremacy.  Both  men  won.  Mr.  Hanson 
displays  a sincere  love  of  nature,  a true  artistic  tem- 
perament and  a pleasing  familiarity  with  the  rules  of 
pictorial  composition.  He  won  the  blue  ribbon  for  a 
picture  of  siiow-covered  sand-dunes  which  was  an 
effect  rather  than  a formal  arrangement.  A view  of 
Duxbury,  which  gained  him  the  red  ribbon,  was  at- 
tractive in  snlqect  and  beautiful  in  tone,  but  was  a 
trifle  symmetrical  in  design,  otherwise  it  would  easily 
have  been  the  finest  of  the  land.scapes  on  view.  It 
receiveil  the  red  ribbon.  Mr.  Seelig,  as  always,  ex- 
celled in  composition,  tonal  values  and  atmosiiheric 
qualities,  but  failed  to  please  the  jury,  except  to  win 
an  Honorable  Alention  for  an  exquisite  wood-interior 
in  winter,  entitled,  “Towards  the  Western  Sun.” 
W.  E.  Burwell  had  a number  of  superb  winter-scenes 
showing  fine  feeling  and  artistic  arrangement,  N^o.  3,'5 
being  a notable  piece  of  work. 

In  the  portraiture-class,  where  too  much  must  not 
be  expected,  were  .several  delightful  examples  of  light- 
ing, arrangement  and  expre.ssion,  notably  a profile  of  a 
young  girl  in  a fur-coat  (red  ribbon)  by  E.  R.  Morton, 
a new  member;  one  by  the  president  of  the  club,  M.  L. 
Vincent  (beautiful  fleshtones).  and  another,  by  Louis 
Astrella,  of  a smiling  Italian  girl — Natalie.  The  blue 
ribbon  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Astrella  for  a portrait  of 
a smooth-faced,  spectacled  man,  the  print  being  very 
low  in  tone. 

The  genre-class  contained  many  good  things,  the 
best,  to  our  mind,  being  the  figure  of  a French  Peasant- 
(iirl  (apologies  to  .Jules  Breton)  by  R.  E.  Hanson.  How- 
ever, the  jury  awarded  the  blue  ribbon,  as  well  as  the 
gold  star  on  a white  ribbon,  to  a beautiful  full-length 
nude,  by  H.  C.  Shaw,  and  the  red  ribbon  to  “Avarice” 
(a  profiteer  counting  his  ill-gotten  gold),  by  Louis 
.\strella.  “Joau.”  by  A.  H.  Blackinton,  received 
Honorable  Mention.  The  general-cla.ss  was  liberally 
represented.  The  lilue  ribbon  was  brilliantly  merited 
by  W.  J.  .Jaycock  for  a wonderfully  fine  view  of  .sea, 
land  and  sky,  with  two  .sea-gulls,  well  spaced,  soaring 
high  above.  The  red  ribbon  was  awarded  to  A.  II. 
Blackinton  for  a delightful  composition — two  girls 
walking  (away  from  the  beholder)  along  a beautiful 
beach.  Honorable  (Mention  was  given  to  S.  A.  ,\kasu 
for  a jiicture  of  two  dolls  expressing  the  sentiment, 
“Home,  Sweet  Home.”  In  the  marine-class,  the  blue 
ribbon  went  to  .\.  II.  Blackinton  for  Rainy-Day 
Reception" — a stirring,  dramatic  jiortrayal  of  the 
arrival,  in  Boston  Harbor,  of  the  U.S.S.  Mount  Vernon 
with  Pre.sident  Wilson  aboard,  and  met  by  numerous 
steamers  and  tugs.  S.  ,V.  .Vkasu  won  Honorable  Men- 
tion for  an  admirably  composed  view  at  Rockport; 
but  the  red  ribbon  was  captured  by  G.  H.  .Seelig,  for 
“(iloucester — .\n  Impression.”  The  club  has  now 
eighty-two  members — active,  ardent  and  progressive. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


After  an  interval  of  six  years,  during  which  tlie  war 
has  kept  non-combatants  confined  to  England,  we  are 
again  visiting  the  high  Alps,  and  rea<lers  will  perhaps 
forgive  ns  if  we  make  this,  as  in  old  i>re-war  limes,  onr 
holiday-letter. 

Swiss  winter-sports-centres  are  again  open  this  season 
for  the  first  time  since  the  war,  and  English  people 
have  come  in  great  numlrers  for  a holiday  in  the  snow. 
The  same  indoor-games,  the  .same  outdoor-sports,  and 
the  same  universally  high  spirits  ])revail.  Cameras  are 
even  more  generally  noticeable  among  visitors  than  in 
old  times,  and  the  younger  generation  seems  to  be 
making  the  .same  photographic  mistakes  as  did  their 
j)redecessors — six  years  ago.  As  we  ^\•ritc,  we  can  sec 
from  our  window  a party  of  guests  departing.  The 
sledges  are  drawn  uj)  at  the  hotel-door,  and  many  films 
are  exposed  during  the  “good  l>yes",  that  could  1ti  no 
possible  circumstances  yield  satisfactory  results.  Ko- 
dak's classic  ]jhra.se,  "You  press  the  button,  we  do  the 
rest,  " no  doubt  comforts  and  cheers  these  irresponsible 
caineri.sts,  and  many  of  them  seem  to  think  the  big- 
firm  are  magicians  who  can  convert  anything  in  the 
way  of  an  ex])0sure  into  an  eventual  good  ijrint. 

But  we  notice  that  there  are  others  who  withhold 
their  hand,  if  conditions  are  not  satisfactory.  Many  of 
these  have  had  experience  in  photography  during  the 
nar  in  some  official  capacity  under  the  War-Office. 
Some  have  learned  camera-craft  in  airships,  others  have 
been  photographers  in  reconnoitering  airplanes,  and, 
again,  others  have  zealously  learned  their  fmsiness  at 
the  dull  and  mechanical  work  of  developing  military 
exposures  at  some  base  in  France.  The.se  are.  how- 
ever. a small  minority,  and  most  of  the  visitors  are  inter- 
ested in  photography  only  from  the  snapshot-|)oint  of 
view.  As  we  have  already  said,  kodaks  are  imiver.sal. 
and  views,  spots  and  picnic-parties  are,  if  the  light 
chances  to  be  good,  immortalized.  Hut  the  great 
vogue,  this  year,  has  been  for  farewell-groups.  .lust 
before  leaving  the  hotel,  the  sadly  returning  guest, 
robed  in  somber  traveling-garments,  asks  his  or  her 
particular  friend  to  stand  outside  the  door,  and  tlie 
group  is  snapped,  and  a reminiscence  secured.  Hut 
there  is  more  in  this  than  meets  the  eye,  for  we  have 
known  little  cameras  that  have  cemented  hotel-friend- 
ships till  they  have  rii)ened  and  blossomed  into  real 
and  lasting  ones.  And  still  greater  issues  have  been 
involved:  we  have  witnessed  the  apparently  innocent 
exchange  of  snaj)shots  start  a corres])orideuce  that  has 
resulted  in — well,  in  a still  more  lasting  relationship 
even  than  friendship. 

Hut  among  this  crowd  of  irre.sponsible  photograi)hers, 
we  have  come  across  one  who  takes  her  art  so  seriously 
that  she  is  here  to  get  away  from  it  I She  is  one  of  thf)se 
clever  amateurs  who,  six  years  ago.  turned  her  tahmt 
to  account,  and  has  started  a studio  at  one  of  our 
Northern  seaside-resorts.  She  worked  for  some  time 
with  Mi.ss  Olive  Edis  and,  like  her.  devotes  the  summer 
to  making  portraits,  the  autumn  to  getting  them  printed 
and  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  a rest  and  a holiday. 
Flow  necessary  this  is,  only  ])hotograi)hers  know;  for 
it  is  impossible  for  outsiders  to  realize  what  a strain 
portraiture  is  when  one  aims  at  suggesting  not  only  the 
exterior,  but  the  real  character  of  the  sitter. 

The.se  Swiss  winter-hotels,  that  cater  only  to  Brit- 


ishers, are  at  the  moment  epitomes  of  English  social 
life.  The  .Vrmy,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air-Service  are 
well  rei)re.sented — there  are  diplomats,  civil  servants, 
big  manufacturers,  and  a sprinkling  of  the  noiivcatix 
riches,  people  who  have  become  wealthy  during,  and 
often  because  of,  the  war. 

On  .January  ‘-20  an  exceedingly  iuterestiug  ])hoto- 
gra])hic  expedition  was  made  iii  Switzerland.  .V  hyilro- 
])laue,  for  the  first  time,  flew  over  the  Swiss  Central 
Alps,  closely  followed  by  a biplane  containing  two 
kinema-operators.  It  is  reported,  locally,  that  they 
obtained  .splendid  pictures  which  will  shortly  be  shown 
in  various  European  capitals.  One  imagines  the  lead- 
ing air|)lane  will  figure  largely  in  the  photographs,  with 
a wonderful  background  of  snow-covered  mountains, 
as  a finer  setting  for  aircraft-pictures  cannot  be  imag- 
ined. 

We  have,  this  winter,  included  in  our  photographic 
kit  a goodly  stock  of  Kodak  lh)rtrait-Films  for  use 
with  the  large  (half-plate)  camera.  The.se  films,  as 
our  readers  probably  know',  are  not  mounted,  but 
packed  closely  together  in  dozens.  They  are  not 
only  light,  but  take  up  very  little  space,  so  are  particu- 
larly convenient  when  one  is  traveling.  Thin  metal 
frames  are  ])rovided  for  use  in  the  plateholders,  into 
which  they  are  easily  slid,  and  so  kept  rigid  and  in  their 
correct  j)osition  for  exposure.  They  are  orthochro- 
uiatic  and,  being  thin,  are  more  than  e(|ual  to  a backed 
plate.  We  have  found  them  extremely  satisfactory  in 
use,  as  there  .seems  to  be  a great  amount  of  latitude. 
Besides  this,  on  tour,  when  one  often  has  to  extemi>orize 
a bedroom  into  a darkroom,  they  are  very  handy,  as 
six  or  eight  can  be  developed  at  once  l),y  continually 
passing  them  from  one  dish  of  developer  to  another, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  when  toning  ])rinting-out-paper 
l)rints,  and  all  can  be  fixed  at  the  same  time  in  one  dish 
of  hy])0,  if  they  are  moved  occasionally  to  allow  of  free 
j)lay  for  the  action  of  the  chemicals.  When  dry,  they 
can  be  packed  in  a fraction  of  the  space  required  for  the 
same  number  of  glass  plates,  and  they  do  not  materi- 
ally add  to  the  weight  of  onr  luggage,  a (|uite  serious 
consi<leration  where  much  work  is  being  done. 

h'or  our  hand-camera  (23/>  x .‘Ij/Q  i”  Newman  and 
(iuanlia  “Sybil’'}  we  have  Imperial  X.  F.  backed  plates 
of  specially  thin  glass,  and  find  if  used  with  a K.  1. 
screen  (Wrattan  & Wainwright)  they  render  the  blue 
skies  of  the  Alps  about  right — that  is,  not  too  d.-irk,  as 
one  often  sees  them  re|)roduced.  and  yet  with  tone 
enough  to  show  any  little  while,  fleecy  clouds  that  may 
be  in  the  sky. 


A Springs  Request 

.\  s.vn  feature  of  the  literary-test  is  the  case  of  twelve 
Italian  girls  who  came  to  the  I'nitcd  States,  recenllx'. 
to  marry  .American  .soldiers;  but  because  they  coidd 
not  speak  English,  the  signoras  were  allowed  sixty 
days  in  which  to  learn  our  somewhat  difficult  language. 
.\s  sjjring  will  be  in  full  bloom  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time-limit — spring  with  a beauty  uidenown  to  the 
dozen  It.'dian  maidens,  an  observant  citizen  may 
likelv  overhear  the  dulcet  plea,  “(’aro  mio.  biiva  me 
a ko'daka.” 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  he  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


Photography — Its  Phixciples  axd  Applications. 

By  Alfred  Watkins,  F.  R.  P.  S.  Second  edition,  re- 
vised. ;5.‘5.‘5  pages.  Fully  illustrated,  (lotli,  $.‘3. 

Postage,  according  to  zone.  Weight,  two  lbs.  Xew 

York,  r.  S.  A.:  1).  Van  Nostrand  Company.  1919. 

If  the  camera-user — be  he  novice  or  advanced  worker 
— desires  a liook  that  treats  the  jirinciples  and  appli- 
cations of  pre.sent-day  photography  with  exemplary 
clearness  and  accuracy,  he  will  choose  the  late.st  eili- 
tion  of  Photography,  by  Watkins.  The  author,  a bril- 
liant and  experienced  technician,  prepared  this  new 
standard  work  with  but  one  purpose  in  mind — viz., 
to  jiresent  the  jiurely  practical  side  of  photography,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  evolution  of  the  art,  in  which 
Britain,  (ierinany  and  France  each  performed  its  share; 
the  picture-making  aspect  of  the  handicraft,  and  much 
interesting  information  that  more  properly  belongs  to 
the  realm  of  the  cyclop;edia.  Therefore,  the  material 
treated  in  this  volume  is  all  the  more  exhaustive  and 
diversified,  and  yet  is  presented  com]ilete  in  rletail,  as 
well  as  distinctly  and  convincingly.  In  describing  his 
methods  in  exposure  and  development,  Mr.  Watkins 
has  devoted  conspicuously  interesting  chapters  to  the 
subjects  of  light,  illumiuatiou  and  tone-values  that  are 
of  iiositive  benefit  to  the  technical  worker,  in  that  he 
will  not  only  com|)reheud  the  reasons  of  the.se  physical 
differences  and  variations,  but  execute  more  intel- 
ligently and,  con.sec|uenlly,  more  successfully  his  tech- 
nical o])erations.  Even  the  novice,  for  instance, 
rarely  knows  why  his  exposures  in  a narrow  street  are 
usually  undertimed,  whereas  this  is  not  the  ca.se  with 
those  made  in  an  open,  unobstructed  space;  nor  why 
the  slightest  overdeveloiiment  of  a jilate  containing 
clouds  often  causes  the  loss  of  the  latter.  These,  and 
many  other  failures,  are  elucidateil  by  means  of  illus- 
trations. Of  conr.se,  the  experienced  worker  and  pro- 
fessional technician,  too.  meet  iiei'iilexing  problems, 
all  of  which,  together  with  a host  of  others,  will  be 
found,  clearly  explained,  in  the  iiresent  volume. 
Briefly,  all  the  operations  in  the  field,  the  studio,  the 
darkroom;  every  modern  printing-process;  color- 
phot  ograjihy;  every  application  of  ])hotography, 
whether  to  profe.ssional  work  and  to  scientific  re- 
search-work. in  all  their  diversities  and  operations,  in- 
cluding radiogra))hy,  survey  (record)  ])hotography, 
pinhole-pliotograiihy ; aero-i)hotography,  telejihotog- 
ra))hy,  photo-micrography,  spectro-jihotograiihy.  and 
|)lale-s])eed  testing,  form  the  subject-matter  of  a book, 
which,  if  consulted  freely  by  the  lu’ogressi ve  worker  ii] 
photography,  will  increase  his  technical  jiroficiency. 


The  Photofirapher’s  Excuse 

"'riiK  ])hotographs  you've  made  of  my  husband  are 
terrible.  Me  looks  like  a monkey.  " 

".Mas.  Madam,  that  is  so;  Imt  no  fault  of  mine. 
^'ou  should  have  ascertained  that  fact  before  you  mar- 


■Varied  Uses  of  Radiography 

The  previously  uninstructed  visitor  to  the  present 
X-ray  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s 
House — the  first  exhibition  of  X-ray  prints  on  any  large 
scale  in  London — will  marvel  most  at  the  remarkable 
number  of  uses  to  which  X-rays  are  now  put,  in 
addition,  to  what  many  people  think  to  be  their  sole 
purpo.se — ^that  of  affording  assistance  in  medical  and 
surgical  diagnosis.  Here,  for  example,  is  the  radio- 
graph of  a carburetter  showing  defects  in  castings, 
and  other  radiographs  showing  faults  in  airplane  con- 
struction, faulty  workmanship  being  exposed  with  an 
unerring  finger.  Then,  again,  there  are  radiographs 
of  motor  tires,  which  show  the  quality  of  these  things 
as  no  superficial  examination  can  hope  to  do.  The 
advent  of  X-rays  in  industry  should  be  a black  day  for 
those  who  do  shoddy  work.  X-rays  seem  likely  also 
to  be  applied  to  criminal  investigation.  The  skin  of 
the  hand  is  covered  with  a certain  lead  salt  and  radio- 
graphed, whereupon  there  is  .secured  a finger-print 
which  has  the  advantage  of  showing  no  blurring  of 
the  lines.  Then,  of  cour.se,  there  are  natural  history 
ajiplications;  to  flowers,  for  example,  which  require 
specially  soff  tubes;  to  .seashells,  which  show  an  un- 
dreamed-of beauty  by  this  method;  and  to  reptiles, 
which  have  quite  a decorative  character  when  alt  their 
bones  are  visible. — The  Amateur  Photographer. 


Home-Made  Safe-Lights 

Although,  as  a rule,  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  safe- 
lights  which  are  sold  for  darkroom-illumination,  many 
prefer  to  make  their  own,  either  on  the  score  of  econ- 
omy or  liecause  the  ready-made  article  will  not  fit 
their  windows  or  lanterns,  .states  The  Briti.sh  Journal. 
Every  year  .seems  to  see  an  increase  in  the  sensitiveness 
of  plates,  and  it  is  nece.ssary,  from  time  to  time,  to  over- 
haul the  lighting-arrangements  to  make  certain  that 
any  fog  or  flatne.ss  in  the  negative  does  not  arise  in  the 
darkroom.  In  practice,  we  have  found  that  the  ruby 
fabric  .sold  for  the  purpose  is  fairly  safe,  if  ordinary 
care  is  exerci.sed.  A combination  which  we  have  found 
sati.sfactory  is  two  thicknesses  of  ruby  fabric  sand- 
wiched between  one  iiiece  of  clear  gla.ss  and  one  of  pot 
orange  or,  better  still,  the  kind  known  to  the  ilealers  as 
“Perfection"  gla,ss.  This  is  stained  with  copper  and 
is  safe  for  ordinary  plates  if  used  alone.  The  gla.s.ses 
should  always  be  bound  together,  lantern-slide  fashion; 
but  a watei’iiroof  binding,  such  as  rubber  plaster  tape 
or  electric  insulating  tape,  must  be  u.sed.  When  day- 
light is  the  illuminant,  the  yellow  or  orange-ghuss  should 
bo  placed  outside,  as  this  will  postjione  the  fading  of 
the  fabric  which  sooner  or  later  renders  it  unsafe.  Gen- 
erally. however,  daylight  is  to  be  avoided  for  the  illu- 
mination of  the  darkroom,  unless  the  working-condi- 
tions— such  as  extremely  small  culiical  space — pro- 
hibit the  use  of  artihcial  light. 


An  Attractive  Remedy 

Diomoxsthator  (calling  on  studio-iiroprietor) : “I 
gue.ss  we'll  liave  to  call  off  the  demonstration,  this 
evening,  as  1 have  a terrible  toothache,  I wonder  if 
\ou  can  suggest  .something  to  cure  it." 

Studio-Prorrietor:  "Now.  you  don't  need  any 

medicine.  1 had  a toothache  yesterday,  and  I went 
home  and  my  loving  wife  ki.s.sed  me.  and  so  consoled 
me  that  the  pain  soon  jiassed  away.  Why  don't  you 
Iry  the  trick.'  " 

Demon.stratoh 


“I  Ihink  I will.  Is  your  wife 


WITH  THE  TRADE 


Kodak  Wins  in  Lewis  Suit 

The  I'nited  States  District  Court  in  New  York  City 
recently  haniled  down  a decision,  dismissing  a suit 
brought  by  Julius  L.  Lewis  against  tlie  Eastman  Kodak 
Company. 

Mr.  Lewis,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  has  l)een  a 
dealer  in  photographic  sui)i>lies  on  Sixth  ,Vvemie,  in 
New  York  City.  He  sued  the  Kodak  Company  for 
treble  damages  under  the  Sherman  law,  amounting  to 
i?3,00(),000,  claiming  that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany was  a monopoly  in  re.straint  of  trade.  He  de- 
clared to  have  suffered  rlamage  by  rea,son  of  the  Kodak 
Company  having  refused  to  sell  to  him  its  [)rodiicts 
because  of  his  refusal  to  comply  with  its  terms  of  .sale. 
The  case  was  tried  before  I'nited  States  Judge  Julius 
M.  Mayer  and  a jury.  The  plaintiff  occupied  a week 
in  presenting  his  evidence  to  the  Court  and,  at  the 
close  of  his  case.  Judge  Mayer  dismissed  the  case,  hold- 
ing that  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company's  terms  of  .sale 
were  not  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  law  at  the  time 
they  were  in  force,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  suf- 
fered any  damage.  Xo  evidence  was  offered  tiy  the 
Kodak  Company. 

In  announcing  his  decision.  Judge  Mayer  .stated  that 
there  were  several  grounds  other  than  those  mentioned, 
upon  any  one  of  which  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  him  to  <lismiss  the  case.  Lewis'  attorneys  have 
announced  that  no  ajipeal  will  be  taken. 


sighs,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  Had  he  taken  his  faultily 
exposed  films  to  an  expert,  one  who  would  give  them 
special  attention,  and  pay  the  slightly  increased  price, 
he  would  have  better  pictures.  He  would  also  be  able 
to  get  enlargement.s — a joy  instead  of  a sadne,ss  to 
look  upon.  Knowing  how  rare  is  a really  exi)crt  and 
experienced  photo-finisher,  one  who  will  give  the  best 
po.ssible  individual  care  to  every  film  entrusted  to  him, 
we  take  pleasure  in  endorsing  Mr.  Henry  J.  IViegner, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Photo-Shop  of  Philadelphia, 
which  merits  a place  on  our  Blue-List  i)age.  He  also 
does  a succe.s.sful  and  sati.sfactory  mail-order  business. 
Give  him  a trial. 


The  New  Smith  Synthetic  Lens 

We  are  plea.sed  to  announce  that  I’inkham  &;  Smith 
Comi)any,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  again  producing  the 
[)opular  Smith  Soft-Eocus  lenses.  There  are  now 
.seven  series,  which  include  the  Semi-Achromatic. 
Visual  Quality  and  Synthetic.  The  last-named  is  the 
newe.st  tyjje  and  has  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception 
at  the  camera-clubs  in  Columbus,  Indianapolis  and 
among  the  Pictorial  Photograjihers  of  .America  in  New 
York  where  it  was  introduced  by  the  well-known  lens- 
technician.  Walter  G.  Wolfe,  of  the  Pinkham  & Smith 
('omi)any.  Interesting  (lescrii)tive  matter  may  l>e 
obtained  from  the  makers.  Owing  to  the  demand, 
orders  are  Ijeiug  tilled  in  the  order  received. 


Rexolon — Developing-Agent 

We  are  pleased  to  call  attention  to  Bexolon.  an 
American-made  develoi)ing-agent  manufactured  by 
Burke  & James,  Inc.,  of  Chicago  and  New  York.  This 
developer  is  non-poisonous.  produces  good  blacks  and 
whites,  is  distinctive  for  its  non-oxidizing  (nudities, 
does  not  fog  paper  under  .severe  tests,  is  chemically 
pure,  energetic  and  lasting.  Rexolon  should  be 
handled  in  the  same  manner  as  Duratol,  that  is,  dis- 
.solved  separately  from  the  oilier  chemicals  in  hot 
water.  'J'he  advantages  of  this  developer  arc  prac- 
tical and  worth  investigation. 


(dty  .Sale  and  Exchange,  London 
lx  the  ab.sence  of  cojiy  for  the  advertisement,  in  I he 
current  issue  of  Piioto-Er.v,  of  Ihe  City  Sale  and  Ex- 
change. London.  Engla  nd,  interested  readers  are  re- 
spectfully referred  to  the  firm's  fnll-page  advertise- 
ments in  the  February  and  March  issues.  These  rare 
and  standard  eriuipments.  offered  liy  this  enterpris- 
ing English  liouse,  and  at  their  relatively  low  [irices, 
have  created  a wide-spread  interest  throughout  this 
country. 

Unique  Photo-Finisher 
The  average  snapshooter.  unable  to  develop  and 
print  his  exposed  films,  takes  them  to  the  most  conven- 
ient photo-finisher.  If  the  prints  are  iioor.  eil her  too 
faint  or  too  contrasty,  the  customer  has  no  reilress.  and 
the  faults  are  usually  attributed  to  nnderexposnre.  So 
he  accepts  jihilosopiiically  the  very  indifferent  prinls. 


Meteor  Chemicals 

The  importance  of  carefully  prejiared  photographic 
chemicals  cannot  be  overestimated.  John  G.  Marshal. 
Manufacturing  Chemist,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  is  now 
prejiaring  his  products  for  discriminating  jihotog- 
raiihers.  Meteoi'  Chemicals  may  be  obtained  from 
reliable  dealers.  Mr.  Otto  Goerz.  well-known  to  the 
trade,  is  sales-manager. 


The  Hanovia  .Soft-Focus  Lens 

The  interest  in  jiictorial  iihotograiihy  was  never 
greater  than  at  |)resenl.  'Phis  branch  of  photograiihy 
reipiires — in  very  many  cases — the  u.se  of  a sofl-foens 
lens  to  obtain  Ihe  desired  results.  In  Ihe  Hanovia 
Soft-Foens  Lens,  made  by  the  Hanovia  ('hcniieal  and 
Mannfaeinring  Compan.v,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  we 
have  an  innovation  in  lenses  of  this  l.vpc  —it  is  made  of 
pure  (|uartz.  What  it  can  ilo  is  shown  convincingly 
in  this  issue. 


An  Ambiguous  Advertisement 
Dchim.  a conversation  between  a local  |iholo-lin- 
isher  and  one  of  his  cnslomcrs,  in  Bronifiehl  Sti'eet. 
recently,  the  former  remarked.  "I'm  going  lo  pul  up  a 
sign  in  my  window  lo  read: 

'Yon  can't  get  aipv  better,  no  ma  I ter  w ha  I ,\  c'"  P''.c ! ' 

“(lOod  idea;  but  did  yon  ever  think  what  a poor 
advertisement  it  would  be  for  a sanilarinmf  " 
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JV e Gladly  Buy 

negatives  like  these — typical  specimens  of  the 
work  done  by 

Bausch  ^ Lomb 
Photographic  Lenses 

Interesting  and  timely  subjects  of  a nature  to  test 
real  lens  efficiency  are  particularly  sought. 

Send  us  speed  pictures  or  other  difficult  subjects  illus- 
trating the  remarkable  corrections,  reserve  covering 
power  and  sharp,  clear  definition  afforded  by  our  well- 
known  TESSAR  series — the  Ic,  F/4.5,  three  times  as 
fast  as  ordinary  lenses,  or  the  Ilb,  F/6.3,  the  ideal 
hand  camera  anastigmat. 

We  also  welcome  desirable  samples  of  work  done  with 
our  PROTARS — those  truly  convertible  lenses  which 
are  practically  universal  in  application,  giving  any 
angle  of  view  desired  for  near  or  distant  objects. 

Please  submit  glossy  prints  for  inspection,  although,  if 
acceptable,  we  prefer  to  buy  the  negatives  outright  in 
most  cases.  Fet  us  see  some  of  your  best  Tessar  and 
Protar  work;  we  are  prepared  to  pay  satisfactory 
prices. 


Botli  airsliip  photographs  reproduced  al)ove  were  taken  by  Francis  A.  Korff,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 


BAUSCH  & LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

622  ST.  PAUL  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  WASHINGTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Leading  American  Mahers  of  Photographic  Lenses,  Microscopes,  Projection  Apparatus  {Balopticons),  Ophthalmic  Lenses  a 
Instruments,  Phoio-mirroscopic  A pparatus,  Range-Finders  ami  Gun-Sights  for  Army  and  Navy,  Search-light 
RcUcclors,  Stereo-Prism  Binoculars,  Magnifiers  and  other  high-grade  Optical  Products. 


1’iioto-Im(a  the  Hlue-Hook  of  l’li(>to<;rapliic  .Vdvertising 
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Efficiency  in  the  Printing  Room 


can  never  be  obtained  with  make-shift  or  antiquated 
equipment.  A reliable,  scientihcally  correct,  modern 
printing  machine  is  essential  in  the  production  of 
work  of  highest  quality. 

The  Ansco  11  x 14  Professional  Printing  Machine 
is  designed  for  general  use.  It  is  easy  to  install, 
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Telephotography 

EDWARD  LEE  HARRISON 


TELEPHOTO  - OBJECTI\  E may 
be  defined  as  a lens-comliiiiation 
forming  a relatively  large  image 
with  a small  camera-extension. 
This  implies  a eomjjaratively  long 
equivalent  focus  with  a short  back-focus.  The 
necessary  elements  of  such  a combination  con- 
sist of  a positive  lens  for  the  formation  of  a pri- 
mary image,  supplemented  by  a negative  lens 
which  enlarges  this  image  by  intercepting  the 
rays  forming  it  ami  carrying  them  to  a focus  at 
a greater  distance  from  the  entrance-pupil.  The 
linear  magnification  that  results  from  this  change 
in  focus  is  flcpendent  upon  the  relative  separa- 
tion of  the  two  lenses,  and  their  resj)ective  dis- 
tances from  the  focusing-screen.  The  instru- 
ment is  virtually  a i)hotographer's  telescope. 
Objects  at  a distance,  architectural  details,  en- 
gineering-data, and  marine-subjects  can  be  ])lio- 
tograijhcd  on  a large  scale  with  a comparatively 
sln^rt  camera-extension. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  will  indicate  briefly 
the  elementary  theories  and  formula'  that  govern 
the  tele{)hoto-lens,  with  examples  worked  out  by 
ordinary  mathematical  calculation.  The  .second 
part  will  fleal  with  the  i)ractical  application  of 
these  formulae,  the  tcle]jhoto-objective  con- 
structed by  the  author — and  used  in  making 
several  of  the  illustrations  for  this  article — will 
l)C  described  and  illu.strated  for  the  benefit  of  any 
readers  who  may  wish  to  make  their  own  tele- 
l)hoto-lenses. 

As  stated  i)reviously,  the  telephoto-objective 
consists  of  two  units:  a positive  lens  capable  of 
throwing  an  image  ui>on  the  i)hotographic  i)late, 
and  a negative  lens  of  suitable  focus  to  magnify 
this  ])rimary  image.  Wc  are  concerned,  first, 
with  the  proj)erties  of  the  positive  lens,  which  in 
this  case  we  will  assume  to  be  a corrected  anas- 
tigmat  lens  f>f  the  average  tyf)c,  'I’lie  first  step 
is  to  know  its  focal  length,  as  from  this  factor 
we  deduce  the  .scale  of  its  image,  rsiudly,  the 


manufacturers’  markings  are  sufficiently  accu- 
rate; but  we  will  determine  this  factor  for  our- 
selves and  be  independent. 

The  simplest  and  most  direct  method  to  deter- 
mine the  focal  length  of  any  lens-system  is  to 
institute  a comi)ari.son  between  its  image  and  (me 
thrown  by  a pinhole-lens,  the  focus  of  which  is 
easily  measured.  In  both  cases,  the  focusing- 
scrt'cn  must  be  the  same  distance  from  the  object 
ui)on  which  the  len.ses  are  focused. 

Example  -I.  To  determine  the  height  of  image 
thrown  by  pinhole-lcns: 

Distance  from  pinhole  to  ol)ject  = 240  inches, 
14i.stance  from  ])iuhole  to  focusing-screen  = 
8 inches. 

Height  of  object  = 00  inches, 

240 

Height  of  image  = (!0  -y  =2  inches, 

8 


Example  B.  To  determine  the  focus  of  the 
lens-.system : 

Height  of  object  = 00  inches  — - distance  screen 
to  object  = 248  inches  — same  as  before.  Focus 
on  object  and  measure  height  of  image. 

Focus  of  lens  exi)ressed  by  ratio,  8 inches  : x : : 
2 inches  : Y, 


Y = height  of  image  tlirown  by  lens,  say  2^4 
inches  in  this  case, 

.'.  8 inches  : x : : 2 inches  : 2j4  inches,  2 x = 
18  inches,  x = !)  inches,  = liecpiired  focus, 

.Mlliough  this  method  being  gra|)hic  - is  a 
close  a|)proximatioii  only,  it  is  sufficiently  accu- 
rate for  all  practical  imrposes.  There  are  a 
number  of  very  scientific  and  complicated  formu- 
he  to  determine  the  focal  strength  of  compound 
lenses;  but,  i)ersonally,  we  have  never  had  much 
luck  with  them. 

'I’he  scale  of  the  image  is  direell\'  dependent 
upon  two  factors  — the  focal  length  of  the  lens 
and  the  distance  that  se])ara.tes  the  focusing- 
screen  from  the  object. 

Example:  We  will  assume  that  we  have  an 

object  40  inches  high  and  wish  to  render  it  on 


tlie  screen  4 inches  liigh.  Tlie  focal  length  of  our 
lens  is  9 inches.  Onr  scale  ratio  is  4 '40  or  1 10. 
Hence  — the  distance  of  lens  to  object  = (10 
+ 1)  times  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  = 11 
inches  x 9 = 99  inches.  The  distance  of  lens  to 
image  — or,  in  other  words  — the  focus,  in  this 

case  = — — times  the  focal  length  of  lens 

= 11  10  X 9 = 9.9  inches.  The  unit  1 added 
above,  represents  one  focal  length  of  the  lens, 
which  must  be  deducted  from  the  relative  magni- 
fication, as  it  represents  the  front  focal  point, 
according  to  the  law  of  conjugate  foci.  Now, 


Size  of  image  = 4^>  inches  ^ ^ — 1 j = 6 

inches,  a ratio  of  1/7. 

Using  the  same  data,  but  a 14-inch  lens. 

Size  of  image  = 4‘2  inches  — 1^  = 14 

inches,  a ratio  of  13. 

Anil  the  closer  the  object  is,  the  greater  will 
be  the  dei)arture  from  the  direct  ratio  shown  at 
infiiuty. 

We  will  now  point  out  some  interesting  facts 
that  concern  the  negative  half  of  the  combina- 
tion. A negative  lens  disperses  rays  of  light. 


for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know  what 
the  last  two  words  mean,  we  will  exi)lain.  Let 
us  assume  that  the  lens  is  of  inches  focus  and 
the  object  is  ‘•200  inches  away  from  it.  It  is, 
tliercfore,  distant  10  times  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens;  but  only  9 times  from  the  front  focal  point 
— every  lens  has  a front  and  a liack  -focus — so 
tliat  tiie  “conjugate”  will  be  1 '9  of  the  focal 
length  beyond  the  back  focal  point;  hence,  tlie 
scale-ratio  will  be  one  to  nine,  or  1/!),  and  an 
object  9 inches  high  will  be  imaged  1 inch  high, 
on  the  screen  or  plate. 

The  image-scales  of  two  lenses  working  at 
infinity  arc  directly  jiroportional  to  their  focal 
lengths.  Thus,  if  a lens  of  tO-iuch  focus  renders 
an  image  'i  inches  high,  one  of  ‘2()-iiich  focus, 
working  from  the  .same  iiosition,  would  render 
an  image  4 inches  high.  But  for  distances  less 
than  infinity,  the  case  is  ditfereut,  and  as  this  fact 
has  a direct  bearing  on  tclcphotographic  formula?, 
we  will  figure  it  out. 

Li't  us  take  an  object  4?2  inches  high  situated 
.')()  inches  from  the  optical  center  of  a lens  of  7- 
inch  focus. 


instead  of  com’crging  them,  as  a positive  lens 
does.  ^Moreover,  a negative  lens  will  not  of  it.self 
form  an  image  on  a screen.  In  the  case  of  the 
tele])hoto-lens  it  is  used  to  intercept  the  rays  of 
light  from  the  jiositive  lens,  and  bring  them  to  a 
focus  at  a point  more  distant  from  the  entrance- 
]iu])il,  thereby  enlarging  the  image. 

To  determine  the  focal  length  of  any  negative 
lens,  locus  on  an  object  with  an  ordinary  positive 
lens  and  measure  the  image.  Fix  the  negative 
lens  behind  the  positive  in  a position  to  intercept 
the  rays  forming  the  image,  focus  the  combina- 
tion and  measure  the  new  image.  Now  note  the 
following  data: 

1.  The  distance  from  the  back  of  negative  lens 
to  the  image  = B'. 

2.  The  maguificatiou  or  ratio  of  enlargement 
of  the  original  image  = lU.  For  example,  if  the 
original  image  is  2 inches  high,  and  the  one  formed 
by  the  combination  (>  inches  high,  the  ratio  R, 
will  be  3. 

After  this  is  done,  move  the  negative  lens  a 
short  distance  nearer  the  positive,  fix  in  position 
— without  changing  the  position  of  the  [Kjsitive 
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lens — and  focus.  Take  the  same  two  oliserva- 
tions,  calling  the  new  back  focus  IT  and  the  new 
ratio  of  enlargement  R'h  Then  the  focal  length 
R2  — IT 

of  the  negative  lens  = Having  at  our 

command  the  means  to  determine  the  focal 
lengths  of  lioth  onr  lenses,  we  will  jiroceed  to 
combine  them  in  such  a maimer  as  to  form  a 
telejihoto-objective.  and  to  note  the  \arions 
projierties  of  this  coniliination.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that,  as  a rule,  the  best  results  are  ob- 
tained with  a negative  lens  of  not  more  than  half 
the  focal  length  of  the  positive  lens.  (Diagram 
I.)  See  opposite  page. 

We  will  now  deduce  the  following  rules: 

Rule  I.  The  focus  of  the  com])lete  telc]>lioto- 
objective  is  erjnal  to  the  jirodiict  of  the  focal 
lengths  of  its  components  divided  l).v  the  anKumt 
of  sejiaration  in  excess  of  the  difference  of  their 
focal  lengths, 

f‘  X f- 

orl-=  • ,l  = a^(T-r). 

Rri.E  II.  The  back-focus  of  the  combina- 
tion— the  distance  from  the  negative  lens  to  tlie 
screen — is  formed  b\-  mnlti|)lying  the  focal  length 
of  the  negative  lens  by  the  difference  between 
the  focal  length  of  the  jiositive  lens  and  the  entire 
separation,  and  dividing  by  llie  amount  of  sejiara- 
tion  in  excess  of  the  difference  in  focal  lengths, 

1 ,,  bxff’-a) 

or  Rack-Iocns  = ; 


Focal  length  of  negati\'e  lens  = ‘•2)/2  kiclies  = f’. 
Interval  of  seiiaration  = .5  inches  = a. 

Amount  of  separation  in  excess  of  ditference  of 
focal  lengths  = 3d>  inch  = d. 

fi  X f- 

Focus  of  complete  telephoto-objective  = 


inches  x ‘2]/^  inches 


H inch 


= .‘5.5  inches  = F. 


Rack-Foens  = 
in  inches  = Back-Fi 


f-’x(F  — a)  ‘2K 


H in. 


Note. — These  figures  rejiresent  the  caicnla- 
tions  and  sizes  used  in  the  construction  of  the 


author's  tele])hoto-lens. 

It  will  be  seen  that  liy  variation  of  this  interval 
“d,"  any  focal  length  may  be  established,  within 
the  limits  of  the  bellows-draw  of  the  camera. 

Rule  III.  To  find  the  camera-extension  or 
back-foens  necessary  for  a.  given  magnification, 
multiply  the  focal  length  of  the  negative  lens  by 
the  magnification  di'sired  less  one.  Let  ns  take 
the  above  case,  which  has  a magnification  of  .5 
times  the  positive  image.  Fxpressed  in  formula 
l5ack-Focns  = f’  (M  I ),  or,  l5ack-Focns  = 
(.5  - I)  = 1(1.  I| 

Rule  IV.  To  fiml  the  magnification  i\l  for  a 
gi^■en  extension:  di\ide  the  liack-focns  by  the 

focal  length  of  the  negative  lens  and  add  one. 


Fxpressed  in  Formula  i\l 


l5ack-Focns 


Example:  .^1  _ 

F'oeal  length  of  positive  lens  = 7 inches  = fh  ’ ' 2'^ 
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Rule  V.  To  find  the  focal  length  of  the 
telephoto-lens — working  at  infinity;  or,  in  other 
words,  for  distant  objects — multiply  the  focal 
length  of  the  positive  lens  by  the  magnification. 

F = M f*,  or  7 inches  x .5  = 35  inches. 

A1.SO 

F = m X B.F.  + f‘  = 2.8  x 10  -f  7 = 85  in. 

fi  7 

m = p-  = ^ = 2-8  inches. 

In  the  above  case,  both  formnhe  check  with 
the  first  fornuda. 

We  find  from  the  above  ])roblem  that  with  a 
camera-extension  of  10  inches  we  obtain  an 
equivalent  focus  of  35  inches. 

We  have  seen  that  there  is  one  ratio  of  mag- 
nification for  infinity  and  another  for  near 
objects. 

Problem : 

Focal  length  of  positive  element  f‘  = 7 indies. 

Focal  length  of  negative  lens  f-  = 2j^  inches. 

Distance  of  object  50  inches. 

Desired  magnification,  or  enlargement-ratio 
1 


N 


In  other  words  we  desire  to  make 


the  image  lialf  actual  size. 

= ratio  of  enlargement  of  positive  lens 


alone  = 


i\l  = magnification  given  by  negative  lens. 

X = ratio  of  enlargement  of  complete  tde- 
plioto-lens. 

I = ^ X M or  H = l/i  X M. 

N n 


1/2 

M = M ^ = 33^. 

1 7 

B.F.  = f- (M— 1).  (Rule  III.) 

2j^  (3j^  ■ — 1 ) = 0.25  inches  = Back-Focus. 
Focus  of  complete  telephoto-lens: 

F = m (b.¥.  - + f' 

or  + = m X B.F.  -f  f'. 


F = 


1 X B.F.  + f> 


::  + i 


In  the  above  problem 
fl  7 inches 


= 2.8  inches 


f2  2j4  inches 
f'  = 7 inches 
f"  = -3^  inches 
Back-Focus  = 0.25  inches 
1 _ 1 
N”  - 

.8  in.  X 0.25  in  + 7 in. 

2.8  . 

, in. + 1 


F = 


M = + 1 = 3.5 

Problem: 

Assume  an  image  8 inches  high. 

Distance  as  above  50  inches. 

By  jirevious  formula  we  find  that  the  size  of 
image  formed  liy  the  iiositive  lens  alone  = 

8 — 1 j = 1 ! inches 

an<l  M = 3.5. 


Therefore,  size  of  image  = 3.5  x 1 1/7  = 4 
inches  or  half  life-size  as  above  assumed. 

Having  thus  groped  our  way  through  the  first 
maze  of  calculations,  we  will  draw  a long  breath 
and  proceed  to  figure  out  the  image-circle,  jiroper 
exposure  and  depth  of  focus. 

In  the  first  place,  the  circle  of  illumination — 
which  governs  the  size  of  the  plate  which  can  be 
used — is  found  by  the  following  formula,  in  which 
D = diameter  of  image  circle, 
d'  = aperture  of  positive  lens  (diameter), 
d-  = aperture  of  negative  lens. 

P = focus  of  positive  lens, 
f-  = focus  of  negative  lens, 
a = separation  of  two  lenses. 

Back-Focus  = distance  from  negative  lens  to 
plate. 

Reducing  above  formula  to  practice. 

Back-Focus  /d^  f-  -b  d'^  f^  \ 

^ f2  V P — P ) 
or  in  the  case  of  the  author’s  lens,  for  5 inches 
separation  of  elements,  giving  a back-focus  of 
10  inches, 

^ _ 10  /1. 55  in.  X 2}4  in.  + 1 in.  x 7 in. 

23^  \ 7 in.  — 23^  in. 

9.68  inches 

which  is  ample  for  general  use. 

It  will  be  found  probably,  that  on  certain  of 
the  lower  magnifications,  involving  the  use  of  a 
shorter  back-focus,  the  circle  will  be  reduced  by 
the  lens-mouth.  This  is  not  generally  of  much 
inconvenience,  the  more  especially  as  the  tele- 
photo is  used  mostly  for  details. 

The  j)roj)er  exj)osure  for  the  telephoto-lens 
varies  directly  as  the  square  of  the  magnifica- 
tion. This  means  that  for  a ratio  of  five 
magnifications  of  the  image  thrown  by  the  posi- 
tive lens,  twenty-five  times  the  j)roper  exposure 
for  the  positive  lens  alone  must  be  given.  For 
example,  setting  the  original  diaphragm-stoji  at 
F 11,  and  assuming  that  conditions  require  a 
1 10  second  exposure,  the  prf>per  exposure  for 
the  complete  tclei)hoto-system  working  at  five 
magnifications,  will  be  5 x 5 x 110  second  or 
•2}/2  seconds.  If  a ray-filter  is  used,  this  exposure 
must  also  be  imdtiplied  by  its  factor. 

It  will  be  assumed  at  once  that  stoi)ping  down 
will  increase  the  definition  of  the  tclephof o-lens. 
This  is  so,  up  to  certain  limits,  and  here  our  ohl 
friend  Lord  Rayleigh,  with  his  pinhole-investiga- 
tions again  sets  a limit  of  F/72.  And  again,  as 
in  the  former  pinhole-review,  we  must  differ  with 
the  learned  scientist.  Xo  doubt  his  conclusions 
were  absolutely  true  with  regarrl  to  the  ap])aratus 
he  used — whatever  it  was.  But,  in  the  case  of 
the  author’s  telephoto-lcns,  using  a highly  cor- 
rected and  speedy  lens  of  7-inch  focus,  and  an 


ordinary  achromatic  and  spherically  corrected 
negative  combination,  uncorrected  for  astigma- 
tism or  flatness  of  field,  the  definition  was  notice- 
ably improved,  by  the  use  of  small  stops,  some  of 
them  less  than  F/72.  It  must  be  understood 
that  no  issue  is  taken  with  the  scientific  conclu- 
sions before  mentioned,  and  the  personal 
observations  are  given  for  information  only. 

The  diaphragm-stop  for  the  telcphoto-lens 
must  be  determined  with  respect  to  the  effective 
aperture  and  equivalent  focal  length  of  the 
coml)ination;  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  stops  marked  on  the 
])ositi\m  lens.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
excessively  small  stops  may  be  ol)tained  un- 
wittingly. In  the  above  case,  a telephoto- 
combination  of  35-inch  equivalent  focus,  the 
positive  lens  has  7-inch  focus,  and  an  aperture 
of  F/16  on  its  diaphragm-scale  would  mean  one 
of  F/80  for  the  combination. 

This  stop  appears  to  work  excellently,  although 
it  is  somewhat  over  the  limit  of  F/72  set  by  the 
authorities;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  no  difference 
can  be  observed  in  the  crispness  of  definition  of 
the  author’s  lens  for  any  complete-system  stops 
between  the  ratios  F/32  and  F/1 10,  using  35-inch 
focus,  and  corresponding  to  original  diaphragm- 
stoi)s  of  F/6.3  and  F/22  in  the  positive  lens. 

As  a sort  of  final  problem  in  tlie  theory  of 
telephotography,  we  will  determine  the  depth 
of  focus  of  the  author’s  combiTiation.  The  terms 
front  and  back-focus  here  used,  signify  tlie 
number  of  inches  forward  and  backward  of  the 
])oint  focu.sed  upon  which  will  be  rendered 
sufficiently  sharp  for  good  definition.  We  have 
used  1/100  of  an  inch  as  the  circle  of  diffusion, 
which,  of  course,  must  be  divided  by  the  ratio 
of  magnification.  In  the  ca.se  figured  below,  this 
is  5 and  the  diffusion-circle  becomes  1/500  of  an 
inch,  a very  exacting  requirement,  and  one  thnt 
d(>mands  the  finest  of  photogra|)liic  objectives 
as  a i^ositive  lens. 


Front  depth  = 


R'F  (IF  + 


500  S + (IF  -b  1) 
f‘  = Focus  of  positive  lens. 

IF  = Image  scale  of  positive  lens  alone. 

S = S])ccd  of  lens,  or  diai)hragm-sto|)  of 
original  Icns-momil . 

Using  a 7-incli  ])ositivc  lens  and  a 2'2-i"fi‘ 
negative,  sj)accd  to  oljtain  35-inch  c((uivalcnt 
focus,  or  a magnification  id'  5 limes,  and  assum- 
ing an  ol)ject  35  feet  or  420  inches  distant,  with 
an  original  diaphragm-sto])  of  1/  8,  we  have  for 
fi'(.)nt-dei)t h the  following: 


1 


An. 


.59  X 7 (59  + 1) 


500 


= 50  inches. 


X 7 (59  + 1) 


and  for  Back-depth : 
59x  7 (59  - 


1) 


X 7 — (59  + 1) 


()5  inches. 


And  for  an  object  10  feet  distant,  same  data, 
tlie  front-depth  of  field  works  out  5.8  inches  and 
tlie  back-depth — G.C  inches. 

The  author  has  found  that  the  various  problems 
in  telephotography  are  worked  out  quite  readily 
on  the  logarithm  slide-rule  which  will  give  results 
accurate  enough  for  practice. 


negative  lens-tubes  on  the  market.  This  made 
a very  awkward  fitting  necessary.  Being  de- 
sirous to  learn  something  of  the  subject,  we  went 
to  the  library  and  read  up  on  telephotography. 
Then  some  hunting  around  resulted  in  finding  a 
negative  lens-cell — from  an  old  style  projection 
lens — of  approximately  2j?^-inch  focus.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  fairly  well  corrected  achromatically, 
being  double,  and  was  rectilinear  but  not  anas- 
tigmatic.  It  was  thought  that  a fairly  small 
stop  would  correct  this  defect,  so  a brass-tube 
about  63^^  inches  long  and  slightly  less  than 
2 inches  in  diameter  was  procured  from  our  old 
friend,  the  plumber,  threaded  to  fit  the  camera- 
flange,  and  the  negative  lens  mounted  therein. 


Having  in  the  first  ]>art  of  this  article  outlined 
the  theoretical  princijfies  that  govern  the  tele- 
])hoto-objective,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  their 
l.ractical  aj.plication.  The  advantages  and  con- 
venience of  this  instrument  are  so  obvious  and 
manifold,  as  to  make  its  lack  of  general  use  a 
matter  of  remark  to  those  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  its  capabilities. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  ai)j)aratus  itself. 
Some  time  ago  the  writer  determined  to  equip 
one  of  his  outfits  with  a telcidioto-lcns,  and  for 
the  i)urj)osc  of  illustration  we  will  describe  the 
e(|uii)ment  and  how  it  was  made. 

The  outfit  mentioued  was  an  ordinary  8-A 
Ciraflex,  using  standaril  33<i  x 5j^  roll-films,  and 
was  tilted  with  a 'Wollensak  Series  II  \’elostigmat, 
<if  7-inch  e.piivalcnt  focus,  working  at  a speed 
of  F/4.5.  On  account  of  this  speed,  the  Icns- 
mounl  was  considerably  larger  than  the  ojies 
usually  intended  for  combination  with  the  several 


in  such  fashion  that  it  could  be  pushed  up  and 
down  the  barrel  until  adjusted.  The  Series  II 
Velostigmat  was  mounted  in  the  end  of  the  tube, 
in  a threaded  ferrule  for  accurate  focusing  and 
the  outfit  was  completed  by  painting  the  inside  a 
dead  black  and  cementing  a leather-cover  on  the 
outside.  The  drawing  herewith  indicates  the 
construction.  This  objective  renders  an  excellent 
image,  variable  for  magnifications  from  five  to 
eight  times  by  changing  the  distance  between  the 
two  lenses  and  focusing  with  the  camera  rack- 
and-pinion.  The  camera-extension  was  ten 
inches  and  no  further  bellows-draw  was  required. 
On  account  of  the  great  focal  length,  focusing  is 
done  more  readily  at  the  front  lens-mount. 

There  are  on  the  market  a number  of  well- 
corrected  negative  lenses  set  in  rack-and-pinion 
mount  ready  for  use  with  standard  photographic 
objectives,  and  their  cost  is  not  great,  consid- 
ering the  range  of  usefulness  they  possess. 
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Shmikl  tlie  photographer  wish  to  adjust  his  own 
instrument,  any  of  tlie  well-known  optical  firms 
will  gladly  grind  a negative  lens,  sufficiently  well 
corrected  for  the  purpose,  at  a moderate  cost. 
In  general  this  lens  should  he  not  more  than  half 
the  equivalent  focal  length  of  the  jiositive  lens, 
as  the  aberrations  are  more  easily  controlled  for 
the  shorter  negative  iirojiortion. 

The  camera  should  possess  an  exceiitionallv 
rigid  front  and  the  trijiod  should  he  of  an  extra- 
lieavy  type  for  this  class  of  work,  as  the  ex- 
jiosures  increase  as  the  square  of  the  magnifica- 
tion. and  if  filters  and  small  stojis  are  enqiloyed, 
the  exposure  may  he — on  difficult  suhjccts,  at 
high  magnifications — as  much  as  fifty  seconds. 
The  diaphragm-stops  of  the  original  leiis-nionnts 
are  of  no  use,  excejit  for  comparison;  hut  the 
stopjiing  down  may  he  done  with  the  original 
(liai)hragm,  taking  care  not  to  sto]>  below  F 110 
for  the  comjilete  system.  For  an  e(iuiv:dent 
focal  length  of  inches,  using  a 7-inch  positive 
lens,  tliis  would  read  F/"2"2  on  the  original  mount, 
and  is  extreme.  If  the  lens  is  suffieientl\'  cor- 
rected, F/11  or  F/K!  would  probably  he  a better 
stoj)  to  use,  anil  would  save  a long  exiiosurc. 

.V  ray-filter  should  he  emjdoyed  for  all  exeejit 
the  most  brilliant  subjects,  esjiecially  if  the  at- 
mosiihcre  is  hazy.  'I'liere  is  nothing  like  a light 
ray-filter  to  cut  through  haze.  Subjects  which 
can  hardly  be  seen  sufficiently  well  to  focus  on 
the  fiicnsing-sereen  can  be  rendered  with  amazing 


clearness  by  the  proper  use  of  a ray-filter  and 
orthochromatic  film  or  jilate.  And  if  good  con- 
trast in  a very  hazy  landscape  is  desired,  a 
Wratten  “G”  filter,  nhich  will  increase  the  ex- 
posure from  80  to  100  times,  may  be  used  to 
advantage.  Lastly,  a lens-hood  should  be  used 
in  virtually  all  cases  to  shade  the  front  lens  from 
sky-reflections.  This  mnch-neglected  detail  will 
do  more  toward  obtaiTung  brilliant  telejihoto- 
negatives  than  any  single  ))recaution.  d'hc  one 
used  by  the  author  is  made  of  flexible  leather, 
and  is — together  with  the  ray-screens,  wire- 
release,  ])inhole-lens,  ami  extra  fihn.s — easily  car- 
ried in  the  side  pockets  of  the  Graflex.  Thi're 
are  many  ways  in  which  the  magnification  and 
great  focal  length  of  the  telephoto-lens  may  be 
used  advantageously,  such  as  when  attempting 
portraiture  in  a cramjied  studio,  in  science-  and 
nature-photograi)h\-,  mountain-  and  marine-views 
and  photograjihs  of  celestial  bodies;  but  the 
writer  prefers  to  regard  the  instrument  as  a useful 
accessory  to  the  rest  of  Ids  outfit;  and  values  it 
chiefly  for  its  improved  perspective  and  visual 
j)lanes,  and  its  aihqitability  to  all  kinds  of  archi- 
tcf'tural  and  engineering  detail-work. 

l’robabl.\-,  the  first  incentive  toward  the 
imi)rovement  of  the  tclc|)hoto-lens  arose  out  of 
the  re()uiremeuf s of  astronomical  photogra|>liy . 
Dallmeyer  exhibited  some  work  at  the  l>ondon 
C'amcra  Club  that  he  made  with  instruments  of 
this  class  that  he  laid  i?i\-cnlcd,  in  the  cai'ly  days 
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of  iihotograpliy.  Moreover,  lie  liad  devised 
several  instruments  for  the  observatory  at  Green- 
wieli.  As  an  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished with  a telephoto-objective  of  high  power 
we  may  cite  the  jihotograph  of  Mont  Blanc,  made 
from  Geneva,  forty-four  miles  distant,  by 
Boissonas.  This  historic  photograph  was  made 
with  a telephotographie  combination  of  twenty- 
five  feet  efiiiivalent  focal  length  and  was  20  x 16 
inches  in  size.  Compared  to  this,  a picture  made 
under  the  same  conditions,  with  an  ordinary  lens 
of  7}/>-'mch  focus  would  lie  j^-inch  wide.  This 
photograph  was  awarded  the  Roval  Society 
Medal  in  1892.  Some  Markers  are  of  opinion 
that  the  results  of  the  telephoto  can  be  duplicated 
by  straight  enlargement;  but  a few  moments' 
reflection  will  dispel  this  idea.  In  the  first  place, 
the  grain  of  the  film  and  the  diffusion  naturally 
I'csultiiig  from  projection,  set  a limit  on  the 
direct  enlarging-process.  The  enlargement  that 
results  from  the  negative  disjiersion  of  the 
su|)])lemcntary  telephoto-lens,  is  an  enlarge- 
meid  of  the  atrial  image,  liaviTig  no  granular 
structure  and  lienee  no  diffusion;  and,  coiise- 
(|uently,  with  well-correeteil  lenses,  tlie  results 
are  virtually  e(|ual  to  the  original  image.  Within 
certain  limits,  the  single  eombinations  of  eoii- 
\crtible  lenses  will  answer  for  tclcphoto-work 
with  small  cameras  that  have  double  liellows 
extensions.  For  cameras  of  ordinary  extension, 
another  form  of  teleplioto-lnis  of  fixed  magnifi- 
cation is  available,  d'his  is  known  as  the  Gali- 


lean telescope-type  and  its  focus  is  usually 
about  twice  the  reciuired  bellows-draw.  This 
objective  consists  of  an  achromatic  positive 
lens  with  a low-jiower  corrective  negative  lens 
mounted  in  the  same  barrel  and  requires  no 
further  attachments  to  form  the  image. 

There  is  another  form  of  telephoto-lens  of  fixed 
magnification  usually  about  double  the  focus  of 
its  required  draw  of  bellows,  but  its  field  of  use- 
fulness is  limited.  This  is  known  as  the  Kepler 
Telesco])e  type,  and  consists  of  two  positive 
lenses,  the  smaller  magnifying  the  image  thrown 
by  the  larger.  To  this  type  belong  the  Cooke- 
Telar,  Dalhneyer  Adon,  Busch  Bis-Telar,  and  the 
Ross  Telecentric;  all  factory-adjusted  lenses, 
and  not  manufactured  in  this  country.  These 
are  not  really  telephoto-lenses  in  the  true  sense, 
and  their  construction  and  formulie  will  not  be 
taken  up  in  this  article. 

On  the  whole,  the  special  ])hotographic  field  of 
the  telephoto-lens  lies  in  architectural  and  struc- 
tural engineering-work.  iMaiiy  valuable  archi- 
tectural details  can  be  obtained  by  the  tourist 
who  turns  the  inquisitive  eye  of  his  instrument 
toward  the  carved  panels  and  seuljitured  cornices 
of  the  masterpieces  of  the  builder’s  art.  The 
practical  value  of  the  telephoto-lens  to  the  pro- 
fessional designer  and  strnctnral  engineer  is  un- 
(|nestioned.  Details  of  steel  bridge-work,  sky- 
scraper-framing,  and  other  eonstruetion-work 
can  be  obtained  from  strategic  iioints,  and  are 
very  useful.  It  is  certainly  a source  of  satisfac- 
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tion  to  be  al)le  to  take  up  a stand  at  an  advan- 
tageous point,  and  obtain  successively  a general 
view,  a detail-view,  and  a close-up  of  some  par- 
ticularly interesting  bit,  without  changing  the 
position  of  the  camera. 

The  important  point  about  telephotography  is 
to  understand  its  limitations  as  well  as  its  range 
of  usefulness.  No  photographer  who  has  once 
learned  to  avail  himself  of  the  manifold  advan- 
tages of  the  telephoto-equipment  will  be  content 
to  be  without  it.  He  will  bring  a new  j)hoto- 
graphic  world  within  the  reach  of  his  camera. 


Not  so  long  ago  we  stood  gazing  wistfully  at  a 
beautiful  suburban  residence — seen  in  a distant 
]>ro.spect  through  the  bars  of  a substantial  iron- 
fence  behind  which  raged  a bull-dog  of  fearsome 
proportions  and  .savage  mien.  What,  in  such  a 
case,  can  exceed  the  satisfaction  we  felt,  as  we 
set  up  the  tripod  just  beyond  his  angry  reach, 
adjusted  our  telephoto-objective  and  calmly 
obtained  the  coveted  picture;  tlie  while  address- 
ing appropriate  and  derisive  remarks  to  our 
fiery  adversary.^  Truly,  science  is  wondrously 
convenient  at  times! 
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EAMS  have  been  written  about  tlie 
true  function  of  photography,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  most  of  them 
are  unnecessary  if  we  think  about 
the  things  that  photography  is  done 
with.  The  best  guide  to  conduct  in  any  depart- 
ment of  life  is  a consideration  of  the  tools  and 
materials.  The  matter  is  comj)licatcd,  of  cour.se. 
when  the  nature  of  the  tools  and  materials  is  not 
very  clearly  defined  or  not  very  completely  un- 
derstood, but  the  ])rinciple  remains;  aiul  if  we 
had  a clear  understanding  of  human  nature,  we 
should  have  an  infallible  guide  to  conduct  in  all 
human  affairs. 


d’he  tools  and  materials  of  the  ])hotogra])her 
are  light  and  the  sensitive  salts  of  silver.  Strictly 
sj)caking,  the  whole  art  of  jihotography,  with  all 
its  {)ossible  functions  and  all  the  possible  fcsthetic 
rules  that  may  be  deduced  from  its  ])ractice  and 
all  the  hoj)cs  of  its  future  ])crfcction,  is  containcfl 
in  its  nauK' — ])liotographv,  “describing  with 
light.” 


The  universal  glance  of  light,  exquisitely  suldlc 
in  its  degrees  of  intensity  and  duration,  anil  the 
jierfect  anrl  immediate  rcsijonse  of  the  sensitive 
salts  of  silver,  carry  with  them  a certain  conse- 
(luence.  It  is  that  in  all  that  concerns  the  actual 
jfroduction  of  the  jneture  a ])hotograph  really 
takes  itself. 


A\e  have  only  to  glance  at  the  tools  and  mate- 
rials uscfl  in  the  other  pictorial  arts  to  sec  that 
photograjjhy  does  not  resemble  any  of  them.  In 
all  of  those  the  picture  is  actually  the  creation  of 
the  human  hand,  whatever  other  organs  or  facul- 
ties are  involved  in  its  making. 


In  our  discussions  of  the  rights  and  wrongs,  the 
merits  and  defects,  of  photography  as  compared 
with  the  other  arts,  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of 
this  cardinal  and  simple  fact.  The  other  arts 
are  all  done  with  the  hand;  whereas  in  photog- 
raphy the  hand  is  only  concerned  iti  prei)aring 
and  controlling  the  conditions  in  which  the  j)ict- 
ure  takes  itself. 

Do  not  think  that  I am  belittling  the  techni- 
cal processes  of  the  ])hotographer.  'J'hcse  arc 
sui)remcly  imiwrtant,  and  they  constitute  an 
education  in  themselves,  and  for  their  ])roper  ful- 
filment they  demand  a wide  range  of  human 
faculties.  Hut  what  I would  j)oint  out  and  em- 
phasize is  tliat  they  ha-\'e  nothing  to  do  with  the 
actual  i)roduction  of  the  ])icture.  That  results 
from  the  mystical  union  of  light,  and  the  sensitive 
salts  of  silver. 

'I'he  ])hotographcr  jiresidcs  over  that  union, 
but  only  as  a farmer  may  be  said  to  i>residc  over 
the  union  of  the  beasts  he  liri'cils  from.  He  can 
choose  the  ])arents,  and  he  can  rear  the  otfs]iring; 
but  he  has  nothing  w hatever  to  do  with  the  fact 
of  concept  ion;  and  any  attenq)tcd  iiitcrlVrciicc 
with  it  is  likely  to  have  as  prejudicial  ett'ects  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

It  follows  that  i)hotograph\'  is  absolutely  a law 
to  itself.  None  of  the  rules  and  standards  thal 
arc  legit  imatcl\-  derived  from  the  ])raclice  of 
those  arts  that  are  done  with  tlu'  hand  has  any 
direct  bearing  upon  jihotography.  K\’eii  I hi' 
jirinciples  of  pictorial  coin[)i)sil  ion  have  to  be 
modified  before  the\-  can  bi'  applied  to  it  elfec- 
tivcly;  because  detail,  whieh  is  a liindranee  to 
drawing  and  ])ainting,  presents  no  difficulty  to 
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the  camera;  and  coinpo.sitioii  which  does  not 
take  advantage  of  tlie  fnll  capacities  of  the 
niedinni  to  whicli  it  is  ai)])lied  is  a sterile  exercise. 

Witli  a correct  use  of  the  means  at  their  dis- 
])osal,  i)hotogra])hers  still  cling  to  the  aisthetic 
standards  of  ])ainting — which  is  jiroduci'd  l)v 
entirely  different  means.  I donht  that  there  are 
any  icsthetic  rides  or  standards  that  are  valid 
lieyond  the  medium  in  which  they  originated. 
Examine  them  carefully,  and  yon  will  find  thaf 
they  are  based  ii|)on  some  necessity  of  that  me- 
dium. ddms,  breadth  is  a virtue  in  jiainting, 
mainly  because  it  is  onl,\’  when  paint  is  broadly 
handled  that  yon  display  its  fnll  beauties  of  color 
and  surface;  it  is  a virtue  in  jihotography,  only 
in  so  far  as  it  enables  the  iiictnre  to  be  seen  with- 
out distraction. 

hat  I am  pleading  for,  >'on  see,  is  the  final 
and  comiilcic  emancipation  of  j)hotogra])hy  from 
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the  tyranny  of  all  or  any  of  the  other  arts.  I 
want  jihotograidiy  to  be  practised  as  if  painting 
did  not  exist.  It  is,  I know,  extremely  difficult 
in  practising  one  art  to  rid  yonr  mind  of  consider- 
ations connected  with  another  art  that  resem- 
bles it  sn])erficially;  but  the  only  way  to  perfec- 
tion is  to  do  things  on  our  own  lines.  The  resem- 
lilance  between  painting  and  jihotography  is 
jiurely  incidental;  both  are  concerned  in  making 
jiictures,  but  since  the  means  emjiloyed  are  en- 
tirely different,  there  is  not  the  least  reason  why 
the  Jiictures  should  be  the  same  in  kind. 

I would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  jihotog- 
rajiher  ought  never  to  look  at  jiaintings,  because 
I do  not  believe  in  jirohibitions  of  any  kind;  but 
he  ought  to  look  at  jiaintings  for  their  own  sakes, 
and  not  because  they  have  anything  to  teach 
him  about  his  own  art  exccjit  by  contraries. 

One  of  the  things  which  struck  me  forcibly  in 
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looking  at  yonr  cxhihitioii  was  tlie  extreme  ili- 
versity  of  effects  possil)le  to  i)liotogTa])hy.  First 
of  all,  there  are  the  effects  connected  with  the 
swiftness  of  light  and  the  delicacy  of  its  revela- 
tions in  passing.  Whether  as  regards  a turn  of 
the  weather,  or  a fleeting  hnnian  exi)ression,  the 
painter  can  do  no  more  than  suggest  the  passing 
moment;  but  the  photographer  can  actually 
caj)ture  the  moment  as  it  flies,  alike  in  landscape 
and  in  portraiture.  We  are  accustomed  to  say 
that  the  arhantage  of  painting  is  that  it  enables 
the  artist  to  convey  the  persistent,  as  distinct 
from  the  momentary,  character  of  the  subject. 
This  is  true;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  photog- 
rapher has  an  advantage  in  the  other  direction. 
Often  the  real  person  only  comes  out  in  a hash, 
in  conversation  or  in  response  to  a glance;  and 
this  hash  the  painter  can  rei)roducc  only  from 
memory,  whereas  the  i)hotographer  can  catch  it 
at  the  very  moment. 

Then  there  is  that  immense  range  of  eh’ects 
(lei)endent  upon  the  subtlety  of  gradation  in 
tone.  There  is  something  in  the  inhnitesiiual 
degrees  with  which  light  creeps  over  a smooth, 
rounded  surface,  which  gives  great  i>leasure  to 
the  senses;  and  this  is  an  eh'ect  that  jwesents  no 
difficulty  to  the  ])hotographer.  It  is,  iiicideid- 


all\'.  an  artistic  justiheation  of  the  nude  in  ])ho- 
tograj)hy. 

Then  there  is  the  great  cpiestion  of  detail. 
Obviously,  the  lumsh  is  ill-adaj)ted  to  the  rei)ro- 
duction  of  ver>'  fine  detail,  as  of  trees  against  the 
sky;  and,  as  a rule,  the  ])ainter  is  content  with 
suggesting  the  effect.  But  there  can  be  no 
doul)t  that  there  is  an  artistic  interest  iu  this 
very  fine  detail  itself,  and  it  is  within  easy  range 
of  photography. 

I have  not  been  tr\  ing  to  make  out  that  paint- 
ers ought  not  to  deal  with  the  same  subjects. 
There  is  uothiug  in  the  whole  world  that  cannot 
be  stated  in  terms  of  your  i)articular  art,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  All  that  1 mean  is  that  the  terms 
differ  with  the  art ; that  certain  asjjects  of  subjects 
are  better  adapted  to  the  one  art,  and  certain 
other  aspects  to  the  other. 

A great  many  of  the  characteristics  that  are 
(piite  j)ro|)erly  looked  upon  as  virtues  in  painting 
are,  in  reality,  due  to  almost  insu])erable  diffi- 
culties with  the  tools  and  materials.  They  are 
virtues  of  necessity.  In  ])hotogra])hy,  the  same 
necessity  no  longer  exists,  and  therefore  they 
cease  to  be  virtues.  They  may  even  become 
vices. — Paper  read  hj/  Mr.  Marriott  Jwfore  the 
Camera  Club.  London.  . 


The  Lure  of  Spring 


HE  ])liotograj)hic  jmblisher  may  not 
arrogate  to  himself  the  right  to 
sj)cak  in  terms  of  familiarity’  on 
the  subject  of  i)hotograi)hy.  d'he 
"special  writer."  when  he  is  sure  of 
his  gr<nmd.  has  often  to  his  credit  admirable 
opinions  on  the  practice  of  i)liotogra])hy.  The 
following  ])aragra})hs  from  the  l>o.bdon  Trareler 
are  an  intelligent  iinitatioji  for  the  camera-user 
to  sally  forth  at  the  ojjeniug  of  the  spring-season. 

"These  sj)ring-flays  seem  to  stir  the  j)ulscs  of 
the  camera-owner.  Every  bright  day  beckons  to 
him  irre.sistil)ly  t<;  come  forth  and  see  what  na- 
ture has  to  offer  freely — his  for  the  taking.  The 
short  days  of  winter,  when  the  sun's  rays  are 
aslant  and  cold,  ha\e  little  allurement  for  the 
j)hotograj)her.  Eor  an  occasional  snow-scene  of 
rare  beauty,  lie  may  bring  forth  his  outfit  and 
make  a few  exjiosures.  But  for  the  most  ])art. 
the  camera  is  allowed  to  hibernate. 

“Now,  the  camera  refuses  to  stay  within  dmws. 
It  does  everything  but  walk  out  on  its  own  trijKid. 


It  is  eager  to  be  searching  out  scenes  of  beauty, 
ejiisodes  of  interest.  From  the  simple  little 
,sua|)-boxes  to  the  elaborate  focusiug-iiistruments, 
with  their  tine  lenses  and  wonderful  shutters,  the 
range  of  instruments  is  wide  enough  to  suit  the 
whim  or  fancy  of  awry  indi\idiial.  d'he  de- 
gree of  success  obtainable  does  not  sei'iu  to  de- 
jM-nd  so  much  upon  the  instrument  used  as  upon 
the  skill  and  taste  of  the  ojierator. 

" Fhotograiihy.  as  a pastime,  may  bcc'ome  ex- 
acting in  time  or  money,  or  it  may  be  kei>t  within 
liounds.  d’he  further  one  goes  in  studying  and 
exi>erinient ing,  the  more  one  discovers  that  he 
iloesn't  know  much  aliout  it.  And  yet,  for  those 
who  like  it,  there  is  an  almndant  source  of  pleas- 
ure in  making  pictures,  in  dev('lo])ing  the  ex- 
posed plates,  and  |)rc])arnig  the  fhiishcil  prints. 
.Vnd  then,  for  every  success  there  is  the  reward 
of  a ])crmancnt  record  of  scenes  and  situations 
that  have  afforded  ph'asnrc  at  the  moment  and 
will  continue  to  afford  pleasure  as  often  as  the 
album  of  souvenirs  is  thnmlx'd  o\’er." 


Exposure-Guides  and  Experience 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Ph.D. 


I EVERAL  correspondents  have  writ- 
ten to  tlie  Editor  expressing  mucli 
satisfaction  in  reading  some  of  his 
personal  experiences  during  the 
early  days  of  amateur  photograi)hy, 
adding  that  many  of  them  admirably  fit  modern 
coiulitions.  That  is  exactly  the  reason  they  are 
narrated  in  Photo-Era,  for  they  will  be  found 
applicable  to  present-day  activities. 

In  this  connection,  he  recalls  an  incident  that 
still  hits  the  tripod-camerist  who  relies  for  cor- 
rect exposures  solely  upon  a complicated  guide 
in  the  form  of  a book  which  he  affectionately 
terms  his  “vade  niecum.”  There  are  many 
Boston  amateurs  still  living  who  will  remember 
the  veteran  photographer,  John  W.  Black,  active 
until  the  time  of  his  death — thirty  years  ago. 

It  was  one  Sunday  forenoon,  in  the  eighties, 
that  about  a dozen  active  members  of  the  Boston 
Camera  Club  were  scattered  along  Washington 
Street,  not  far  from  the  Transcript  Building. 
They  were  surveying  tlie  Old  South  Church, 
corner  of  Milk  Street,  })reparatory  to  making 
careful  pictures  of  tliat  historic  edifice.  There  was 
no  street-traffic  (jf  any  kind,  at  the  time,  so  that 
the  camerists  found  no  obstacles  in  placing  their 
camera-bearing  tripods  wherever  they  pleased — 
on  the  sidewalk  or  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
Much  time  was  spent  in  j)lacing  and  studying 
tlie  image  on  the  gnnmdglass.  Mr.  Black  liap- 
l)cned  to  arrive  on  the  scene  at  about  ten  o’clock. 
His  object  was  to  visit  his  studio,  which  was 
nearby,  in  order  to  remove  several  batches  of 
])rints  which  liad  been  allowed  to  rinse  all  night. 
He  stojjped  long  enough  to  see  what  the  amateur 
|)hotographcrs  were  doing,  then  disappeared 
through  the  door  leading  to  his  studio.  The 
men  from  the  camera-club  were  glancing,  now 
and  then,  at  the  object  of  their  photographic 
interest;  adjusting  their  cameras;  looking  at  the 
sun;  examining  the  image  on  the  gronndglass, 
and,  most  of  all.  studying  carefully  their  various 
exj)osure-mcters  and  guides.  'I'he  question  up- 
permost in  their  minds  seemed  to  be,  "How 
much  time  must  I allow  for  this  exi)osnre?" 
J'hey  fussed  and  calculated,  refussed  and  recal- 
liilated,  uiilil  it  got  to  be  nearly  11.30,  when 
Mr.  Black  c'lnerged  from  the  door  of  his  build- 
ing. .Vpproaching  the  most  industrious  of  the 
embryo  artists,  he  saiil,  “What's  the  matter? 
^’oii  seem  more  interested  in  studying,  than 
making  i)iclures."  Book  in  one  hand  and  peTicil 
in  the  other,  the  owner  of  the  camera  re])lied; 
“I  am  trying  to  figure  out  how  much  time  to 


give  this  i)icture.  You  see,  I've  got  to  get  the 
F-value  of  the  stop  I am  going  to  use,  and  I for- 
got to  mark  it  (he  was  using  the  now  obsolete, 
loose  waterhouse-diaphragms).  I am  not  quite 
sure  of  the  equivalent  focus  of  my  lens,  and  the 
plate  I’m  using  isn’t  listed  among  the  plate- 
speeds  of  my  exposure-guide.  I’m  all  right  on 
my  light-values,  time  of  day,  and  season  of  year. 
Of  course,  when  I first  came,  the  illumination  on 
the  church  was  just  right;  now,  the  sun  has 
swung  around  and  the  light-effect  is  different. 
My  calculations  don’t  fit.  I’ve  got  to  change 
my  figures  and — ” “Oh.  Fiddlesticks ! ’’  snapped 
Mr.  Black,  at  the  same  time  approaching  the 
young  man's  camera.  With  an  impatient  move- 
ment he  put  his  head  under  the  focusing-cloth, 
biiefly  examined  the  groundglass-image  and 
asked  what  brand  of  plates  was  being  used. 
“Carbutt  B,”  responded  the  camerist,  who  rec- 
ognized in  Mr.  Black  a j>hotographer  of  sound, 
practical  knowledge.  “All  right,  give  her  five 
seconds.’’  “But,  but,’’  ejueried  the  astonished 
amateur,  “how  do  you  know  that’s  the  proper 
length  of  exposure?’’  “Common  sense  and  ex- 
perience,’’ answered  the  expert.  “If  you  would 
discard  that  book  with  its  complicated  tables 
and  formidas;  remember  next  time  under  what 
conditions  you  made  your  last  exposure;  do  a 
little  mental  arithmetic,  and  make  a good  guess 
as  to  the  amount  of  time  you  woidd  need,  you 
would  come  mighty  near  being  correct.  Suppos- 
ing, for  instance,  you  ma<le  up  your  mind  that 
six  seconds  was  about  right,  and  you  gave  one 
second,  more  or  less,  yon  conld  afljust  your  de- 
velopment accordingly.”  “That’s  so,”  assented 
the  camerist,  who,  oscillating  a 9^-inch  pocket- 
jjenduhim — which,  he  said,  liaxl  come  from  Mr. 
Wilfred  French — gave  the  requirefl  five  seconds’ 
exposure.  “But  what  ])uzzles  me  most,”  he 
continued,  “is  that  you  don’t  know  anything 
al)out  the  focal  length  of  my  lens,  nor  the  size  of 
stop  I am  using,  and  yet  yon  determine  the  cor- 
rect time  by  merely  looking  on  the  gronndglass.” 
“Exactly  so”;  obligingly  explained  IMr.  Black, 
“it’s  the  degree  of  l)rilliancy  of  the  image  j)ro- 
duced  by  the  lens,  regardless  of  whatever  the 
contlitions  may  lie — character  of  object,  light  or 
lens,  focal  length,  size  of  stop — that  determines 
the  amount  of  exposure  to  be  given.  Of  course, 
the  character  and  ilegree  of  sensitiveness  of  the 
jilate  in  hand  must  also  be  considered.  There 
are  three  makes  of  ])lates  on  the  market  now,  and 
their  character  and  behavior  are  jiretty  well 
known.  In  my  studio  I use  Seed  2(i  and,  for 
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iny  view-work,  Carhutt  B.  iSIy  advice  may  not 
tie  scientific,  tmt  it's  liased  on  practice  and  works 
very  satisfactory.” 

Our  amateur's  only  exjioscd  plate  of  flic  Old 
South  Clmrcli  (Carlmtt  B jilate,  x 8^  Boss 
Baj),  Sym.  lens,  five  seconds  at  jiroved  to 

he  the  hest  negative  made  on  that  rather  check- 
ered field-day.  As  he  could  not  be  exiicctcd  to 
acfpiire  Mr.  Iflack’s  practical  ex])cricnce  in  a few 
days,  he  did  the  nearest  thing  and  discarded  the 
book-form  of  exjiosure-guidc  in  favor  of  a simi>li- 
fied  and  convenient  one,  in  the  sliajic  of  a thin, 
fiat  flisk,  invented  by  Hoover,  a Bochester  pho- 
tograjiher.  .Similar  devices  — and  inexpensive 
ones,  too — are  much  in  favor  at  the  iirescnt  time, 
sucli  as  the  excellent  Ifurt  and  the  Harvey  exjios- 
ure-meters.  as  well  as  the  new  and  ingenious 
Ifelio  Exposure-Scale.  They  have  been  teste<l 
by  the  Editor  and  found  to  be  quicklx-  a\ailable 
and  accurate,  and  much  su[)crior  to  any  time- 
consuming  guide  in  book-form. 

d he  reader  will  understand,  of  course,  that  in 
most  roll-film  cameras  no  jirovision  is  made  for 
a visible  refieefed  image,  except  the  one  in  the 
view-finder;  >'et  this  miniature  image  is  utilized 


1)\'  experieiK’cd  workers  to  determme  the  correct 
ex])osure.  This  refers,  particularly,  to  the  old- 
model  box-finder,  and  not  to  the  direct-vision 
nor  to  the  brilliant  tyiie  of  finder,  d'here  are. 
however,  several  types  of  folding  and  reflecting- 
cameras  which  are  ada])ted  to  the  use  of  iihn- 
])acks  and  dryplates.  Having  a groundglass 
focusing-screeu,  they  enable  the  camerist  to 
study  the  image,  coni|)ose  the  picture  and,  by 
estimating  the  degree  of  ilhimina  I ion  of  the 
image,  to  determine  the  length  of  ex])osure. 

'I'lie  watch-form  of  ex])osnre-mefer.  or  acti- 
nometer,  has  obvious  mlvaidages;  but  unless  the 
required  I inting-i)a])er  is  mnform  iucoloraiid  sen- 
sitiveness, the  actinomeler  is  of  no  use.  .\s  the 
tint ing-meiiimn  consists  of  a siiecially  sensitized 
|)aper,  it  deteriorates  in  linu',  and,  if  ex|)osed  to 
the  influences  of  heal,  moisture  or  conlaminal- 
ing  chemicals  at  I he  photo-ilealer's  or.  worsi  of 
all,  at  the  drug-store,  it  is  clear  that  the  us<m- 
must  choose  carefnll,\'  his  source  of  supply.  J^'iir- 
therniore,  to  ensure  success  with  the  use  of  any 
t indng-flevice,  the  canierisl  must  be  a good  judge 
of  the  eharact<‘r  of  the  object  to  be  ](hotogra|)hed. 
and  of  conditions  of  color,  light  and  sky. 
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The  Curving  Wood-Road 


Alzuma  Whittemore  Hodges. 


The  city-road,  the  country-road, 

The  road  beside  the  sea, 

But  the  road  that  leads  one  through  the  woods 
Is  the  road  of  roads  tor  me. 


The  rainy  road,  the  sunny  road. 

The  road  of  sunset-fire. 

But  the  winding  road  through  forests  dark 
Is  the  road  of  heart’s  desire. 


The  winding  road,  the  curving  road. 
The  road  I dearly  prize. 

With  every  bend  some  vision  new 
Delights  my  wondering  eyes. 


The  autumn-road,  the  winter-road. 

The  road  of  springtime-hloom. 

But  the  woodland  road  in  summertime 
Sets  all  my  heart  in  tune. 


So  all  roads  are  good  roads. 

Each  road  has  beauties  rare. 
But  the  curving  summer  wood-road 
Is  the  road  beyond  compare. 
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A Provincetown  Pilgrimage 

RAYMOND  E.  HANSON  AND  HERBERT  B.  TURNER 


A.  FRENCH  is  resjjonsible 
)ilgriiiiage  to  Provincetown. 
iiing',  last  Octol)cr,  lie  sng- 
) Mr.  Turner  that  a jihoto- 
interpretation  be  made  of 
the  aiiproaching  tercentenary  of  the  Landing  of 
tlie  Pilgrims,  November  21,  1920,  at  Province- 
town,  Massacl  msetts. 

Mr.  Turner  was  selected,  we  iiresume,  liecanse 
he  is  a descendant  of  nine  of  the  Mayflower  pas- 
sengers; is  connected  with  the  Massachusetts 
Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants  and,  naturally 
enough,  is  interested  in  the  early  history  of  New 
England,  d'he  suggestion  was  received  by  him 
without  enthusiasm  at  the  moment.  Later,  he 
tried  to  jiass  the  undertaking  on  to  Mr.  Hanson. 
The  outcome  of  it  was  that  we,  jointly,  decided 
lo  make  the  attemjit,  and  we  motored  down  to 
do  what  we  could  to  make  a jiicture-record  - 
winter  weather  and  all. 

The  e(|uii)ment  chosen  was  as  follows:  Mr. 
Hanson  used  a x 1]<4  Grallex,  equipped  with 
a (lj/2-iGch  Smith  soft-focus  lens,  and  a ,‘3A 
S])ecial  Kodak  with  all  B.  Rausch  & Lomb 
d’essai-  of  7-inch  focus  and  Mr.  d'urner  selected 
a 4 .X  5 Speed  Grajihic,  I.  C Zeiss  Tessar  and  a 
5 X 7 Revolving-Rack  Cycle  Graphic  with  a 12- 


inch  Smith  and  a 9-inch  Protar.  Mr.  Hanson 
used  Standard  Orthonon  Plates  in  the  Graflex 
and  roll-films  in  the  Kodak.  Mr.  Turner  used 
Wratten  Panchromatic  Plates  and  film-j)ack  for 
the  larger  camera  and  Standard  Plates  and  film- 
packs  for  the  other.  An  Ansco  Speedex  with  a 
Goerz  Dagor  was  carried  along  to  be  used  if 
a long  focal  length  should  be  required.  Tripods, 
exposure-meters  and  various  filters  were  added, 
including  a Wratten  G filter  (red);  for  Mr. 
Turner  had  an  idea  that  it  might  help  to  cut 
out  mist.  Whether  it  woidd  or  not,  we  did  not 
have  an  o])port unity  to  learn,  as  the  weather — 
contrary  to  our  expectation — was  generally  fair 
and  free  of  fog  and  mist. 

That  band  of  the  Puritans,  known  to  us  as  the 
Pilgrims,  landed  on  the  New  England  coast,  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  tip  end  of  Ca])e  Cod,  where 
now  stands  the  historic  town  of  Provincetown. 
The  date  of  this  landing  was  November  21,  1620 
(new  lime)  or  N(jvend)er  11,  1920  (old  time). 
Therefore,  in  order  to  be  on  the  scene  some  two 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  years  later  it  was  neces- 
sary for  us  to  be  in  Provincetown  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1919. 

We  left  Roston  by  automolnle,  Thursday 
morning,  at  8, .‘50  A,^t.  The  day  was  clear  and 


cold.  The  niglit  before,  snow — tlie  first  of  the 
season — had  fallen,  and  this  made  the  roads 
slippery  as  it  began  to  melt  and  form  puddles. 

The  road  through  Hanover  was  chosen  as 
being  the  shorter  route.  We  traveled  over  the 
long  winding  highway  at  a moderate  pace 
throngh  rural  sections,  all  bare  of  foliage,  grim 
and  brown,  through  long  stretches  of  monot- 
onous second-growth  woods  and  on  to  Ply  month 
of  historic  memory.  Here  we  noted,  in  passing, 
the  old  l>urial  ground  of  the  Pilgrims;  the  monu- 


Pa.ssing  through  Sandwich  and  traveling  in  a 
generally  easterly  direction — making  Barnstable 
en  route — we  arrive  at  Orleans,  M here  the  road 
fiends  sharply  due  north  and  so  continues  on 
throngh  Welltleet  and  Truro  to  Provincetown. 
On  the  left  of  the  highway,  in  Welltleet,  a pic- 
tnresfiue  old  windmill  of  Dutch  tyiie  greets  the 
eye.  It  stands  solemnly  by  the  roadside,  elo- 
(pient  of  by-gone  days  on  Cape  Cod.  Its  wings 
are  still,  stripped  bare  of  sail,  and  we  guesse<l 
that  its  days  of  toil  were  over,  many  years  ago. 
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ment  ri>ing  aloft  over  tlie  town;  and  the  rock  on 
wliich  the  I’ilgrims  first  stepped —still  intact, 
and  guarded  jealously-  by  iron-railings  against 
the  attacks  of  souvenir-hunters. 

From  Plymouth  on,  the  country  is  more  diver- 
'itied  ami  much  of  interest  to  the  jiictorialist 
aii]iears  at  every  turn  of  tlie  road.  For  some 
distance  the  highway,  of  smooth  macadam, 
'kirts  the  seacoast  and  tlien  tends  inward  over 
hill  ami  dale.  Occasional  glimpses  of  the  tum- 
bling  billows  of  the  blue  Atlantic  .seen  in  the  dis- 
tance may  be  obtained  from  many  ])oints  of 
^■antage.  Old  houses  of  t^jiical  Cape  Cod 
\aricty — small,  compact,  witli  great  sipiare 
chimneys,  .suggestive  of  tlie  huge  hearths  within 
-make  their  ajiiicarance  and  are  a iirominent 
pictorial  feature  throughout  the  jourm'y. 


The  country  now  assumes  a more  rolling 
character.  Successions  of  low  lulls  confronted 
us,  up  and  down  and  around  which  the  road 
winds,  with  vistas  here  and  there  of  great  dis- 
tances. On  a.  bluff,  at  the  left,  are  seen  two 
ancient  structures — one  an  old-time  church,  the 
other  the  townhall  of  Welltleet.  On  the  very 
brink  the\'  stand,  silhouetted  against  the  sky, 
dwindled  to  the  size  of  toy-houses  by  the  dis- 
tance. Milages  and  small  hamlets  are  dotted, 
here  and  there,  over  the  country-side  and,  as  we 
jiassed  through  them,  all  seemed  lo  be  \-ery 
quiet  and  shimbersome;  the  inhabilants,  sa\c 
for  one  or  two  about  the  general  store,  were  for 
the  most  part  invisililc.  fVe  womh'i-eil  where 
they  were,  and  what  lhe\-  were  alxmt.  .V  great, 
peaceful  tract  of  country  this,  imlmrrieil,  at  rest. 


drowsing  under  tlie  late  November  sun.  At 
last,  upon  mounting  a low  hill  and  rounding  a 
bend,  a grand  panorama  came  into  view,  tlie 
graceful  curve  of  the  cape  stretched  before  us — 
the  waves  Ijreaking  on  the  yellow  sands  of  the 
beach  along  its  entire  length — and  in  the  extreme 
distance,  the  clustered  houses  and  shacks  of 
Provincctown,  with  the  Pilgrims’  monnment 
rising  aloft  from  the  low  hill  l)ehind  the  old 
town.  At  the  right  of  the  road  were  the  wind- 


On  our  arrival,  at  this  spot,  the  sun  was  low 
and  there  remained  very  little  daylight  to  begin 
our  photographic  labors.  However,  a few 
exposures  were  made,  as  the  mellow  light  and 
long  shadows  lent  themselves  well  to  pictorial 
effects. 

Mr.  Turner  used  a soft-focus  lens  at  an  aper- 
ture of  F^O  with  a K-2  filter,  first  with  a pan- 
chromatic plate,  then  with  a film,  after  which  he 
employed  a 13-inch  combination  of  a Protar  with 
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swept  dunes  of  yellow  .sand  that  jiassed  in  great 
rolling  billows  off'  to  the  far  reaches  of  tlie  east. 

We  rapidly  traversed  the  shore  and  approached 
the  town,  entering  the  outskirts  at  2.45  p.m.  A 
few  minutes’  riile,  down  the  narrow  main  street, 
brought  ns  to  the  nortlicrn  extremity,  where  a 
tablet  on  the  shore  marks  the  first  laniling-place 
of  the  Pilgrims.  It  was  a lonely  stretch  of  sand\- 
beach,  extending  to  the  very  ti|i  of  the  cape, 
wind.swc])t,  cold  and  desolate  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  It  could  not  have  been  one  of  the  most 
chccrfnl  aspects  in  l(i20,  when  Milos  Standish 
first  trod  these  shores!  Sand-dunes  may  be  seen 
from  the  landing-])lacc  across  the  marshes  to  the 
east,  and  sonlhwards  a fine  view  of  I’rovincetow  n 
can  be  obtained. 


the  .same  filter  and  a film.  Mr.  Han.son  exposed 
two  Orthonon  plates,  at  F 8 with  an  8-time  filter 
and  gave  a half-second  ex[)osurc.  The  subject 
was  the  town  as  seen  from  the  beach,  close  to 
the  Pilgrims’  landing-])lace,  and  included  some 
liicturescpie  old  trees  in  the  left  foreground. 
The  iianchromatic  plate  gave  a more  colorful 
rendering,  lint  cut  out  more  haze  than  was  per- 
haj)s  desiralile. 

Our  next  move  was  townvvards  in  search  of  a 
hotel;  we  stopjied  at  the  New  Central  House, 
where  we  were  well  accommodated  with  heated 
rooms  and  good  meals.  It  is  a ipiaint  and 
curious  old  town  which  has  arisen  on  the  far  end 
of  Ca])e  (\)d.  One  long,  narrow  street  with  an 
emlless  varietA'  of  old  cape-honses,  shacks,  and 
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stores  on  eacli  side,  runs  the  entire  length. 
Nunierons  short,  narrow  streets,  or  we  might 
say  lanes,  lead  off  at  frequent  intervals  on  the 
land-side;  hut  on  the  shore-side,  fish-wharves, 
stores,  jnmhles  of  shacks,  barrels,  lobster-pots, 
fish-seines,  lumber-yards  and  shanties  without 
number  are  crowded  together  promiscnonsly. 

On  a low  hill  in  the  center  of  the  town,  the 
Pilgrim  monument  of  gray  granite  rises  to  a 
lofty  height  that  commands  the  entire  region. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  in  times  past,  was  a small 
pond — long  since  disap])cared — where  the 
women-passengers  of  the  “Mayflower”  washed 
their  clothes  during  their  limited  sojourn  in 
Province  town. 

The  town  is  pervaded  with  a strong  atmos- 
phere of  anticpiity,  rich  in  suggestion  of  the 
olden  days  on  Cape  Cod,  and  ]>ast  generations 
of  Cape  Cod  folks.  However,  it  is  somewhat 
marred  by  a too  liberal  sprinkling  of  telephone- 
poles  and  electric  lights.  Portuguese  fishermen 
in  ])icturcsqne  garb — rubber-boots,  oil-skins  or 
corduroy,  dark,  swarthy  men — are  .seen  on  every 
side,  in  the  street,  on  the  wharves  or  chugging 
to  sea  in  their  motor-craft.  The  houses,  although 
old,  are  well  jirescrNcd,  snug,  and  generally 
cai)able,  we  assunu'd,  to  j)rotect  their  inmates 
from  the  biting  cold  and  blustering  winds  that 
prevail  here  dui’iiig  the  winter-months. 

Inquiries  as  to  the  location  of  the  iamous 
spring,  from  which  Miles  Standish  and  his  men 


first  slaked  their  thirst  in  New  England,  led  to 
no  little  bewilderment  on  our  jiart.  Everyone 
told  us  a different  story.  We  found  one  man 
who  swore  he  drank  from  it  twelve  years  ago. 
However,  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
the  spring  was  marked  by  a three-inch  iron-pipe 
on  a hillside,  off  the  salt-marshes  back  of  Pilgrim 
Heights. 

With  this  information,  we  set  out  early  the 
next  morning — the  historic  November  "21 — in  an 
attempt  to  find  the  elusiv^e  .spring.  We  drove 
.some  four  miles  to  the  heights,  crossed  them  and 
went  down  on  the  other  side  towards  the  sea. 
Here  we  found  it  necessary  to  leav'e  the  car  and 
to  proceed  on  foot.  This  we  did,  and  we  were 
heavily  laden  with  cameras  and  tripods.  The 
sun  shone  brilliantly  out  of  a clear  sky,  melting 
the  snow,  which  glistened  in  scattered  patches 
over  the  broad  ex])anse  of  rnsset-hued  salt- 
marshes.  We  skirted  three  low,  sandy  hills,  for 
a mile  or  more  as  directed,  and  got  onr  feet  wet; 
but  could  find  neither  the  iron-pipe  nor  any  sign 
of  a spring.  (Iron-pipe  of  three-inch  dimension 
is  no  easy  mark  to  hit  upon  in  some  huiidred  acres 
of  marsh-lands!)  Put,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
summer-visitors,  this  year,  may  be  more  fortu- 
nate than  we  were.  However,  not  to  come 
home  em])ty-handed,  we  exposed  several  plates 
on  some  very  iiicturesqne  material,  which  con- 
sisted of  a suggestion  of  old  cart-road  on  the 
meadows  ami  a fine  grou[)ing  of  willows,  clo.se  to 
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the  si)ot  where  tlie  spring  is  re])orted  to  he. 
Botli  of  ns  used,  in  tliis  instance,  the  soft-foens 
Smith  lens.  iMr.  Turner  used  both  film  and 
panchromatic  plates,  the  latter  yielding  the 
better  negative  of  the  two. 

From  this  hike,  we  cmdd  gain  some  concei)tion 
of  the  apj)earance  of  the  land  when  valiant  Miles 
and  his  stiirrly  men — armor,  homespun,  to])- 
boots,  matchlocks  and  all — marched  about 
among  these  same  hills  and  frozen  bogs  in  Kb^O. 
In  primeval  state  a savage  wilderness  of  low, 
rolling,  wooded  hills,  sandy  wastes,  marshy 
jungles,  and  intricate  dark  forests,  inhabited  by 
ferocious  wolves,  dangerous  bears,  timid  deer, 
wild-cats,  ducks,  geese.  i>artridge,  turkeys  and, 
most  fearful  of  all,  the  wild  Red  iMen.  'J'he 
latter  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing;  his  ])ct 
diversion  was  the  war-path — wild  foray  against 
the  outlying  villages  of  his  enemies.  Many  are 
the  unchroiucled  combats  fought  in  the  dark 
depths  of  these  forests  in  whose  secluded  aisles 
resounded  the  fierce  war-cries  and  furious 
shouts  of  the  maddened  warriors — long  centuries 
before  the  pale  faces  came,  to  coiifiuer,  subdue 
and  civilize. 

Agriculture — coidd  it  be  .so  called  —the  Indian 
did  practice,  after  a fashion.  In  the  clear  sjiaces, 
open  to  the  sun,  the  squaws  turnerl  u|)  the  soil 


with  crude  iron-  or  bone-iin{)lenients,  and  sowed 
their  meager  stores  of  beans  and  maize  during 
the  hot  snmmer-m()iiths.  However,  the  warrior 
disdained  such  lowly  occujjation.  Taciturn  and 
haughty,  his  energies  were  s])ent  in  the  more 
manly  occupations  of  the  chase  or  the  more 
hazardous  enterprise  of  war.  The  Indian  habi- 
tation was  the  wigwam  of  bark  and  skins,  erected 
in  the  dejiths  of  the  forest — sheltered  as  best  it 
C(nild  be  from  the  rigors  of  the  climate.  Here, 
during  the  long  winter-flays,  the  Imlian  brave 
would  lie  in  slothful  idleness,  huddled  near  the 
hissing  and  sputtering  fire  of  j)ine-knots  which  t he 
scpiaAvs  gathered,  his  eyes,  no  doubt,  red  and 
watery  from  the  stuffy  atinos])here  of  his  smoky 
wigwam, 

A land  of  myster\-,  of  strange  noises  in  the 
night;  a bleak,  cold  land  of  frigid  arctic  blasts 
from  off  the  o]ien  sea  in  winter;  a warm,  humid 
land  of  fragrant  i)ines  and  aromatic  shrubs, 
teeming  with  wihl  life  in  the  summer  months. 
,Vnd  to  this  inhospitable  shore  in  ttb^O  c'aine  the 
I’ilgrims.  Caj)e  Cod,  a huge  arm  flung  to  sea- 
ward; its  great  elbow  bent,  vvher('  stands  the 
[iresent  town  of  Orleans;  its  giaid  fist  - the 
present  site  of  I’rovincetown  half  open,  iido 
whose  iron-clas|)  the  I’ilgrinis  eagerl.\'  sought 
refuge  from  their  tw(j  months  of  storm  and 


terror  in  tlie  stuffy  cabin  of  the  Mayflower. 
Having  dropped  anchor  in  tlie  harbor,  the 
Pilgrims  began  at  once  to  explore  the  shores 
where  fate  and  the  contrary  winds  had  blown 
them. 

IMiles  Standisli  and  some  fifteen  of  the  more 
venturesome  men  rowed  ashore  in  the  ship’s 
boat  on  the  morning  of  November  21 — driving 
in  on  the  low,  sandy  beach  where  the  tablet  now 
stands  on  the  extreme  northern  edge  of  the  town. 
We  may  assume  that  it  was  a cold,  l)leak  morn- 
ing, with  snow  in  the  woods  and  a sprinkling, 
here  and  there,  over  the  dunes.  This  handful 
of  men,  alone  amid  the  unknown  terrors  of  a 
new  world,  set  out,  along  the  beach,  at  first,  in 
C|uest  of  a suitable  place  to  establish  a settlement. 
They  had  ])roceeded  l)iit  a short  way,  when  they 
discovered  in  the  distance  five  or  six  Indians 
and  a dog.  The  Indians  discovered  them  at 
about  the  same  time  and  took  to  their  heels  at 
once,  mightily  astonished,  no  doubt,  by  these 
strange  aj)paritions.  The  Pilgrims,  with  Captain 
Standisli  in  the  lead,  set  out  briskly  in  pursuit; 
but  weighted  down  as  they  were  with  their 
armor,  heavy  boots  and  muskets,  they  were  no 
match  in  speed  for  the  scantily  clothed  savages. 
Seeing  that  they  could  not  come  up  with  the 
latter,  and  that  night  was  setting  in,  the  leader 
called  a halt,  and  his  small  party  camped  in  the 
sands  for  the  night.  They  built  a roaring  fire 
of  jiine-logs  around  which  they  slept  as  best 
they  could. 

The  following  morning,  at  daybreak,  they  re- 
sinned the  trail  of  the  Indians.  However,  at 
the  end  of  some  hours,  the  trail  was  lost  and  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  “falling  into  shuck  thickets 
as  were  ready  to  tear  their  clothes  and  armor  in 
ineces,”  as  Bradford  so  aptly  words  it,  found 
themselves  at  a loss  in  which  direction  to  pro- 
ceed. They  were  much  distressed  for  water, 
and  forthwith  l)egan  a search  for  some  sj)ring 
or  f)rook.  After  much  thrashing  about  in  the 
frozen  bogs  and  thickets,  they  finally  extricated 
themselves,  and  in  a short  time  of  diligent  search 
hit  upon  a spring  from  which  they  drank  their 
fill.  This  was  the  first  water  in  New  England 
of  vhich  they  drank,  and  is  jiow  marked  by  an 
iron-j)i])e — some  “three-inch  ])i])c  on  a hillside 
soniewlicre  off  the  marshes,’'  we  are  told. 

'riie  next  venture  was  to  cross  the  cape,  which 
they  did  without  misha]).  And  it  was  on  this 
tri|)  that  they  found  the  pond  of  fresh  water 
and  the  Indians’  stores  of  corn  and  beans,  which 
they  dug  up  anil  apjirojiriated  to  tlieir  own  use. 
Having  discovered  what  they  could,  they  now 
returned  to  the  shij)  amid  general  thanksgiving, 
and  related  their  adventures  in  the  drear,  bleak 
land  they  had  traversed.  The  shallop,  brought 


over  from  England  in  the  Mayflower,  was  now, 
thanks  to  the  diligence  of  the  carpenters,  ready 
for  sea.  After  a brief  rest.  Captain  Standisli 
embarked  in  the  little  craft  and  once  more  set 
out  to  learn  more  of  these  gloomy  shores.  The 
Pilgrims  beat  around  the  eape  to  the  shore  they 
had  discovered  on  their  first  expedition;  but 
found  that  the  harbor  was  not  to  their  liking. 
However,  they  landed,  to  look  about.  Tramping 
inland  upon  the  low  wooded  hills,  they  stumbled 
onto  two  Indian  wigwams  with  mats  and  “sundry 
of  their  implements,”  and  more  corn  and  beans, 
which  they  took,  “proposing  to  give  them  (the 
Indians)  full  satisfaction  when  they  should  meet 
with  any  of  them,  as  about  some  six  months 
afterward  they  did,  to  their  good  content.” 
(Bradford.) 

The  ground  was  now  all  covered  with  snow  and 
frozen  hard,  and  they  hastened  to  return,  it 
being  high  time  to  effect  a permanent  landing 
and  prepare  a settlement  against  the  rigors  of 
almost  arctic  winter  which  was  coming  upon 
them. 

Accordingly  on  December  16  they  embarked 
once  more  aboard  the  shallop  and  set  out  to 
circumnavigate  the  bay.  It  was  intensely  cold, 
and  snow-blizzards  threatening  from  the  dull 
gloomy  clouds  which  obscured  the  sun,  and  made 
more  dreary  the  vast  solitude  of  these  old  New 
England  coasts.  The  sj)ray,  that  came  aboard 
as  the  shallop  plowed  the  choppy  sea,  froze  on 
the  men’s  coats,  and  covered  the  rigging  with 
ice — no  pleasant  sailing,  this!  That  night 
getting  “downe  into  ye  botome  of  j^e  bay  as  they 
drue  nere  ye  shore,  they  saw  some  ten  or  twelve 
Indians  very  busie  aboute  something.”  (Cutting 
up  a fish,  as  it  afterwards  proved.)  They  came 
ashore,  and  landed  some  distance  from  the 
Indians.  Another  night  had  settled  over  the 
forests,  black,  cheerless  and  threatening.  A 
barricade  of  logs  was  erected;  a great  fire  was 
lighted  and  it  crackled  there  amid  the  gloom  of 
the  dark  woods,  throwing  its  fitful,  ruddy  light 
upon  the  none  too  cheerful  faces  of  this  isolated 
little  band  of  adventurers.  Far  down  the  shore 
gleaming  yellow  out  into  the  night,  they  could 
see  the  camp-fire  of  the  Indians.  Huddled 
around  the  blaze,  sheltering  themselves  as  best 
they  could  from  tlie  violent  gusts  of  brisk  salt- 
wiuds  from  the  sea,  the  Pilgrims  awaited  the 
dawn.  At  last  when  it  arrived,  they  set  out 
once  more  on  their  travels,  some  by  land  and  the 
remainder  by  sea  in  the  shallo]).  This  day,  the 
land-juirty  tramped  through  tlie  forests  without 
incident  worthy  of  note.  At  nightfall,  they  left 
the  wood  and  came  out  uiion  the  shore  where, 
seeing  the  shalloi)  hard  off  the  coast,  they  sig- 
naled her  to  put  in  to  a nearby  creek.  When 
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this  was  acconij)lislK'<l.  tlie  cam])  was  inade,  a 
barricade  thrown  uji  as  on  the  ])receding  niglit. 
Xear  twelve  o'clock,  an  alarm  was  sounded  hy 
the  sentinel.  Frightt'nl  yells  resonndeil  from 
the  black  fle])ths  of  the  forest.  The  camp  si)rang 
to  arms,  a con])le  of  matchlocks  roared  with  loud 
fletonation  that  sjdit  the  (>ar  of  night  and  effectu- 
ally silenced  the  Indian  yells  in  the  wood.  'I'he 
fpiiet  of  the  wilderness  was  again  unbroken  save 
for  the  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  pines. 
.Vt  five  the  next  morning,  following  jirayers  an<l 
breakfast,  they  were  preparing  to  ilepart,  when 
the  alarm  was  again  given,  the  sentinel  rushing 
in  with  a cry  of  "The  Indians!"  Once  more  the 
woods  rang  with  the  fierce  war-cry  of  the  Red 
!Man,  but  with  adile<l  vigor,  ami  acconipatded 
b>-  the  flight  of  feathered  arrows  into  the  camp. 
I'hen  followed  a hot  tumult  for  several  minutes, 
witli  much  ex[)lodiug  of  gunpowder,  roaring  of 
gnns  and  twanging  of  bow-strings.  One  attaek 
the  Indians  did  essay  against  a party  of  defenders 
who  ran  tf>  fhe  boat  for  their  armor  ami  muskets; 


but  they  could  accomplish  nothing,  being  driwii 
off  in  hot  haste  with  cutlass  and  musket-ball. 
'The  hurly-burly  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  began, 
the  Indians  skulking  off  into  the  depths  of  the 
forest.  The  strange  thumler  lurmsl  loose  b>-  the 
white  men  was  little  to  their  liking  and  far  beyond 
their  com])rehension.  Save  for  the  white  ])owcler 
smoke  drifting  np  into  the  frosty  air,  nothing 
remained  as  a rendnder  of  the  scrimmage. 
Neither  white  man  nor  Red  Man  was  hit  -bad 
marksmanship  all  around! 

Much  dated  at  their  easy  \ ielory,  the  I’ilgrims 
got  their  little  band  safely  embarked  again  in 
th(‘  shallop,  delermiueil  from  here  on  to  jiroceeil 
by  sea.  .Vfter  much  bulfeting,  breaking  of  their 
rudder,  ami  steering  with  dilliculty  with  two 
oars,  they  arrivi'd  storm-tossed  and  wear,\'  in 
what  is  now  Rlymonth  Harbor,  d'hey  lauded 
in  drenehing  rain,  and  not  without,  dillieulty,  on 
w hat  is  now  know  n as  Clark's  Island.  .Somehow 
or  other,  the\-  managed  to  light  a smok,\'  fire 
with  the  soaked  wood,  and  S])ent  a,  most,  wreteheil 
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niglit.  The  rain  continued  until  near  niorning, 
when  tlie  wind  changed  to  tlie  northwest  and  it 
came  off  cold  and  froze.  During  the  forenoon, 
they  succeeded  in  effecting  a landing  on  the 
mainland.  They  e.xplored  hereahouts  and  de- 
cided that  this  place  was  a suitable  site  to  settle 
(December  21,  1020).  The  shallop  then  returned 
to  the  ship  which  set  sail  and  jjut  in  here  at 
Plymouth  on  the  20th  of  December  and  let  go 
her  anchors. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  history  of  the  Pilgrims’ 
first  travels  on  Cajie  Cod.  Here  we  mnst  leave 
them,  amid  the  protracted  cold  of  the  long  winter 
of  these  latitudes  and  the  stirring  dangers 
lurking  in  the  trackless  forest;  to  build  their 
rude  log-cahins  and  to  begin  their  settlement 
as  best  they  can;  to  hunt  the  turkey  and 
deer  for  meat;  to  gather  the  hayberries — 
abundant  along  the  coast- -for  candle-making 
to  light  their  log-huts  on  the  long,  cold  even- 
ings, and,  in  general,  to  j)rej)are  for  the  bring- 
ing of  civilization  to  a savage  land  pioneers 
of  freedom,  at  liberty  to  worship  God  after 
their  own  fashion  and  unhindered  by  the  tyranny 
of  earthly  Kings. 


To  return  from  this  digression.  Having 
failed  to  locate  the  “three-inch  iron-pipe"  that 
marked  the  spring,  we  returned  to  Provincetown 
and  roamed  about  the  water-front  and  side 
streets,  making  many  pictures  of  characteristic 
bits,  here  and  there.  From  the  hill,  where  the 
monument  stands,  we  obtained  several  panoramas 
of  the  town  below.  Much  picturesque  material 
is  to  be  had  in  Provincetown;  but  for  wharf- 
scenes  and  marine-views  of  this  type,  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  compare  favorably  with  the  wealth 
of  i)ictures  to  be  found  on  the  water-front  of 
Gloucester  on  Cape  Ann. 

The  town  by  night  is  lighted  by  electric  lights, 
from  end  to  end.  Most  of  the  shops  are  dark, 
and  the  streets  for  the  most  part  deserted  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  A motion-picture  theater 
blazens  its  attractions  to  the  passerby  with  the 
usual  glaring  billboards. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  we  left  Province- 
town,  after  making  a few  last  ex])osures,  and 
got  ourselves  in  motion  again  sonthwards. 
Some  two  miles  out,  we  stop])ed  for  an 
hour  or  so  to  search  for  picture  material  among 
the  great  waste  of  sand-dunes  before  men- 
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tioiiod.  T]ie  liglit  was  p<jor  aiul  gray  clouds 
ol)scurcd  tlie  sun;  hut  the  dunes  were  very 
interesting  with  their  gracei'ul  contours,  and 
lonely  spirit  which  seems  to  hrood  sadly  over 
these  vast  solitudes. 

Our  next  stop  was  in  'J'ruro,  where  upon  in(|iiiry 
at  the  village  ])ostoffice  we  were  directed  to  Corn 
Hill,  some  distance  towards  the  sea  on  our  right. 
We  saw  where  the  corn  was  said  to  have  been 
found;  hut  little  in  this  vicinity  appeared  t>f 
j)articular  interest,  and  we  continued  our  journey. 
Passing  through  Wellfleet  we  found  the  old 
windmill  in  that  town  well  worth  a few  exposures, 
made  in  the  same  grax’  Xo\’eml)cr  light  which 
had  confronted  us  earlier  in  the  day  among  the 
sand-dunes. 

AVcII  on  towards  noon,  we  arrived  in  the  tiny 
\ illagc  of  Orleans.  The  hotel  was  closed  and  no 
luncheon  was  to  he  obtained,  so  that  rec(mrse 
was  had  to  the  grocery-store  where,  on  crackers 
and  cheese,  waslusl  down  with  ginger-ale,  we 
had  a most  frugal  rci)ast. 

Taking  the  road  to  the  left  from  Orleans, 
about  an  hour's  drive  brought  us  out  ui)on  the 
south  shore  of  the  main  arm  of  the  Caj)e  at 
Chatham,  famous  as  a summer-resort  but,  at 


this  season  of  the  year,  deserted  and  lonely. 
The  long  reach  of  Ijeaches  with  closed  cottages 
seemed  to  brood  over  the  past  summer-gaieties. 

On  the  outskirts  of  Hyannis,  an  hour’s  journey 
further  along,  stands  the  oldest  windmill  on 
Caj)e  Cod.  A sign  of  huge  dimension — for  the 
convenience  of  photographers,  no  doubt — stands 
cons])icuously  before  the  mill.  So  craftily  is  it 
placed,  that  to  compose  a picture  here  is  well 
nigh  imp(jssible.  We  maneuvered  around  this 
obstruction  in  every  direction  and  did  what  we 
could  to  picture  the  old  mill.  It  was  a venerable 
mill,  —gristmill,  to  l)e  exact — ruddy  and  weather- 
l)eaten,  vine-covered  mtw,  with  sails  removed. 
It  was  known  to  be  at  least  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old  as  a ncarl)y  housc-])ainter  in- 
formed us.  What  memories  of  the  j)ast  might  it 
not  reveal,  could  its  old  ruddy-hued  hulk  suddenly 
come  to  sj)eech!  In  its  day  it  was  transported 
from  one  town  to  another  t>n  the  cape — to 
Sandwich  for  one — and  at  last  it  was  brought 
here  to  the  plains  of  Hyannis — come  to  rest 
finally,  its  work  done  for  all  time.  Mightily  it 
labored  in  those  t)ld  days,  in  stolid  Dutch  manner, 
with  all  sails  set  against  the  brisk  ocean-breezes, 
grinding  the  corn-harvests  for  generations  of 
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Cape  Cod  folks.  We  were  told  that  it  could  he 
used  even  now,  were  its  services  required.  Its 
sinews  are  still  stout  and  in  working  order— a 
staunch  old  patriarch  and  a credit  to  its  huilders. 

Outside  of  Hyannis,  we  hjok  the  roail  t(j  the 
north  and  crossed  the  cape  to  Harnstahle  on  (uir 
return-trip  to  Boston.  By  four  o’clock  we  were 
again  in  the  historic  town  of  I’lyinouth,  an<l  as 
night  was  coining  on  cold  and  lileak,  and  Boston 
still  about  fort\-eight  miles  away,  by  the 
nearest  route,  we  decided  to  lay  over  here  until 
morning. 

Suiulay  morning  was  fair  and  sunny.  AVe  set 
out  f(^r  Boston  by  way  of  Dnxbury  and  Scituate. 
In  the  former  town  we  saw  the  famous  monu- 
ment to  iMilcs  .Standish,  visible  for  miles  around  — 
a permanent  landmark  and  memorial  to  the 
doughty  warrior  of  the  Pilgrims,  who  made  his 
home  in  this  town,  some  time  after  the  settle- 


ment at  Plymouth.  Just  off  the  highway,  in 
Duxlmry,  we  came  ujxm  a ver.\-  picturesque 
rural  scene — an  old  counti\\-road  with  a rustic, 
cabin-like  house  on  one  side  and  woods  on  the 
other,  all  flooded  with  morning-sunshine.  We 
l)hotograi)hed  the  scene,  using  an  8-tinie  filter,  a 
half-second  c.xqiosure  at  aperture  F/8  with  the 
Smith  lens. 

. Along  tlie  shore,  in  Duxbiir.w  it  is  delightful. 
Fine  summer-estates,  and  diversified  coastline, 
accompanic'd  l)v  the  quaintiiess  of  old  New 
England  coast-towns,  make  it  an  ideal  summer- 
resort.  Arri\ing  in  North  Scituate,  we  took  the 
shore-road  and  S])ent  some  time  dri\ing  about 
\iewing  the  summer-colonx'  here.  After  this, 
we  returned  to  the  main  highway  and  ])roce<'de(l 
on  through  Cohasset,  North  Cohasset  and 
Ilingham  to  Boston,  where  we  arri\’ed  about 
'1  p..\i.  at  the  end  of  our  joiirne\'. 


Individuality  in  Business-Methods 

PHOTO-ERA  has  been  called  l)v  one  of  its 
friends,  “The  Alagazine  of  Individuality.” 
That  it  is  not,  Mhat  has  been  said  of  certain 
newspapers,  the  result  of  “])aste-pot  and  shears,” 
must  be  evident  to  any  intelligent  reader.  The 
Editor's  personality  is  discernible,  for  he  takes 
a personal,  practical  interest  in  every  item,  large 
or  small,  that  forms  a part  of  the  magazine.  The 
editorials  are  all  from  his  pen,  and  so  are  other 
dejjartments  and  paragraphs.  Of  course,  there 
is  always  a conscientious  effort  to  have  that  indi- 
\ iduality  appear  on  the  side  of  c.vcellence;  for 
inferiority  in  workmanshij)  and  arrangement, 
and  faultiness  in  diction  and  orthography,  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  incapacity, 
indiff'erence  or  carelessness. 

The  endeavor  to  escape  convention  is  what 
marks  the  successful  merchant,  purveyor  or 
man  of  l)usiness  who,  instead  of  imitating  the 
arts  of  his  competitor,  tries  to  be  original.  This 
desire  for  innovations  is  seen  everywhere  in  the 
big  cities — in  the  shop-windows,  for  instance. 
It  is  an  art  to  arrange  articles  of  merchandise 
attractively  and  temptingly,  and  a skilled  win- 
dow-dresser is  a person  who  commands  respect 
and  a good  salary.  What  an  effect  is  ])roiluced 
1)\-  the  appearance  of  the  display-wiiiflow  of 
the  photo-dealer,  every  observant  camera-user 
kiKjws.  There  is  also  the  method  of  a])i)i'oach 
in  the  attempt  to  get  new  customers,  and,  natu- 
rally, in  the  manner  adopted  to  hold  (dil  ones, 
d'here  is  much  to  be  said,  too,  with  regard  to  the 
kind  of  circulars  ami  business-notices  sent  out 
1)\-  the  enterjuising  jdioto-finisher,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  conducts  his  corresjamdence. 
I)articularly  with  reference  to  answering  rei)lies 
to  advertisements.  .\11  depends  u])on  the  im- 
pression he  makes  on  strangers.  Here,  i)romi)t- 
ness  and  clarity,  eourte.sy  and  brevity,  will  be 
found  matters  of  the  highest  importance.  .VII 
the  same,  this  method  of  getting  business  may 
admit  of  improvement  ujuni  what  the  other  fel- 
low has  been  doing — with  more  or  less  success. 
One  particular,  on  wliicli  all  will  agree,  is  that 
letterheads  and  certain  euclosures  sliall  be  taste- 
ful and  sim])lc.  and  suggest  the  artistic  nature  of 
tlie  business  of  photo-finishing.  'I'lic  statement 
can  be  truthful  and  uniciuc  at  the  same  time.  If 
the  j)hoto-si)ecialist  haj)pens  to  be  a i)crson  of 


artistic  taste,  ami  formerly  a successful  camerist, 
so  much  the  better.  He  will  find  it  not  only 
vahial)le  in  the  class  of  work  he  jiroduces,  but  in 
his  advertising.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  asset, 
the  enterprising  dealer  or  specialist  can  obtain 
suitable  suggestions  from  almost  any  of  his 
artist-customers,  in  consideration  of  a suitable 
quid  pro  quo. 

Public-Spirited  Camera  Clubs 

The  suggestion  that  camera  clubs  constitute 
themselves  as  a means  to  help  imi^rove  the 
api)earance  of  the  parks,  scpiares  and  streets  of 
their  city,  was  first  advocated  by  Photo-Era. 
eight  years  ago,  and  mentioned  many  times 
since.  It  was  shown  how  much,  including  the 
correction  of  official  neglect,  could  be  accom- 
plished with  the  aid  of  photogra])hs  made  b>' 
public-spiritcfl  camerists.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a city  excelled  in  the  l)oauty  and  decorati\e 
ai)i)earance  of  its  ])ark-system  and  other  ])ublic 
pro])crty,  the  fact  could  be  ])ublished  to  the 
world  in  the  interest  of  the  fortunate  communit\-. 
Much  along  these  lines  has  been  accomplished  by 
camera  clubs  of  certain  American  cities,  with 
consei|uent  benefit  to  the  communities  concerired 
and  credit  and  profit  to  the  grou])s  of  jihotog- 
rai)hers  res])onsible  for  the  suggested  im|)rove- 
mciits.  There  can  be  no  j)rogress  without 
I)ublicity  of  the  right  sort,  and,  although  the 
press  is  an  acknowhslgcd  i)ower,  no  argument  is  so 
cogent,  or  produces  an  effect  at.  once  so  im|>res- 
sive  and  con\  incing,  as  a well-made  |)hotogra|ih. 

d'lu'  opportunities  for  camera  clubs  to  |)arti- 
cipatc  in  public  service  are  numerous.  Not  only 
that,  but  some  of  these  activities  are  really 
congenial.  Resides,  the  work  ncc(l  not  engage 
the  attention  of  each  member  of  a camera  club. 
It  can  b(‘  distributed  among  members  to  whom 
it  api)cals,  whereas  a dilferent  class  of  acli\it\- 
can  be  assumed  by  other  members.  One  of  the 
latest  anil  best  c.\cm|)lificat ions  of  this  sjiirit  of 
c()i')peration  is  the  rcjiort  in  pamphlet -form  nf 
the  public  park  comuiissiou  of  a large  eastern  cit\'. 
It  is  illustrated  with  photogr.aphs  made  by  eight 
members  of  the  local  camera  club  to  whom  full 
credit  is  given.  .Vn  account  of  this  contribution 
to  civic  welfare,  w ith  snilablc  illnst ra I inns,  w ill 
be  lirinted  in  an  carl\'  issue  nf  I’uotd-Hh.v. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
567  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

H 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  Mo  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  cn- 
tered,  but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi= 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be= 
fore  Photo=Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  ivill  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  a 2c.  stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  urith  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
l)etitions  appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards— Still-Life  Competition 
Closed  February  28,  1920 

First  Prize:  None  awardcfl. 

Second  Prize:  Ross  W.  R.aker. 

Third  Prize:  Ch.vrles  A.  Hughes. 
Honorable  Mention:  A.  C.  G.  .\llison,  Joseph  Bon- 
anno,  Fannie  T.  Cassidy,  F.  H.  Chant,  DaLsie  B. 
Chapell,  Frederick  Charavay,  John  Dove,  James  V. 
Dunham,  .James  M.  Edsall,  Harry  Footner,  G.  IV. 
French,  Geo.  IM.  Gerhard,  Henry  H.  Hussey,  Emil  and 
Edouard  Ko])p,  H.  E.  Lovick,  Guy  E.  Osborne,  Dr. 
J.  B.  Pardoe,  Chas.  II.  Partington,  Kenneth  D.  Smith, 
Charles  F.  Spellman,  \V.  Stelcik,  J.  A.  Thompson, 
E.  J.  Webb,  Elliott  Hughes  Wendell,  Louis  Werner,  .Jr. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1920 

“Twilight-Pictures.”  Closed  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closed  February  28. 
“Nature-Studies.”  Closed  March  31. 

“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Speed-Pictures.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Rural  Scenes.”  Closes  July  31. 

‘ ‘ Shore-Scenes.  ” Closes  August  3 1 . 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Competitors  Must  Mind  the  Rules 

Competitors,  in  the  Advanced  Workers’  and  Be- 
ginners’ Competitions,  continue  to  ignore  some  of  the 
rules,  one  of  which  is  that  the  name  and  address  of 
sender,  also  name,  month  and  kind  of  competition  must 
be  written  plainly  on  the  back  of  each  print.  Other- 
wise, how  is  the  jury  to  know.^  Besides,  the  Editors 
are  too  busy  with  other  matters  to  stop  to  write  to 
the  careless  competitor  for  missing  information. 


THE  CUP  THAT  CHEERS 


ROSS  \V.  BAKER 


SECOND  PRIZE  — STIBB-LIFE 


Clean  and  Foggy  Lenses 

“Why  is  it  tliat  my  camera  will  not  make  as  brilliant 
pictures  as  it  did  a year  ago?'’ 

Those  of  our  readers,  says  Kodakcr;/,  who  have  asked 
this  cpiestion  are  ])robably  fortunate  enough  not  to  need 
eye-glasses,  for  wearers  of  glasses  kiiow,  from  experience, 
that  the  cleanness  of  their  glasses  determines  the 
clearness  with  which  they  can  see. 

Those  who  do  not  wear  glas.ses  will,  perha])s,  best 
appreciate  what  a dirty  or  foggy  lens  will  do  to  a 
picture,  by  cleaning  j)art  of  a soiled  window-pane  and 
then  looking  out  on  a sunlighted  scene  through  the 
clean  and  then  through  the  foggy  parts  of  the  window. 

Lenses  are  made  of  glass,  and  all  glass,  whether  it  is 
the  kind  used  for  making  window-panes  or  the  kind 
used  for  making  lenses,  becomes  coated  with  a filmy 
deposit  on  prolonged  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
This  is  due  to  various  causes,  but  the  one  that  can  most 
easily  be  observed  is  the  condensation  of  moisture  on 
window-panes  which,  on  drying,  makes  the  glass  look 

foggy- 

When  a cainera  that  has  been  out  in  the  cold  is 
taken  into  a warm  room  it  should  be  kept  clo.sed  for 
several  minutes,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  lens 
will  change  slowly  and  none  of  the  fine  dust  which  is 
ever  ])resent,  though  it  may  be  invisible,  in  living- 
rooms.  becomes  attached  to  the  lens  by  conilensing 
moisture. 

l><'nses  do  not  condense  moisture  when  they  are 
smldeidy  taken  from  a warm  room  into  the  cold  out- 
door-air in  winter.  Condensation  f>nly  takes  place 
when  the  comlensing  surface  is  colder  than  the  air  in 
which  the  moisture  is  susiieuded. 

Since  the  temperature  of  gla.ss  changes  im^re  slowly 
at  all  times  of  the  year  than  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
len.ses  are  constantly  acting  as  condensers  of  moisture, 
and  it  is  best  to  examine  them  often. 

The  first  thing  to  do  toward  cleaning  a lens  is  to 
remove  any  dnst  which  inay  be  on  it.  Use  a camel- 


hair  brush  for  dusting.  This  is  important,  as  removing 
dust  from  a lens  by  rubbing  it  with  a stitf  cloth  or  with 
a brush  will  be  apt  to  scratch  it. 

■\fter  the  dust  has  been  removed  breathe  on  the  lens 
and  wipe  it  with  a clean,  well-worn  linen  handkerchief 
which  has  been  made  soft  by  repeated  laundering  so 
that  it  will  not  scratch. 

Lenses  should  never  be  wii>eil  with  any  stitf  cloth  or 
with  silk  or  chamois  skin,  nor  should  paper  ever  lie 
used,  unless  it  is  the  kind  es[iecially  made  for  the  pur- 
|)Ose,  and  has  been  i)urcha.sed  from  a dealer  in  optical 
goods. 

Never  clean  a lens  with  aleohol  or  any  kind  of  acid, 
and  never  use  any  kind  of  polishing-])reparation  on  it, 
or  it  may  be  necessary  to  send  it  to  the  maker  for  repairs 
— which  may  prove  expensive. 

It  is  not  often  uece.s.sary  to  take  a lens  out  of  the 
shutter  or  the  barrel  in  which  it,  is  mounted,  as  it  is 
only  the  outer  surface  which  is  ajit  to  become  foggy, 
but  if  liolh  the  inner  and  outer  lens  surfaces  do  need 
cleaning  be  sure  to  remove  and  replace  otk'  combina- 
tion before  removing  the  other.  If  the  combinations 
are  transiiosed,  so  that  the  front  combination  is  placed 
where  the  back  one  belongs,  and  the  back  combination 
is  placed  where  the  front  one  belongs,  the  lens  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  useless  until  the  combinations  are 
placed  where  they  slio\ild  be. 

Never  remove  a Ictis  from  its  cell — the  metal  rings 
that  hold  it  -for  if  this  is  done  the  lens  may  have  to  be 
sent  to  the  maker  for  repairs. 

Single  len.ses  that  are  mounted  behind  the  shuttei- 
are  often  built  into  the  camera,  so  they  cannot  be 
removed.  They  can  be  cleaned  with  a,  jiiece  of  hand- 
kerchief wraiiped  around  the  head  <if  a small  pem  il- 
sha|>ed  brush  after  the  shutter  has  been  o]icne<l  as  for 
a time-exposure. 

Since  foggy  len.ses  make  foggy-looking  negatives  and 
since  it  takes  a brilliant  negative  to  make  a clean-cut, 
brilliant  print,  it  is  ini|)ortant  that  yon  should  kei-p 
your  lens  clean. 


FRUIT 


THIRD  PRIZE  — STILL-LIFE 


CHARLES  A.  HUGHES 


Quality  in  Bromide  Prints 

Photocjraphic  c(imlity  cannot  be  defined  as  a 
standard  result  from  a standard  negative,  says  an 
English  cotemporary.  From  a scientific  point  of 
view  a piece  of  Bromide  pa])er  expo.sed  for  the  correct 
time  heliind  a negative,  and  developed  so  that  all  the 
light-action  has  l>een  retluced  or  blackened,  should 
give  a ])erfect  result  of  a .standard  fpiality,  but  in  orili- 
iiary  every-day  work  these  rules  are  often  broken. 

Plvery  good  pholographer  concentrates  on  producing 
— a])art  from  the  art-side — technically  good  j)rints,  and 
in  most  cases  he  is  guided  by  the  actual  gradations 
of  the  subject  or  oliject  itself;  but  it  is  often  found 
that  the  negative  does  not  truly  reproiluce  the  correct 
tone-values  or  gradation  of  the  subject.  Again,  there 
may  be  a desire  on  the  i)art  of  the  photographer  to 
em|)hasi/,e  some  ])oiut.s  of  the  i)icture  in  the  same  way 
as  in  rhetoric,  where  certain  words  are  emi)hasized,  or 
in  histrionic  art,  \\  here  certain  gestures  are  exaggerated. 
The  practical  man  will,  iii  order  to  obtain  the  desired 
result,  resort  to  methods  of  control,  or  use  a grade  of 
|)a])cr  that  vill  by  direct  or  controlled  develo])meut 
give  him  a ])iint  combining  proper  rendering  of  tone 
with  the  e(|Ually  important  i)hotographir’ (|ualit\'. 

It  is  a recoguizeil  fact  that  when  Bromide  prints  arc 
re<|uireil  for  toning  by  the  sulphide-process  no  "mon- 
keying" with  the  developer,  or  alteration  in  the  full 
development  time  is  permissible,  conserpieutly  the 
only  method  of  altering  the  rendering  of  the  relative 
gradations  of  the  negative — aj)art  from  mechanical 
Control — is  by  choosing  a grade  of  pajier  whose  charac- 
teristics are  soft  or  hard  as  may  be  re<|uircd. 

d'he  i)hotograi>her  who  specializes  in  warm  l>lack 
])rints  finds  that  the  orthodox  develoi)ment  to  time 
with  a noniial  developer  does  not  give  him  tlie  special 
lone,  lie  therefore  uses  the  special  grades  maile  for 
the  i)uri)ose,  and  resorts  to  increased  exi)osure  and 


restrained  development,  at  the  same  time  always 
aiming  to  obtain  what  that  well-known  critic,  Mr. 
P'.  C.  Tilney.  calls  "fatness  of  the  darks,"  a phrase 
that  aptly  de.scribes  photographic  quality. 

worker  will  deliberately  falsify  the  gradations  of 
a negative  on  business-grounds,  as  a vigorous  gaslight- 
])rint  of  good  depth  from  a thin  negative  is  a better 
selling  proposition  than  a gray,  or  greenish,  flat  Bromide 
l)riut,  and  similarly  a well-exposed  Bromide  print 
from  a harsh,  dense  negative,  will  surely  bring  more 
“grist  to  the  mill.” 

P'rom  an  inspection  of  photographers’  window- 
specimens  we  note  a great  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  Bromide  iirints,  and  that  the  flat,  muddy  prints 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  but  we  often  come 
acro.ss  ]U'ints  that  are  too  harsh.  The  blacks  are 
intense  and  blocked  iij),  merging  steeply  into  the 
highlights  which  are  devoid  of  detail. 

The  (iuni-Bichromate  and  Bromoil  processes  offer 
infinite  sco])e  for  individualism,  but  none  the  less  we 
contend  that  Bromide  and  kindreil  develoiunent-papers 
offer  to  the  i)hotograi>her,  wlio  has  no  special  mani|)u- 
lative  skill  in  drawing,  great  possiliilities  in  controlled 
results  l>y  the  judicious  choice  of  grade  of  paper  and 
method  of  working.  The  good  quality  of  modern 
development  pa])ers  makes  it  an  easy  task  to  produce 
l)rints  full  of  photograi)hic  quality. 


Why  No  Prizes  W'ere  Awarded 

Pakticipaxts  in  the  .\dvanced  Workers’  Competi- 
tions never  know  why  their  [lictures  won  oidy  Ilonor- 
al)le  Alentiou  instead  of  one  of  the  three  prizes,  unless 
they  ask  to  have  them  criticized,  and  thus  learn  the 
reason,  d'his  question  was  discussed  editorially  and 
at  length  in  P'el)ruai\\-.  l!)‘-20,  Puoto-PIha  and  should 
])rove  of  interest  to  every  competitor,  ]>ast  and  future. 


HONORABLE  MENTION 
STILL-LIFE 


FINAL  INSTRUCTIONS  GEORGE  \V.  FRENCH 


Shading 

It  is  a matter  of  some  difficulty  wlien  sliading  a part 
of  a negative  in  i)rinting  to  prevent  a more  or  less  hard 
outline  where  the  shaded  part  merges  with  the  rest  of 
the  picture,  says  The  British  Journal.  When  printing- 
out  paper  is  employed,  the  usual  and  the  more  satis- 
factory method  of  shading  <luring  the  ex])osure  is  hy 
the  use  of  a piece  of  tard  moveil  backwards  and  for- 
wards over  the  part  of  the  negative  that  it  is  desired 
to  retard;  yet  this  plan  tends  tf>  give  hard  edges.  .V 
good  way  to  avoid  this  defect  is  t(j  cut  a series  of  fairly 
deep  ,saw-like  segments  into  the  card  at  its  edge,  betni- 
ing  these  in  an  upward  and  downwar<l  direction  alter- 
nately. This  idea  is  based  n|x>n  the  old-fashioned 
paper-mask  or  vignette  used  years  ago,  the  edges  of 
which  were  cut  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  teetli  of  a 
saw.  It  will  be  found  that  if  the  jilan  mentioned  above 
is  carried  out.  and  the  iirinting-frame  kept  in  a fairly 
weak  light  during  the  exposure,  a very  jnuch  softer 
result  will  be  obtained  and  probably  one  that  will  give 
no  indication  that  shading  has  been  done.  With  devel- 
oping-papers  it  will  also  serve,  ])rovided  that  the  prinl- 
ing-liglit  is  well  diffused  and  the  card  kej)t  in  motion. 
Of  course,  the  idea  cannot  be  <arried  out  with  the 
printing-machines  and  boxes  that  are  so  much  used 
to-flay.  If  a negative  needs  local  shading,  the  i)rint- 
ing-frame  should  be  em[>loyed.  The  above  method  will 
be  found  to  repay  a tri.d. 


Print-Surfaces 

Many  ])hotographers  place  much  of  their  liest  work 
at  a decided  disadvantage,  comments  The  British 
Journal,  through  neglecting  to  ])ay  more  attention 
to  the  surface  of  the  ])rinting-medium.  Years  ago 
there  was  little  or  no  choice  allowecl  among  the  print- 
ing-papers that  were  commercially  available;  but  at 
the  pre.seut  time  the  reverse  is  the  case.  AVe  find 
one  of  the  best-known  bromide  paper-manufacturers 
listing  over  thirty  ditferent  grades  and  surfaces  of 
paper,  and  such  a selection  of  .sni-face  is  of  immense 
value  to  the  discriminating  artistic  photograiiher  in 
pre.senting  his  work  to  its  best  advantage.  In  ordinary 
portraiture  the  .selection  of  the  surface  of  the  |)riutiug- 
))aper  becomes  of  the  first  importance.  For  a dainty 
sketch-portrait  of  a feminine  sitter  or  a child  there  is 
nothing  to  equal  a |>rint  on  a smooth  matti'  or  cream- 
base  i)aper,  and  in  the  ca.se  of  large  hea<l-studies  of 
elderly  peo|)le  a rough  surface  is  decidedly  pleasing, 
for  it  has  the  ctfect  of  breaking  up  rough  ]);itches  of 
skin,  of  covering  up  much  of  the  work  of  the  retoucher, 
and  of  adding  a texture  to  the  print  th.at  is  thoroughly 
in  keeping  with  it.  Moreover,  as  pi-ints  are  n('.•lrl.\■ 
always  of  fair  size,  and  are  viewefi  from  a distance,  for 
sneh,  a rough  pa|)cr  is  in  every  way  suited,  ftther 
examples  could  be  cited,  but  enough  has  been  .said  to 
show  tlie  photograi)hcr  the  nad  imixirtance  of  discrimi- 
nation in  choosing  the  surface  of  his  i)rinting  mcilium. 

-Z.V3 


SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 


THE  LAST  (iUAHTER 


H.  B.  RUDOLPH 


Advanced  Competition  —Speed-Pictures 
Closes  June  JO,  1920 

For  several  years,  the  eoiiipetition  devoted  to  .sjieed- 
pictures  lias  heeii  omitted  lieeaiise  other  subjects 
seemed  to  lie  of  eipial  or  f^reater  interest  to  most  of 
our  readers.  However,  there  now  .seems  to  he  a sin- 
cere desire  among  many  workers  for  a comiietition  that 
will  eiiahle  them  to  mid  the  element  of  motion  to  the 
usual  prolilems  of  ex|)osnre  and  comiiosition.  To 
help  realize  the  exiiectations  of  these  friends,  we  have 
arranged  this  competition  and  no  donlit  it  will  [irove  to 
he  one  of  t he  most  ])o[)nlar  contests  held  in  recent  years. 

'Pile  usual  intei'iiretation  of  the  exjiression,  “speed- 
picture,"  is  that  the  snhject  - whatever  it  may  he-- 
is  rushing  along  at  a tremendous  rate,  d'he  average 
camerist  visualizes  an  expre.s.s-train,  airjilane,  motor- 
hoat  race,  hasehall  game  or  tiumis-match.  in  gn  at 
measure,  this  interpretation  of  the  term  is  correct: 
hut  ill  this  competition  we  have  decided  to  include  u// 
fnihjrdx  ill  iiwllwi.  That  is,  a man  walking  along 


rajiidly  would  he  an  accejitahle  subject — other  things 
being  equal.  Obviously,  if  there  were  no  particular 
technical  or  artistic  interest  attached  to  the  act  of 
walking  on  the  jiart  of  the  man,  this  subject  would 
fail  to  find  favor  with  the  judges.  1 do  not  mention 
walking  because  if  would  prove  of  exceptional  interest, 
but  to  emphasize  our  intention  to  include  subjects  that 
are  not  usually  considered  to  be  .speed-])ictures. 

With  the  a])i)roach  of  the  summer-season,  there  will 
be  countle.ss  op|)ortunities  for  the  camerist  to  obtain 
])ictures  in  whicli  the  subject  of  a picture  is  in  motion. 

.Mthough  two  kittens  at  jilay  will  not  tax  the  inaxi- 
mnm  .shutter-sjieed  of  a (iraffex,  there  is  apt  to  be  plenty 
of  motion  and  interest.  Such  a subject  is  well  within 
the  reach  of  a modest  shutter-s|)eed  such  as  may  be 
found  on  cameras  of  moderate  iirice.  Of  course  the 
element  of  excitement,  though  not  of  charm,  is  lacking. 
.Vn  auto-race  is  no  easy  subject  to  iihotograidi  success- 
fully, even  with  the  best  eipiiiunent;  and  comparatively 
few  of  our  readers  have  the  time  or  inclination  to  de- 
vote to  this  strenuous  branch  of  speed-pliotogra]ihy. 


In  this  connection,  may  be  mentioned  pictures  of 
baseball  games  in  which  a player  is  caught  in  mid-air 
in  an  effort  to  sto])  the  ball  or  in  which  he  is  sliding 
“home”  in  a cloud  of  dust.  Pictures  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  made  by  the  average  camerist  because  he 
does  not  have  access  to  the  points  of  vantage  from  which 
such  pictures  must  be  made.  Besiiles  they  have  been 
made  familiar  through  the  sporting-pages  of  the  daily 
press.  However,  ])ictures  that  show  the  subject  mov- 
ing at  high  speed  are  welcome  and  have  their  rightful 
place  in  this  competition.  Many  of  our  readers  are 
press-photographers  and  these  men  often  face  great 
danger  to  obtain  s{)eed-pictures  that  portray  realis- 
tically the  excitement  of  the  onlookers  and  the  physical 
tenseness  of  the  players  in  a football-game;  the  landing 
of  an  airplane;  the  rush  of  fire-apparatus  or  the  trial- 
trip  of  some  battleship.  There  are  amateur  photog- 
raphers, too,  who  have  run  great  risks  to  obtain  speed- 
pictures  and  we  should  like  to  receive  contributions 
from  them.  In  short,  tho.se  who  have  the  op])ortunlty 
and  who  possess  the  necessary  equipment  to  make 
speed-pictures  should  send  in  their  best  work  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  high-.speed  pictures  possess 
an  indescribable  fascination  for  most  of  us;  but  there 
are  many  stibjects  that  are  speed-pictures  that  obviate 
the  necessity  to  risk  physical  injury  or  the  need  to  have 
an  expensive  outfit.  Can  anyone  imagine  a more 
beautiful  picture  than  a laughing  happy  little  girl 
running  open-armed  toward  her  mother  or  a group  of 
children  romping  on  a lawn.  Then,  again,  there  are 
the  pets  of  a household  who  may  lie  counted  upon  to 
frisk  and  play  for  the  benefit  of  the  camerist.  Let  me 
mention  a case  in  point.  In  my  home  there  are  two 
cats  and  a dog.  This  trio  are  the  best  of  friends. 
However,  when  all  three  are  out  on  the  lawn,  the  dog 
delights  to  chase  one  or  both  of  the  cats — much  to  the 
evident  pleasure  of  all  concerned.  The  sight  of  both 
cats — apparently  in  terrified  flight — pursued  by  the 
dog  is  one  to  cau.se  pa.ssers-by  to  stop  in  consternation 
until  in  another  instant  all  three  are  .seen  to  be  rubbing 
noses,  as  much  as  to  say,  “that's  one  time  we  fooled 
'em!” 

railroad-train  has  ever  been  a popular  subject  for 
the  camerist  who  wishes  to  make  speed-ijictures.  The 
advantage  that  this  subject  po.s.sesses  over  many  others 
is  that  it  may  be  ])hotographed  virtually  with  any 
equipment  provided  that  the  camerist  selects  his  point 
of  view  carefully.  The  fact  that  a train  must  follow 
the  rails  makes  it  jmssible  for  the  worker  to  decide  with 
accuracy  at  what  rate  of  speed  the  train  shall  pass  the 
camera.  By  that  I mean,  if  he  photographs  the 
train  as  it  approaches,  head-on,  he  will  require  no  high- 
.speed  shutter  to  “stop"  the  motion.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  wishes  to  make  a jiicture  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  he  will  require  a focal-plane  or  other 
high-speed  shutter.  There  is  always  something  of 
the  spectacidar  about  a railroad-train  in  motion,  es- 
pecially if  clouds  of  steam  and  smoke  are  belching 
from  the  smokestack  of  the  engine.  .Vlthough  I have 
seen  hundreds  of  railroad-trains  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  and  have  traveled  many  thousands  of  miles. 
I still  turn  eagerly  to  watch  a train  whenever  one  jrasses 
near  me.  I have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  camer- 
ists  who  evince  a similar  interest,  and  h)r  this  reason 
I believe  that  there  are  many  who  should  be  able  to 
photograph  railroad-trains  in  an  interesting  and 
original  manner. 

.\mong  the  i)opular  summer-sports  none  lends  itself 
to  speed-photography  l)ctter  than  swimming.  M'hether 
the  camerist  attemj>ts  the  pf)rtrayal  of  a stalwart 
swimmer  [)re|)aring  to  battle  with  an  approaching 


“roller”  or  the  more  graceful  fancy  diving  of  an  expert 
“mermaid,”  he  will  find  much  good  subject-material 
of  value  and  general  interest.  Moreover,  the  photog- 
raphy of  ocean-waves,  as  they  hurl  themselves  against 
the  rocks  or  break  on  the  sandy  beach,  maybe  consid- 
ered speed-pictures.  E’lying  spray,  dashing  waves  are 
certainly  in  ra])id  motion  and  must  be  i)hotograi>hed 
accordingly.  William  S.  Davis  has  contributed 
several  ])ractical  papers  in  the  August  litOS,  July  l!)l() 
and  September  101,5  PnoTO-hhi.v.  Katherine  Bingham 
called  attention  to  speed-photography  in  her  articles 
in  the  April  and  June  1015  number.  The  well-kuowu 
writer,  (’.  II.  Claudy,  gave  Fhoto-EIr.v  readers  three 
excellent  articles  in  the  April  1008,  January  and  ,\i)ril 
1011  issue.  Pictures  of  hydro-planes  alighting  on  the 
water  make  exceptionally  good  subjects;  for,  if  they 
are  photographed  carefully,  they  may  be  made  to 
possess  all  the  grace  and  beauty  of  a bird.  Yacht-races 
lend  themselves  admirably  to  the  requirements  of  this 
competition.  There  is  no  subject  that  is  of  greater 
general  interest  than  a racing-sloop  careened  to  lee- 
ward, with  all  sails  set — including  the  enormous  balloon- 
jib  which  seems  to  lift  the  vessel  out  of  the  sea.  Motor- 
boat  races  offer  additional  material  to  the  camerist, 
although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  average  motor- 
boat  race  is  a beautiful  sight.  It  might  be  e.xciting  and 
intensely  interesting,  but  it  lacks  the  grace  and  beauty 
that  is  ailded  to  the  .scene  by  the  wind-filled  sails. 
Canoe-races,  water-sports  ami  college-regattas  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  cameri,st. 

Those  who  are  eager  to  add  an  element  of  danger 
and  excitement  to  the  making  of  siieed-piclures  should 
attempt  to  photograph  the  wild-life  of  our  shores, 
fields  and  forests.  By  referring  to  W.  J.  .laycock’s 
masterpiece,  “Out  of  the  Clouds,”  page  07,  E'ehruary 
Photo-Eu.v,  the  camerist  may  see  the  magnificent 
possibilities  that  are  before  him  in  the  photography  of 
shore-birds  on  the  wing.  No  doiilit  many  of  our  read- 
ers have  seen  the  Chester  Outing  series  of  educational 
motion-pictures  in  which  wild  animals  of  the  north 
woods  are  shown  in  their  native  habitat.  One  showed 
several  moose,  deer  and  bears  at  rest  and  in  precipitate 
flight  amid  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest.  Another,  depicted  a fisherman  "|)laying” 
a large  trout — it  was  a lively  contest  until  the  fish  was 
landed  .safely  in  the  net.  Oliviously,  the  camerist 
could  not  record  such  a scene  in  its  entirety;  luit  he 
could  portray  the  final  dash  of  the  struggling  trout  and 
the  skill  of  fisherman.  .V  leaping  fish  is  no  easy  sulijeel 
to  photograph,  and  the  camerist  will  require  much 
dexterity  and  a high  shutter-speed  to  olitain  satisfac- 
tory results.  ,V  jiicture  that  I remember  to  have  seen 
and  that  maile  a deep  impression  was  one  of  a large 
flock  of  flamingos  in  full  flight  over  a palm-encircleil 
Florida  bayou.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight  even  in  the 
photograiih.  ,\  resourceful  worker  should  be  alile  to 
make  original  pictures  of  flocks  of  birds  during  fhe 
migration-seasons  of  the  year.  Perhaiis,  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  pursuits  of  the  lover  of  speed-pictures 
would  lie  the  attempt  to  pliofograph  some  of  our 
.American  game-birds  at  the  instant  that  they  are 
flushed  from  cover.  ,\n  excellent  example  of  such  a 
picture  is  “Ilohling  a Point”  by  Howard  S.  .\dams 
in  May  l!>l  t Photo-Kh\, 

It  would  lie  possible  to  enumerate  other  ways  and 
means  to  obtain  attractive  siieed-piclures;  but  I 
believe  that  the  suggestions  1 have  advanceil  will  lead 
the  enter]>risiug  camerist  to  discover  many  others. 
We  feel  sure  that  those  who  have  asked  for  this  compe- 
tition will  co-operate  with  us  to  make  it  a iironoiinced 
success. 


II.  B. 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Beginners’  Competition 

367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 


Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 

but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend,  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  234  x 334 
to  and  including  3^4  x 534  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  anyone  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo=Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ovnccs  or 
frartion  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  at  request. 

C.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  a '£-ccnt 
shnup.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless  they 
are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  corrugated 
board — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood-reneer. 
Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 

Closed  February  28,  1920 

Eirst  Prize:  Oz.an  K.  Nunome. 

Second  Prize:  G.  A.  S.mith. 

Honorable  Mention:  F.  P.  Adams,  Thos.  K.  Flana- 
gan, Carrie  A.  Ritter. 

The  Beginners’  Great  Opportunity 

In  the  closing  paragraph  of  my  article  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Workers,  page  201  of  April  Photo-Er.\,  I re- 
ferred to  Kipling’s  masterful  story,  “The  Ship  That 
Found  Herself."  In  it  he  describes  how  a new  vessel 
made  her  first  voyage  and  how  each  bolt,  rivet,  stan- 
chion, deck-beam  and  spar  discovered  its  special  func- 
tion and  learned  to  work  harmoniously  to  make  the 
great  ship  staunch  and  speedy.  In  this  story,  there  is 
a great  lesson  which  may  well  be  taken  to  heart  by 
the  beginner  who  stands  at  the  threshold  of  his  first 
photographic  season. 

We  will  assume  that  the  beginner  has  mastered  the 
rudiments  of  camera-manipulation,  that  he  knows  a 
few  of  the  principles  that  govern  the  u.se  of  the  lens, 
shutter  and  diaphragm-stops,  and  that  he  is  able  to 
make  a fair  ])icture  under  average  weather-conditions. 
Moreover,  we  will  assume  that  he  can  develop  a roll- 
film  or  plate  and  make  a satisfactory  print.  Up  to 
the  ])resent,  he  has  devoted  his  entire  energies  to  the 
mastery  of  technical  fundamentals.  He  is  like  a vio- 
linist who  knows  how  to  attune  his  instrument  to  a great 
organ  and  who  now  stands  before  his  audience  ready  to 
play  his  first  concerto. 

At  this  ])oint  in  his  photographic  career,  the  beginner 
resemliles  Ki])ling's  beautiful,  new  ship  that  is  about 
to  begin  her  first  voyage.  Everything  that  is  humanly 
Ijossible  has  been  done  to  enable  the  ship  to  meet  the 
onslaught  of  wind  and  wave — she  .sails  out  into  the 
broad  Atlantic  to  meet  her  test.  Likewise,  the  begin- 
ner is  about  to  meet  his  ])hotogra])hic  test.  If  his 
preparatory  work  has  been  thorough,  he  will  meet 
adverse  conditions  and  overcome  them;  if  not.  he  will 
go  down  to  [ihotogTaijliic  defeat.  I am  not  playing 
on  sentiment  by  using  this  simile;  I am  dealing  with 
j)iactical  facts.  IF  the  beginner  is  enough  of  a business- 
man to  desire  a fair  return  for  the  time  and  money 
he  has  invested,  he  will  try  to  find  himself,  photo- 
gra])hically,  tliis  coming  summer. 

In  a measure,  the  subjects  he  deciiles  to  photograph 
will  de])end  u]>oii  his  environment.  If  the  beginner 
spends  his  vacation-days  at  the  seashore  he  will,  in  all 
I)r()bability,  make  more  marines  than  landscapes. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mountains  prove  to  be  more 
attractive  than  the  seashore,  he  will  seek  his  subjects 
among  the  woodlands  or  along  the  Ijanks  of  some 
mountain-stream.  In  either  case,  he  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  interesting  human-interest 
pictures.  In  this  comiection,  let  me  caution  the 
lieginncr  not  to  make  mere  record-i)ictures  of  friends 
or  family.  group  that  is  worth  i)hotogra])hing,  is 
worth  intelligent  effort,  'riiousands  of  summer-snap- 
shots become  valueless  in  after-years  because  they 
include  only  casual  acciuaintances  and  have  no  tech- 
nical or  artistic  merit.  A snajishot  of  a total  stranger 
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may  possess  perennial  interest  if  it  he  really  artistic. 
Ill  short,  each  liegiimer  should  school  liimself  to  make 
every  exposure  count  to\var<l  that  hajjiiy  day  when  lie 
has  found  himself  iihotograiihically. 

Opportunity  is  short-lived  unless  we  make  the  most 
of  it.  However,  this  does  not  signify  that  the  heginner 
should  use  his  camera  like  a macliiue-gun  and  literally 
"sjiray”  his  friends  and  the  landscape  with  hasty, 
worthless  snapshots.  Opportunity,  in  this  case,  refers 
not  to  limitless  [lictorial  material,  hut  to  hundreds  of 
sulijects — good,  had  and  indifferent — out  of  which  the 
heginner  must  select  his  best  subjects.  Herein  lies  his 
oiiportunity  to  make  good. 

Xo  matter  where  the  beginner  may  spend  his  vaca- 
tion-days, there  will  he  certain  local  ])oints  of  interest 
which  lie  will  wish  to  photograph,  d'liere  will  lie  usually 
one  view])oint  from  which  each  subject  may  he  jihoto- 
graphed  to  the  best  advantage — technically  ami 
artistically.  It  is  “uii  to"  the  heginner  to  find  it. 
This  is  another  oiijiortunity  for  him  to  utilize.  In- 
stead of  making  a hurried  cx|iosure.  he  should  take  the 
very  few  extra  moments  required  to  make  a i/ood  /u'e- 
inre  that  will  he  of  iiernianent  value. 

These  suggestions  ajijily  alike  to  the  heginner  who 
uses  the  humble,  although  effective.  Brownie,  and  to 
the  proud  ])ossessor  of  a dclii.rr  camera.  Ineacli  case, 
the  e(|uipment  is  hut  the  tool  of  the  heginner. 

With  it.  he  must  work  out  his  own  photograiihie 
[irohlem.  X’o  matter  what  the  price  of  the  camera 
may  he.  price  alone  does  not  and  never  will  control 
the  ultimate  results  artistically.  'I'lie  individuality, 
breadth  of  view  and  mental  preparation  of  a beginner 
can  alone  make  a masterjiiece.  'I'he  ability  to  give 
the  atomic  weights  of  the  ingredients  useil  in  the 


developer  will  not  enable  any  heginner  to  make  an 
artistic  |)icture.  Technical  training  is  very  important 
and  highly  desirable;  hut  of  itself  it  can  produce 
nothing  that  makes  an  aiqieal  to  the  heart  and  mind. 
The  heginner  must  love  the  beauty  he  port  rays  before  he 
can  make  the  beholder  love  it.  If  a subject  is  cold  and 
lifeless  to  him.  the  resulting  |uclure  will  he  .so  to  others. 
It  would  .seem  that  the.se  statements  were  .self-eviilenl ; 
hut  how  many  hegiimers  stoii  to  thiidv  of  them.^ 

Although  1 have  often  called  attention  to  the  im- 
portance to  lake  ])hotography  seriously,  I am  going 
to  mention  it  again.  Not  that  I woidd  have  the 
heginner  lose  his  ent hiisiasm,  hut  rather  that  In' should 
get  more  out  of  his  photographic  inirsnit.  To  play  a 
good  game  of  tennis,  a iilayer  iinist  do  certain  things 
well.  'I'lierc  is  no  (|uihhling  .about  it.  If  he  cannot 
mak(‘  a well-directed  I'clurn  across  the  net,  or  he  is 
unable  to  |ilace  the  hall  in  any  part  of  the  court  at 
will,  he  is  not  a ])0])iilar  i)arlncr  in  a tennis-match. 
He  is  compelled  to  lake  the  matter  seriously  enough  to 
he  able  to  a(a-om]>lish  rrsiillx.  I’nicss  the  heginner 
in  ])hotogra])hy  takt's  his  jiaslime  seriously  enough  to 
he  able  to  make  good  pii  tures,  he  is  no  (a-edit  to  himself 
or  to  photography.  No  matlia-  how  many  hlumha's  he 
may  make,  they  will  he  ovea'iooked  if  In'  is  making  a. 
sincere  effort  to  smaa'cd.  However,  if  he  is  merely 
"dabbling"  in  phologi'.a[ihy  hec.ausc  "it  is  being  ilone" 
in  his  [)arti<ailar  social  set,  he  is  doonual  to  disillusion- 
ment i)holographically  and  otherwise.  Let  the  he- 
ginner remember  that  whatevea'  of  energy,  skill  and 
thought  he  puts  into  the  mastery  of  technical  ami 
artistic  phologra|)hy,  he  will  recaave  far  more  in 
return  than  he  thought  possible. 


A.  II.  B. 


THE  ARCH  IN  WINTER  G.  A.  SMITH 

SECOND  PRIZE  — beginners’  COMPETITION 


Care  of  Photographic  Shutters 

The  importance  of  the  proper  care  of  photographic 
shutters  is  well  lirought  out  in  a recent  issue  of  Kodak- 
erij.  Oil  is  an  engine's  best  friend,  but  a photographic 
shutter’s  worst  enemy. 

Every  photogra]>hic  shutter  has  bearings,  just  as  an 
engine,  a machine  or  a watch  has,  but  the  bearings  in  a 
shutter  work  occasionally — usually  for  only  a fraction 
of  a .second  at  a time,  while  the  bearings  in  engines  and 
machinery  work  continuously — often  for  hours  at  a 
time,  ami  those  in  a watch  work  without  sto])ping,  for 
many  months.  Bearings  that  are  coiistanlly  in  action 
must,  of  necessity,  lie  lubricated. 

Photograjihic  shutters  are  designed  to  work  without 
lubrication;  and  oil.  instead  of  helping  will,  invariably, 
handica|)  them. 

A high-grade  watch  has  jeweled  bearings  while  a 
shutter  has  not.  A watch  is  carried  in  the  iiocket  or 
worn  on  the  wrist,  where  its  temperature  is  kept  fairly 
constant.  If  it  was  left  in  a very  cold  room  for  a few 
days,  or  exposed  to  sudden  and  .severe  changes  of 
tem])erature,  it  would  not  keei)  time,  for  the  oil  in  its 
bearings  wouhl  thicken  and  make  it  run  slow. 

A photogra]ihic  shutter  is  freely  exposed  to  the 
tem]>erature  of  the  air,  and  it  is  taken  from  warm 
rooms  out  into  low  tem[)cratures  in  winter,  as  well  as 
into  very  high  temperatures  in  summer.  It  is  expo.sed 
to  sudden  and  severe  temperature  changes  and  it  is  so 
constructed  that  changes  in  tem])erature  will  .scarcely 
ati'ect  it.  If  it  needed  oil  it  would  work  much  slower  in 
cold  than  in  warm  weather  and  the  jihotographer 
would  never  know  at  what  speed-mai'king  to  set  the 
indieator  to  obt:iiu  the  right  exiiesure. 

It  is  jn-obable  that  more  shutters  are  put  out  of  order 


by  oil  than  by  accidents  and  all  other  causes  combined, 
and,  after  a shutter  has  been  oiled  it  always  needs  the 
attention  of  the  maker. 

The  best  care  that  can  be  bestowed  on  a jdioto- 
graphic  shutter  is  to  keep  it  clean  out.side  and  to  let  the 
inside  alone.  When  this  is  done  it  will  usually  render 
good  service  for  many  years. 

Important  Notice  to  Competitors 

The  Editor  has  a number  of  pictures,  that  were 
entered  in  the  beginners'  competition,  on  which  no 
action  can  be  taken  because  the  senders  failed  to  observe 
all  the  rules,  including  the  first  rule.  Unless  the  con- 
trilmtor  sends  with  each  entry  a signed  declaration  that 
all  the  technical  i\ork  from  the  exposure  of  the  picture 
to  the  finished  print  is  entirely  his  own,  the  entry  will 
lie  ignored.  It  is  not  for  the  Editor  to  take  the  time 
and  troulile  to  point  out  any  omission  of  the  rules  by 
the  entrant.  Until  such  a declaration  has  been  re- 
ceiveil  by  the  Editor,  all  entries  will  remain  without 
any  altenfion. 


To  the  Point 

STruio-PHOPKiETOii,  to  cleaiiing-woman,  “Now,  go 
into  the  next  room  and  clean  the  shelves,  but  look  out 
and  don’t  break  one  of  those  glass-negatives!’’ 

Ten  minutes  later,  as  he  was  busy  making  a sitting, 
he  heard  an  awful  crash  of  broken  glass.  He  rushed  to 
the  next  room  and  demamled,  “What  on  earth  are  you 
doing!”  “Nothing,  sir,”  came  the  prompt  but  doleful 
reply;  “it’s  <lone.” 
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Combines  X-Ray  and  Alotion-Picture 

A COMBINATKJX  X-rav  and  motion-picture  apparatus, 
it  is  announced  from  Paris,  is  the  invention  of  Drs. 
Lorman  and  Comandon.  AVith  the  combined  appa- 
ratus, pictures  of  animals  can  be  thrown  on  the  screen 
and  the  movements  of  the  various  organs  shown.  It 
is  expected  that,  with  modification.s,  the  airparatus  can 
be  used  with  human  beings  as  the  objects  pliotographed. 


Two  Fixing-Baths 

A VERY  large  number  of  photographers  still  work 
with  only  one  fixing-bath,  and  I wish  to  point  out  to 
them  in  this  note  what  a great  advantage  is  to  be  ol)- 
tained  by  the  use  of  two  baths  for  each  batch  of  irlates 
or  prints.  The  great  advantage  is  that  it  gives  a 
guarantee  of  complete  fixation;  Imt  this  is  not  all:  it 
gives  cleaner  results  and,  strange  though  it  may  sound, 
it  saves  chemicals.  My  own  method  is,  in  the  case  of 
prints,  to  give  twelve  minutes  in  the  first  bath  and 
six  in  the  second;  after  each  batch  of  ]>rints  the  first 
bath  is  di,scarded,  and  the  original  second  bath  becomes 
the  first.  In  the  case  of  plates  I leave  them  in  the  first 
bath  until  all  the  “whiteness"  has  gone,  and  the  same 
time,  plus  five  minutes,  in  the  .second.  When  the  time 
in  the  first  bath  exceeds  ten  miimtes  this  is  discarded, 
and  the  second  takes  its  place.  The  fixing  under  these 
conditions  is  really  comjjlete,  and  therefore  the  washing- 
may  be  cut  down,  because  it  is  a proved  fact  that  a well- 
fixed  negative  needs  less  washing  than  a i>artly-fixed 
one. — -V.  G.  W.,  in  The  British  Journal. 

The  Same  Stop  Requires  the  Same  Exposure 
with  all  Types  of  Lenses 

Whex  we  speak  of  the  so-called  "speed"  of  a lens, 
says  a writer  in  Koiialcer;/,  we  refer  to  the  F/-value  of 
its  largest  stop.  The  E,  -value  is  the  relation  that 
exists  between  the  diameter  of  its  effective  aperture 
and  its  focal  length.  If,  for  instance,  this  iliameter  is 
1 inch  and  the  focal  length  is  8 inches  the  F/-value  is 
t -k  8.  This  is  called  F,  8. 

The  “speed"  at  which  a lens  works  is  determined  Ijy 
the  amount  of  light  that  it  transmits  to  the  film,  and 
although  this  depends  on  several  factors,  some  of  the 
light  being  absorbed  and  some  reflected  by  the  lens, 
yet  for  all  [)ractical  purpo.ses  we  may  regard  it  as  being 
determined  by  the  !■'  -value  of  the  sto|)  used.  'J'he 
larger  the  stop  the  more  light  the  lens  will  pa.ss  anil  the 
shorter  the  exposure  that  needs  to  be  given. 

The  largest  stop  on  a meniscus,  which  is  a single  lens, 
is  smaller  tl  lan  the  largest  stoj)  on  a rectilinear,  which  is 
a double  lens.  The  largest  stop  on  a rectilinear  is  F 8 
(U.  S.  i). 

.\n  F 7.7  anastigmat  is  nearly  8%  faster  than  a 
rectilinear,  an  F 0..‘3  anastigmat  is  about  fi'i%  faster 
and  an  F/f.,5  anastigmat  is  about  three  times  as  fast 
as  a rectilinear,  but,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when 
any  anastigmat  is  stopped  down  to,  .say,  F 8 it  works  at 
F 8 speed  and  it  is  then  necessary  to  give  the  .same 
exposure  c\ith  the  anastigmat  as  is  needed  with  any 
other  kind  of  lens  that  is  used  with  stop  F,  8. 


The  rule  is,  to  give  the  .same  exposure  with  all  kinds 
of  lenses  when  the  sto])  used  on  each  has  the  same  F/- 
value.  When  it  is  desired  to  give  shorter  exposure  with 
an  anastigmat  than  with  other  lenses  the  anastigmat 
must  be  used  with  a larger  stop  than  the  other  lenses. 


Some  Practical  Hints 

To  Obt.vix  Softer  Im.vge  ox  ti.vsLKaiT  .vxn  Bromide 
P.VPERS 

1st.  I’se  more  Metol  and  less  Ilydroquinone,  than 
regular  formula. 

“^d.  F^se  developer  at  a colder  temperature.  Lower 
temperature  causes  .somewhat  the  same  effect  as  No.  1, 
as  the  temperature  of  developer  has  more  ett'ect  on 
Ilydroquinone  than  upon  Metol. 

8(1.  Use  minimum  amount  of  potassium  bromide, 
just  enough  to  keep  the  print  clear. 

4th.  Short  ex])osure  and  strong  developer. 

5th.  Addition  of  Yi  grain  potassium  iodide  to  each 
ounce  of  developer.  This  works  dilferently  on  .some 
papers  than  on  others. 

(Ith.  Develop  without  any  alkali. 

To  IxCRE.\SE  CoXTR.CST  OF  ImAGE  OX  GaSLIGIIT  .VXD 

Bromide  Papers. 

1st.  Use  more  Ilydroquinone  and  same  amount  of 
iMetol,  or  le.ss  Metol,  than  regular  formula. 

2d.  Increase  exposure  ami  dilute  developer. 

8d.  Use  greatest  amount  potassium  bromide  pos- 
sible without  change  of  color  in  jirint. 

4th.  Substitute  potassium  carbonate  for  soda. 

(!.  Myro.x  Ai.le.x. 


Unequal  Illumination 

'I'liE  causes  of  unequal  illumination  with  rapid  lenses 
when  short  exposures  are  made  is  well  brought  out  edi- 
torially in  The  British  Journal. 

Users  of  very  rapid  lenses  are  frequently  at  a lo.ss  to 
understand  why,  when  very  short  ex])osures  are  made, 
the  center  of  the  [ilate  is  fairly  well  exposed,  and  the 
corners  are  thin  and  lacking  in  printing-value.  This 
is  due  to  two  causes.  One  is  a cutting  off  of  ligiil  by  t lie 
mounting  of  the  lens,  which  is  particularly  likely  to 
occur  with  len.ses  having  long  tubes.  'I'he  other  is  the 
fact  that  the  corners  are  more  distant  from  tlie  lens 
tliaii  is  the  center,  and  consequently  receive  le.ss  light. 
'I'he  first  cause  may  be  removed  liy  decreasing  tlie 
diaphragm  until  it  aiiiiears  as  a perfect  circle;  but  tlie 
second  is  incurable  by  ordinary  means.  In  his  "Sinqile 
Guide,"  Mr.  Dallmeyer  pointed  out  that  when  the  lens 
.subtends  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees  on  the  diagonal  of 
the  ))late,  a common  thing  with  small  hand-cameras, 
the  corners  only  receive  half  the  illiimina I ion,  which 
reaches  the  center,  and  at  ninety  degrees  in  the  case  of 
fairly  wide-angle  lenses  only  one-fourth.  If  full  ex- 
posures are  given  the  defect  is  minimi/ed;  with  snap- 
shots it  is  most  evident.  Several  optical  and  iiieclian- 
ical  devices  have  been  introduced  as  cures,  but  have 
not  been  found  a|>plicable  in  everyday  work. 


YOUK  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  over  lot)  words) 
before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month,  will  receive 
from  ns  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era 
Magazivk. 

The  U'inninij  criticism,  in  o)ir  opinion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  beloir. 

The  eyes  of  five  imioceiit  yoimg  puppies  sliovilii  not 
present  an  api)earanee  of  sin-filled  lilackness;  in  life 
they  are  nsnally  alight  villi  niisehief,  and  should  he 
so  rendered  hy  the  photograiilier.  There  is  evidence 
of  nndereX))osure  in  the  print  in  ((iiestion,  and  this  is 
aggravated  liy  the  turning  of  the  |)n|)pies'  heails  so 
far  to  the  right  that  the  very  slanting  rays  of  the  sun 
do  not  reach  the  eyes  at  all. 

'I'he  photograph  is  an  achievement  with  regard  to 
the  successful  rendering  of  five  little  himdles  of  anima- 
tion. and  must  have  entailed  a tremendous  amount  of 
patient  lahor:  only  the  eamerist  who  has  endeavored 
lo  groii|)  Iwo  or  three  animals  can  appreciate  whal 
must  have  heen  necessary  to  obtain  this  little  family 
group  of  live. 

The  print,  per  sc.  would  he  im])roved  hy  trimming 
either  the  toj)  or  the  hottom  ahont  one-half  inch,  there 
heing  an  nnfortnnate  stitfness  ahoni  its  pre.sent  coni- 
liosition.  Longer  exposure,  more  careful  lighting  of 
the  eyes — always  the  most  expressive  things  in  any 


animal's  face — and  a slightly  freer  halance  in  the 
print  seem  to  me  to  he  the  required  inqrrovements. 

Gordon  Balch  Nevin. 

# 

I SHOULD  like  to  offer  my  criticism  on  tlie  picture  I 
would  call  "Black  & White."  I cannot,  however, 
make  it  technical,  as  photography  is  a still-very-young 
interest  with  me.  The  arrangement  of  the  doggies  is 
.splendid;  I cannot  conceive  a hetter  one.  The  ohjec- 
tion  may  he  raised  that  it  would  have  heen  hetter  to 
include  the  ohject  of  their  common  interest;  hut  it  is 
wiser  to  leave  that  to  the  imagination.  The  compar- 
ative ahsence  of  foreground  and  hackgronnd  is  detri- 
mental to  the  jiicture,  as  a whole,  since  it  almost  leaves 
the  (|nintet  all  “n])  in  the  air.  " The  sliadow  of  the 
ear  on  the  first  doggie  from  the  left,  as  well  as  the 
shadow  lielween  its  two  forelegs,  ami  the  faint  image 
of  one  of  its  hind-legs,  would  improve  the  picture  only 
hy  heing  removed;  and  the  gaze  of  the  doggie  next  to 
it,  shonld  not  have  heen  allowed  lo  wander, 

Y.  Billy  Kurin. 


This  ))hotograiih  shows  evidences  of  a “soot-and- 
whitewash”  effect  which  was  prohahly  more  pro- 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICIZED  THIS  MONTH 


nounced  in  the  original  than  in  tlie  re]>roduction. 
The  close-up  subject  ivith  strong  contrasts  calls  for 
full  exposure.  With  stop  F/l(i  on  a me<lium  plate  I 
would  give  a full  Y2  second — certainly  not  less  than 
1,5  second,  even  at  the  risk  of  nioveinent.  For  an 
exposure  of  1 "^'5  second,  use  a fast  jilate  and  stop 
F,  8 or  larger. 

The  vignette  is  rather  abrupt  and  is  marred  by  the 
dark  folds  in  the  background.  These,  together  with 
the  slightly  distracting  pattern  of  the  rug,  could  be 
removed  by  a little  pencil-work  on  the  negative.  I 
have  seen  some  wonderful  pictures  of  puppies  where 
the  vignette  failed  into  darkness  instead  of  white 
paper — sepias  on  cream-stock. 

The  attention  of  the  subjects  is  too  carefully  held 
by  the  assistant:  a “sprawly"  effect  is  “cuter;"  but  it 
requires  endless  patience.  Edna  is  some  imp.  I'll  .say. 

Wix\  W.  D.widson. 


WiGHTY  cleverl  If  you  don't  think  .so,  try  to  get 
fire  pups,  or  even  two,  with  concentrated  interest  and 
in  a pleasing  arrangement  such  as  the  maker  of  this 
print  has  done.  Notice  jiarticularly  the  arrangement 
of  the  two  black  pnps  between  the  three  white  ones. 
It  takes  patience  to  jiroduce  a print  of  this  kind. 

The  print,  however,  suffers  from  underexposure. 
The  coats  of  the  black  dogs  are  devoid  of  detail  and 
tho.se  of  the  wliite  ones  have  no  gradations  at  all. 
The  eyes  of  all  five  pups  are  solid  Idack.  With  the 
harsh  lighting,  full  exiiosure  should  have  been  given  to 
overcome  this;  there  was  no  need  to  stop  tlie  lens 
down  to  such  an  extent  as  was  done  in  this  case.  The 
vignetting  is  not  particularly  well  done. 

C.  H.  Weed. 


The  general  arrangement  is  poor,  owing,  in  part,  to 
the  monotony  of  the  postures  of  the  dogs.  The  posing 
is  also  awkward.  The  exposure  was  much  too  short, 
which  renders  the  black  piqis  very  much  jumbled  iu 
ai)])earance.  The  focii.sing,  too,  could  have  been  done 
more  carefully.  Hy  the  way,  has  the  white  imp  on  the 
left  three  legs  in  front  instead  of  two? 

Five  pups  at  this  age  are  peculiarly  smsceiitible  of 
interesting  arrangement,  and  the  present  examples  are 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  They  could  have  been 
shown  rolling  around  or  playing  with  each  other,  as 
they  do.  and  a real  picture  might  have  resulted. 

Lyxdsey  Hourkb. 

# 

'I'he  first  point  to  which  attention  may  be  called,  is 
the  grouihng.  'J'his  is  obviously  ari’anged,  with 
alternate  light  and  dark;  and,  although  such  arrange- 
ment might  be  commended  in  treating  certain  subjects, 
in  this  ea.se  it  emphasizes  the  artificiality  and  lack  of 
spontaneity,  which  should  be  a feature  of  a .subject 
such  as  this.  1'hese  puppies  had  no  hand  in  the 
arrangement,  and  eonid  hardly  have  been  less  siiecess- 
ful  if  allowed  to  compose  themselves,  for  almost  an>- 
natural  grouping  would  have  been  |)referable.  'I'lie 
background  is  not  the  most  suitaljle  for  a.  vignette. 
Technically  the  print  shows  signs  of  underexposure, 
which  reference  to  the  data  confirms. 


Tho.m.vs  l’'.vnMiir{. 


of  correct  exposure.  Development — probably,  too 
much.  \'ignetting — should  be  prohibited  by  law. 


E.  I{.  -Mokto.x. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  subject  of  the  April  cover — a magniticeiit  land- 
scape by  David  J.  Sheahan — was  so  well  received,  that 
we  are  glad  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  several  interested 
subscribers  to  publish  another  picture  by  another 
P.  P.  of  A.,  to  serve  as  the  initial  decorative  illustration 
for  the  current  issue.  The  subject  is  St.  John’s  Cathe- 
dral, situated  on  Columbia  Heights,  New  York.  The 
edifice  only  partly  finished,  rises  majestically  in  the 
midst  of  a richly  decorative  setting,  and  is  greeted  by 
the  morning-sun.  The  artist,  James  C.  Coppola,  of 
New  York,  is  a member  of  the  Pictorial  Photographers 
of  America,  to  which  group  of  workers  he  does  credit  by 
reason  of  his  eminent  artistic  talent.  Data:  July,  9 
.\.M.;  bright  sunlight;  5x7  Seneca  camera;  Sj^-inch 
Wollensak  Velostigmat  Series  11;  stop,  PVJ-5;  1/25 
second;  Standard  Orthonon;  pyro;  Bromoil  print. 

“Lake-Birches,”  by  Amos  A.  Falls,  forms  a worthy 
frontispiece.  It  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
pleasing  foreground-studies  that  1 have  seen  and  will 
merit  justly  all  the  praise  that  it  doubtless  will  receive. 
The  material  has  been  utilized  with  rare  artistic  judg- 
ment; the  lighting  is  superb,  and  the  lake,  as  well  as 
the  distant  shore,  has  been  adjusted  harmoniously,  in 
definition  and  tonal  value,  to  the  main  point  of  interest 
— the  clump  of  birches.  Data:  August,  3 P.M.;  hazy 
sunlight;  834-inch  Goerz  Dagor  lens,  fitted  to  4 x 5 
Cycle  Graphic;  stop,  F/8;  B.  & J.  3-time  color-screen; 
1/5  .second;  4x5  Cramer  Iso  DouUe-Coated;  pyro- 
soda,  tank;  Bntf  Cyko  enlargement. 

Although  Mr.  Harrison  has  mentioned  the  modii^ 
opcmndi  of  most  of  the  pictures  that  illustrate  his 
paper  on  telephotography,  he  has  provided  special 
information  regarding  the  subjects  as  follows: — 

“Over  tlie  City,”  page  223;  late  evening  in  October; 
3A  Graflex;  7-ineh  Wollensak  Velostigmat  Series  II; 
stop,  F/  11;  1,  25  second. 

“The  Cathedral,"  page  224;  35-inch  telc|)hoto;  stoj) 
F/8;  15  .seconds;  3-time  color-screen;  Velox  print. 

“The  Hou.se  of  the  Sunken  Gardens,"  i)age  227;  3A 
Graflex;  7-inch  Wollensak  Velostigmat  Series  11; 
stop,  f/8;  1/50  second. 

“A  Charming  Entrance,"  page  228;  15^-\nc\i  Cooke- 
Telar;  sto[),  F/13;  1/25  second. 

“Sining,”  page  230,  is  by  E.  M.  Fratt,  .specimens  of 
who.se  admirable  work  have  ai)i)eared  in  Fhoto-Er.x 
during  the  past  few  years.  Mr.  Fratt  as  well  as  David 
J.  Sheahan,  James  ('.  Cop])ola  and  many  others,  is 
entitled  to  use  the  initials,  F.  F.  \.,  after  his  name. 
I'es;  this  is  a hint  to  I’resideid  White  of  the  F.  F.  of  A. 

I'he  i)ictnre  portrays  a spring  day  in  California  and, 
as  a j)ictorial  composition,  exemi)lifies  Mr.  Fratt's 
well-known  artistry.  Dat;i:  May,  8 .v.m.;  10' 2-inch 

Striiss  Fictorial  Lens;  K-2  color-scrccTi;  1 10  second; 
Standard  Orthonon;  .\durol  in  tank;  ,\rtura  Carbon 
Black,  tirade  E;  M.  (J.  develo])cr. 

The  author  of  “Mother  Brook,"  ])age  23.3,  olfers  no 
ajjology  for  the  sharply  defined  photogra|)h  of  a 
worthy  i)ictorial  theme.  In  those  early  days  of 
amateur  photography,  in  1880,  it  was  an  unpardonable 
otfense  t<j  produce  a j)icture  other  than  absolutely 
shar])  from  edge  to  edge,  and  from  the  immediate 
foreground  to  the  most  remote  object  in  the  horizon. 
To  accomi)lish  this  praiseworthy  result,  a small  ilia- 


phragni— generally  F/22  or  F732 — was  employed,  and 
this,  together  with  dryplates  of  low  sensitivene.ss, 
necessitated  a relatively  long  exposure — from  about 
(i  to  12  seconds,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  light. 
The  anastigmat,  with  its  perfect  definition  at  a large 
aperture,  had  not  yet  arrived;  consequently,  lenses 
(objectives)  of  the  rectilinear  type,  or  of  the  single 
achromatic  form,  were  used.  Some  of  the  former  were 
the  Ross  Rapid  Symmetrical,  Darlot  Rapid  Hemi- 
spherical and  Voigtliinder  Euryscope. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  photograph  this 
scene,  from  the  same  view-point,  last  autumn  (late 
October)  and  with  the  same  lens,  which  is  still  pre- 
served, but  with  a stop  much  larger  than  the  one  that 
was  used  in  1880,  which  was  F/22,  and  to  produce  a 
slightly  diffused  result;  but  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
did  not  pre,sent  itself.  Were  the  view  to  be  photo- 
graphed again,  and  if  the  same  objects  existed  as  they 
did  forty  years  ago,  it  is  probable  that  the  tree  at  the 
right  would  be  omitted.  Also,  a few  clouds  would  be 
desirable,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  sky.  The 
picture  reproduced  in  this  issue  was  considered  meri- 
torious, artistically  and  technically,  by  the  members 
of  the  local  camera  chdj  of  that  period.  To-day,  a 
straight  print  from  the  original  (0}  2 x 834)  negative 
would  be  treated  with  scorn  by  everyone  but  a purely 
commercial  photographer.  Its  appearance,  to-day, 
may  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  may  serve  as 
suitable  .accompaniment  to  the  epi.sode  related  by  the 
author  on  pages  232  and  233. 

Those  who  must  have  read  with  unmistakable 
[deasure  and  sati.sfaction  the  beautifully  illustrated 
nature-stories  by  F’rederick  B.  Hodges,  that  appeared 
in  Photo-Er.\  during  1913,  1914,  1918  and  1919,  will 
undoubtedly  view  Mr.  Hodges’  superb  picture,  “The 
Curving  Wood-Road,”  page  234,  with  a feeling  of 
delight.  How  can  they  help  it?  The  composition  is 
above  reproach,  the  performance  masterful,  and  the 
.sentiment  fully  in  accord  with  the  beautiful  verses  on 
the  opposite  page.  Data:  July,  2 p.m.;  good  light; 

8 X 10  Century  Camera;  11  7/8-inch  Tessar,  F/6.3; 
used  at  full  opening;  1,  25  .second;  Eastman  Portrait 
F’ilm;  pyro;  print  on  Azo,  Grade  A,  clouds  printed  in. 

The  views  that  illustrate  the  pilgrimage  of  two 
camerists  to  Frovincetown,  pages  23C  to  248,  have 
their  data  in  the  narrative  it.self. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

Ross  W.  B.vker,  the  winner  of  the  second  prize  in 
the  Still-Life  Conqietition,  ap])ears  to  have  a sense  of 
humor,  as  the  innocent-looking  beverage  in  his  taste- 
fully arranged  picture,  ])age  251,  indicates.  “Tasting 
is  believing,"  as  the  anti-dry  would  say.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  stimulant 
so  daintily  served  on  this  immaculate  table,  and  in  so 
well-or<lered  and  delightful  a home  as  Mr,  Baker’s 
must  be,  is  conducive  to  spiritual  thoughts.  Whether 
or  not  the  sugar  is  crowding  the  teapot,  or  the 
“still”  life  group  needs  space  and  air,  at  the  top,  is  a 
debatable  (piestion.  A ]>ity  that  the  beauty  of  tone 
and  texture  of  the  original  ]>rint  is  not  indicated  in 
the  reproduction.  Data;  January,  i)  p.m.;  Welsbach 
light;  3 minutes;  5x7  view-camera;  12-inch  Wollen- 
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•sak  Verito;  stop,  F 0;  W.  & W.  Panchromatic;  pyro, 
tank;  contact  Azo  E.  Hard  print. 

"Fruit,"  page  2,5‘-2,  is  a liackneyed  tlieme,  but  unusu- 
ally well-done.  The  composition  is  in  jiyramidal 
form;  the  lines  are  irregular,  but  graceful,  and  the 
distribution  of  light  shows  exceptionally  good  judg- 
ment. Data:  Se])t.,  3 P.M.;  dull  light;  8-inch  R.  R. 

lens;  stop,  F l(i;  5-time  color-screen;  exposure,  3 
minutes;  Cramer  Inst.  Iso;  Elon  dev.;  enlarged  on 
,\zo  A.  Hard. 

Though  technically  a still-life  composition,  “Final 
Instructions"  is  teeming  with  simulated  animation. 
Responsive  intelligence  seems  to  emanate  from  those 
artificial  eyes.  The  theme  is  strikingly  original  and  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  imaginative  .skill  of  its  author. 
Data;  October.  1919;  2 p.m.;  light  from  bright  sun; 
.5x7  Seneca;  R.  R.  lens;  at  F l(i;  3-time  color-screen; 
2 seconds;  Standard  Orthonon;  pyro;  enlarged  on 
-\rtnra  Carbon  Black  E. 

"The  La.st  Quarter,"  by  H.  B.  Rudolph.  ]>age  251, 
was  publi.shed  originally  in  December,  1917.  It  is  used 
here  as  a good  example  of  high-speed  work.  I referred 
to  the  picture,  at  the  time,  as  follows; 

‘AVith  usual  love  of  the  iiictorial,  II.  B.  Rudolph  has 
given  us  a living  example  of  a summer-.sport,  with  ap- 
propriate concomitants  of  the  vacation-season.  The 
artist,  a consistent  ])rize-winner,  has  exercised  excel- 
lent judgment  in  forming  his  group  of  .S])eeding  horses; 
even  the  last  in  the  procession  inclines  obligingly 
towards  the  center  of  the  ])icture.  The  pro])ortions  are 
admirable,  and.  while  the  four  racers  are  foremost  in 
the  matter  of  interest,  one  cannot  ignore  the  faint, 
curving  line  of  spectators  and  the  effective  setting  of 
the  park  and  sky.  Data ; .Inly,  1917,  3 p.m.;  hazy  light ; 
.5  X 7 Century;  7-inch  Euryplan  anastigmat;  F l.S; 
1 1000  second  (Multi-Speed  shutter);  Seed  39  i)late; 
hydrometol,  in  tray;  enlarged  ]>art  of  negative  on 
P.  M.  C.  Bromide  No.  2;  Kathol-hydro  for  develoj)- 
ment;  clouds  printed  in  from  separate  negative." 

Beginners’  Competition 

The  winner  of  the  leading  ijicture  in  the  junior  class 
has  certainly  acquitted  himself  nobly.  The  theme  is 
well  conceived  and  but  for  a little  crowding  of  the  two 
figures  and  the  unfortunate  appearance  of  the  back- 
ground— which  careful  focusing  would  have  obviated 
— the  picture  would  have  proved  worthy  the  skill  and 
rejmtation  of  a P.  P.  of  A.!  Data;  May,  3 p.m.;  cloudy; 
4x5  Graflex;  7-inch  Goerz  Dag(jr;  stop.  F 8;  1 25 
second;  film-{)ack;  Eastman  pyro;  .Vzo  F.  Meilium. 

"The  .\rch  in  Winter,"  by  G.  Smith,  gave  the 
first-prize  winner  "a  run  for  his  money" — in  the  lan- 
guage of  moflern  slang.  Succes.sful  figure-studies  are 
generally  deemed  more  difficult  to  achieve,  and  that  is 
why  the  jury  favored  .Mr,  Xunome.  But  Mr.  Smith 
has  j)roduced  a remarkably  interesting  picture — one 
in  which  the  arch  has  been  given  a truly  beautiful 
setting.  Mr.  Smith  is  to  be  congratidated.  He  is 
nnmistak;d)ly  on  the  right  road  to  pictorial  success.  He 
has  my  best  wishes.  Data:  January,  about  3 p.m.; 

good  sunlight;  4 x .5  Graflex;  712-inch  B,  & L.  F 4,5; 
at  F/8;  1 25  .second;  4 x 5 Premo  Film-Pack;  Eastman 
Special  Developer:  contact-print  on  .Vzo  Soft,  Grade  F. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

Di'r  readers  who  “know  a good  pict\ire  when  thc.v 
-see  one,"  or  how  a jxjor  one  couhl  have  been  improveil, 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  accord  constructive 
cTiticism  to  “Milking,"  by  Sliss  E.  Kneller.  'Phis  lady, 
eager  to  imjjrove  her  [)hotographic  ways,  has  trustingly 


placed  her  interesting  rural  composition  at  the  chival- 
rous di.spo.sal  of  her  fellow-readers.  Data:  September 
10,  1919;  clear  sky.  sunshine;  (i.15  .\.m.;  1/10  second; 
Premo  Film  Pack  3}4  x 5)^:  Eastman  Tank  Developer; 
bromide  enlargement. 

The  Choice  of  a Printing-Paper 

FIvery  ])ractical  ))hotographer  knows  that  it  is 
easier  to  ])roduce  the  best  results  if  a jiaper  is  selected 
which  is  made  specially  for  the  Mork  in  hanil,  or  the 
tyi)C  of  negative  to  be  printed  from,  .\ccording  to  an 
English  coteni])orary,  that  is  the  rea.son  why  the 
sensitized  i)a])er-manufacturer  is  comi)elled  to  make 
such  a large  variety  of  papers. 

The  press-i)hotographer  uses  a Glossy  Contrasty 
Bromide  paper  which  is  si)ecially  made  for  his  work. 
The  high-class  portrait  photogra])her  likes  to  use  a 
soft  grade  of  Mat-Bromide  or  similar  paper.  The 
dealer  or  chemist  Mill  use  gaslight  or  Rajo  i)a))er  for 
amateurs'  "finishing,"  on  account  of  the  great  contrast 
it  gives  from  the  frequently  under-exposed  films,  yet 
he  may  have  jrerforce  to  use  Bromide  ]iaper  for  some 
of  the  more  ex])osed  or  harsher  negatives. 

The  demand  for  ])rinting-paj)ers  of  special  charac- 
teristics is  surprising,  and  rve  make  quite  a feature  of 
the  production  of  these  papers.  For  instance  the 
X-Ray  or  .\erial  Photograi)her  demands  a special 
paper  that  n ill  give  good  contrasts  and  render  fine 
detail  on  a highly  glossy  surface,  the  DraMing  Office 
of  the  large  Engineering  Firms  is  stipi)licd  M’ith  a Mat- 
pa])er  of  great  sjieed  for  co))ying  drawings  in  the 
camera,  Mhile  the  scientific  rvorker,  or  the  poster  am! 
label  designer,  will  use  a panchromatic  |)aper  relatively 
sensitive  to  all  colors. 

In  the  summer-,season  the  ])rinting-out  ))ai)cr  and 
self-toning  papers  are  still  in  great  demand  among 
amateurs,  and  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the 
restdts  produced  on  these  ])aj)ers  arc  very  fine,  even 
from  (piite  a variety  of  grades  of  negatives. 

The  surface  of  a |)rinfing-paper  ])!ays  an  inqiortant 
part  in  the  best  rendering  of  a negative.  A very 
liarsh  negative  will  often  yiehl  a better-looking  print 
on  a Mat-pa])er  than  on  a glossy  surface,  Mhile  tluTi 
delicate  negatives  may  give  the  best  results  on  a glossy 
surface.  Enlargements  of  three  diameters  and  up- 
wards are  best  made  on  the  rough-surface  Bromide 
])apcr.  The  Satin  surface  is  mostly  used  for  direct 
M'ork  M'here  little  or  no  “finishing”  is  required,  ami 
both  the  Mat  and  rough  surfaces  lend  themselves  to 
working  u]). 

There  is  much  sco])e  for  individuality  in  the  use  of 
the  Cream  pajjers  of  different  surfaces  especially  when 
the  i)rints  or  enlargements  are  toned. 

But  always  follow  the  makers’  iTislructi<ms.  The 
best  developer  is  always  the  one  he  recommends. 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Photographic  Ignorance  in  Congress 

Although  menihers  of  both  houses  of  Congress — 
^\■hen  these  bodies  are  in  session — are  absorljed  witli 
tlie  disposition  of  many  perplexing  questions,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  possess  no  knowledge  of  ])hotog- 
raphy.  Far  from  it.  Several  members  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House,  and  their  secretaries  as  well,  are 
readers  of  Photo-Era,  consequently,  when  a repre- 
sentative of  the  jreople  happens  to  reveal  a lack  of 
familiarity  with  one  of  the  simplest  rudiments  of 
camera-activity,  the  circumstance  is  recognized  at 
once,  and  the  result  causes  general  amusement,  F'or 
the  incident,  related  below,  I am  indebted  to  the 
secretary  of  a inominent  Representative  who  is  also  a 
subscriber  to  this  publication. 

The  lower  branch  was  discussing,  recently,  the 
question  of  treating  sick  and  wounded  ex-service  men 
in  a certain  army-hospital  that  lacked  adequate 
lighting-facilities — a condition  that  was  made  clear 
by  means  of  jihotographs  made  by  a ])rofessional  expert. 
The  part  of  the  discussion  that  contains  the  humorous 
element  is  quoted  directly  from  the  Congressional 
Record. 

“Mr.  JoHxsox  (of  South  Dakota):  In  picture  Xo. 
is  Frank  IIoppA  of  1003  North  Lincoln  St.,  Chicago. 
This  picture  shows  four  beds  in  another  dark  hallway 
in  the  Marine  IIos]>ital  in  Chicago.  Every  jiatient, 
every  doctor,  every  nurse  that  walks  back  and  forth 
from  one  part  of  this  hosiiital  to  the  other  must  pass 
directly  by  the  four  beds.  The  other  three  men  are 
able  to  walk  around  and  get  a little  fresh  air,  but 
although  I was  there  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  I know 
that  the  only  light  that  F'rank  Hop]>e  receives  he  gets 
from  the  electric  light  which  is  directly  over  his  head. 
And  it  that  is  any  way  to  take  care  of  a patient  in  any 
hospital  in  the  world  I do  not  know  it. 

"Mr.  Hlaxtox:  In  regard  to  this  ihcture  of  the  dark 
hallway,  it  does  not  show  that  it  was  taken  by  any 
Hashlight,  so  it  seems  that  the  dark  hallway  was  light 
enougli  to  have  the  photogra])h  taken. 

"Mr.  JoHXSOx:  The  gentleman  is  mistaken:  it  was 

maile  by  a flashlight.  I was  standing  there  when  the 
I)icture  was  maile.  (Laughter.) 

“)Mr.  Hl.v.xtox:  It  does  not  show  in  flic  picinre. 

‘Air.  JoHxsox:  1 will  tell  the  gentleman  and  that 
will  settle  it. 

“Mr.  (.'uixDHLOM  (of  Chicago):  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  expect  that  the  ])icture  would  show 
the  flashlight  it.selfi' 

"Mr.  Ulaxtox:  Usnidhi  ihei/  do.  (laiughter.)” 

Mr.  d'homas  Lindsay  Hlanton  is  a Democrat,  a 
lawyer,  IT  years  olil,  and  comes  from  .Vliilene,  Texas. 
He  is  a member  of  the  House-Committee  on  Education 
(Edncalion.  mind  you!)  and  Woman  Suffrage.  He  is 
the  .same  gentleman  that  Sam  (lompers  took  a rise 
out  of  recently  by  declaring  t liat  he  wouldn't  kiiow  the 
truth  if  he  saw  it,  and  wouldn't  speak  it  if  he  did — 
but  (iouipers  is  pi-elty  f|uick  on  the  trigger  Ihese  ilays, 

.Ml  of  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  when  we  have 
men  .so  colossally  ignorant  on  .so  well-known  a subject 
as  llasbiight-pliotograpliy  -with  I he  rudiments  of 


which  one  would  suppose  everyone  was  acquainted — in 
our  X'ational  Congre.ss,  so  often  called  with  uncon- 
scious humor  “the  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world,”  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  the  hasty 
organization  of  an  immense  expeditionary  force,  in- 
competence resulted  in  high  places,  as  well  as  low. 


A Terpsichorean  Lens 

PnoFE.ssoR  Lightfoot  conducted  a high-class  danc- 
ing-school as  a vocation;  but  was  also  an  ardent  amateur 
photographer  when  the  opportunity  offered.  He  was 
interested  especially  in  pictorial  photography  and  a 
strong  advocate  of  the  soft-focus  lens.  There  was 
hardly  a lens  of  this  tyj)e  that  he  did  not  possess  or 
had  not  used.  His  hobby  was  divided  between  a 
study  of  the  pictorial  and  an  in.satiable  de.sire  to  own 
the  very  latest  soft-focus  lens  that  might  appear  on 
the  market — no  matter  how  often  a new  one  made  its 
apisearance. 

Recently,  he  learned,  through  a friend,  of  a new  type 
of  .soft-focus  lens.  Being  a little  hard  of  hearing,  he 
failed  to  catch  the  exact  name  of  the  lens,  and  on  the 
morning  that  he  found  time  to  call  at  his  dealer's  he 
approached  the  salesman  in  rather  a hazy  frame  of 
mind. 

“Good  morning.  Prof.  Lightfoot,  what  can  I do  for 
you  this  morning?"  the  .salesman  .said,  pleasantly. 
“That  is  exactly  what  I am  trying  to  deciile  myself,” 
replied  the  professor  with  a smile.  “You  see,  I have 
just  left  a dancing-class  and  I am  trying  to  recall  what 
I came  in  to  see  you  about.  Oh,  I have  it!  You  know 
that  last  soft-focus  lens  I bought  of  you  has  given  me 
nothing  but  frightfully  jazzed  backgrounds."  “Jazzed 
backgrounds!"  exclaimed  the  salesman  in  astonish- 
ment. “What  do  you  mean?  " 

“Oh,  excuse  me.  Of  course  you  don't  understand,” 
replied  the  somewhat  perturbed  professor.  “For  the 
life  of  me,  I can't  forget  my  dancing.  What  I mean  is 
a background  filled  with  large  circles  of  confusion  or 
large  round  spots  and  generally  'busy'  with  conspic- 
uous patches  of  light  and  shade." 

“I  see  what  you  mean  now,"  laughed  the  sales- 
man. “Well,  what  I want,”  continued  the  professor, 
“is  a .soft-focus  lens  that  will  eliminate  such  a back- 
ground and  reduce  the  halation  around  objects  that 
are  light — such  as  a man's  white  taJlar.  A friend  told 
me  about  a new  syncopated  lens." 

“Syncopated  lens?”  queried  the  salesman,  amused 
and  l)ewildered.  “Yes,  isn't  that  what  you  call  it?" 
asked  the  professor,  unconscious  of  his  use  of  the 
modern  ter])sichorean  term.  Suddenly  the  sales- 
man's bewilderment  gave  way  to  ill-concealed  mirth. 
“You  mean  the  new  Synthetic  lens,  don't  you?" 

“So  1 do,  .so  1 do,"  admitted  the  dancing-master, 
and  both  joined  in  a hearty  laugh. 


The  Way  of  a Maid  with  a Man 

For  the  encouragement  of  young  men  in  love  let 
us  .say  that  a great  many  girls  say  "Xo,"  at  first:  but, 
like  the  photographers,  they  know  how  to  retouch  their 
negatives. 

201. 


C.  A.  O. — The  stains  on  the  paper  appear 
to  be  due  to  incomplete  fixation,  although  you 
seem  to  have  taken  tlie  usual  precautions.  Perhaps 
you  put  your  finger  on  the  cause  aceiilentally  when 
you  speak  of  the  eomhined  action  of  air  and  hypo. 
Prints  should  be  fully  and  carefully  immersed  in  the 
hypo  when  first  put  in.  They  shouid  not  be  taken  out 
for  at  least  five  or  fen  minutes.  If  you  u.se  hypo-solu- 
tion of  0 ozs.  to  the  pint  and  temperature  over  (>(( 
degrees  F.  you  should  not  have  this  fixing-stain.  If 
this  is  done,  we  know  of  no  pai)er  which  will  not  yield 
satisfactory  prints  in  this  respect. 

R.  E.  H. — That  formaline  added  even  in  small 
quantities  to  pyro-soda  will  not  affect  the  action 
of  the  developer,  is  a statement  we  would  not  care  to 
make.  However,  we  think  that  it  will,  owing  to  the 
readiness  with  which  formaline  forms  compounds  with 
hydroxy  substances,  l)ut  very  little  is  known  of  its 
action  in  this  respect.  A better  course  is  the  u.se  of  a 
formaline-bath  before  development. 

C.  O. — Printing  on  an  egg-shell  is  possible 
if  the  shell  be  sensitized  and  the  i)icture  projected  upon 
it  by  means  of  an  enlarging  outfit  or  similar  erpiipment 
well  stopped  down.  However,  it  is  probable  that  the 
picture  you  saw  was  not  ])rinted  directly  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  shell  but  was  applied  by  one  of  the  transfer- 
processes.  It  might  be  possifde  to  transfer  a carbon- 
print  to  an  egg-shell  and  we  should  think  that  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  to  transfer  a print  made  on 
Kodak  Transferotype  bromide  i>aper. 

S.  E. — A negative  may  be  turned  into  a posi- 
tive by  developing  the  negative  fully.  Then,  instead 
of  placing  it  in  hypo,  immerse  it  in  a solution  of  ammo- 
nium persuli)hate  of  aliout  five  per  cent  strength. 
The  developed  negative  image  is  dissolved  out  by  this 
solution,  leaving  an  undeveloped  positive  image.  This 
positive  image  can  be  darkened  by  immersing  the 
plate  in  any  ordinary  non-staining  developer  in  day- 
light. The  plate  should  then  be  washed  and  dried. 
The  j)rocess  is  interesting;  but  unless  plates  or  papers 
couhl  l)e  obtained  specially  coated  to  ada])t  them- 
selves to  it,  it  is  harilly  usalde  in  practice.  We  may 
say  that  a parallel  method  is  invariabl\'  useil  in  auto- 
chrome work  to  convert  the  negative  autoclirome. 
which  is  obtained  on  develoi)ing.  into  the  positive 
autochrome  which  constitutes  the  finished  result. 

1\I.  K.  J. — The  advantage  of  a double-exten- 
sion camera  is  that  you  can  focus  objects  much 
nearer  the  camera  and  therefore  can  get  them  on  a 
larger  scale  than  with  a single  extension.  'I'his  would 
certainly  be  useful  in  cojjying  and  j)f)ssibly  at  times 
in  jiortraiture.  With  landscai)e,  it  would  oidy  be 
advantageous  should  you  wish  to  use  a lens  of  hmger 
focus:  but  jjrobably  if  you  became  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  landscai)e  work  to  get  a long-focus  lens,  you 
would  be  likely  to  get  a view-camera. 

r.  K.  W The  use  of  a single  lens  for  archi- 
tectural work  is  not  advisable  because  straight 
lines  near  the  eilge  of  the  picture  will  be  rendered 
usually  with  more  or  less  curvature.  However,  many 
times  this  distortion  may  be  unnoticed.  The  leaning- 
over  effect  is  obtained  with  any  lens,  if  the  camera  is 


tilted  ui)  or  down.  T'nless  the  camera  is  efpiiijped 
with  a swing-back,  it  is  im[)ossible  to  avoid  distortion. 

S.  A.  H. — A solution  of  which  ten  minims 
contained  one  grain  is  not  an  exact  ten  per  cent 
.solution;  but  it  may  be  made  easily.  Dissolve  the 
l>yro  and  the  preservative  in  a less  quantity  of  water 
than  a ten  per  cent  solution  would  require — five 
ounces  of  water  to  one  ounce  of  pyro  can  be  used 
easily — and  then  dilute  with  water  until  the  total  bulk 
of  the  solution  contains  ten  times  as  many  minims  as 
there  are  grains  of  pyro  added.  The  actual  quantity  of 
potassium  metabisulphite  does  not  matter  very  much. 

R.  C.  G. — To  make  fire-light  photographs 
the  method  adopted  is  to  use  the  light  in  a.  very  low 
position.  For  exanqile,  if  you  have  French  windows 
coming  right  down  to  the  floor,  you  couhl  cover  up  all 
excei)t  the  lowest  foot  of  the  window  ami  place  some 
white  ])ai)er  on  the  floor  just  insiile  of  the  wimlow  to 
serve  as  a reflector;  arrange  the  fender  and  fire-irons 
in  front  of  this  and  you  will  illuminate  a sitter  as  if  by 
firelight.  For  artificial  light,  you  could  use  magne- 
sium-ribbon or  a flashlamp  in  the  actual  tireijlace.  To 
obtain  the  firelight  effect  in  the  finished  jirint,  some 
workers  use  a red-coating  solution  and  some  a red  stain. 

Home-Portraiture  by  Amateurs  and  Profes- 
sionals has  been  treated  in  the  most  cajjable  manner 
in  Photo-Er.v  since  its  pulilication.  Among  its  most 
useful  and  best-written  articles,  by  expert  specialists, 
are  those  by  Katherine  15.  , Stanley,  fully  illustrated,  in 
.\pril,  1!)11;  l>y  Felix  Raymer.  illustrated  in  Sei)tem- 
ber,  11)11;  l)y  Katherine  Bingham,  illustrated  in 
January,  ItUti;  “ Photograi)hing  the  Baby,  " l)y  .VIbert 
B.  Niess,  in  .Vpril.  1!)1.>;  by  Norman  Butler,  illustrated. 
I)eceml>er.  l!)l(i;  by  Katherine  Bingham,  in  March. 
1!)17;  Illustrated  Comi)etition,  in  1!)17,  and  by  II.  B. 
Rudolph,  illustrated,  (Ictolter,  1!)18. 

A.  G.  S. — For  finishing  prints  with  a glossy  sur- 
face, a paper  prepared  with  a naturally  glossy 
surface  should  be  employed.  The  most  simple  and 
satisfactory  methoil  to  work  is  as  follows:  The  prints, 
after  fixing  and  washing,  should  be  immersed  in  a form- 
aline-bath— formaline  1 ounce,  water  .5  ounces — for 
two  or  three  minutes,  washed  for  a (piarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  dried.  .V  glass,  celluloid,  or  ferrotype  plate  is 
washecl  and  i)olished  with  a .soft  fabric,  first  rubbing  on 
with  a flannel  a solution  of  ‘•20  grains  of  beeswax  in  I 
ounce  of  turpentine.  The  print  is  soakeil  in  water  until 
thoroughly  limp,  and  then  a lilieral  quantity  of  water  is 
thrown  on  the  polished  plate,  and  the  print  jilaced  face 
downwards  on  the  plate,  care  being  taken  that  there  is 
plenty  of  water  between  the  two  surfaces.  'I’lie  print 
is  next  firmly  S(|ueegeeil  into  contact.  inler|)osing  a 
sheet  of  rubber  I'loth  bet  ween  the  print  and  the  rollei' 
squeegee.  t\'heu  (piite  dr\',  the  print  will  leave  the  jilatc 
very  easily,  ami  its  surface  will  possess  a high  gloss, 
'riiis  surface  is  hard  and  di  irable,  due  to  t he  employ- 
ment of  the  formaline-bath,  but  it  is  well  to  liack  tlie 
ju’int  with  a waterproof  sheet  so  as  to  [irevent  the 
mounlant  from  affecting  the  glaze.  'I'liis  method  has 
jiroved  to  be  etlicient  and  eminently  snecessfni  in 
actual  practice.  'I'liere  are  severid  rnelhoils  that  are 
of  interest  to  amateur  and  professional  phot ogra phei's . 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Review  of  Pittsburgh  Salon 

Alt)iough  we  made  every  possible  effort  to  include 
the  review  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Pittsburgh  Salon  of 
Photography  in  this  issue,  unavoidable  delays  beyond 
our  control  have  caused  the  postponement  of  this 
feature  until  the  June  number.  This  review  will  be 
illustrated  by  a selected  number  of  masterpieces. 


Safe  and  Profitable  Investments 

Photo-Er.v  readers  will  notice  in  this  issue  an  inno- 
vation in  the  magazine’s  advertising-policy,  viz.,  an 
advertisement  of  a dealer  in  high-grade  investment- 
securities. 

With  the  exception  of  the  advertisement  of  a well- 
known  local  bank  of  depo.sit,  the  Publisher  has  ex- 
cluded, heretofore,  advert i.sements  of  a financial  char- 
acter, particularly  the  .sale  of  certain  stocks  and  bonds, 
Ijecause  of  the  responsibility  involved,  and  the  diffi- 
culty to  obtain  positively  reliable  information. 

But  in  view  of  a general  desire  to  invest  money 
advantageously  and  safely,  or  to  speculate  conserva- 
tively but  profitably,  or  to  exchange  good  securities 
for  better  ones,  the  Publisher  of  Photo-Er.v  personally 
solicited  the  advertisement  of  an  absolutely  honorable, 
triKstworthy  and  conscientious  firm — one  whose  deal- 
ings he  can  endorse  with  confidence  ba.sed  upon  personal 
and  highly  satisfactory  results.  The  advertisement 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Success  of  America’s  Pictorial  Annual 

The  first  effort  to  issue  a collection  of  pictures 
illustrating  the  work  of  American  ])hoto-pictorialists, 
has  met  general  success.  The  book  was  favorafJy 
endorsed  in  April  Photo-Er.v  AI.vgazixe,  whose  Pub- 
lisher has  still  a few  copies  left.  Price,  $3.50  each, 
sent  postpaid  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Mexico. 

An  Appreciative  Letter 

MAiiCH  27,  1920. 

I’liOTo-En.v  AIagazine,  Bo.ston,  Mass. 

1 am  going  to  take  the  plunge.  After  .several  years 
of  more  or  Ic.ss  photographic  succe.ss  amateurishly  (?),  I 
am  going  to  choose  to  enter  that  business  as  a profes- 
sion. Photo-Era  Magazi.ne  has  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful — in  fact,  the  most  ijowerful — agent  I have 
known  in  teaching  pliotography — i/ood  ])hotography — 
to  me.  I believe  that  every  one  of  your  readers  will 
join  me  in  the  sentiment  that  Photo-Era  has  grown 
more,  has  advanced  more,  and  has  elevated  itself  more 
than  any  other  ])hotographic  magazine  in  the  United 
States. 

I am  very  certain  that  in  my  future  ])rofessional 
business,  Photo-Era  will  Ije  at  my  lingcr-tii)s  at  all 
times,  as  a reference  book  of  unequaled  (piality.  I 
owe  much  to  FHf)TO-ERA  for  its  invaluable  mines  of 
information. 

Frederick  C.  Davis. 


Editor  Beardsley  Takes  a Vacation 

The  mental  and  physical  demands  made  upon  the 
editors  of  Photo-Era  have  increased  steadily  with  the 
growing  poimlarity  of  the  magazine.  For  many 
month.s,  the  regular  correspondence,  criticism  of 
pictures,  answers  to  queries  as  well  as  the  editorial 
and  mechanical  preparation  of  the  magazine,  have 
entailed  a tremendous  amount  of  hard  work  which 
has  taxed  the  endurance  of  all  concerned.  As  a result 
of  these  arduous  duties,  Mr.  A.  H.  Beardsley,  Assis- 
tant-Editor, is  to  enjoy  a well-earned  rest  of  three 
months  in  the  mountains  of  New'  Hampshire. 


Mr.  Wentworth’s  Pictures 

The  exhibition  of  photographs  by  Bertrand  H. 
Wentworth,  of  Gariliner,  Maine,  which  was  held  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  during  the  la.st  two  weeks  in  March,  proved  to 
be  a source  of  genuine  delight.  In  the  interpretation 
of  atmospheric  effects  and  perspective,  they  represent 
the  la.st  word.  They  afford  pleasure  even  to  the  most 
exacting  art-critics,  for  in  purity  and  beauty  of  tones, 
these  ])ictures  of  mi.st-laden  shore  and  island  rival  the 
finest  efforts  of  the  master-painter.  The  impressive 
scenery  of  rocky  Monhegan  familiar  to  Mr.  Went- 
worth by  long  visits  and  studious  observation,  has 
yielded  up  to  this  artist-])hotographer  all  its  mystery 
and  charm  which,  through  his  expressive  medium  of 
lens  an<l  paper  he  has  translated  into  visions  of  beauty. 

Mr.  VVentworth’s  technical  mastery  is  supreme; 
indeed,  it  seems  as  if  his  pictures  w'ere  spontaneous 
creations.  This  is  true  of  his  shore-views,  and  of  his 
winter-.scene.s — in  the  woods  and  in  the  open.  A view 
of  a patch  of  golden  rod  relieved  against  a subdued 
background  of  evergreens,  of  this  collection,  is  one  of 
many  that  will  live  long  in  the  memory.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  each  of  Mr.  Wentworth’s 
pictures  bore  an  appropriate  and  felicitous  title.  The 
exhibit  consi.sted  of  thirty-six  enlarged  prints  and  had 
been  seen  previously  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Pough- 
keepsie, Newark,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Indianapo- 
lis, Cleveland,  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  and  Chicago. 


What  has  Happened  to  Photo-Era.^ 

Since  last  summer,  the  office  of  Photo-Era  has 
received  a constantly  increasing  number  of  letters  from 
jihoto-dealers  in  this  country,  Canada,  and  elsewhere 
as  follows: 

“Plca.se  change  my  standing  order  for  copies  of 
Photo-Era  from  12  to  2(1  copies;"  “My  order  should 
read  from  now  on  30  cojiies  of  your  tine  magazine 
iii-stead  of  12  as  heretofore;"  “Please  make  our  order 
read  monthly — 40  copies,  and  not  30  copies,  beginning 
with  the  May  i.ssue;"  "You  will  kindly  increase  our  reg- 
ular order  to  2ti  copies  ]ier  month  ’’  (this  from  a dealer 
in  Canada);  “Please  continue  to  send  us  30  copies  a 
month.  The  February  munlier  was  .sold  out  in  two 
days;’’  “We  enclose  cheque  to  pay  for  42  copies  of 
I’hoto-Era  ;i  month  for  one  year  beginning  with  the 


May  number”  (a  Chicago  dealer).  And  thus  it  goes. 
This  entire  page  cotild  he  filled  with  communications 
like  the  above. 

A Threefold  Credit 

R.^rely  has  an  issue  of  Photo-Era  created  so  favor- 
able an  impression  as  the  one  of  April.  Although  the 
illustrated  camera-tour  through  southern  France,  by 
Herbert  B.  Turner,  was  a winning  feature,  it  was  the 
delightfully  artistic  cover  in  grayish  blue  ink  that  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  art-lovers,  including  profes- 
sional artists  who  ijurchased  copies  wherever  they 
were  displayed.  The  entire  allotment  in  Boston  was 
sold  out  in  a few  days. 

The  credit,  then,  is  due  to  Herbert  B.  Turner,  David  J. 
Sheahan,  whose  picture  beautified  the  front-cover,  and 
to  Geo.  H.  Ellis  Co.,  printers  of  Photo-Era. 


Claude  L.  Powers 

It  is  Y-itli  regret  that  we  record  the  death,  on  March 
19.  of  Claude  L.  Powers,  of  Claremont,  N.  H.,  who  was 
held  in  such  high  esteem  by  members  of  the  Pho- 
tographers' Association  of  New  England.  Mr.  Powers 
was  First  Vice-President  of  that  a.s.sociation  several 
times  and  had  always  taken  an  active  and  influential 
part  in  the  association-work.  Moreover,  he  was  one  of 
the  original  organizers  of  the  New  England  Association. 
He  was  the  president  for  IP^O  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Photographers'  Association.  Death  was  due  to  valvu- 
lar heart  trouble.  Mrs.  Powers  and  one  son  survive 
him;  we  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  them  both. 


Reversed  Negatives 

Although  an  article  for  beginners  recently  dealt 
with  the  phenomenon  of  a i)late  or  film  developing  up 
as  a positive  instead  of  a negative,  says  The  Amateur 
Photographer,  we  continue  to  get  specimens  of  s\ich 
results  sent  to  us,  with  expressions  of  surjjrise  at  obtain- 
ing them,  and  with  a recpiest  for  an  explanation. 
Reversal  from  excessive  overexposure  has  long  been 
known;  but  reversal  in  the  case  of  underexposure 
seems  to  be  a comparatively  modern  troulde.  It  is 
most  often  met  when  an  underexposure  is  developed  in 
a full-strength  developer  for  a long  time;  and  is  appar- 
ently due  to  the  unexhausted  developer  in  the  least 
exposed  parts  fogging  the  unexposed  eimdsion  lying 
beneath  the  image.  It  may  occur  with  a film  develoiK'd 
in  complete  darkne.ss  in  a tank;  but  is  umpiestionably 
helped  when  the  develoj)ing  negative  is  exposed  to  an 
unsafe  light.  The  positive  is  too  feelde  and  irregular 
to  be  of  any  service,  so  that  the  only  advice  that  is  of 
vi.se  is  to  take  care  always  to  expose  correctly. 


Dusting  Plates 

Most  of  us  probably  have  got  over  our  desire  to  jilay 
childish  games,  remarks  The  British  Journal Aa\l  let  the 
reader  unbend  for  a while  and  note  a description  of  a 
very  favorite  pastime  of  many  a boy  or  girl,  d'ake  a 
piece  of  glass  about  a foot  long  and  make  a bridge  of 
it  by  supporting  each  end  on  a book,  keeiving  the  glass 
about  an  inch  above  the  table.  Under  the  glass  jHit 
little  paper  figures  cut  out  to  reivresent  men  and  animals. 
Now  if  you  rub  the  glass  vigorously  with  a silk-hand- 
kerchief  these  little  figures  will  jump  from  the  table 
and  cling  to  the  under  side  of  the  glass.  'I'he  reader 
may  ask  what  that  has  to  do  with  iihotography.  Only 


this,  that  the  figures  jump  becau.se  the  glass  has  become 
a form  of  electrified  magnet  by  the  friction,  and  that 
is  just  exactly  what  happens  when  a plate  is  “dusted” 
before  exposure.  We  do  not  rub  it  so  hard,  and  there- 
fore it  does  not  pick  up  big  bits  of  paper;  but  it  will 
pick  up  many  little  bits  of  dust  that  are  always  floating 
in  the  air.  Platemakers  always  send  out  their  plates 
almost  free  of  dust,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  see  that  it 
never  gets  to  them.  The  best  way  to  dislodge  any 
that  there  may  be  is  to  give  the  edge  of  the  plate  a 
smart  rap  on  the  darkroom-bench. 


Window-Portraiture 

The  figure-at-the-window  style  of  portraiture  is  one 
that  has  tempted  photographers  of  all  schools  and  pe- 
riods, and  particularly  those  specializing  in  home-por- 
traiture, says  The  British  Journal.  Of  course,  the  style 
is  notan  easy  one  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lighting  is 
not  under  the  ab.solute  control  of  the  ivhotographer, 
and  also  because  it  is  one  that  tends  to  give  strong 
contrasts.  Much,  however,  may  be  done  to  improve 
matters  by  the  u.se  of  suitable  reflectors  inside  the 
room,  and  even  by  the  aid  of  a magnesium-flash.  The 
chief  fault  to  guard  against  in  window-jvortraiture  is 
underexposure,  which  is  especially  lialvle  to  show 
itself  owing  to  the  subject  generally  having  a long 
scale  between  highlights  and  deep  shadows.  For  this 
reason  also  a well-backed  orthochromatic  plate  is  an 
essential.  A backed  plate  of  the  non-screen  type  will 
reduce  halation-troubles  to  a minimum,  or  a portrait- 
film  may  be  used.  Great  care  must  also  be  taken  not 
to  overdevelop  the  negative.  Most  jvortraits  at  the 
window  that  we  have  seen  have  been  made  from  inside 
the  room;  but  there  is  no  revi.son  why  this  should 
always  be  the  rule.  There  is  no  objection — given 
suitable  surroundings — to  the  portrait  being  made 
from  the  outside.  This  may  often  prove  a better 
point  of  view,  ami  the  technical  difficulties  of  the 
subject  certainly  become  less  formidable  on  this 
account.  Photograivhers  who  are  on  the  lookout  for 
something  distinctive  in  the  way  of  at-home  ])ortraiture 
may  perha])s  find  a hint  in  this  mention  of  the  alter- 
native viewpoint. 

The  Color  of  the  Mount 

Whex  only  a narrow  margin  of  cardboanl  was 
shown  round  a mountv'd  photograph,  the  color  ami 
ileivth  of  tone  did  not  greatly  affect  the  appearance  of 
the  ]>rint,  jvrovideil,  of  course,  that  vivid  colors  were 
not  used.  In  these  days,  when  the  mount  is  usually 
much  greater  in  area  than  the  i)rint.  the  cohjr  and 
depth  need  more  C'areful  consideration,  as  the  common 
Ijractice  of  using  one  tint  of  brown  or  gray  for  all 
prints  often  results  in  spoiling  the  eil'ect  of  the  work. 
'I'liere  are  few  bromide  printers  who  can  guarantee 
goofl  sepi:i  tones  from  every  class  of  negative,  and 
much  may  be  done  to  make  a print  look  its  best  by 
using  a suitable  mounting-paper.  Evcti  with  black 
and  white  i)rints  the  dei)th  of  tone  of  the  mount  must 
be  studied,  as  a tlelicate  ijencil-like  image  may  be 
made  to  ap|iear  washed  out  by  placing  upoti  a dark 
gray  or  brown,  wliii  h wonhl  suit  a.  rich  i)i'int  with 
strong  coidrasts.  A few  j)ieces  of  various  colored 
mount ing-i)a])ers,  and  a piece  of  colorless  glass  to  keep 
the  print  flat,  will  enable  the  most  suitable  tint  to  be 
cho.sen  with  the  minimum  of  trouble.  ,\  narrow  tint 
mounted  under  the  |>rint  sometiTues  helps  to  detach 
the  i)rint  from  the  mount;  but.  as  a general  rule,  such 
tints  are  not  to  be  recommemled,  and  they  are  conse- 
(piently  falling  into  disuse. — Tlw  British  Journal. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  he  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  hooks. 


Photograms  of  the  Year  1919-20.  The  Annual 
Review  of  the  World’s  Pictorial  Photographic  Work, 
Edited  by  F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S.  32  pages 
text,  84  halftone-reproductions.  Price,  paper-covers, 
$2.00.  Postage  according  to  zone.  London;  Iliffe 
& Sons,  Ltd.  New  York:  Tennant  & Ward,  103 
Park  Ave.,  American  Agents. 

Again,  we  greet  the  arrival  of  the  British  inter- 
national annual  of  pictorial  photography.  In  variety 
the  half-tone  reproductions  have  not  been  excelled  by 
any  previous  issue  of  this  deservedly  popular  profluc- 
tion.  Its  cosmopolitan  character  is  obvious,  the  picto- 
rial contributors  being  distributed  as  follows:  United 
States  14,  Australia  7,  Canada  3,  India  3,  Holland  3, 
Spain  2,  Japan  2,  and  Italy,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Egypt,  New  Zealand  and  China,  one  each 
(about  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  84);  the  rest 
are  English.  Although  each  subject  has  positive 
artistic  merit,  the  following  ones  appeal  to  us  more 
strongly  than  others:  The  British  Lion  (frontispiece), 
Reginald  Johnson;  The  Enchanted  Wood,  C.  J.  Mer- 
field;  L’Attente,  Leonard  Misonne;  En  Arcadie  (de- 
sign for  design),  Francis  Jay;  On  the  Seashore,  S.  W. 
Eurrope;  Bruges,  Charles  Jot);  Dancers,  Hugh  Cecil; 
Mexican  Boy,  Louis  Fleckenstein;  Pandora,  A’vonne 
Park;  Looking  Down  (seascape),  W.  J.  Clutterbuck; 
Hills  of  California,  John  Paul  Edwards;  The  Tower, 
Harry  Storm;  The  Blue  Crane,  George  Alexander; 
Gasometers,  Ward  Muir;  Dancing-Study,  Waldemar 
Eide;  A Japanese  Actor,  C.  P.  Crowther;  Firing 
Battery,  Capt.  Wilkins  and  C.  W.  Bostock;  The 
March  of  the  Silhouettes,  C.  W.  Christiansen;  A Study 
in  Line  and  Tone,  Bertram  Park;  Symphony,  J.  E. 
Paton;  The  Little  Boat,  Richard  Polak;  Prades, 
France,  T.  B.  Blow;  Phyllis  and  Crinoline,  Charles 
Borup;  The  Deserted  Mill,  J.  M.  Whiteside;  Wind- 
swept, S.  Ifridgen;  North- We.sterly  Storm,  W.  Truel- 
sen;  Sun-Elecked  Columns,  E.  M.  Pratt;  Ballerina, 
Arthur  E.  Kales;  His  Boy  in  France,  Rudolf  Eicke- 
meyer;  The  End  of  the  Trail,  E.  J.  Mortimer;  Coquette, 
Andrew  Barclay;  Orient,  Gascoigne  Lynde;  The  Stock- 
man,  C.  E.  Wakeford;  On  a Dutch  Canal,  A.  G.  W. 
Reusser;  A Street  in  Old  Cairo,  J.  II.  Coatsworth; 
Ejiilogue,  Edward  Weston,  and  Pierrot  Blanc,  the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

'I'he  text  is  of  unusual  interest  to  the  pictorial 
worker,  in  that  Mr.  Mortimer's  five-])age  editorial, 
Harold  Cazneaux’s  review  of  i>ictorial  activities  in 
Australia,  W.  11.  Porterfield’s  similar  effort  for  America, 
and  H.  B.  Goodwin’s  for  Scandinavia,  as  well  as  E.  C. 
Tilney’s  illuminating  Critical  Causerie  of  eminent 
pictures  of  the  year  1919,  provide  entertaining,  instruc- 
tive and  dependal>le  reading.  J'here  is  also  a complete 
list  of  British  Photographic  Societies  and  Postal 
Camera  Clubs,  together  with  days  of  meetings,  mem- 
bership fees  and  name  and  addre.ss  of  each  secretary 
which  constitutes  a very  valuable  and  much  appre- 
ciated feature  of  this  popular  annual  of  photography. 


Night-Effects  in  Daylight-Pictures 

Many  interesting  photographs  of  outdoor-scenes,  in 
which  the  lighting-effects  closely  resemble  those  that 
we  see  on  moonlight-nights,  have  been  printed  from 
negatives  that  were  exposed  when  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly. 

A writer  in  Kodakery  goes  on  to  say  that,  negatives 
that  will  yield  such  prints  can  be  made  easily  if  the 
sidjject  is  a suitable  one  and  the  light-conditions  are 
right. 

We  think  of  night  as  a period  of  darkness,  and  it  is 
probably  because  of  this  fact  that  a picture  will  not 
adequately  suggest  night  to  us  unless  it  contains  more 
dark  than  light-tones. 

The  deep  shadows  in  a night-scene  are  black,  the 
halftones  quite  dark  and  the  .sky  is  never  as  brightly 
lighted  as  in  the  daytime.  If  a picture  is  to  suggest 
night,  it  must  render  these  tones  as  we  see  them  at 
night;  but  it  should  also,  for  pictorial  effect,  contain 
some  highlights.  These  highlights  should  be  on  the 
landscape  instead  of  in  the  sky,  and  they  can  only  be 
furnished  by  something  that  reflects  light  enough  to 
photograph  white  or  very  light  gray.  Sunlight 
reflected  from  a sheet  of  open  water,  or  from  snow  or 
ice,  will  furnish  these  highlights. 

Sunlight  is  needed  to  give  the  necessary  contrast 
between  the  lightest  and  the  darkest  parts  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  since  the  strongest  lights  are  not  to  be  in  the 
sky  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a filter  for  photographing 
the  subject. 

The  reason  why  a filter  must  be  used  is  because  all 
photographic  films  and  plates  are  more  sen.sitive  to 
blue  and  violet  than  to  any  other  colors,  and  since 
more  of  the  blue-violet  is  reflected  from  the  sky  than 
from  the  landscape  it  is  necessary  to  u.se  a filter  to  cut 
out  the  excess  of  these  colors,  if  we  wish  to  make  a 
strongly-lighted  sky  photograph  dark  enough  to 
obtain  the  effect  needed  to  suggest  a night-scene. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  to  make  such  pictures 
is  one  from  which  more  of  the  dark  than  of  the  light 
side  of  the  subject  can  be  seen,  and  the  best  time  to 
make  them  is  at  that  hour  of  the  day  when  the  greater 
part  of  that  side  of  the  subject  that  is  to  be  photo- 
graphed happens  to  be  in  shadow.  The  noon  hour  is 
as  suitable  as  any  other,  if  the  light-conditions  are 
favorable  at  that  time. 

In  making  such  pictures  we  must  expose  for  the 
strongest  lights  only.  This  will  underexpo.se  the 
shadows,  so  that  they  will  print  black.  If  we  expose 
long  enough  to  record  detail  in  the  sharlows  the  result 
will  be  a day  and  not  a night-effect.  Splendid  results 
have  been  obtained  with  the  K2  Filter  when  exposures 
of  1/25  of  a second,  and,  with  the  Kodak  Color  Filter 
when  exposures  of  1/50  of  a second  were  made,  with 
sto{)  4 on  rectilinear,  or  stop  F/8  on  anastigmat  lenses. 

With  single  lens  cameras  we  would  suggest  an 
ordinary  snapshot — with  a Kodak  Color  Filter  in  front 
of  the  lens.  If  the  pictures  are  made  early  in  the 
morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  exposures  should 
be  from  two  to  four  times  as  long  as  those  stated. 

Distant  land.scapcs  and  all  subjects  that  lack  deep 
shadows  are  wholly  unsuitable  for  the  kind  of  work  we 
have  described.  Typical  night-effects  can  only  be 
obtained  in  daylight-pictures  of  nearby  subjects,  in 
which  plenty  of  dark  tones  can  be  seen. 


Tact 

“Do  show  me  your  print-portfolio,  Mr.  Snappum; 
I always  enjoy  looking  at  your  photographs.  You 
know,  i don’t  know  the  first  thing  about  pictures.’’ 
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CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 

Just  before  leaving  Switzerland,  we  noticed  that  the 
first  new  book  on  ski-ing,  i)iiblished  since  the  war, 
made  its  appearance.  This  is  called  “Cross-Country 
Ski-ing,”  is  written  by  Mr.  Arnold  Lunn  and  published 
by  iMethuen.  Mr.  Lunn,  who  is  an  expert  in  all  ski- 
craft,  is  also  a pioneer  in  the  exciting  and,  what  seems 
to  the  uninitiated,  hazardous  game  of  high  mountain- 
eering on  skis  in  winter.  But  the  interest  of  this  book 
to  our  readers  lies  in  the  photographic  illustrations 
which  are  mostly  made  by  Ilerrn  Geiger,  a profes- 
sional photographer  of  Adelboden,  Switzerland.  Herr 
Geiger,  being  a skier  as  well  as  a photographer,  and 
living  in  the  midst  of  grand  snow-scenery,  has  had 
exceptional  opportunities  to  portray  the  ski-runner  in 
his  proper  surroundings  and,  furthermore — being  an 
artist  at  his  work — has  achieved  some  wonderful  and 
beautiful  results.  To  suggest  movement  in  ski-running 
is  always  difficult;  but  Herr  Geiger  has  surmounted 
the  difficulty  by  selecting  steep  hills  with  mountainous 
backgrounds,  and  taking  his  photographs  with  the  sun 
shining  well  acro,ss  the  tracks.  Even  then,  success  is 
unlikely  unless  the  snow  is  new  and  jiowdery,  and 
there  are  no  old  tracks  in  sight  to  confuse  the  i.ssue. 
One  picture  in  particidar  is  of  exceptional  merit  and 
beauty.  In  this  a steep  hill  is  shown,  flanked  with 
big,  white  clouds — the  certain  sign  of  a clearing  storm 
in  this  country.  From  the  very  top  of  the  hill  to  the 
forefront  of  the  picture,  two  graceful,  single-furrow 
tracks  are  seen,  and  a third  is  actually  being  made  by 
a skier  who,  halfway  flown  the  sh)pe,  and  traveling  at 
great  speed,  is  throwing  high  behind  him  a cloud  of 
“pulver-schnee.”  Xo  ski-ing  picture  that  we  have 
seen  .so  well  represents  the  rhythm,  the  velocity,  and 
yet  serenity  and  beauty  of  the  sport,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  explains  .so  much  that  is  inexplicable  to  tho.se 
who  have  not  hafl  the  opjfortunity  to  .see  ski-ing  at  its 
best.  Only  a focal-plane  shutter,  .set  at  its  fastest, 
can  represent  faithfully  such  a rapidly  nn)ving  subject, 
and  luckily  the  environment  of  such  ])ictures  is  .so 
light — being  high  up  amongst  snow-nnnmtains — that 
even  the  most  rajjid  of  exposures  is  sufficient  to  give 
ample  quality  and  detail  in  the  surrounding  view. 

.ill  the  big  business-houses  seem  to  start  magazines 
flevotefl  either  to  the  ])articular  trade  to  which  they 
belong,  or  to  the  floings  of  the  employees  of  the  firm. 
We  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  paper  calletl 
“Delectalanfl",  issued  by  the  Dclecta  cocoa  peoide; 
and  Lyons,  the  great  caterers,  have  just  started  “The 
Lyons  .Mail,"  in  which  one  may  read  of  the  recreations 
of  their  army  of  wf>rkers.  .Ml  these  house-organs  are 
profusely  illustrated  with  photographs.  Kodak's  “Pro- 
fessional Photographer"  is,  f)f  cf)urse,  of  old  standing  ainl 
has  a position  all  its  own.  But  the  latest  adilition  to  the 
list  comes  from  the  well-known  British  ifhotographic 
firm  of  Houghtons,  Ltd.  of  London  and  Glasgow, 
and  has  as  its  title,  llmi<jhton' h P rofes.tionul  HuUctin. 
It  is  to  be  issued  monthly,  and  the  first  copy  is  dated 
February,  .Messrs.  Houghtf>n  have  eviilently 

realized  that  the  [)rices  of  [fhotographic  materials  at 
present  vary  almost  from  day  to  flay,  and  are  as  fluid 
as  the  exchange  rate  between  the  different  countries. 
Hence  they  have  devised  a method  of  keeping  their 
customers  in  touch  with  current  prices,  which  wouhl 
be  obsolete  before  they  ever  saw  the  light  in  a big 


yearly  price-list.  In  their  introduction,  they  describe 
the  Bulletin  as  “a  sort  of  monthly  traveler  that  gives 
you  the  news  of  what  is  going  on."  It  also  directs 
attention  to  novelties  the  firm  is  introducing,  and  has 
a list  of  current  prices  of  chemicals,  etc.  With  all  the 
uncertainties  of  present-flay  ju'ices,  anfl  the  even 
greater  uncertainty  as  to  whether  it  is  po.ssilfle  to 
procure  the  goods  at  any  price,  there  should  be  room 
for  so  iLseful  and  informative  a little  magazine. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  a rise  in  the  price  of 
British  photographic  plates  since  we  have  been  abroafl. 
The  marter-plate  size  (i}/i  x in.)  which,  years 
ago,  cost  only  one  shilling  a flozen,  is  now  priced  at 
3/G.  The  Imperial  Plate  Company  has  taken  to 
packing  even  so  small  a size  as  3j^  x in.  in  boxes 
of  half  a dozen  jflates.  This  is  quite  an  innovation, 
and  is,  of  course,  the  direct  result  of  high  prices.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  it  makes  the  cost  even  higher  still, 
as  naturally  an  extra  charge  has  to  be  made  on  the 
smaller  quantity.  We  had  occasion  to  order  .some 
plates  while  in  Switzerland,  ami  noticed  that  there 
were  none  but  English  varieties  to  be  had.  When 
discussing  some  ])hotographie  matter  with  the  Swiss 
shop-a.ssistant,  he  proved  his  point  by  an  easy  refer- 
ence to  the  British  Journal  Almanac,  with  which  he 
was  perfectly  familiar.  So  British  photographic  goods, 
at  least  in  Switzerland,  are  to  the  front. 

However  dormant  ])hotographic  energies  are  in  the 
winter,  they  are  sure  to  stir  again  in  the  spring.  .\nd 
it  is  not  only  that  the  light  is  more  encouraging  for 
])hotographic  work,  but  all  kinds  of  things  seem 
possible  with  the  passing  of  winter's  gloom.  The 
Professional  Photographers'  .Vs.sociation  is  taking 
advantage  of  the  rising  of  the  sap  of  jihotograjihic 
energy,  and  has  arranged  to  hohl  a liig  and  important 
Congress  and  Fxhilhtion.  in  .\pril.  During  these  last 
years,  this  dogged  Association  has  just  kejit  its  memliers 
together  and  marked  time;  but  last  year  it  began  its 
activities,  and  this  spring  it  is  gathering  inqietus  to 
become  a jiower  in  the  photographic  world,  anil  is 
being  much  discussed  just  at  present. 

.As  this  Congress  will  take  jilace  in  London,  the 
.Association  has  recognized  the  congested  state  of  our 
capital,  and  has  commi.ssioned  Messrs.  Cook  & Son 
to  find  rooms  for  the  visitors  from  the  provinces. 
Sjiending  a night  in  London,  nowadays,  is  a iiroblem; 
but  on  our  return  through  France,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  French  railway-strike,  we  found  that,  conqiared 
to  Paris,  London  was  uncrowded  and  hosiiitable. 

The  Exhibition,  or  rather  Photographic  Fair  as  it 
is  called,  will  be  held  at  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Hall 
at  Westminster,  and  we  can  write  more  fully  of  this 
after  we  have  seen  it.  The  Congress  will  be  running 
from  April  Ul  to  ami  it  is  intended  by  the  Council 
of  the  Association  to  make  it  the  meeting-place  and 
Parliament  of  professional  jihotograiihers  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  .An  interesting  program  of  lectures  has  been 
arranged  for  four  evenings.  We  are  particularly 
eager  to  hear  Mr.  Herbert  Lambert's  lantern-lecture 
on  Modern  Methods  of  Portraiture.  Mr.  Lamliert 
has  gone  ahead  lately  at  a remarkable  rate,  and  his 
six  exhibits  in  last  year's  Salon  show  that,  in  spite  of 
the  handicap  of  his  professional  work,  he  has  acquired 
{('ontinueil  on  next  jiai/c) 


RECENT  PHOTO- PA  TENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  patent-law  offices  of 
Norman  T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents 
may  be  obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps. 
The  patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  from  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  last  issues  of  which  have  been  disclosed  to 
the  public. 

No.  1,331.092,  Colored  Photographic  Images  and 
Method  of  Producing  the  Same,  issued  to  Jesse  M. 
Blaney,  Verona,  N.  J.,  assignor  by  mesne  assignments 
to  Prisma  Incorporated,  a Corporation  of  Maine. 

Focusing-Finder,  No.  1,331,269,  issued  to  George 
Samuel  Lalin,  Rasunda,  Sweden. 

William  Burton  Westcott,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  has 
been  i.ssued  patent.  No.  1,331,174,  Lens-Mount,  and 
has  assigned  the  same  to  Kalmus,  Com.stock  & Westcott 
Incorporated,  Boston,  Ma.ss.,  a corporation  of  Massa- 
chu.setts. 

No.  1,329,088,  Process  of  Making  Printing-Plates, 
has  been  issued  to  Emil  Lietner,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
assignor  to  Powers  Photo-Engraving  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  a corporation  of  New  York. 

Roll-Film  or  Similar  Camera  for  Color-Photography, 
No.  1,330,535,  has  been  issued  to  Henry  Hess,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  a.ssignor  to  Hess-Ives,  Incorporated,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  a corporation  of  Virginia. 

Augustus  G.  Boxell  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  has  been 
issued  patent.  No.  1,330,235,  for  Recording  Plateholder. 

No.  1,330,400  issued  to  David  A.  Sine,  of  Greece, 
N.  Y.,  for  Camera. 

Reissue  patent.  No.  14,802,  for  Lithographic  Plate 
or  Offset  and  Direct  Printing,  to  Jacob  Grass,  Fulham, 
London,  England. 

Roll-Film,  patent.  No.  1,329,785,  has  been  is.sned  to 
Arthur  W'.  McCurdy  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
(fanada. 

John  H.  Klenck  of  Warren,  Pa.,  has  procured  patent. 
No.  1,329,715,  for  Camera-Shutter. 

No.  1,329,424,  for  Multi])le-Aperture  Shutter,  has 
been  issued  to  Paul  J.  Marks  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  is  a.ssigned  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  N.Ah,  a corporation  of  New  A'ork. 

Subterranean  ('amera,  patent.  No.  1,331,627,  issued 
to  John  B.  Dilts  of  Paul,  Idaho. 

Myron  B.  Gordon  of  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.;  assignor  to 
An.sco  Company,  Binghamton,  N.Aa,  a corporation  of 
the  State  of  New  A’ork;  has  been  granted  jiatent  for 
Automatic  Film-Winding  Camera;  patent.  No.  1,331,- 
848. 

No.  1.331,94!),  Automatic  Film-Winding  (Camera, 
issued  to  Myron  B.  Gordon,  Wilkinsl)urg,  Pa.,  assignor 
to  Ansco  Com])any,  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  a corporation 
of  New  York. 

Film  and  Shutter  Controlling  Device  for  (kimeras. 
Patent,  No.  1,331,852.  Andrew  II.  Roikjer,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

George  J.  Fallesen  and  Waller  L.  Farley  of  Rochester. 
N.  Y'..  a,s,signors  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Roches- 
ter. N.Y'.,  liavc  invented  “A  Roll  and  Fastening  Means 
'I'lierefor.”  Patent,  number  1,332,890. 

.\n  ".\i)paratus  for  Washing  Prints  and  the  Like"’ 


has  been  patented  by  Peter  H.  Waddell  of  Troon, 
Scotland.  Patent,  number  1,332,965. 

Patent,  number  re-issue  14,821,  has  been  issued  to 
Lewis  W.  Chubb,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa.,  on  a “Device 
for  producing  Polar  Oscillograms,”  assignor  to  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

Walter  T.  Oxley  of  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  has  also 
assigned  his  patent  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  N.Yh  His  patent  number  is  1,332,854,  a 
“Photographic  Printing  Machine.” 

Ylax  Handschiegl  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  has 
invented  a “Film  Polishing  Ylachine.”  Patent 
number  is  1,334,655. 

Patent,  number  1,333,041,  has  been  issued  to  Benja- 
min A.  Slocum,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on  a “Photographic 
Shutter.” 

Another  patentee  from  Los  .Yngeles,  California,  is 
Masaji  Horie  who  has  received  patent,  number 
1,333,918,  on  a “Camera  Self-Timer.” 


The  London  Letter 

{Continued  from  the  preceding  page) 

a position  among  the  foremost  pictorial  portraitists 
in  this  country.  In  his  lecture,  he  is  showing  some 
lantern-slides  among  which  are  some  of  our  own  child- 
studies.  We  offered  Ylr.  Lambert  the  loan  of  some 
negatives;  but  he  preferred  to  make  his  slides  from 
the  actual  prints,  and  he  has  promised  us  we  shall  see 
some  of  the  “quality”  that  he  admires  in  our  work 
reproduced  on  the  .screen.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
difficult  experiment,  and  we  greatly  anticipate  seeing 
the  results.  We  shall  probably  have  another  oppor- 
tunity to  see  our  work  on  the  screen  during  the  Con- 
gress, for  Messrs.  Kodak  are  giving  a demonstration 
on  “The  Use  of  Flat  Films  in  Place  of  Glass  Plates” 
on  the  afternoon  of  .Ypril  23.  On  our  recent  trip  to 
Switzerland,  we  carried  nothing  but  these  flat  films  on 
account  of  weight  and  the  relatively  small  space  they 
take  up  compared  with  glass  plates,  and  it  will  be 
amusing  to  see  these  Swiss  scenes  reproduced  in 
London. 

.Ymongst  the  many  other  attractions,  there  will  be  a 
public  exhibition  of  photographs  illustrating  the 
[iresent  position  of  professional  photography  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Mr.  R.  N.  Speaight,  the  well- 
known  professional  child-photographer,  of  New  Bond 
Street,  has  this  section  in  hand,  and  it  is  sure  to  be 
full  of  interest  to  amateurs  as  well  as  to  the  trade. 


Every  Editor  Has  His  Troubles 
He  called  his  typi.st  to  his  office.  “Miss  Key  tap,  you 
dress  neatly  and  you  have  a well  modulated  voice.  I 
might  add  that  your  deiiortment  is  also  above  reproach.” 
“Y’ou  shouldn't  jiay  me  so  many  compliments.” 

“I  only  want  to  jnit  you  in  a cheerful  frame  of  mind 
before  taking  up  the  matter  of  your  spelling  and 
punctuation." — Bouton  Globe. 
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C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Company  Sold 

The  German  ownership  of  tlie  C.  P.  Goerz  American 
Optical  Company  consisting  of  549  shares  of  its  com- 
mon stock  out  of  a total  of  600  shares,  together  with 
all  its  photographic  patents,  tradenames  and  other 
valuable  concessions,  was  sold  by  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian  on  March  5,  19^20,  to  a syndicate  of  Boston 
financiers,  composed  mainly  of  members  of  two 
important  banking-houses. 

The  office  and  factory  of  the  company  will  continue 
to  be  maintained  as  previou.sly  at  317  East  34th  Street, 
New  York  City,  and  the  company  proposes  to  con- 
tinue the  manufacture  of  photographic  lenses  of  the 
highest  quality,  as  an  American  enterin-ise  entirely. 

A force  of  highly  skilled  workers,  together  with  the 
same  supervising  staff  of  experts  with  their  many 
years  of  practical  experience  in  the  making  of  anastig- 
mat  lenses,  and  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Fred 
Schmid  who  has  been  connected  with  the  company  in 
executive  j)ositions  for  twenty  years,  will  give  full 
assurance  that  the  Standard  of  Quality  of  the  celebrated 
Goerz  Lenses  will  be  fully  maintained. 

The  demand  for  Goerz  lenses  continues  to  be  very 
strong,  and  the  j>resent  facilities  of  the  factory  are 
taxed  considerably  to  meet  the  urgent  demand.  The 
company  has  lately  succeeded,  however,  in  furnishing 
the  well-known  Goerz  Dagor,  Dogmar  and  Ilypar 
lenses  in  fairly  good  quantities,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  volume  of  jiroduction  of  the  many 
different  types  of  lenses  will  soon  be  greatly  increased. 
The  prospects  of  a healthy  growth  of  the  company 
seem  very  bright,  and  we  may  look  forward  to  an 
increased  activity  of  the  company  in  the  near  future. 

Portrait-Lenses  Wanted 

The  a.  T.  Thompson  and  Company.  15  Tremont 
Place,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  in  need  of  portrait-  ami  i>ro- 
jection- lenses  as  announced  in  the  advertising-pages  of 
this  issue.  We  understand  that  this  company  is  will- 
ing to  pay  a high  cash  price  for  lenses  that  are  in  good 
order  and  that  meet  iirojection-reqnirements.  Pho- 
tographers should  avail  themselves  of  this  excellent 
oi>i)ortunity  to  dispose  of  their  unused  lenses. 

A New  Camera  Exchange 

E are  informed  by  Mr.  Benjamin  (.'himberotf, 
manager  of  the  Camera  Exchange.  120  South  State 
Street,  Room  70,  Chicago,  that  this  new  mail-order 
camera-hou.se  specializes  in  high-grade  used  a])|)aratus. 
E(|uipments  of  every  de.scription  are  bought,  .sold  and 
exchanged.  Every  camera  and  lens  is  guaranteed 
and  is  sold  under  a ten-day  free-trial  guaranty.  .V 
new  bargain-list — just  issued — should  be  in  the  hands 
of  interested  camera-users.  Plvery  interested  camera- 
user  should  have  a cojjy. 

Madeline  Moves  to  Broadway 

For  .several  years,  the  well-known  importer, 
Madeline,  has  l)een  situated  at  503  Fifth  ,\venue. 
New  York  ( ’ity.  Increased  business  has  made  a change 


necessary,  and  Mr.  Madeline's  new  quarters  will  be 
at  1416  Broadway,  opposite  the  Metroi>olitan  Opera 
House.  A complete  line  of  high-grade  apparatus 
may  be  insiiected  and  is  always  kept  in  stock. 


Autochromes  More  Popular  Than  Ever 

No  method  of  color-photography  is  more  popular 
than  the  well-known  Autochrome  proce.ss.  We  learn 
from  Mr.  R.  J.  Fdtzsimons,  75  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City — importer  of  the  famous  Lumiewe  products 
— that  he  is  now  able  to  till  all  orders  i)romptly.  In 
addition  to  ,\utochrome  j)lates,  Mr.  F'itzsimons  carries 
a complete  line  of  Richard  Yerascopes,  Glyphoscopes, 
Taxiphotes,  Stereo.sco]>es  and  all  Stereoscojiic  Materials. 
Corre.spondence  is  solicited  and  will  receive  prompt 
attention. 

Devoe  & Raynolds  Company 

OxE  of  the  oldest  manufacturers  of  paints,  i»igmcnts 
and  colors,  in  the  United  States  is  the  well-known 
firm  of  Devoe  & Raynolds  Conq)any,  tOt  Fhilton 
Street,  New  York  City.  This  conqjany  was  founded 
in  1754  and  its  products  have  achieved  a wide.si)read 
reputation  for  excellence.  Devoe's  Photo-Oil-t'olors 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  amateur 
and  iwofessional  photographers. 

An  Explicit  Announcement 

A XEWSIWPEK  in  the  middle  west  contained  the 
following  carefully  prepared  annonucemeut  of  a local 
photo-finisher; 

I’-VSTE  THIS  IX  YOUR  11  AT 

As  I am  working  for  Mr.  C.  K.  Schantz,  1 will  not 
lie  at  home  in  the  day  time  exce]>t  on  Sunday.  If  the 
shade  on  the  front  door  is  down  I am  not  at  home,  if 
the  shade  is  raised  1 am  at  home,  and  you  may  come  in 
and  welcome.  I’er.sons  in  the  country  wishing  to  have 
films  develojicd  or  jiictures  made  may  leave  them  at 
Boshart  Bros,  store  if  I am  not  at  home.  I will  be  in 
town  every  evening  at  (i  o'clock.  Any  one  wishing 
work  done  may  call  after  that  hour.  When  yon  open 
the  door  a bell  will  ring.  If  I do  not  come  in  at  once 
yon  will  know  1 am  busy  in  the  darkroom  and  cannot 
leave  my  work.  Meanwhile  be  seated.  I will  be  in  in 
a few  minutes.  Parties  wishing  to  call  me  in  regard 
to  work  will  please  call  No.  190  between  7 and  1 I I'.M. 
.\fter  that  time  I will  jirobalily  not  hear  the  ])hone  and 
have  nobody  to  wake  me  up.  ,\n<lrew  Schantz.  Way- 
land  Kodak  Finisher. 


A Soft  Focus  Tale 

“I  don't  know  Avhether  I like  these  pictures  or  not," 
.said  the  young  woman.  " They  seem  rather  indistinct." 

“But  yon  must  remember,  madam,"  .said  the  wily 
])hof ographer,  “that  your  face  is  not  at  all  plain.  " 
She  took  the  prints. 
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M^ork  of  Reference 
and  Art-Album 

in  one  volume.  That  is  what  the  new  catalog  of 

Bausch  Lomb 
Anastigmat  Lenses 

amounts  to.  Just  from  the  press,  with  new  illustrations 
throughout,  it  will  excite  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of 
artistic  printing  and  book-making.  It  is  also  significant 
as  the  first  complete  catalog  of  this  line  which  we  have 
been  able  to  publish  since  before  the  war. 

The  publication  contains  a fund  of  technical  and  practical 
information  regarding  photographic  terms,  optical  proper- 
ties of  lenses,  advice  as  to  the  most  suital)le  lens-equipment 
for  the  various  types  of  photography,  and  a liberal  assort- 
ment of  specimen  photographic  reproductions. 

Then  there  are  complete  descriptions,  illustrations  and 
latest  prices  of  our  famous  Tessar  Ic  and  lib  lenses  for 
reflecting-  and  hand-cameras,  respectively,  our  Protar  Con- 
vertible Series  for  all-around  photography  and  our  Series 
IV  and  V for  wide-angle  work — also  our  new  Process 
Anastigmat  for  both  black-and-white  and  color-work, 
presented  here  for  the  first  time,  our  Telephoto-Attach- 
ment and  other  accessories. 

BAUSCH  & LOMB  OPTICAL  CO. 

622  ST.  PAUL  STREET,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON 

Leading  America?!  makers  of  Photographic  Lenses,  Microscopes, 

Projection- Apparatus  (Balopticons),  Ophthalmic  Lenses  and  Instruments. 
Phntomicrographic  Apparatus,  Range-Finders  and  Gun-Sights  for  Army  and  Nary, 
Searchlight  Reflectors,  Stereo-Prism  Binoculars,  Magnifiers  and  other  high-grade  Optical  Products. 


Photo-Kha  the  I51ue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 
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The  1920  Pittsburgh  Salon 

M.  C.  RYPINSKI 


HAT  are  the  tendencies  of  the  19'20 
Pittsbnrgli  Salon?  To  this  tpies- 
tion  the  writer  of  tliis  article  ad- 
dressed himself  in  attcmjtting  to 
bring  to  the  readers  of  the  Photo- 
Era  a helpfid  view  of  this  iinitortant  ])ictorial 
event. 

Portraits  and  fignre-st tidies  predominate  with 
a sprinkling  of  still-life  and  jiastoral  subjects. 
The  straining  after  immensity,  after  orientalism 
and  heathen  mytliological  effects  is  hajtpily 
diminishing  anti  simple,  pure  and  beantifnl  con- 
cepts are  taking  their  place.  This  is  a sign  of 
growth  and  development — the  development  of 
real  art,  and  it  promises  mnch  in  the  way  of  the 
recognition  of  pictorial  photogra|ihy  as  filling  a 
real  jtlace  in  the  graphic  arts.  Pictorial  j)ho- 
tography,  in  order  to  be  properly  recognized, 
mnst  establisli  itself  as  nsefnl  in  decoration  and 
its  masteriiieces  mnst  flefy  time  as  do  those  of 
the  school  of  painting. 

A hopefid  and  significant  feature  of  the  Seventh 
Pittsburgh  Salon  is  the  nmisnal  number  of  pict- 
nres  which  have  been  sold  to  the  public.  W hen 
one  is  able  to  make  a picture  for  which  some 
one  else  is  willing  to  pay  a substaidial  stun  to 
hang  in  his  home,  then  it  must  be  saitl  of  such  a 
pictorial  pluffograjhier  that  he  is  a recognized 
artist. 

It  is  hardly  just  to  attempt,  in  a fc\\'  words, 
t(j  ijresent  aflequatcly  a detailed  review  f>f  tlic 
Seventh  Pittsburgh  Salon;  but  the  Editor  is 
insistent,  so  here  goes. 

d'he  battlefields  of  France  whicli  now  seem 
things  of  the  distiint  j>ast  arc  brought  back 
\ividly  to  mind  liy  Fred  .Vrchcr's  fi\’c  pictures 
of  that  sunny  clime,  although  Ids  asj)cct  of 
France  is  necessarily  somber.  Elizabeth  K. 
-Vilen  of  Aloorcstown,  X..J..  shows  a lovely  bit 
of  woodlaml-interior  with  suidight  and  shadow. 
Air.  riiristiansen  of  Chicago  in  two  of  his  four 
])ictures,  namely  “Creation”  and  “The  Alajestx 


of  Pico  Heights,”  evidences  a distinct  falling 
away  from  the  impressionistic  school  and  a trend 
toward  naturalism.  Wayne  Albee  of  Seattle,  a 
new  contributor  to  the  Pittsburgh  Salon,  is  a 
worker  of  promise.  His  “The  Harbor"  is  very 
nicely  done;  but  his  other  four  ])ictures  are  bet- 
ter in  eoneej)t  and  teehni(|ue  than  in  setting. 
Win.  A.  Aleoek  of  New'  A'ork  has  two  exteriors 
made  at  night  wdiieh  are  excellent  in  jioetic  feel- 
ing. A decorative  bird-study,  “The  White 
F^gret,”  liy  George  Alexander  of  Chicago,  is  a 
striking  gum  well  handled  through  a wide  range 
of  tones  and  distinctively  Japanese  in  feeling. 

Snow  in  all  its  soft,  white  mantling  simiilicity 
is  beautifully  portrayed  in  .lolin  Wallace  Gillies' 
“Winter.”  .Vetion  and  feeling  mark  the  jiict- 
urc  “Street  Alenders”  by  G.  M.  Allen  of  Port- 
land, Ore.  “Winter  on  the  F'arm,”  by  C.  J. 
Crary  of  Warren,  Pa.,  shows  an  unusual  grasp  of 
comjiosition  and  ])attern  He  succeeds  in  trans- 
forming a bleak  lonely  landscajie  into  a picture 
of  decorative  beauty.  Air.  F\  Bauer,  of  San 
Francisco,  depicts  the  female  figure  with  grace 
and  jioetie  feeling  in  three  of  his  six  studies.  His 
"Benediction  of  Night,”  a dyed  jiriid  in  green- 
ish blue,  is  ^•ery  well  rendered.  "A'outh  and 
Industry,”  by  Chas.  Iv.  .Vrclu'r  of  Pittsburgh,  is 
a juxtaiioscd  study,  as  its  title  indicated,  of  the 
duo-buoyant  youth  and  throbbing  industry. 
”.V  Corner  of  the  Ihdace  of  Fine  -Vrts,"  by  P. 
Douglas  .Vudersou  of  San  Francisco,  is  worthy  of 
mention,  but  would  have  been  impro\'cd  by  ren- 
ilering  the  sky  in  lower  key.  .V  bright  bit  of 
landscajie  is  “Summertime, " by  Da\i<l  W. 
Boniiar  of  Buffalo. 

.lohn  Paul  Edwards  is  rcju'escutcd  by  four 
interesting  studies  as  follows:  "On  the  Dunes 

at  Cannd”  is  delicate  in  texture  and  tecliug. 
but  lacks  consistency  in  its  planes  and  has  a. 
weak  foreground.  “A  Cyfircss  of  Monterey”  is 
strong  and  \irilc.  The  pastoral  “Vallc\’  of 
Carmel"  is  a dclightfnl  dcjiarturc  from  his  usual 
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vein.  “The  Fallen  Hrutlier,”  depicting  two 
cypress  trees  by  the  sea,  one  fallen  against  the 
other,  is  excellent  in  feeling  and  treatment. 
“Sunshine  and  Ripples,”  a beaiitifid  child-study 
by  A.  I).  Brittiugham  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has 
a distinct  appeal.  A.  1).  Chaffee,  tlie  inimitable 
worker  in  Itromoil,  is  re])resented  by  five  prints. 
In  “Salers,  Cantal"  and  “ iVIiinstereifel.  Rhein- 
land” is  i)ortrayed  shade  in  mass  in  distinctive 
com])elling  fashion,  ami  “Le  Buy,  Haute  Loire," 
overwhelms  one  with  its  masterful  techuiciue  and 
comj)()sition.  Chaffee,  in  newer,  lighter  vein  is 
revealed  in  the  water-scene,  “Bol])ero,  Cornwall, 
Early  Morning,”  and  the  seascaj)e,  “ Bort-en- 
Bessin,  Normandy,"  is  charndngly  and  faithfully 
recorded,  Edgar  R.  ('ate,  of  Bittsl)iirgh,  in  his 
“Cofferdam,"  has  succeeded  in  reducing  an 
unusually  comj)licated  subject  to  a ])icture  of 
interest  and  vitality.  R.  M.  Coit's  two  gum- 
juints,  “Eisliermcn’s  Huts,”  and  “Noauk,  Con- 
necticut,” are  very  ])leasiug  in  comi)osition,  but 
a trifle  hea\y  iti  treatment. 


Louis  Eleckeustein,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  five 
])rints — four  of  them  typical  Eleckeustein  fig- 
ures. One  likes  “The  Girl  from  Delhi”  and 
“BetliBeri."  Bortraiture — chaste  and  classic — 
is  Alice  Boughton's  forte.  She  has  four  prints, 
all  excellent.  Dwight  A.  Davis'  “Still-Life”  is 
idcely  l)alanced  and  illustrative.  Mrs.  Cliarles 
Hayden  of  Catonsville,  i\ld.,  is  a worker  of 
((uiet,  delicate  feeling.  Her  “River”  is  an  e.x- 
(|uisite  bit.  “Eveiuiig,”  a gum  by  Thomas  M. 
Jarrett,  of  Bittsburgh,  reveals  a new  worker  of 
])rondse.  The  spirit  of  Bittsl)urgh’s  chief  indus- 
try is  feelingly  portrayed  in  two  j)rints  by  Mr. 
Gillilau.  Jw)uis  A.  Goetz  of  Berkeley  is  a con- 
sistent contributor  to  the  Salon.  His  “Nebula" 
is  a graceful,  but  somewhat  meauingless  nude. 
(L  Buell  and  Hebe  Hollister,  Corning,  N.Y., 
have  two  large  prints  nicely  executed,  one  an 
interesting  marine  and  the  other  a study  of  two 
children  bending  over  a fountain.  “The  Sun- 
lit Window,”  l)y  O.  E.  Fischer  of  Detroit,  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  but  excellent. 
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Hu]jcrt  S.  lA)Vpjuy  inastert'ully  jiortrays  mist 
and  inilitaiA'  movement  at  dawn  in  "JJetween 
tlie  Lines.”  “U'lie  Ad  venturer, ” by  F.  O. 
Lil)by,  is  epic  and  liercnianean,  but  tlie  little 
sailing-ves.sel  is  almost  lost  in  the  vista.  "Fifty 
"i'ears,”  a contrast  of  building  architecture,  one 
of  Frederick  Frittita's  fi\e  jnints,  is  interesting 
and  decorali\e. 

.Vrthnr  F,  Kales,  of  I,.os  Angeles,  never  fails 
to  ])lease  in  ex])ressing  ilelicate  grace  and  action. 
His  four  jirints,  "Ballerina,"  "Finale,"  "In  the 
Tem|)le  of  the  Sun"  and  "Frieze,"  are  among 
the  best  in  the  Salon.  A fine  character-study  is 
"Micky,"  b\-  Arthur  S.  Little,  of  J.os  -Vngeles, 
iVIargrethe  iVIalher  essays  two  charminglx'  deco- 
rati^'e  bits  of  still-life,  " Black  .Vcacia " ami 
" Pointed  Pines,"  and  ti\ o fignre-stndies.  "(daire” 
and  "Fngenia  Bnyko,"  all  (if  which  are  in  her 
usual  s|)lendid  \ein.  "An  Adobe  in  California,” 
l)A'  Oscar  Manrei-,  is  worlh.\-  of  mention.  ,\lex- 
aiider  P.  Milne,  of  New  ^ Ork,  a worker  superb 


in  technicjne  and  rendering  on  tonal  quality,  is 
represented  l>y  four  figures  and  two  compositions 
in  still-life.  Friend  Porterfield  is  represented  by 
six  jirints,  some  unmistakably  Porterfieldian. 
One  is  in  some  doubt  as  to  whether  continued 
expression  of  nnmistakable  individuality  does 
not  denote  genius  in  "Statn  Quo.”  These  last 
remarks  do  not  apjily  to  his  "Vista  of  Lake  and 
Hill,”  which  is  beautifully  expressive.  "iMount 
Olymiuis,”  by  I>.  \.  OLseu,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  is 
a striking  and  brilliant  snow-vista.  His  "Daugh- 
ter of  Omar”  is  also  worthy  of  mention. 
'VLabour,"  by  Peter  G.  Petridis,  of  Detroit,  re- 
veals a beginner  of  much  jiromise.  “Still-Life," 
by  L\  nn  d'.  Morgan,  New  York,  deserves  notice, 
E.  iM.  Pratt,  of  Los  -Vngeles,  has  an  interest- 
ing decorative  iirint,  "City  Beyond.”  Bemick 
Xeeson  has  fi^•e  good  ])rints.  two  of  which  are 
still-life  carbons  of  s])lendid  quality'.  Dr.  Jae- 
gcr's  two  marines  are  excellent,  though  small 
for  exhibit  ion-|)nr|)oses.  Two  .soft  and  iileasing 
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cliild-iJortrait.?  are  “John”  and  “Elinore,"  l)V 
Helen  Lolunann  of  New  ^ ork.  “*Vlone,”  a 
lieautifnlly  poetic  carbon  by  II.  W.  Schonewolf, 
of  Buffalo,  i.s  one  of  the  best  pictures. 

Mr.  John  H.  Stocksdale,  of  Baltimore,  shows 
us  four  examples  of  his  work.  Comiiosition  and 
treatment  are  excellent.  Dr.  Ruzicka  surpasses 
one  of  his  1919  Salon  efforts  in  his  "Tenpile  of 
Commerce" — a very  beautiful  architectural 
study.  Thos.  0.  Sheckell’s  two  jirints,  "Sentinels 
of  Night"  and  “Foothills  of  the  Wasatch,”  arc 
feelingly  executed.  Ford  Sterling  continues  to 
demonstrate  genius  and  growth  in  his  six  prints, 
“Stairway  to  Romance.”  “Muse.”  “Vamiiire,” 
“Temjile  Dancer,”  “ In  Shadowlaml,”  and  "Prin- 
cess of  Ojira.”  The  last  two  show  a new  trend 
in  his  work — toward  the  simjile  and  natural. 

Prom  Jhigland  we  have  three  fine  prints  in 
carbon,  the  work  of  H.  Y.  Siimmons.  “Rijic 
I'nto  Harvest”  has  a decided  feeling  of  Millet, 
and  is  his  best.  The  force  and  breadth  of  the 
picture  are  impressive  to  a degree  that  one  does 


not,  for  .some  time,  if  at  all,  consider  the  means 
-the  brains  and  the  skill  that  ga\e  it  ]>icto- 
rial  Aalue.  Karl  Taussig,  of  New  York,  has 
in  his  portraits.  "Counselor  L."  and  "Daniel.” 
two  S])lendid  character-studies  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. Edward  Weston's  interesting  pictures. 
"Silhouette"  and  "Margrethc  Mather,”  are 
ty])ically  'Weston.  One  of  the  best  tilings  that 
untiring  worker  N.  S.  Wooldridge  has  shown 
recently  is  the  woodland-sciuie.  " Bird-iM  iisic.” 
He  has  three  others  to  his  credit,  all  of  which  are 
carbons.  “Gnarled,”  by  Ernest  Williams,  of 
Eos  Angeles,  is  ver>-  beautiful  in  tonal  quality; 
the  composition  shows  at  once  the  war  of  the 
('lements  and  the  jieace  of  (‘\-ening — conflicting. 
"De  Profundis,”  by  Otis  Williams,  of  Eos  .\n- 
geles,  is  decorative,  well-composeil  and  exceed- 
ingly interesting. 

.V  few  of  the  regular  contributors  are  missing 
this  season,  owing  to  the  unsettled  conditions  of 
the  time  through  which  we  are  jiassing.  Some 
are  rejiorted  in  foreign  lands,  others  soioiirning 
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in  distant  parts  of  our  country  for  recreation  and 
recuijeration.  We  will  look  forward  with  ])leas- 
ure  to  having  them  back  with  us  next  year.  The 
interest  shown  has  been  greater  than  ever  this 
year.  The  daily  attendance  has  also  been  large, 
including  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  daily  press  printed  comj)limentar>’  notices, 
one  of  which,  by  The  Pittshurgh  Sun,  is  reprinted 
herewith. 

“That  photography  is  entitled  to  considera- 
tion as  a fine  art  is  evidenced  by  the  character  of 
the  prints  hung  in  the  .salon  Mhich  the  Academy 
of  Science  and  Art  is  holding  in  the  Carnegie 
Institute.  Important  as  are  the  mechanical 


is  revealed  in  the  Pittsburgh  Salon.  Sharpness 
of  definition  can  be  avoided  through  what  is 
known  as  ‘soft  focus’;  and  even  from  sharp 
negatives  diffusion,  or  a softening  of  the  lines, 
is  obtainable  through  the  new  process  of  printing. 

“Photograj)hy  is  only  in  its  infancy.  The 
strides  forward  are  earnest  of  what  may  be 
expected  in  the  future.  The  standardized 
lightings  with  which  all  portraits  were  made 
a few  years  ago  are  already  a thing  of  the 
past,  found  only  in  the  cheap  postcard-studios. 
Motion-pictures,  which  are  photographs  pro- 
jected on  a screen  in  quick  succession,  show 
constant  development  in  the  art.  It  is  notable 
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processes  imoheil  in  the  making  of  these  pict- 
ures, it  is  apjiareiit  that  however  skilful  one  may 
be  ill  exposing  and  developing  the  jilate  and 
printing  the  photograph,  something  additional 
is  needed  to  win  a placi'  in  the  Pittsburgh  Salon. 
The  jirinie  essential  is  an  artistic  sense,  which 
finds  cxjn’cssion  in  the  selection  of  the  subject, 
the  arrangement,  com])osition  and  lialauce. 

“One  lias  heard  paintings  criticized  on  the 
ground  that  the  painter's  eye  was  like  a lens  and 
that  every  tiling  within  its  sco])c  was  depicted  on 
the  canvas  with  too  much  exactness  of  detail, 
leaving  nothing  to  the  imagination,  d'he  op- 
liosite  trend  is  found  in  the  work  of  tlie  imjires- 
sionist  school,  more  esjiecially  in  the  extreme 
exanqiles  of  futurism,  d'hat  the  jiliotograph  as 
well  as  the  iiainting  is  adaiitcd  to  imiiressionism 


that  six  of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
jihotographs  found  worthy  of  being  exliibited  in 
the  local  salon  are  the  work  of  a popular  comedian 
of  the  ‘movies.’ 

“The  widespread  interest  in  motion-pictures  is 
making  the  jieople  appreciative  of  the  artistic  in 
Iihotographs.  This  will  tend  to  promote  good 
taste  ill  the  judgment  of  still  pictures  such  as  are 
dis})layed  in  the  Carnegie  art-galleries.  Pitts- 
burgh's annual  Salon  of  Photography  is  the  best 
ill  the  country,  the  one  held  at  Los  Angeles  being 
the  only  other  one  that  ajiiiroaches  ours  in  merit. 
'J'he  exhibition  rcHects  credit  on  the  city.  It 
should  be  visited  by  those  who  apiircciate  art 
as  well  as  those  interested  in  the  jirogress  made 
by  ])hotography.  The  .Veademy  of  Science  and 
;\rt  is  to  be  congratulated.’’ 
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LTHOUGH  most  of  our  roaders  can 
decide  for  themselves  tlic  personal 
need  of  a camera  of  the  reflecting 
type,  there  are  still  many  who, 
attracted  by  the  apparent  ease 
with  which  this  style  of  camera  is  operated,  wish 
to  own  one,  but  hesitate  to  make  the  plunge.  Such 
workers  will  be  interested  to  read  the  following 
impartial  sketch  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  reflectiug-cameras,  by  “Theta”  in 
The  Amateur  Photographer.  It  may  enable  an 
intending  purchaser  to  decide  whether  the 
reflect ing-camera  or  one  of  another  type  woidd 
best  meet  his  particular  requirements. 

No  other  camera  can  compare  with  one  of  the 
reflex-type  for  dealing  with  certain  classes  of 
subjects;  and  wherever  it  is  imjjortant  to  focus 
accurately,  and  yet  to  obtain  the  other  ailvan- 
tages  of  a hand-camera,  the  reflex  is  essential. 
For  exainjile,  when  a very  rapid  lens  is  to  be 
useil,  especially  if  it  is  one  of  long  focus,  focusing 
by  scale  breaks  down.  It  is  not  that  we  may 
not  be  able  to  estimate  the  distance  of  some  part 
of  the  subject,  or  that  we  cannot  set  the  scale 
correctly  to  that  distance — it  is  that  when  we 
are  working  with  such  instruments  this  is  not 
sufficient.  The  whole  of  the  subject  does  not 
lie  in  one  plane;  we  have  to  focus  o as  to  get  the 
best  general  effect,  and  whenever  this  has  to  be 
done,  there  is  no  help  for  it,  we  must  actually 
see  the  image  on  the  grounilglass.  and  adjust  the 
focus  accordingly.  This  is  where  the  reflex  is  so 
valuable — possessing,  as  it  docs,  ipialities  which 
it  shares  with  the  trii)od-cainera,  alone. 

In  j)hotograi)hy.  however,  we  can  get  no 
advantage  without  having  to  ])ay  for  it  in  some 
way,  and  not  in  money  onl\’.  The  reflex  is 
necessarily  expensive;  it  is  also  bulky,  heavy, 
aiul  has  other  limitations.  IVith  a very  short- 
focus  lens,  it  ma>'  i)c  imijossible  to  get  the  lens 
near  enough  to  the  plate  without  fouling  the 
mirror-mechanism;  the  extent  to  which  the 
rising-front  can  be  utilized  is  often  unavoidably 
limited;  with  lenses  of  long  focus  and  re(|uiring 
long  extension,  the  whole  of  the  image  may  not 
be  seen  on  the  groundglass  or  the  mirror-fitting 
may  cut  off  some  of  it  from  the  plate;  finall.w 
with  most  jjatterns  one  is  almost  com})elle(l  to 
work  with  the  lens  at  about  the  level  of  the 


waist,  thus  getting  a viewj)oiid  which,  for  some 
subjects,  is  very  cviilently  too  low.  It  is  only 
fair  to  mention  that,  as  far  as  this  last  i)oiut  is 
concerned,  the  reflex  does  not  staml  alone: 
most  hand-cameras  are  used  at  too  low  a.  level. 
The  direct -vision  fiufler,  by  comjx'lling  the 


photographer  to  hold  iq)  his  camera  t(j  his  eye. 
does  a very  useful  work  in  this  conuectiou. 

The  reflex-camera  is  rightly  regarde<l  as  the 
instrument  par  e.reelleuce  for  tlu>  serious  worker. 
.Vs  a friend  remarked  in  our  hearing.  “You're 
Ixnind  to  l)e  serious  when  you  have  to  haid  about 
a great  heavy  box  of  tricks  with  half-a-d(^zen 
doid)le-backs.“ 

The  first  and  greatest  advantage  it  gi\  es  is  the 
power  to  arrange  the  subject  on  the  focusiiig- 
screen  while  viewing  it  the  right  way  u]).  Even 
the  trii>od-camera  does  not  give  us  this. 

Then  there  is  the  jjower  to  focus  and  see  the 
effect  of  each  movement  of  the  focusiug-screw; 
this  the  reflex  shares  with  the  trii)od-camera. 
Differential  focusing,  if  it  is  to  be  anything  but 
mere  haphazard  guesswork,  must  be  done  in  this 
way,  and  no  other;  it  is  not  ])ossible  to  do  it  with 
a focusiiig-scale  alone.  One  must  remember 
that  it  not  only  involves  the  exercise  of  careful 
judgment  as  to  the  exact  ])ositiou  of  the  focusing; 
but,  in  most  cases,  judgment  in  selecting  the 
l>artieular  ojjeuiug  of  the  lens  which  will  give  the 
effect  that  is  wanted. 

Many  who  have  not  used  a reflex  would  give, 
as  one  of  its  advantages,  the  ]>ower  to  focus  up 
to  the  very  moment  of  exposure;  but  when  one 
comes  to  work  with  it.  this  is  soon  foiiml  to  have 
its  limits.  The  focusing  can  be  done  uj)  to  a 
much  later  jjoiiit  than  with  a f rii)od-camera,  as 
the  time  of  setting  the  shutter,  removing  the 
groundglass,  insert iug  the  ])lateholder.  and  draw- 
ing its  slide,  are  all  saved;  but  if  a successful 
Ijicture  of  a rai)idly  Tiioving  object  is  to  Ih'  made, 
it  <loes  not  do  to  defer  the  focusing  until  the 
latest  second.  When  that  point  is  reached,  it  is 
essential  that  all  one's  attention  shall  be  concen- 
tratc(l  ui)on  the  finder,  so  as  to  be  able  to  liberate 
the  shutter  at  just  the  right  instant;  and  any 
attempt  to  combine  this  with  focusing  will 
almost  surel\  mean  failure.  'I'he  reflex  in  this 
has  a great  pull,  it  is  true,  but  it  docs  not  do  to 
owrest imate  it;  and  the  usual  plan  followed  by 
the  reflex-worker  is  to  focus  on  some  |)i'c-detei-- 
miiu'd  [)oint  which  the  mo\  ing  object  will  reach 
and,  when  it  does  reach  it,  to  liberate  the  shutter. 

hen  using  an.\'  rellex-camei'a  for  the  first 
time,  the  photographer  is  bound  to  find  the 
shutter  yevy  noisy.  Some  of  the  bcantifnll,\ 
made  dia])hragni-shnttcrs  fitted  to  cameras  of 
other  types  are  so  silent,  that  one  has  to  look  at 
the  shutter  to  see  if  it  has  gone  off.  There  is 
never  an.\'  neeessit\-  to  do  this  with  a reflex. 
Different  makes  \ ar\-  a good  deal  in  their  noisi- 
ness. and  \ar\-,  too.  at  ditferent  speeds;  l)iit  there 


is  necessarily  some  noise  where  there  is  so  much 
to  he  moved,  starting  suddenly,  and  stopping 
suddenly.  On  a light  pocket-camera,  this 
lieavy  movement  woidd  he  apt  to  give  rise  to 
blurring  of  the  image;  hnt  the  weight  of  tlie 
reflex  is,  in  this  respect,  an  advantage.  AVe  do 
not  sui)j)ose  any  more  negatives  are  spoiled  from 
shake  with  this  ])attern  than  witli  any  other. 

In  fact,  with  reasonable  care,  a reflex  is  not 
only  a pattern  for  tlie  advanced  worker,  but  it  is 
surprisingly  easy  in  the  hands  of  the  beginner. 
It  needs  care  and  comnionsense,  of  course;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  tliere  must  inevitably 
l)e  a jar  of  some  kind  just  at  the  point  wlien  a 
jar  is  most  likely  to  do  harm,  viz.,  when  the 
mirror  has  been  raised  and  the  shutter  is  feeing 
released.  Bearing  this  in  mind  and  taking  care 
to  give  a perfectly  regular  pressure  uj)on  the 
l)utton,  from  the  beginning  of  its  movement  to 
the  end,  the  jar  will  not  show  in  the  negative. 
.Any  shake  at  the  closing  of  fhe  shutter  is  too 
late  to  do  any  liarm. 

It  is  a limitation  upon  one's  powers  to  have  a 
reflex,  the  slowest  graduation  on  the  .shutter  of 
which  is  not  much  longer  than  1/32  second; 
l)ecause  it  is  always  the  slower  exposures  which 
are  most  useful.  For  one  subject  which  is 
proj)erly  exposed  at  1/32  second,  we  shall  find  a 
dozen  or  more  which  would  be  all  the  better  tor 
I K)  second  or  even  1 10  second.  The  fact  that 
with  a reflex  one  can  use  with  success  larger 


aijertures  than  are  generally  practicable  with 
cameras  provided  with  a focusing-scale,  to  some 
extent  minimizes  the  inconvenience;  as  does 
also  the  fact  that  with  the  slowest  exposures  the 
slit  in  the  roller-blind  is  at  its  widest,  and  there- 
fore the  shutter  is  working  most  efficiently. 
But  the  old  hand  api)reciates  a slow  shutter  as 
highly  as  the  novice  does  one  which  is  graduated 
— in  a spirit  of  hope — up  to  the  two-thousandth 
jiart  of  a second. 

For  high-speed  work,  the  reflex  is  particularly 
suitable;  not  only  because  a high  shutter  speed 
is  more  easily  obtained  with  a shutter  of  the 
roller-blind  focal-plane  type  than  with  any 
other;  but  bccau.se  of  the  large-aperture  lenses 
which  can  be  used.  AA'hen  such  a lens  is  used, 
however,  with  the  shutter-slit  closed  up  to  the 
narrowest,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
shutter  is  working  at  a high  efficiency,  as  it  is 
with  a wide  slit.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  cameras  in  which  the  surface  of  the  plate 
is  not  as  close  as  possible  to  the  traveling-blind. 

In  thus  giving  a review  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  reflex,  we  have  tried  to 
abstain  from  doing  so  either  as  an  advocate  or  as 
an  opponent.  It  is  in  many  circumstances  a 
most  valuable  tool.  It  has  undeniable  draw- 
backs also,  as,  indeed,  has  every  type  of  camera. 
It  must  be  for  the  individual  user  to  decide  for 
himself  how  far  the  one  counterbalances  the 
others  in  the  circumstances  of  his  particular  case. 
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The  Camera  Club  and  Civic  Improvements 

LOUIS  F.  BUCHER 


many  of  ns  liave  ever  tlumglit 
t a camera  clnh  or  a societ\ 
1(1  1)0  of  any  other  use  than  as 
leeting-place  for  those  imhned 
1 file  spirit  of  ])hotography  and 
as  a place  filled  with  photograi)hic  equipment? 
Perhaps,  the  last  thing  to  he  associated  with  the 
camera  chibs  is  civic  improvements.  In  fact, 
camera  chibs — and  by  such  reference  I mean 
societies  also — have,  in  the  past,  been  greatl\- 
misunderstood  by  the  uninitiated.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, the  oiiinion  of  the  outside  is  that  one  must 
be  proficient  in  the  art  and  science  of  photogra- 
phy to  become  eligible  for  membership.  The 
thought  that  a camera  club  could  be  of  use  in 
civic  improvement  has  been  more  than  many 
would  believe.  Each  and  every  camera  club, 
however,  can  take  a hand  in  matters  jiertaiiiing 
to  its  own  municipality,  as  tlie  following  account 
will  show. 

In  the  first  jilace,  one  must  not  think  an\- 
society  too  small  or,  on  the  contraiy,  too  large 
to  be  of  service  to  the  city  or  town  in  which  it 
may  be.  Of  course,  the  jiroper  sjiirit  of  good- 
fellowship  and  co-oj)eration  must  be  manifest  in 
the  organization,  or  the  mightiest  endeavor  w ill 
count  for  naught.  AVithout  these  two  features, 
little  can  be  accomplished  in  club-progress,  let 
alone  any  effort  to  aid  the  community. 

riie  mention  of  but  a few  clubs  in  this  article 
is  due  to  the  limitation  of  the  writer's  knowledge 
as  to  the  activities  of  other  clubs.  If  other  clubs 
have  taken  ]>art  in  cix'ic  inqirovement,  they  are 
to  be  congratulated  by  this  forward  stej).  The 
(jrand  Kajiids  Camera  Chil)  deserves  especial 
mention  for  its  ])rint-exhibition  in  the  K,\ersoii 
Library  Building,  in  tltlh,  at  which  time  there 
were  shown  views  of  "Beautiful  Grand  Raidds" 
— certaiidy,  in  the  interest  of  the  city  and.  there- 
fore, civic  improvement.  It  no  doubt  brought 
nian\'  citizens  and  visitors  to  realize  the  pictur- 
esque sjjots  of  the  city.  Many  views,  ])erhaps, 
had  never  been  seen  by  some,  and  others  liad  not 
even  known  of  the  beauties  that  existed  within 
the  city-limits. 

I'lie  traveling-exhibits  of  the  Pictorial  Pho- 
tograj)hers  (jf  .Vmerica,  shown  at  libraries  and 
art-museums,  is  another  stc|)  forward  and  much 
ai^preciated  b\'  the  })ublic  as  attendance-records 
sliow.  In  these  exhibitions,  whether  by  the 
Pictorial  Photograi)hcrs  of  America,  the  Asso- 
ciated Camera  Clubs  of  .Vmerica,  or  indi\  idual 
clubs,  the  i)ublic  has  a means  to  become  more 
familiar  with  art  as  exjjrcssed  through  the  nic- 


dium  of  the  camera.  It  is  ci\  ic  improxement  in 
another  form.  The  Salons  of  Pittsburgh,  Los 
.Vngeles,  Portland  (Maine),  and  others  are  all 
\ehicles  of  another  tyj)e.  We  cannot  all,  how- 
ever, conduct  a Salon,  but  there  are  many  fields 
to  be  cultivated,  and  each  should  follow  that 
best  suited  to  existing  conditions. 

The  follow  ing  are  told  as  the  ex])criences  under 
this  subject  of  the  Newark  Camera  Club,  with 
which  the  writer  has  been  closely  associated  for 
several  years  and  is,  therefore,  in  a jiosition  to 
discuss.  The  first  real  part  that  the  Newark 
Camera  Club  took  in  civic  matters  was  in  l!)l(i 
at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  '2a(lth  anni- 
\ersary  of  the  settling  by  Rolxert  Treat  and  his 
followers  on  the  shores  of  the  Passaic,  in  KKiO. 
The  committee  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  were 
desirous  to  obtain  unusual  ])hotographs  of  the 
decorations.  i)arades,  floats.  ])ageants  and  other 
hap))enings  which  were  to  take  place  during  the 
glorifications.  The  club,  therefore,  offeree!  the 
services  of  its  seventy-five  memleers,  and  a com- 
mittee of  the  club  was  a])pointed  to  act  with  the 
main  organization.  An  open  contest  was  ar- 
ranged to  consist  of  sexeral  classes,  with  medals 
for  each  class  and  a lo\  ing-cu|),  presen1('d  b\’  the 
late  Governor  Franklin  Mur])hy,  for  the  best 
])icture  in  the  entire  competition.  It  is  a cer- 
tainty that  every  float  in  theparades  was  snai)i)cd, 
not  to  speak  of  the  decorations,  unveiling  of 
monuments,  and  other  episodes.  Possibly,  the 
only  thing  not  snai(pc'd,  was  the  noise*  of  1 In- 
whistles  on  the  oiH'iung  da\'.  The  result  of  the 
contest  was  some  two  hundred  and  fift\'  pictures, 
w hich  were  exhibited  at  the  Public  Libraiy. 

■Vt  a later  date,  another  ])rint-exhibit  was  ar- 
ranged for  display  at  the  Public  Library,  aird 
was  scheduled  for  two  weeks,  but  was  continued, 
at  the  re(|uest  of  tin*  libi'ariair,  for  one  month.  It 
was  vi(-wed  by  oxer  three  thousand  persons. 
During  the  War,  the  elnb  organized  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  late  Don  S.  Gates,  as  what  was 
knoxvn  as  the  H(al  'J'riangle  (kunei’a  Club,  d'he 
indeireinlent  elnb  was  formed  in  oi'der  to  axoid 
the  payment  of  dues  b.x’  those  non-members  of 
the  club  xvho  volnnteei-ed  for  this  work.  We 
atteni])ted,  and  sneee(-ded  to  a gi’cat  extent,  in 
folloxving  out  our  motto,  "A  Picture  of  Horne 
to  Exerx'  Soldier  Oxerseas,"  from  Nexxark  ;rnd 
vieirrity.  d'lris  was  rro  srtrall  rnrder't;rking,  jrrrr- 
tierrlarlx'  as  ther-e  xx'ere  ;r  rrrrtrrber  of  rnerr  itr  ser- 
x iee  w hose  |)arerrts  krrew  little  of  the  " Arrrerierr  " 
hrrrgrrage,  and  irrt(-r|)r-eters  xver-e  fr-e(|nent  l,x-  treees- 
>;rry.  With  e;reh  irieftrre.  ;r  letter  of  cheer  wars 


sent,  and  all  without  expense  other  than  to  oiir 
workers.  The  enthiisiasin  ran  so  high,  that  one 
member  took  advantage  of  a large  gathering 
caused  by  a press-photographer  making  views  of 
a parafle  composed  of  the  “Folks"  for  display 
“Over  There,”  and  by  setting  up  his  outfit  let 
Ids  object  become  known.  One  can  readily 
imagine  what  followed  when  the  news  spreafl 
that  pictures  were  being  made  without  cost  and 
sent  to  the  l>oys.  It  became  necessary  for  the 
worker  to  call  his  wife  to  his  aid  in  taking  down 
the  names  and  ndlitary  addresses  of  the  boys, 
together  with  a brief  descrijjtion  of  those  in  the 
j>icture  for  identification-purposes,  so  that  the 
works  woidd  not  get  jammed.  The  residt  was 
a good  day's  work,  and  ended  t)jily  by  a sudden 
exhaustion  of  supplies. 

The  Red  Triangle  Camera  Club  work  called 
for  consideral)le  tact  and  perseverance.  especiall>' 
among  the  families  of  foreign  extraction.  Al- 
though interpreters  were  furnished  and  no  charge 
was  made  to  either  the  family  or  the  boys,  our 
representatives  were  often  ndstaken  for  secret- 
service  men,  penny -photographers  and  any- 
thing imaginable.  Where  an  intimate  faniily- 
])icture  could  not  be  secured,  a view  of  the 
street,  house  or  some  other  scene  that  might 
appeal  was  photographed  and  sent.  The  names 
were  obtained  from  the  Draft-Boards  and  Over- 
seas announcements  in  the  jjapers.  The  great 
numbers  of  unsolicited  letters  of  appreciation 
from  the  l>oys  amply  testified  to  the  success  of 
the  bit  we  were  endeavoring  to  do.  The  Wel- 
come Home  Parades  came  next,  and  memljers 
of  the  Newark  Camera  Clul>  were  privileged  to 
come  and  go  everywhere,  the  local  j)ress  and  city- 
officials  l)eing  glad  of  the  oi)portunity  to  secure 
pictures  of  unusual  interest  and  record. 

In  what  way  could  i)hotograj)hy  adapt  itself 
more  fittingly  than  to  illustrate  the  report  of  the 
accomi)lishnients  of  the  Shade-d'ree  Ccjinmission 
of  a city?  It  recpiired  only  a request  from  Mr. 
Carl  Bannwart,  superintendent  of  the  Shade- 
Tree  Commission,  for  the  members  of  the  New- 
ark Camera  Clul)  to  l)usy  themselves  in  the 
month  of  August  to  provide  him  with  sufficient 
]»ictnres  of  shade-trees  for  use  in  illustrating  the 
annual  re])ort.  No  special  assignments  were 
made.  It  was  just  a case  of  good  j)ictures  being- 
wan  ted  for  reproduction  by  September  one,  and 
the  committee  headed  b,\-  R.  B.  M.  Taylor — or 
Rabamat,  as  he  is  known  to  some  of  us — had 
no  trcdible  to  obtain  more  than  were  needed. 
Mr.  Ta^’lor  and  his  assistants  deserve  much  credit 
for  ol)tainiug  one  huudreil  ])ictures,  of  which 
only  one-fifth  w'ere  used  for  illustration.  The 
complete  l)icture-stor^■  of  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Shade-Tree  Division,  Dei)artment  of  Parks 


and  Public  Property  of  the  City  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  is  an  accomplishment  of  which  the 
club  feels  proud.  It  has  given  the  city-officials 
the  assurance  that  it  expects  to  aid  them  along 
similar  lines,  at  any  time  called  upon. 

Newark  is  especially  pleased  wdth  the  city  park- 
system  which  is  stretched  out  through  the  center 
and  outer  portions  of  the  municipality.  The 
photographs  of  the  Military  Park,  Reuben  B. 
Azhderian,  are  splendid  examples  of  the  possi- 
bilities for  comfort  and  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  a centrally  situated  park.  Situated,  as  it 
is,  in  the  center  of  the  city,  it  is  a breathing-space 
for  the  multitude.  What  w'ould  it  be  without 
the  shade-trees?  On  the  other  hand,  the  photo- 
graph of  the  horse-chestnut  trees  on  Alpine 
Street,  by  A.  M.  Platt,  shows  an  extremely  fine 
example  of  the  result  of  paving  of  a tree-belt 
without  regard  for  the  work  of  nature. 

This  paragraph  is  where  the  individual 
comes  in.  A"ou  wTo  have  taken  time  to  read 
this,  perhaps,  monotonous  narrative,  must  be 
interested  in  the  camera  and  its  wdde  range  of 
possibilities,  or  you  would  not  have  gotten  to 
this  point.  If  you  are  a member  of  a camera 
club,  society  or  guild,  very  w'ell  and  good;  it 
w’ill  then  be  your  pleasure  and  duty  to  bring  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  the  governing  board 
and  officers,  in  order  that  they  may  see  what 
really  wide-awake  camera  clubs  are  doing  for 
the  community  and  for  themselves.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  any  club  not  to  be  active,  wide- 
awuike  and  public-spirited.  If  not,  then  some 
one  wdthin  that  body  should  shake  things  up  a 
bit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  not  affiliated 
with  any  of  the  above-mentioned  organizations, 
you  should  lose  no  time  to  make  application  to 
one  for  membership.  Every  club  in  America 
needs  and  wdll  welcome  an  ambitious  w'orker, 
esiiecially  one  who  has  had  the  courage  to  read 
this  article.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating;  but  the  camera  club  has  this  advantage 
over  the  j)udding,  you  can  resign,  if  it  does  not 
come  up  to  your  expectations;  but  you  should 
at  least  give  it  a trial.  This  holds  good  with 
the  pictorial  w orker  also.  His  place  is  certainly 
in  some  city  organization  as  w ell  as  the  national 
one.  Who  could  do  as  much  to  advance  the 
art,  as  the  pietorial  photograjiher  if  he  had  a 
mind  to?  Come  on,  friends!  Find  the  club  in 
your  city,  or  organize  one,  and  let  the  world 
know'  that  we  are  going  to  place  America  in  its 
proper  jiosition  in  the  realm  of  photographic 
pictorial  art. 

The  foregoing  may  apjiear  to  some  to  be  an 
exploit  of  what  the  Newark  Camera  Club  has 
done;  but  it  isn't.  Iiy  any  means.  It  is  oidy  an 
exanqile  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
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interest  of  tlie  eommunity.  The  tale  is  not  told 
exeej)t  in  the  hope  that  other  clul)S  and  societies 
devoted  to  the  art  and  science  of  photograjdiy 
may  wake  up  to  their  opj^ortimities  to  do  a 
service  to  the  city  and,  incidentally,  to  them- 
selves. If  this  is  brought  to  pass,  the  time  taken 
to  write  this  article  will  he  more  than  repaid.  It 
is  of  particular  j)leasure  to  the  writer  to  note  the 
renewed  enthusiasm  that  is  l>eing  shown  by  the 
camera  club  throughout  the  country,  especially 
by  those  of  the  Associated  Camera  Clubs  of 
America.  They  have,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 


two,  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  Association 
even  beyond  my  fondest  hopes,  and  the  coming 
year  will  j)rove  even  more  successful.  Enthusi- 
asm and  good-fellowshij)  have  proved  the  key- 
note of  the  success  of  this  but  recently  formed 
organization;  and  from  every  point  comes  prom- 
ise of  greater  activity  among  its  members. 
Every  confidence  is  placed  in  the  belief  that  the 
few  elnbs  or  societies  that  have  not  yet  seen  the 
light,  will  soon  join  hands  with  the  A.  C.  C.  of  A. 
and,  as  a part  of  the  work,  do  their  bit  for  civic 
im])rovement. 


Artificial  Lighting 


TRE\'ALENT  idea  among  jdio- 
tographers,  experienced  as  well  as 
beginners,  seems  to  be  that  the  use 
of  artificial  light  differs  in  some 
mysterious  way  from  that  of  day- 
light. To  a certain  extent  this  is  true,  be- 
cause in  working  with  the  former  the  source  of 
light  is  usually  small,  aiifl  more  skill  is  needed  in 
arranging  it.  Broadly  speaking,  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  lighting  are  the  same,  whether 
daylight,  electric  or  flashlight  be  used,  and  if  any 
flifficulty  be  experienced  in  using  artificial  light, 
it  arises  from  the  fact  that  these  i)rinei])les  never 
have  been  grasjjed. 

In  the  first  i)lace,  the  tyro  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  moving  the  sitter  is  ecpiiv- 
alent  to  moving  the  light,  and  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  move  both  sitter  and  camera  than  to 
alter  the  position  of  the  lamp  or  lam])s.  As  an 
example,  we  will  suppose  that  a full-face  por- 
trait is  required,  and  that  when  the  model  takes 
his  scat  the  ligliting  api)ears  flat  and  without 
cliaracter.  This  may  be  remedicfl  by  turning 
the  face  awa\-  from  the  light,  when  shadow  will 
at  once  appear.  From  the  original  ])o.sition  of 
the  camera  we  have  ikjw  a threc-f|uarter  view 
of  the  face,  which  is  not  wanted,  so  that  we  move 
the  camera  in  the  same  direction,  until  we  again 
obtain  the  full-face  view.  If  the  shadows  are 
rather  too  heavy  the  reth-ctor  is  used,  due  care 
being  taken  not  to  give  the  imi)ressiou  that  a 
second  source  of  light  has  been  used.  Injudi- 
cious use  of  the  reflector  destroys  the  modeling 
on  the  .shadow-side  of  the  face  and  obliterates  all 
its  characteristics.  If  there  is  excessive  shadow 
under  the  eyebr(jws,  nose  and  mouth,  it  indicates 
that  the  light  is  falling  too  vertically  ui)on  the 
head,  tf)  remed\-  which  the  sitter  must  be  i)laced 


further  l>ack  from  the  light,  whereas,  if  the  con- 
trary be  the  case,  he  must  be  liroughc  forward. 

A common  fault  is  overlighting;  that  is  to  say, 
the  face  is  so  flooded  with  light  that  all  delicate 
gradations  are  lost  and  the  lighted  side  of  the 
face  appears  fiat  and  dense  in  the  negative.  This 
is  due  either  to  insufiicient  diffusion  or  to  the 
sitter  being  plaeed  too  near  the  light;  the  rem- 
edy for  this  is  obvious.  It  may  be  said  that,  as 
a rule,  artificial-light  installations  sent  out  b\- 
the  makers  are  inadeciuately  sui)plicd  with  dif- 
fusing-arrangements.  the  idea  being  api)arentl\' 
to  make  them  capable  of  giving  results  of  some 
sort  with  the  shortest  possible  ex])osure.  A 
simple  test  for  diffusion,  when  ordinary  soft 
effects  are  required,  is  to  hold  a ])ieee  of  white 
card  in  the  j)osition  likel\'  to  be  occupied  by  the 
sitter,  and  to  observe  upon  it  the  shadow  of  an 
ordinary  pencil  or  .stick.  If  this  be  at  all  sharply 
defined,  further  diffusion  is  necessary. 

Although  some  forms  of  electric  laiu])S  are 
more  convenient  than  others,  there  is  no  reason 
why,  with  a little  study,  good  results  should  not 
lie  produced  by  any  of  them.  Enclosed  arc,  open 
arc  in  rellector.  mercury  \a[)or  and  half-watt 
incandescent  differ  widel\  in  aiipeara.iice;  but, 
if  properly  controlled,  they  will  jiroduce  nega- 
tives which  are  indistinguishable  from  one  an- 
other. .V  single  enclosed  arc  is  jierhajis  the 
most  difficult  to  manage;  liut  if  fitted  in  a large 
card  cylinder  with  a tracing-cloth  front,  suiiple- 
meuleil  by  a muslin  head  screen,  it  will  give  suf- 
tiei<mll,\'  soft  results,  d'lie  ojien  arc  in  an  iim- 
brella  retleetor  (Nortlilight ) can  be  useil  for 
many  subjects  witliout  a diffuser;  but  tlie  afore- 
said head-screen  will  often  be  found  useful.  Tlie 
mercurv-va])or  lam|i  requires  a long  diffusing- 
eurtain  susjiended  in  front  of  the  tubes.  Fink 
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nun's  At>iling  is  |)artioularly  suited  to  tliis  ])ur- 
pose.  Half-watt  laiu])s,  if  of  liigli  candle-power, 
re(|nire  nnieli  tlie  same  treatment  as  the  enclosed 
are;  it  is  lietter  to  use  se\’eral  smaller  lamps 
when  a thin  white-muslin  ditt'user  in  front  of 
each  will  he  found  snlheieiit.  For  ver\-  soft  re- 
sults. a hutter-musliu  (cheese-cloth)  head-screen 
w ill  he  found  useful.  The  small,  round  diffu.sers, 
issued  with  the  orthodox  reflectors,  are  insuffi- 
eient,  except  for  strong  etfeet,  and  allow  light  to 
esea])e  at  the  sides,  which  may  cause  togging  if 
allowed  to  reach  the  lens. 

hatever  form  of  light  is  chosen,  the  lamiis 
should  he  capable  of  heing  raised  and  lowered. 
If  permanently  fixed,  sufKeiently  high  for  full- 
lengths,  they  will  he  loo  high  for  sitting  figures 
and  ehihlreii,  the  distance  causing  the  exijosure 
to  he  needlessly  ])rolonged.  It  several  lam])s 
are  used,  each  should  he  jirovided  with  a .se|)a- 
rate  switeli.  so  that  only  as  man\’  as  are  actually 
needed  ai'e  kept  ruuuing.  It  is  a good  ]>laii 


to  arrange  haekgrounds  or  screens,  so  as  to  kee]) 
the  camera-end  of  the  studio  in  shadow.  This 
obviates  the  risk  of  unwanted  light  reaching  the 
lens  and  tends  to  cleaner  shadows  in  foggy 
weather. 

The  heginner  will  (h;  well  to  keej)  before  him 
as  a guiile  a good  jihotograph  that  shows  the 
style  of  lighting  he  wishes  to  produce,  to  arrange 
his  lamp-reflectors  and  diffusers  until  every- 
thing apjiears  to  he  correct  to  his  eye,  and  to 
note  their  ])ositions  carefully.  Then,  and  not 
till  tlien,  make  an  exposure,  which  should  he 
develojx'd  and  printed  for  comparison  with  the 
guide-i)hotograph.  If  not  (|uite  .satisfactory,  a 
second  trial  should  make  it  so.  This  operation 
should  he  reiieated  with  \arious  styles  of  light- 
ing until  all  are  mastered.  A little  systematic 
work  of  this  kind  will  do  more  to  obtain  good 
work  than  months  of  haphazard  exposing  and 
making  alterations  without  any  clear  idea  of 
what  they  will  effect.  -The  British  Journal. 
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\vas  about  eiglit  years  ago,  \\  lien 
young  j)lioto-])ictorialist  of  rare 
aleiit  left  his  honie-town  in  iiorth- 
ru  New  York  to  seek  a |)ositiun  as 
j)osiiig-artist " in  one  of  Boston's 
leading  ])ortrait-stndios.  His  artistic  rei)iita- 
tioii  liad  ])receded  him,  for  he  was  recei\ed  cor- 
dially by  the  pro])rietor,  whose  patronage  came 
from  ladies  of  the  most  exclusive  circles.  The 
next  day  saw  the  new  studio-artist  as  master  of 
all  he  surveyed,  having  received  virtually  carU' 
hlaiiche  from  his  employer. 

Early,  the  morning  following  his  first  day  of 
activity,  he  was  called  into  the  private  office 
and  asked  by  the  proj)rietor  how  it  ha])pened 
that  ten  j)lates — the  result  of  only  two  sittings — 
was  all  he  had  to  show  for  a whole  day's  work  at 
a salary  of  seventy-five  dollars  a week!  On 
investigation  it  develo])ed  that  in  an  effort  tt) 
produce  inspired  and  original  works  of  art,  the 
new  stmlio-artist  had  subjected  the  two  sitters 
to  various  eccentric  poses  and  strange  lighting- 
effects — he,  himself  sto]3ping  to  await  the  divine 
afflatus — all  of  which  consumed  much  valuable 
time:  whereas  he  was  suj)posed  to  work  indus- 
triously and  turn  out  sittings  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  twent\-  per  day!  d'he  pro]>rietor.  who  was 
a jiractical  and  successful  business-man,  atimittcd 
that  his  new  cm])loyee  was  a geTiius.  but  one 
whose  productive  ca])acity  was  not  commensu- 
rate w ith  the  demands  of  an  energetic  and  j)ros- 
perous  |)ortrait-stu<lio.  He  was  dismissed  for 
gooil  and  sufficient  reasons. 

'J'his  incident  ma\-  well  serve  to  im])ress  ama- 
teur jihotographers  who  desire  to  enter  the  i>ro- 
fessional  fitdd  with  the  nccessit\'  to  learn  the  dif- 
ference between  theory  and  practice,  and  how 
much  imi)ortant  work  can  be  performed  in  a 
given  ))eriod  of  time.  This  subject  is  illustrated 
in  The  hnfish  Journal  of  Hiofoiira jihi/  under  the 
< a])tion.  "(ienius  and  Teclmi(iuc.'' 

" riiere  is  a small  class  of  photogra]»hcrs  w ho 
affect  to  desjjise  the  technical  side  of  their  work, 
fearing  that  they  will  not  be  regarded  as  real 
artists  if  thc\-  are  ac(|uaintcd  with  the  composi- 
tion of  their  devcioping-sohitions  or  the  a|)crturc 
of  their  lenses.  'I'o  tliesc  we  have  nothing  to 
-sa\'.  Tlicrc  is  a much  larger  class  which  suffers 
under  the  same  disability,  but  not  with  intent. 
Their  sin.  if  it  can  be  so  callc(|.  is  simple  ignorance. 
In  nearly  every  other  art  or  science,  a consider- 
able amount  of  drudgery  is  necessary  licfore  the 
iKA'ic-e  can  l)lossom  out  into  a practitioner;  Init 
in  |)hotography  the  jiossession  of  suitable  ap[)a- 


ratus  and  jiremises  is,  in  the  ojiinion  of  the 
youthful  enthusiast,  all  that  is  ueces.sary  to 
bridge  the  gaji  between  bntton-iiressing  and  ])ro- 
fessional  ])ortraiture.  We  willingly  grant  the 
l)ostulate  that  taste  and  arti.stic  knowledge  are 
inherent  in  the  individual,  but  the  (|uestion  that 
always  remains  is:  how  is  a certain  impression 
to  be  transferred  to  ])a])er  in  the  most  perfect 
and  effective  manner!"'  We  may  com])are  the 
untaught  j)liotographer  with  a person  who  can 
read  music,  and  ap|)reciate  its  merits,  and 
straightway  attempts  to  render  Bach  or  Cho])in 
before  learning  to  j^lay  scales  and  exercises. 

“Many  who  have  attained  a temporary  success 
in  ])hotography  have  done  so  on  the  strength  of 
a few  lucky  flukes,  and  have  found  no  small  diffi- 
culty to  kee]>  uj)  their  reputation.  As  their  suc- 
cesses have  been  obtained,  they  knew  not  how, 
they  conld  not  be  repeated  excci)t  by  accident, 
and  a level,  hardly  reaching  mediocrity,  was 
all  that  could  be  attained,  aimless  experiments 
with  fresh  ijlates  and  ])apers  serving  only  to 
depress  rather  than  to  insiiire. 

"To  avoid  this  unhapiiy  state,  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  give  careful  attention  to  the  techni- 
cal side  of  ])hotogra|)hy  until  it  is  clearly  under- 
stood how  lenses  differ  as  regards  definition, 
focal  length  and  ra|)idity;  wh>"  some  plates 
render  colors  satisfactorily  while  others  do  not; 
the  \ar\ing  (pialities  of  jilates  as  shown  in  the 
^•igor  or  softness  of  tlu>  image;  the  ])ower  of 
])rinting-])a|)crs  to  re])rodiice  the  tonal  \alue  of 
the  negati\"e,  or  to  give  the  jirccise  shades  in 
monochrome  which  the  |)hotogra])her  desires. 
Such  knowledge  cannot  be  c\"ol\cd  from  the 
inner  consciousness  of  the  workt'r;  \’ct  without 
it.  unless  saturated  with  self  cnnccit,  he  must 
acutely  feel  his  shortcomings,  although  he  docs 
not  dare  confess  them. 

"One  of  the  weak  points  with  the  uutcchnical 
worker  is  cx])osurc.  Fortunatcl.x",  there  is  so 
much  latitude  that  exposures  \aryiug  lictwccii 
onc-half  and  four  limes  the  normal  amount  will 
all  \ield  |)rintablc  negatives;  but  the  farther  the 
correct  cx[)osurc  is  dc]iarlcd  from,  the  farther 
also  IS  the  result  from  the  effect  aimc'd  at  when 
the  exposure  was  made.  Even  stndio-cx|iosnrcs 
can  be  calculated  by  siin|)le  means  with  some 
degree  nf  precision,  and  gness-work,  the  terror  nl 
the  darkroom  assistant,  ax'oidcd. 

".Mthough  a pliotographi'r’s  education  is  nc\cr 
com|)lctcd.  no  x'cry  sex-rre  course  ol  study  is 
needed  to  enable  him  to  xxurk  intelligently. 
For  cxainjilc,  the  sclrction  and  use  of  lenses  call 
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for  111)  know  ledge  of  niatlieiiiatics  or  e\’eii  aritli- 
inetic,  wlioreas  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
chemistry  is  little  more  than  is  recjnired  in  cook- 
ery, so  that  no  one  need  l>e  deterred  from  enter- 
ing n])on  it.  If  it  can  he  obtained,  personal  in- 
struction is  the  quickest  and  most  ])leasant  way 
to  learn  i)hotogra])hie  teclmi(|ne.  since  the  stu- 
dent has  the  o|)|)ortnnity  to  clear  np  an\-  donht- 
fnl  ])oints  as  he  goes  on,  and  can  exjilain  to  his 
mentor  in  what  direction  his  aspirations  tend. 
It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  old  style  of  ])hoto- 
graphic  society,  where  professionals,  amateurs, 
cliemists  and  opticians  met  for  mntnal  hel|),  has 
almost  CT'ased  to  exist,  for  mneh  gooil  work  ^\as 
done  in  this  way.  d'he  stnd\-  of  standard  hooks, 
snch  as  tho.se  of  tN’atkins,  Ahne\-  and  Chapman 
-lones,  cannot  fail  to  he  helpful;  hnt  most  ele- 
mentary treatises  on  i)hotogra])hy  lack  the  neces- 
sary teaching-note  which  the  student  reipiires. 


Much  may  he  learned  hy  attending  trade- 
demonstrations,  and  snch  fixtures  as  the  Profes- 
sional Photographers  A.s.sociation  Congress  should 
on  no  account  he  missed.  We  have  foimfl  among 
modern  photographers  little  of  the  old-fashioned 
jealousy  and  .secretiveness  which  was  common 
a generation  ago  among  non-.society-goers,  and 
it  is  onr  hope  that  we  may  attain  the  American 
I)osition  where  the  hig  men  in  j)hotogra])hy  es- 
teem it  a ]>ri\  ilege  to  he  called  n])on  to  demon- 
strate their  methods  of  working. 

“^^e  have  so  far  heen  addressing  those  who 
have  entered  the  ranks  of  ])hotography  from  the 
art-side  at  a mature  age.  In  the  case  of  >'onng 
I)eo])le  w ho  are  entering  the  profession,  the  tech- 
nical side  shonld  he  the  first  care,  ami  a ])roper 
course  of  training,  either  in  a good  studio  or 
recognized  school,  shonld  always  he  the  prelim- 
inar\-  step  to  opening  a studio." 
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OIXCIDEXT  witli  tlic  arrival  of 
Slimmer,  a more  general  interest  is 
always  a])])arent  among  memliers 
of  the  camera-clan.  While  there 
shonld  he  opportnnitx-  at  every 
season  for  good  jiictorial  work,  still,  for  various 
reasons,  the  greater  jiart  of  it  is  done  in  the 
summer-months. 

.Some  workers  set  out  with  well-defined  mental 
pictures  exjiressive  of  thoughts  the\'  wish  to 
interjiret.  and  in  the  outdoors  seek  the  necessary 
material  to  Imild  np  these  eomiiositions.  .Vgain. 
others  take  with  them  only  the  great  lo\’e  of 
nature  in  their  hearts,  which  overilow  with  the 
desire  to  make  some  of  it  more  iiernianent  that 
they  and  their  fellow-men  may  enjoy.  .Ml  the\' 
ask  is  to  find  the  ojien  jilaces.  rolling  meadows 
and  wooded  hills,  or  to  he  h\-  the  w his|)ering  sea. 
Then  as  nature  is  hefore  them  they  nse  their 
cameras,  trying  to  catch  the  sjiirit  of  i-aeh  hit 
of  heanty.  Either  worker  may  lie  a true  artist. 

Sjieaking  generally,  most  of  these  resulting 
jnctiires  are  imrel.\  landscapes,  some  more  or  less 
water-studies,  and  a few  marines.  ( )eeasionall>  . 
we  find  some  good  work  in  the  outdoor  genre 


class.  Other  than  this,  it  is  not  often  that  we 
find  sjiecially  successful  pictures  in  which  figures 
arc  introduced  for  ]iictorial  ])urposes,  such  as 
strengthening  a comjiosition,  the  hetter  inter- 
pretation  of  the  artist's  theme,  and  that  heanti- 
fiil  class  of  ])iclnres  wherein  the  figure  and  .setting 
work  together  to  convey  some  mood  or  feeling. 

AVhy  is  the  human  figure  so  gencrall\'  left  out 
of  lanilscape-w orki'  It  is  true  that  a great  many 
scenes  are  comiilete  within  themselves,  those 
gems  of  scenic  lo\-eliness  in  which  nature,  with 
her  perfect  heanty.  is  sufficient — it  is  merely  n]i 
to  the  worker  to  place  wdhin  Ids  ))ieturc-spaee 
a properix-  halanecil  comiiosition.  Hut  there  are 
times  heyonil  numher  wIhmi  the  real  charm  of 
some  part  of  Xatnre  that  we  hax'e  enjoyed  - lies 
in  our  intimati*  mingling,  as  it  were,  with  nature 
at  each  particular  time.  It  is  in  onr  immediate 
association  with  nature  that  our  love  for  each 
hit  of  heanty  is  awakened.  t\'e  hring  home 
man\’  jiietures  from  onr  ontiloor  holidaxs.  and 
some  of  them  are  snceessfnilx  prellw  hnl  how 
often  when  looking  them  oxer  do  we  reali/,e 
that  the  sjiirit  is  lacking  of  what  was  most 
enjoyed!^  Haxc  yon  ever  gix'eii  it  the  thonglil. 


that  the  careful  iiitrocluction  of  our  companions 
or  ourselves  in  some  of  these  pictures  might  have 
made  them  more  truly  suggest  the  enjoyment  of 
those  hours  spent  out-of-doors? 

The  vacation  looked  forward  fo  each  year 
that  is  at  hand;  and  as  usual  it  is  one  in  which 
our  camera  will  not  only  help  make  the  most  of 
each  day,  hut  enable  us  to  bring  liack  parts  of 
it  that  we  can  still  enjoy  and  share  with  our 
friends  as  well.  At  the  end  of  a long  day's 
drive  in  from  the  railroad,  we  arrive — with  our 
duffle — at  the  foot  of  a northern  lake.  The 


Bright  sunshine  from  the  crystal  blue  above 
makes  perfect  i)ictiire-weather.  Some  very  good 
compositions  are  .secured  that  show  charming 
bits  of  the  lakes  and  connecting  rivers,  and  an 
odd  portage  or  two.  But  the  one  composition 
especially’  wanted — one  that  will  bring  to  our 
minds  in  future  the  mo.st  of  that  i)addle — seems 
hard  to  make  with  scenery  alone.  For  the  very 
charm  of  it  lies  in  our  paddling  up  that  beautiful 
stretch  of  waters,  coming  quietly  upon  the  em- 
erald islands  and  watching  them  as  they  silently 
drift  behind,  and  thus  being  part  of  it  all  for  the 
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canoe  is  at  the  landing.  Ah,  that  one  word, 
“canoe"!  To  the  men  of  the  north  it  means 
most  everything,  for  in  many  ways  it  makes  their 
life-work  jtossible.  To  the  cam[)er  who  seeks 
the  beautiful  it  is  iuse])arable — whole  days  of 
|)ure  delight  as  he  paddles  through  just  picture 
after  i)icture.  each  .s('emingly  more  beautiful 
than  that  which  i)assed  before.  Our  route  takes 
us  up  one  of  those  chains  of  lakes  to  be  found 
almost  anywhere  iu  the  grauite-rock  country  of 
\oiiheni  Ontario.  And  when  we  come  to  the 
headwaters  near  where  our  camj)  is  iu  tlu-  forest, 
it  is  with  a feeling  of  st-curity  that  we  i)ull  up 
on  shore  our  trusty  friend  -the  canoe. 

Oil  the  ]):iddlc  up,  jiietures  are  made  at  every 
opportunity.  i\Iost  of  tin*  time,  there  is  a tyj)- 
ical  uortherii  sky,  filletl  with  those  drifting  clouds 
so  light  and  feathery,  and  yet  so  full  of  color. 


time.  Finally  , our  pietorial  efforts  are  rewarded 
in  "The  Cam])  for  Dinner."  The  setting  is 
ty])ical  of  any  of  the  larger  lakes  through  which 
we  go.  It  is  a well-balanced  ])icture  within 
itself— .so  suggestive  of  the  country,  quiet  and 
peaceful,  yef  big  and  strong — and  it  would  j)as.s 
almost  anywhere  for  a successful  ])icture,  y et  it 
does  not  convey  all  we  wish.  Then  we  pull  our 
canoe  up  on  shore  and  j)repare  the  noontime- 
meal.  I’ictorially.  this  is  what  ha])pens.  By 
the  introduction  of  the  caiioe-meii  and  what 
they  are  doing,  we  have  a much  stronger  com- 
])osition.  Before,  we  had  a jjretty  j)icfure;  now, 
there  is  much  more  to  it.  By  the  way  the  eanoe 
is  j)ulled  U])  on  shore,  we  know  from  which  direc- 
tion it  came  and  the  imagination  is  stirred.  The 
ey  e at  once  follows  the  shore-line  to  the  canoe 
and  then  the  figures,  where  it  is  content  to  rest 
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fur  a time.  Then,  naturally,  we  follow  the  shore- 
line, hut  with  how  nuieh  more  addeil  interest, 
for  that  is  the  ])rol)ahle  route  of  the  eampers  and 
we  would  g'o  on  with  them  around  the  <listant 
])oint. 

d'he  ne.xt  few  da>s  are  spent  in  the  forest -clad 
hills  around  the  cami).  There  are  ])ictnres 
everywhere, — hirches  that  cover  the  hillsides, 
and  groujis  of  the  heautifnl  red  pine,  here  and 
there,  on  the  higher  jilaces  standing  clear  against 
the  sky.  .Vfter  a climh  to  the  toj)  of  some  hluff, 
it  is  wonderful  to  look  down  at  the  forests — just 
trees,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  trees  and  granite- 
rock.  Indiv  idual  groniis  of  trees  can  he  pictured 
sHccessfull.v—  it  is  just  a (piestion  of  working  out 
a jileasing  composition  and  waiting  for  a favor- 
able light.  But  to  get  the  eff’ec-t  of  thousands  of 
them,  as  viewed  from  some  ])oiiit  of  vantage,  is 
a different  matter.  “Overlooking  tin-  Forest" 
gives  just  a little  idea  of  its  heaiity.  Xaturall.v, 
the  aim  was  to  make  the  forest  of  chief  interest 
and  to  give  the  imjiression  as  in  looking  down 
upon  it.  The  exiiaiise  of  tree-tops  was  ndievcfl 
hy  including  some  of  the  rugged  hluff  at  the 
right,  which  makes  the  only  strong  line  in  the 
picture.  But  what  we  wante<l  was  still  lacking, 
and  we  needed  the  figure  to  hold  the  interest, 
and  in  turn  transmit  it  to  the  forest  helow. 


HEHTH.VX  E.  HAWLEV 


In  the  introduction  of  figures  in  landscape- 
work,  the  princijial  thing  to  avoid,  is  to  have 
them  too  near  the  center.  They  ma.v  he  jilaced 
snccessfullv  almost  anywhere  else.  The  haiijiy 
merlium  of  jiosition  seems  to  lie  ahoiit  inidwa.v 
hetween  the  center  of  jiiclure  and  either  side, 
and  usually  a little  above  or  helow  an  imaginarv 
horizontal  line  that  divides  the  jiictiire.  Stnil.v 
the  com])osition  of  your  setting  and  |>ick  out  its 
strongest  line,  he  it  well-<lefined  or  purely  sug- 
gestive. Tlien  follow  this  line,  and  yon  will 
usually  find  the  best  |)osition  to  hi'  on  or  vcu-y 
near  it.  Figures  may  often  a<hl  to  the  strength 
of  an  alread.v  successful  picture:  and  they  can 
he  the  making  of  many  that  otherw  ise  would  not 
stand  alone.  Nothing  else  that  wi'  can  ])lace 
within  our  jiict ure-sjiace  has  the  sli'eiigth  of  the 
human  figure.  By  the  attitude,  almost  any 
emotion  inav  he  exiiressed.  Bv  occupation  he 
it  work  or  jileasure — a stor.v  is  suggested.  'I'he 
direction  in  which  the  figure  is  looking  may  alone 
he  snffii-ient  to  balance  a very  unsteaily  eoinpo- 
sition. 

If  tlwre  is  one  jiart  of  lhewoode<l  hills  more 
heautifnl  than  another,  it  is  wlnu-e  the  while 
hirches  stand,  in  places,  row  upon  row  . hatlahon- 
deep.  d hey  are  the  most  huhv-lihe  of  all  the 
trees,  pretties!  in  the  hiidding  s])ring-t  line. 


brightest  in  tlieir  summer-green  and,  when 
antnmn  comes  and  the  leaves  are  gone,  still 
Ijeantifnl.  How  often  do  we  wish  a ])icture  that 
will  have  in  it  some  of  the  charm  of  those  after- 
noon-tramps through  the  birches!  As  the  au- 
tnnm-sun  drops  lower  in  the  west,  they  appar- 
ently are  not  white,  for  they  make  on  the  moun- 
tain-side a symphony  in  gold.  It  will  surely 
need  a strong  composition  to  hold  those  vertical 
lines  of  reflected  sunlight.  But  that  is  when 
they  most  appeal  to  ns,  and  we  can  but  try. 
After  carefully  looking  around,  we  choose  for  the 


the  background  for  impromptu  groups.  And 
when  breaking  camp,  the  last  thing  is  to  take 
a farewell  view  of  it.  In  a sense  the  camp  is 
well  pictured,  in  so  far  as  an  abundance  and 
variety  of  pictures  make  it  so.  But  how  many 
of  these  mean  more  than  just  the  structure  itself, 
and  the  usual  good  time  associated  with  camp- 
life?  If  this  is  all  the  campers  care  about,  well 
and  good;  but  there  is  often  opportunity  to 
make  much  more  out  of  it. 

Our  camp,  being  of  natural-log  construction 
in  a virgin-forest,  certainly  was  as  picturesque 
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furcgrounil  a ])art  of  the  hillside  where  the 
granite-rock  is  nearly  bare.  inan\-  a very  strong 
ol>liqiie  line,  which  is  still  further  accented  by 
shadows  and  jiatches  of  mountain-moss.  We 
lune  to  use  more,  and  still  more  of  it,  to  balance 
the  birdies;  and  even  then  it  docs  not  satisfy. 
But,  when  we  add  the  two  hunters  and  have 
them  looking  down  through  the  trc'cs  in  front  of 
them,  what  a ditt'ercnci-  then!  Truly  we  ha\’e 
ill  ■‘Ilimlers  in  the  Hills”  a strong  composition, 
ill  which  is  a little  of  that  ruggeil  strength  of  tlic 
north. 

Caiiqis  are  pictured  ])erliaps  more  than  aii>- 
other  ])art  of  an  outdoor  vacation.  If  the 
weather  is  fa\drablc,  this  is  done  at  the  first 
opportnnit,\’,  and  every  day  or  so  afterward  it  is 


as  jiossible,  and  the  setting  perfect.  Admirable 
jiictures  were  made  of  it,  clo.se-up  views,  and 
others  from  a convenient  oiicning  in  the  sur- 
rounding woods.  And  there  were  little  groups 
made  about  it,  not  po.sed.  but  doing  perfectly 
natural  things  in  the  usual  routine  of  canqi-life. 
All  made  very  essential  and  pleasing  ])ictnres. 
But  each  time,  wlicn  coming  in  from  the  daily 
tramjis  in  the  surrounding  hills,  one  could  not 
hclj)  feeling  that  there  was  an  a])]ical  to  it  we  had 
not  \’ct  been  able  to  secure.  Day  after  day,  it 
became  more  noticeable  that  the  happiest  view 
of  it  was  always  the  very  first  as  one  came  in 
tired  from  the  hunt — the  first  glimjise  merel>’ 
sufficient  to  show  its  character  and  position.  It 
was  so  much  a part  of  the  forest,  without  which 
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it  meant  iiotliiiig.  Then  pictures  were  worked 
out  from  a distance  back  among  the  trees,  and 
they  were  much  better.  But  it  was  still  neces- 
sary to  include  the  tired  hunter  coming  in  from 
the  trail. 

Without  the  figure,  the  small  part  showing  of 
the  cabin  might  mean  anything.  And  notice 
the  change  in  our  composition.  Before  the 
hunter  was  added,  there  were  too  many  vertical 
line.s — the  numerous  tree-trunks,  big  and  little. 
The  ground  was  more  or  less  horizontal,  but 
nothing  definite.  Now  notice  the  strong  curve 
of  the  trail  coming  into  the  foreground  a little 
from  the  right  and  leading  to  the  flistant  cabin. 
Purely  suggest iv'e.^  Maybe!  But  to  one  who 
has  camped  in  the  forest — very  plain,  indeed. 

The  short  two  weeks  are  ended  all  too  .soon. 
With  one  last  look  at  the  dear  old  cabin  we 
leave  it,  hidden  there  in  the  forest.  Once  more 
we  embark  in  our  old  friend,  the  canoe — more 
joyously  buoyant  than  ever  it  .seems,  so  respon- 
sive to  the  slightest  stroke  of  our  ])addle-blade. 
Only  this  time  the  bow  is  turned  southward, 
back  to  the  Inisy  world. 

On  the  homeward-trip,  the  old  canoe-route 
seems  more  wonderful  than  before.  Now,  each 
particularly  pretty  spot  is  awaited  eagerly  as 
we  come  upon  it  from  the  oj)i)osite  direction.  And 
how  altogether  different  some  of  them  are — a 
new  ])icture  well  worth  the  making!  But  there 
is  a stronger  feeling  connected  with  it  all  not  yet 
e.xj)ressed — something  subtle  that  gets  you,  so 
noticeable  at  each  landmark,  each  blaze  along 
the  trail.  Although  we  are  going  the  other  way, 
they  keej)  ever  calling  us  back — these  little  signs 
of  the  forest  where  others  have  been  before. 
Here,  it  is  the  remains  of  an  old  camp-fire  near 
the  water's  edge  on  a sandy  beach;  and  there, 
the  tell-tale  marks  in  the  .soft,  brown  earth  at  the 
beaver-dam  where  we  have  to  carry  around.  It 
is  in  the  sound  <jf  the  falls  at  the  ra])ids,  musical, 
sweet  and  clear;  and  on  the  lakes  in  the  longer 
|)addles  there  is  a something  in  the  air.  Ah!  it 
is  the  S])irit  of  the  North  that  is  ever  calling  us 
back  to  its  wilderness  l>eauty  again. 

One  cannot  think  (^f  it  alone  without  the  inti- 
mate association  of  some  tyi>ical  \'o\ageur  of 
the  north.  He  may  be  hunter  or  tra])per,  the 
ranger  of  the  district,  or  some  j)rospector  look- 
ing for  hidden  treasure.  But  in  our  mental 
])ictures  llu're  is  always  some  human  figure, 
characteristic,  e^’er  looking  ahead.  And  that 
we  nia\’  catch  the  sjiirit  of  it  at  all  with  our 
caiuera,  he  is  the  one  feature  necessary  to  com- 
l)lete  the  .setting. 

d'he  scene — one  of  man\-,  more  or  less  alike, 
through  which  we  [)ass — is  at  the  end  of  a short 
portage  where  one  sto])s  to  rest  a bit  before  going 


on.  The  foreground  is  full  of  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  brakes  always  found  in  the  low  places; 
the  middle-distance,  a heavy  growth  of  tall  alder- 
bush  through  which  winds  a little  stream  lead- 
ing into  the  distance,  where  we  have  a glimpse 
of  the  heautiful  lake,  beyond.  And  through  it 
all  there  is  a vibrating  sunlight,  making  it  bright, 
yet  soft  and  full  of  mystery.  On  the  grassy 
bank  of  the  stream  is  a canoe  with  the  bow  al- 
ready in  the  water — the  canoe-man  is  standing 
near.  He  has  just  made  the  carry-over,  and 
stands  leaning  on  his  paddle  a few  moments 
before  i)ushing  off.  The  poise  of  the  figure  be- 
speaks a story  possibly  not  all  of  which  is  in 
keeping  with  the  happy  scenes  around  him. 
There  are  many  strenuous  days  on  the  long  trail. 
Though  the  little  canoe  is  ever  happy  as  it  glides 
lightly  over  the  waters,  still  the  canoe-man  is 
sometimes  weary  on  the  sea  of  Life.  He  is 
tired  and,  maybe,  lonely;  but  withal  still  going 
on,  and  never  a look  down  the  backward  trail. 
It  is  “The  Call  of  the  North,”  indeed! 

In  landscape-work,  the  artist  finds  an  unlimited 
variety  of  material.  It  would  seem  that  he 
need  never  be  at  a loss  for  a change  of  subject. 
But  even  so,  there  are  times  when  carefidly- 
worked-out  comjjositions  begin  to  have  a .same- 
ness to  them,  never  coming  up  to  expectations — 
they  are  just  i)retty,  nothing  more.  The  spirit 
of  each  little  part  of  nature  that  appealed  when 
the  picture  was  made,  never  seems  to  be  in  the 
finished  ])rint.  When  things  get  going  wrong 
like  this,  ask  a friend  to  helj)  you  and  try  the 
introduction  of  figures  in  some  of  your  study- 
work.  Although  this  may  not  always  make  suc- 
cessful pictures,  still,  it  will  ofttimes  help  a very 
great  deal. 

Aud,  lastly,  may  we  arid  just  a few  words  with 
regard  to  vacation-i)ictures;  for  there  is  nowhere 
else  that  serious  figures-in-landscape  work  can 
be  used  to  better  advantage.  The  camerist 
usually  i)lans  on  .some  holiday  during  the  sum- 
mer-season; and  although  pictures  may  not  be 
the  reason  of  his  going,  still,  they  are  the  .source 
of  greatest  enjoyment  to  him.  In  these  pictures 
— as  well  as  all  others — their  being  successful 
does  not  de])end  on  the  ])leasant  effect  of  the 
moment.  The  average  outdoor-group  is  merely 
a record.  Scenes,  aloiu — unless  they  are  espe- 
ciall.N’  good  ones  and  carefully'  worked  out — do 
not  preser\’e  the  pleasure  of  the  outing.  But 
in  .some  of  the  j)rettier  scenes,  the  help  of  the 
camerist's  com[)anions  will  enable  him  to  make 
man\-  a worth-while  picture;  and  these  will  l)e  a 
lasting  source  of  enjoyment  to  himself  as  well  as 
his  friends  inan\'  years  after  the  event  has  taken 
])lace — always  a ])leasant  inemor\-  of  ha])i)y  days 
siHMit  out-of-doors. 


Photographing  the  Trapdoor-Spider 


MONG  the  participants  in  the 
“ N a t u r e-S  t u d i e s ” competition 
which  closed  March  31,  and  the 
successful  results  of  which  appear 
in  this  issue,  is  Mr.  Otho  Webb,  of 
Queensland,  Australia.  This  camerist  won  Hon- 
orable Mention  for  his  series  of  truly  remarkable 
photographs  of  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
creatures  of  insect-life — the  trapdoor-spider — 
which  appears  on  the  opposite  page.  By  the 
e.xercise  of  the  three  important  faculties  of  the 
nature-photographer, — skill,  caution  and  perse- 
\ erance, — Mr.  Webb  succeeded  in  picturing  the 
spider's  method  of  closing  the  door  to  liis  domicile. 
The  reproductions  are  the  same  as  the  original 
prints,  which  are  natural  size  and  enhance  their 
interest.  The  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Webb  are 
as  follows:  “Open" — made  at  11  a.m.;  Voigt- 
liinder  Alpine  Camera;  Collinear  lens,  F/0.8; 
stop,  F/'28;  1 second  exposure;  Central  Comet 
plate;  pyro  in  dish;  enlarged  on  Kodak  Star 
Bromide  Paper.  “Closing" — 11  a.m.;  direct 
sunlight;  additional  light  on  subject  was  obtained 
with  the  aid  of  two  mirrors;  camera  and  lens  as 
preceding:  stop,  F/C.8;  1/200  second  exposure; 
Imperial  Special  Rapid  Ortho;  pyro  in  dish; 
l)rint  as  preceding.  “Closed" — data  the  same 
as  with  “Open,”  except  that  flirect  sunlight  was 
screened  off  and  sunlight  reflected  with  a mirror 
in  order  to  get  a more  suitable  light  to  show  up 
the  outline  of  the  closed  lid. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  the 
E )U')/clo prrd  ia  Britan  n lea : — 

“Trapdoor-nests  are  made  l)y  spiders  belong- 
ing to  two  widely  different  groups,  namely  the 
Ljjcosidw  or  wolf-spiders,  to  which  the  true 
tarantula  belongs  and  the  M ygalomor phw,  con- 
taining the  species  which  construct  the  best- 
known  types  of  this  style  of  l)urrow.  Although 
there  is  no  direct  genetic  affinity  l)etween  the 
spiders  of  tliese  two  groups,  an  interesting 
parallelism  in  their  halhts  may  be  traced.  In 
both,  there  are  species  which  form  no  nest  or 
burrow,  others  which  construct  a sim])le,  silk- 
liiu'd  tunnel  in  the  soil,  and  others  which  close 
the  a])ertiire  of  the  I)urrow  with  a hinged  iloor; 
while  both  share  the  habit  of  lining  the  burrow 
willi  silk  to  ])reveut  the  infall  of  loose  .sand  or 
mould;  and  the  species  which  make  an  o])eii 
burrow  close  the  ajjcrture  w ith  a sheet  of  silk 
in  the  winter  during  liibernation,  and  oj)en  it 
again  in  the  spring.  Possibly,  from  this  habit 
was  developed  the  instinct  to  build  a door  with  a 
movable  liingc.  In  the  t rai)door-s])ecies  of 
Li/co.s’lda'  like  hjr  instaaice  Li/rnsa  opife.v  of  the 
Russian  ste])pe.s,  the  hinge  is  weak  and  the  lid  of 


the  burrow'  is  kept  normally  shut  by  being  very 
much  thicker  and  heavier  at  its  free  margin 
opposite  the  hinge  .so  that  it  readily  falls  by  its 
own  W'eight.  In  the  burrows  made  by  the 
Myc/alomorphae,  on  the  contrary,  the  hinge  is 
strong  and  highly  elastic,  its  component  silken 
threads  being  laid  on  in  such  a way  that  the 
door  shuts  w ith  a snap  when  the  occupant  has 
passed  in  or  out.  The  lid  is  sometimes  thin  and 
wafer-like  as  in  the  burrow'  of  the  species  of 
Nemesia,  sometimes  thick  and  cordlike  as  in  that 
of  the  species  of  Cteniza  or  Pachylomerus.  Its 
upper  side  is  always  covered  by  the  spider  with 
pieces  of  the  vegetation  growing  hard  by,  so  that, 
when  the  door  is  closed,  the  position  of  the 
burrow  is  completely  concealed.  If  an  attempt 
be  made  by  any  enemy  to  lift  the  lid,  the  spider 
seizes  its  inner  side  W'ith  his  fangs  and  striking 
his  claws  into  the  walls  of  the  burrow  offers  the 
greatest  possible  resistance  to  the  efforts  of  the 
intruder.  When  on  the  watch  for  prey  the 
.spider  slightly  raises  the  lid  and,  peeping  through 
the  chink,  darts  like  a flash  upon  any  beetle  or 
fly  that  unwittingly  passes  w'ithin  reach.  Quite 
commonly,  the  burrow  has  a second  passage 
running  oljliqncly  upw'ards  from  the  main 
passage  to  the  surface  of  the  .soil,  and  this  sub- 
sidiary track  may  itself  be  shut  off  from  the  main 
branch  by  an  inner  door,  so  that  when  an  enemy 
has  forced  an  entrance  through  the  main  door,  the 
spider  retreats  behind  the  second,  leaving  the 
intruder  to  explore  the  .seemingly  empty  burrow  .” 

According  to  Comstock's  “Insect-Life,"  trap- 
door-spiders are  found  in  the  Southern  and 
Southw'estern  j)arts  of  the  Lhiited  States. 

It  must  l)e  evident  to  the  intelligent  camerist 
that  an  uidimited  field  of  photographic  explora- 
tion lies  before  him  in  the  insect-world.  Were 
he  to  confine  his  camera-activities  to  photo- 
graphing butterflies,  he  would  be  occupied 
])rofitably  during  an  entire  summer.  Many 
beautifnl  examples  of  l)utterfly-photography  have 
apj)eared  in  the  jjages  of  Photo-Era.  One  of 
the  best  is  Kenneth  D.  Smith's  masterpiece  on 
page  3(H)  of  this  issue.  Many  interesting  subjects 
may  be  found  among  grasshoppers.  l)eetles,  ants 
and  other  easily  accessil)le  insects.  Obviously, 
much  time,  patience  and  ])0ssible  physical  in- 
convenience may  be  required  to  obtain  satis- 
factory results;  but  the  end  to  be  attained  is 
well  worth  the  effort.  The  ambitious  camerist 
will  find  that  his  interest  in  entomology  will  lead 
him  into  many  beautiful  by-ways  of  nature-study; 
anil  thus,  as  he  i)rogre.sses,  he  will  become  attuned 
to  all  nature  and  thus  grow  iu  mental  and 
jihysical  strength. 
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EDITORIAL 

Instruction  in  Photography 

SCARCELY  a week  ])asses  tliat  does  not  l)riiif>' 
to  the  Editor  inquiries  regarding  a sehool  or 
a place  where  one  may  obtain  sound  ])ractical 
instruction  in  i)liotography.  Tlie  request  for 
such  information  comes  generally  from  ])ersons 
who  do  not  wish  to  attend  the  institutions 
advertised  in  Photo-Era.  because  they  are 
geograj)hically  inconvenient.  In  most  cases, 
large  cities  other  than  New  York  are  ])referred, 
and  these  include  Boston,  Philadel])hia.  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
Strangely  enough,  none  of  these  cities  .seems  to 
be  favored  with  a school  of  photogra])hy  worthy 
of  the  name,  but — and  as  stated  frequently  on 
this  page — certain  institutions  of  learning  have 
a ])hotographic  department  in  which  the  science 
of  photography  is  taught  by  competent  instruc- 
tors. One  of  the  best  of  these  institutions  is  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technohjgy;  another 
is  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
In  none,  however,  is  it  pretended  that  the  student 
can  be  fitted  to  execute  successfully,  and  for  the 
first  time,  a ])iece  of  regular  j)rofessional  work, 
such  as  ])hotographiiig  the  interior  of  a store,  to 
make  a home-portrait  or  a hashlight-grou]),  or 
to  copy  an  oil-])ainting.  i\Iuch  less  would  he  t)0 
able  to  begin  life  as  a ])rofessional  ])hotogra])her 
either  in  jjortraiture  or  commercial  work.  Know- 
ing the  optical  and  chemical  priucii)les  of  ])hot(^g- 
ra])hy.  and  being  a man  of  character  and  good 
habit.s — the  student  should  find  it  easy  to  obtain 
lucrati^•e  eni])loyment  in  almost  an,\-  ])hoto- 
graphic  stvaho,  where  he  can  ])rogress  according 
to  his  capacity  and  initiative  and.  within  a com- 
jjaratively  short  period,  either  obtain  an  active 
interest  in  his  emi)loyer's  business  or  start  a 
business  of  his  own. 

d’hen  there  is  the  in(|uirer  who  wishes  to  take 
U])  ]jhotf)gra])h>'  merel\'  as  a pastime.  Here, 
the  matter  is  not  difficult  to  arrange,  for  the 
iiuiuirer  is  referred  to  an  amateur  worker-  not 
one  who  himself  has  just  learned  the  rudiments 
of  the  art,  but  one  who  is  an  exj)ett  and  willing 
to  give  instruction  tor  suitable  remuneration. 
Xatiirally,  much  judgment  needs  to  l)e  exereised 
in  such  matters;  happil,\'.  the  jhtsoiis  recom- 
mended by  us  have  not  only  pro\'ed  eminentlx' 
satisfactory — frtjm  eon>iilerations  of  ability  and 
])erso?jality-— but  have  weleomeil  the  op|)or- 


tunity  to  add  to  their  income  and  to  form  ])lcas- 
ant  acciuaintances.  In  one  instance,  a young, 
successful  camerist  has  gaim'd  a number  of  pu|)ils 
by  means  of  judicious  advertising,  including 
jjersoual  recommendations.  He  caters  ]>artic- 
ularly  to  persons  of  leisure,  or  to  retired  business- 
men, who  are  looking  for  an  agreeable,  gratefid 
]>astime.  It  is  easy  to  see  where  an  enter])rising 
camerist,  favored  with  education,  a j)leasing 
address  and  tact,  can  turn  his  hobl)y  to  good 
account.  Indeed,  it  opens  u]>  a field  of  pleasant 
and  remunerative  activity  to  the  amateur  who 
is  looking  for  an  answer  to  the  oft-repeated 
(piery,  "How  can  I make  my  camera  pay?” 
In  one  case,  it  is  the  ])rofitable  disposal  of  his 
j)riuts  or  negatives;  in  the  other,  a lucrative 
dis])osal  of  time  and  opj)ortunity. 

The  Need  of  High-Class 
Photo-Finishers 

There  are  many  camera-users  who  eni])lo>- 
j)rofessionals  to  do  their  photo-finishing 
which — if  they  are  intelligently  critical  —is  often 
found  to  be  very  unsatisfactory,  d'he  customers 
try  to  be  content,  because  they  su])])ose  that  the 
work  of  all  j)hoto-fiiushers  is  alike.  It  is  true 
that,  as  a ride,  the  |)hoto-fiinsher  has  but  one 
regular  methoil  of  dexeloping  and  iiriutiiig.  He 
eitlier  does  not  know  how,  or  has  not  the  time, 
to  give  each  film  or  each  negative  the  iiulix  idmd 
care  it  should  lia\e.  If  a badly  made  enlarge- 
uient  does  not  please  a customer,  the  i)hoto-fin- 
isher  simpi,\-  lays  it  to  the  negative  or  to  tlie 
pa])cr.  Ill  nearly  every  large  cit\-,  however, 
there  is  at  least  one  first-class,  coii.scientious  and 
reliable  ])hoto-finisher;  liiit  in  order  to  gix’e 
special  care  to  jioorix  exjiosed  films  or  jilates, 
and  to  the  printing  of  them,  not  to  ignore  satis- 
factorx-  enlargements  from  almost  impossibli' 
negatix'es-  all  of  which  re(|iiires  skill  and  ex|)c- 
rience — he  is  compelled  to  eliarge  an  adx  anee  o\ci' 
I he  iirevailing  prices  for  regular  (|)urely  ineeliani- 
eal)  work.  The  exacting  cnstomcr.  eager  to  gel 
I lie  best  ))ossible  results,  is  onl\  too  glad  to  ]iay  foi' 
tlie  special  skill  inxolved.  In  Ids  eyes,  an  arl  ist  ie 
and  sat  isfaetorx’  eiilargeiiH'iil  from  a negatixe. 
good  or  ])oor,  is  worth  ex'erx’  eeiil  of  llie  increased 
price  lie  pays  for  il.  and  lie  is  x'ery  apt  tn  reeoni- 
niend  the  expert  pliiito-finislier  In  Ids  friends. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

1^^ 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 

367  Bojiston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

llonorahle  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  Mo  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  en= 
tered,  but  they  must  represent,  throughout, 
the  personal,  unaided  work  of  competi= 
tors.  Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo=Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  ivhen  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  a 2c.  stamp.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  jjrizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

0.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  i)rints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  ex])ress. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  comiietitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  particii)ants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


.Awards — Nature-Studies  Competition 
Closed  March  31,  1920 
First  Prize:  Thomas  Elsuni. 

Second  Prize:  Kenneth  D.  Smith. 

Third  Prize:  Dr.  J.  B.  Pardoe. 

Honorable  Mention:  W.  T.  .Adderley;  .A.  C.  G.  .Alli- 
son; Laurence  Baker;  Beatrice  B.  Bell;  Ralph  H. 
Blohm;  Peter  Hotel;  Charles  Burrows;  F.  H.  (.’hant; 
Daisie  B.  Chapell;  Dr.  A.  H.  Cordier;  .John  Dove; 
C.  R.  Dyer;  Geo.  M.  Gerhard;  Paul  E.  Guillot;  Ralph 

R.  Hall;  .Arthur  Harrison;  Bertran  F.  Hawley; 
Charles  .A.  Hughes;  V.  Max  Kemery;  Frank  King; 

S.  B.  Marchant;  E.  S.  McKay;  Ozan  K.  Nunome; 
Guy  E.  Osborne;  Burr  K.  Osborn;  F.  Y.  Ogasawara; 
Fred  R.  Raven;  Jo.seph  Coburn  Smith;  tV.  Stelcik; 
Otho  tVebb;  C.  Bronson  AVeed;  AVilliam  .1.  AA’ilson. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1920 

“Twilight-Pictures.”  Closed  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closed  February  28. 

“Nature-Studies.”  Closed  March  31. 

“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closed  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Speed-Pictures.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Rural  Scenes.”  Closes  July  31. 

“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub 
lisher  vrill  give  them  the  choice  of  ])hotographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  Fir.st  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  arti.stic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

m 

CniTlrlsM  to  be  liel[)fiil  should  be  kindly  and  con- 
slructive.  It  sliould  be  remembered  that  the  workers 
who  so  generously  lend  their  pictures  to  be  criticized, 
for  the  good  of  :di,  deserve  to  be  treated  witli  courtesy. 
Criticism  ami  commendation  can  be  e.\i)ressed  with 
candor  eidivened,  if  need  be,  with  occasional,  good- 
natured  Immor.  Sarcasm  should  be  avoided. 
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THE  IXTRUDEK 


THOMAS  ELSU.M 


FIRST  PRIZE  — NATURE -STUDIES 


Facts  and  Figures  from  a Note-Book 

Being  an  inveterate  note-maker,  says  Arthur  (i. 
AVillis  in  The  Hrilixh  Joiinidl.  1 fiml  that  I have  col- 
lected a number  of  facts  and  figures  relating  to  pho- 
tography. They  are  mnch  too  disconnected  to  form 
an  article,  but  I think  tliat  they  will  be  found  of  gen- 
eral interest  in  spite  of  this.  1 can  claim  no  originality 
for  them,  but  since  they  have  been  collected  in  a very 
wide  reading  of  photographic  books  and  iia[)ers.  it  is 
likely  that  some  will  be  new  to  everyone.  To  the  orig- 
inal publishers  I tender  my  thanks,  as  every  item  has 
proved  itself  of  value  to  me  in  some  way.  1 have 
made  no  attempt  to  classify  them; — 

To  convert  a percentage  figure  into  ounces  per  pint 
flivide  by  .5 — i.e..  id  per  cent  solution  is  .5  ozs.  per  pint. 

A 10  j)er  cent  solution  contains  41  grains  per  ounce 
of  lirpiid. 

The  whitest  white  card  obtainable  reflects  about  .‘30 
times  as  much  light  as  the  blackest  black  card. 

To  show  up  the  grain  on  white  wood,  as  in  jihoto- 
graphing  furniture,  rub  over  with  — 

Itenzine.  1 part;  kerosene.  1 jiart. 

This  will  evajiorate. 


To  make  mat-varnish,  add  tartaric  acid  to  ordinary 
negative-varnish  to  .saturation. 

When  cojiying  on  an  enlarged  scale,  the  lens  need 
cover  only  the  origiind — cj/..  to  copy  a half-])late 
X .>*  2)  print  to  till  a whole  ]>late  {(>]4  n S'  2)  a half-])late 
(;5^  X .53^)  lens  will  suffice. 

To  fireproof  calico  for  tlashlamp-curtains  and  other 
nses,  soak  in  solution  of  tungstate  of  soda;  or,  less 
effective,  common  alum. 

To  fireproof  muslin,  ns" — 

Boric  acid ~>  jiarts 

Sal  ammoniac l.»  jiarts 

I’otassium  feldspar .»  parts 

(ielatine ll  parts 

Starch-paste ■>()  jiarts 

\Vat(“r too  parts 

.Vpply  to  the  dry  muslin  with  a brush. 

To  remove  laid  stains  from  negative,  mix — 

Hleaclnng  powder I oz. 

Soda  carbonate ozs. 

Water H ozs. 

.Mlow  to  .settle,  and  ))our  olV  clear  liipiid  for  use. 
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SECOND  PRIZE 
NATURE-STUDIES 


YELLOW  TIGER  BUTTERFLY  KENNETH  D.  SMITH 


Dilute  to  half  sti-engtli.  Use  with  care,  as  it  will  soften 
film.  When  aciilified  with  oxalic  acid  this  is  even  more 
powerful. 

To  revive  sfale  ])lates,  soak  for  1(1  minutes  in  — 

f 'hromic  aci<l .‘!H  f>r.s. 

Potassium  hromide (iO  fii'.s. 

Water 1(»  ozs. 

Wash  well.  When  dry,  jilates  will  he  clean,  hut  slow. 

To  use  stale  hromide  paper,  make  up — 

I’otassinm  hromide ID  per  cent  solution 

I’otassinm  c\anide 10  per  cent  .solution 

.\dd  1 drop  of  each  lo  each  ounce  of  the  develo])er 
used. 

d'o  make  ])riiits  trans])arenl,  for  window-decoration, 
etc. : — 

'rnr|)S 0 ozs.  to  8 ozs. 

( anada  halsam 1 oz. 

Brnsh  over  the  pa])er  side  of  the  print. 

'J'o  destroy  odor  from  sfale  fixing-liaths: — 

( )il  of  cloves 10  drops 

I’etrol 1 oz. 


Add  a few  drc^jis  of  this  to  fixing-hath. 

Ammonium  hromide  may  he  u.sed  in  place  of  potas- 
sium hromide  in  toning-haths,  hut  not  in  solutions 
where  soda  or  potash  is  present.  If  it  is  so  used,  the 
solution  will  change;  ammonia  and  soda  or  potassium 
hromide  will  he  formed. 

To  make  lu'omi<le  prints  Hexilile,  for  unmounted 
hook  illustrations,  etc.,  .soak  in: — 

(ilycerine .5  ozs. 

Water '•2,5  ozs. 

and  dry  without  blotting  or  heat. 

To  hole  a rnhher-cork,  moisten  the  horer  in  10  per 
cent  .solution  of  caustic  soila  or  caustic  potash. 

To  remove  ink  from  negatives: — 

Ordinary  ink. — Dilute  oxalic  acid  solution. 

.Vnili?ie  ink  (copying  pencils,  etc.). — Dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid  solution. 

A good  general  medium  to  color  prints  in  dye  or 
water-colors,  or  to  spot,  is: — 

Ox-gall 20  drops 

Methylateil  spirit 1 oz. 

Water 1 oz. 
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BLACKSXAKE 


I)K.  .1.  B.  PAKDOE 


THIRD  PRIZE  — NATURE -STUDIES 


A solution  to  cement  film  to  glass  is  made  as  follows; 
Dissolve  equal  weights  of  gelatine  and  glacial  acetic 
acid  by  warming  and  stirring.  If  this  is  too  thick,  use 
more  acid. 

Bromide  paper  may  be  used  in  an  exposure-meter 
(actinometer)  if  first  .soaked  in  either; — 

(a)  Saturated  solution  of  i)otassium  metaliisul- 
phite,  or 

{h)  10  per  cent  scjlution  of  potassium  nitrite. 

Varnishes  for  film-negatives; — 

1.  Gum  dammar 1 oz. 

Benzole 1((  ozs. 

2.  Borax 4 oz. 

Glycerine ^ oz. 

Shellac 1 1 oz. 

Water 20  ozs. 

Boil  together  for  half  an  hour,  add  ■>  ozs.  of  metliy- 
lated  spirit,  and  filter. 

Photo-Era  .S2..t0  After  July  1 

IxxREASED  cost  of  everything  in  the  i)nl)lishing- 
busine.ss  is  responsible  for  the  slight  increase  of  the 
Photo-Eka  sub.scription  price  from  $2.00  to  $2. .50, 
which  goes  into  effect  July  1.  1021).  Of  course  a sub- 
scrilier  may  renew  at  the  jirescnt  price  ($2.<t0)  at 
expiration  during  1020  but  must  do  so  before  July  1. 


Moonlight-Photography 

“So.ME  recent  enquiries  have  had  reference  to  ex- 
posures by  moonlight.”  .says  The  Amdiciir  Fhotivirujiher 
editorially.  ".V  good  many  workers,  it  would  seem, 
are  wondering  whether  they  can  obtain  'moonlight- 
etfects’  by  that  means.  ,\s  is  well  known,  most  of  such 
effects  are  obtaineil  in  sunlight.  The  camera  is  turned 
to  face  the  sun,  and  an  exposure  given  which  is  alto- 
gether too  short  to  give  a properly  exposed  negative. 
This,  when  iirinted  heavily,  gives  a picture  in  which 
most  of  the  landscajic  is  represented  by  solid  black 
masses,  with  a theatrical  sky  and  the  streak  of  bright 
reflected  light  on  the  water,  which  was  probably  the 
reason  for  the  exposure  being  made.  It  is,  .after  all, 
merely  a trick,  and  a fairly  easy  one.  The  only 
difficulty  likely  to  ari.se  is  from  general  fog  or  flare,  <lue 
fo  fhe  sun  shining  on  the  lens;  but  this  can  be  avoi<led 
by  selecting  a moment  for  exposure  when  the  sun  is 
slightly  obscured  by  cloud.  With  actual  moonlight, 
the  exi)osure  necessary,  even  to  (.>btain  such  an  under- 
exposed result,  would  be  too  long.  The  moon  would 
shift  perceptibly,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  clouds 
would  alter  entirely.  F(jr  a correctly  ex'iiosed  i)late  by 
moonlight,  not  only  must  a very  light  and  open  subject 
be  selected,  but  the  ex])o.sure  iu  the  most  favorabh' 
conditions  will  run  to  many  minutes,  or  even  hours;  and 
the  result,  when  obtaineil.  except  for  the  modification 
of  the  shadows  due  to  the  movement  of  the  moon,  is 
not  in  any  way  distinguishalile  from  the  same  scene 
made  by  sunlight. 


SUBJECT  FOR  NEXT  COMPETITION 

ADVANCED  WORKERS 


IIAYTI.ME 


W.  STELCIK 


Advanced  Competition — Rural  Scenes 
Closes  July  31,  1920 

\o  matter  liow  miicli  we  may  prefer  city  to  rural 
life,  there  is  a fascination  about  the  scenes  that  jmr- 
tray  the  activities  of  men  and  women  who  live  in  the 
eountry.  It  is  well  for  contestants  to  hear  in  mind 
that  this  competition  is  not  devoted  exclusively  to  farm- 
scenes.  In  similar  competitions  of  the  jiast,  there  has 
appeared  a tendency  to  consider  a rural  .scene  merely 
a .synonym  for  a farm-scene.  In  tins  connection  it 
may  be  interesting-  to  imint  out  that  virtually  every 
eompetilion  seems  to  have  one  hackneyed  theme 
which  our  friends  find  is  difficult  to  avoid.  In  still- 
life,  we  have  the  time-worn  overturned  basket  of  fruit 
or  a va.se  filled  with  flowers;  in  rainy-day  iiictnres. 
we  ha\e  the  wet-iiavement-iierson-with-nmbrella 
threadbare  theme;  in  domestic  pets,  we  have  a record- 
picture  of  a <lo<>-  or  cat  without  regard  to  composition; 
and  in  each  of  the  other  conpietitions  a similar  over- 
done theme  might  he  jxiinted  out.  It  is  often  as  difli- 
cnlt  to  get  out  of  a pictorial  rut  as  it  is  to  avoid  the 
same  unfortunate  situation  in  business  or  social  life. 

The  vacation-season  of  the  year  is  at  hand  and  many 
camerists  will  soon  be  in  an  exeelleiit  |)osition  to  make 
pictures  that  are  suited  to  this  competition.  There 


are  many  pictnresipie  towns  and  villages  in  all  parts 
of  the  I'nited  States  and  Canada  that  can  yield  abun- 
dant pictorial  material.  The  article,  “A  Province- 
town  Pilgrimage"  by  Raymond  E.  Hanson  and  Her- 
bert B.  Turner  in  May  Piioto-Er.\  indicates  the  possi- 
bilities. It  is  the  little  glimpses  of  rural  life — here 
and  there — that  touch  the  heart  and  refresh  the  mind. 
Much  of  the  success  of  a rural  picture  depends  upon 
the  maker's  ability  to  utilize  dramatic  appeal  in  addi- 
tion to  whatever  artistic  and  technical  skill  he  may 
possess.  To  make  the  most  of  dramatic  ajipeal  it 
will  be  well  for  the  camerist  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  townsiieople  and  thus  [ilace  himself  in  a position 
to  judge  relative  values.  \o  doubt,  many  of  our 
readers  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  A.  B.  Frost, 
the  illustrator.  One  of  his  specialties  was  to  picture 
the  life  of  rural  communities.  His  portrayal  of  the 
habitues  of  the  |)o.st-oftice  and  general  store  is  famous. 
'I'here  is  no  reason  why  the  intelligent  camerist  cannot 
avail  himself  of  similar  oiiportnnities. 

If  the  contributor  to  this  competition  must  depend 
upon  farm-life  for  his  pictorial  material,  let  him  be 
determined  at  the  outset  to  oldain  something  dif- 
ferent. By  that  I mean,  avoid  making  a jiicture  of 
a haying-scene  if  it  is  possible  to  timl  any  other  sub- 
ject. boy  driving  the  cows  to  iiastnre  is  a far  more 
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acceptable  suljject  to  the  jury.  A Hock  of  sheep  coin- 
ing down  the  road  is  a theme  that  may  be  still  depicted 
in  an  original  and  interesting  manner.  The  old-time 
pedler  and  his  varied  assortment  of  household-furnish- 
ings which  are  piled  high  ujion  a rather  dilapidated 
wagon  offers  a delightful  theme,  particularly,  if  he 
and  Ins  outfit  are  so  placed  in  the  jiicture  that  a beauti- 
ful old,  elm-encircled  farmhouse  forms  the  background. 
Then,  there  is  a picture  in  the  arrival  of  .some  neigh- 
bors to  call.  In  short,  the  camerist  should  endeavor 
to  select  subjects  that  are  common  enough  on  the 
farm  but  not  usually  photographed. 

Perhaps,  no  picture  makes  a greater  appeal  than  one 
which  shows  beautiful,  rolling  cultivated  land  reach- 
ing as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  An  example  of  what  I 
mean  may  be  found  in  John  Paul  Edwards’  picture, 
“The  Valley  of  Carmel,”  in  this  issue.  There  is  some- 
thing about  the  regularity  of  the  outlined  fields  that 
attracts  the  eye  of  the  beholder  and  recalls  to  mind 
days  spent  afield.  Such  a picture  is  all  the  more  pleas- 
ing if  it  can  be  made  from  some  height  wliich  com- 
mands the  surrounding  country.  However,  the 
camerist  should  not  attempt  to  include  too  much  nor 
should  the  picture  be  made  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  a panorama.  To  attempt  the  latter  with  a hand- 
camera  equipped  wth  the  ordinary  short-focus  lens 
will  lead  to  disappointment.  For  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  hills  and  valleys  are  not  reproduced 
on  the  plate  in  the  same  relative  size  that  they  appear 
to  the  eye.  Only  by  employing  the  single  combina- 
tion of  a symmetrical  lens  or  by  the  use  of  a teleiihoto- 
lens  can  distant  hills  be  photographed  satisfactorily. 

fruitful  source  of  {lictorial  material  is  the  por- 
trayal of  the  various  types  of  rural  conveyances.  Ob- 
viously, such  pictures  should  be  made  with  due  regard 
to  composition  and  background.  The  slow  but  steady 
team  of  oxen  is  still  in  use  and  when  placed  in  the 
proper  .setting  such  a subject  cannot  fail  to  afford  a 
picture  of  high  artistic  merit.  The  rural  mail-man 
often  relies  upon  a horse  and  buggy  to  reach  the  out- 
lying farms.  If  a picture  of  him  can  be  made  as  he 
stops  a moment  before  a farmhouse  to  deliver  the 
mail  and  the  latest  go.ssip,  the  camerist  may  be  well 
repaid  for  the  effort.  Then  again,  there  is  the  country- 
doctor  in  his  gig  to  lie  photographed  as  he  stejis  out, 
medicine-case  in  hand,  to  call  upon  a patient.  In- 
cluded among  these  sulijects  should  be  the  country- 
butcher,  grocer  and  itinerant  vernier  of  household 
goods.  To  make  any  of  these  subjects  a success, 
each  mu.st  be  com-incing  and  prove  beyond  a doulit 
that  it  really  is  the  doctor,  the  grocer  or  the  mail-man. 

Community-life  in  rural  districts  may  be  used  to 
advantage  by  the  camerist.  The  town-meeting, 
.social  affair,  church-going,  husking-bee,  hay-ride  and 
other  activities  may  be  photographed  to  show  a pha.se 
of  rural  life  that  is  fully  as  iiicturesipie  as  any  that 
may  be  found.  However,  the  camerist  should  realize 
that  he  is  portraying  a .scene,  not  the  individuals  that 
comiiose  it.  If  he  is  [ihotographing  a town-meeting, 
for  examiile,  he  should  so  compose  Ins  iiicture  that  it 
will  include  a glimpse  of  the  main  street,  the  frees  or 
liuildings  at  each  side  of  the  town-hall,  the  conveyances 
of  tho.se  attending  the  meeting  and  the  persons  passing 
in  or  out.  In  short,  the  aim  is  to  olitain  a general 
view  of  the  meeting  and  not  permit  the  picture  to  be- 
come more  of  a genre  than  it  is  a rural  scene.  Motion- 
picture  directors  understand  how  to  olitain  tlie.se  effects 
without  focusing  the  attention  of  tlie  beholder  on  any 
one  individual  or  occurrence.  It  may  be  added  tliat 
photographers  may  well  study  the  better  kinds  of 
motion-pictures  with  regard  to  composition  and  tech- 
nique. Particularly  will  this  suggestion  ajiply  to 
contributors  to  the  present  competition.  .V  careful 


study  of  such  .scenes  in  a motion-iiicture  play  will 
give  the  camerist  many  new  ideas  that  will  enable 
him  to  work  to  better  effect. 

In  making  pictures  for  this  competition,  especially 
those  that  include  persons,  the  camerist  should  use 
good  judgment,  tact  and  courtesy.  Although  most 
country-people  are  cordial  and  interested  in  the  efforts 
of  the  pictorialist,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  like  to  be 
included  in  a picture  that  is  to  be  put  on  public  \iew. 
Of  course,  in  a case  like  the  town-meeting,  where  no 
per.son  or  group  is  singled  out  by  the  camerist,  there 
can  be  no  objection.  However,  where  it  may  be  the 
grocer  delivering  supplies  to  a housewife,  it  will  be 
well  tor  the  photographer  to  obtain  permission.  One 
worker  of  my  acquaintance — a man  of  his  word — makes 
his  pictures  first,  while  his  subjects  are  unaware  of  his 
presence,  and  then  asks  politely  if  he  may  use  the  re- 
sulting ])icture  if  it  proves  to  be  .satisfactory.  If  his 
subjects  object,  he  iiromises  to  send  them  the  nega- 
tive— and  he  always  does.  However,  in  most  cases, 
the  subjects  make  no  objection;  and,  when  in  due 
course,  they  receive  a nice  enlargement  for  their  trouble, 
they  hope  that  the  photographer  will  come  again  soon. 
Whatever  method  the  camerist  may  decide  to  adopt, 
let  him  always  bear  in  mind  that  politene.ss  is  appre- 
ciated in  the  country  as  it  is  in  the  city;  and  that  upon 
him,  as  a representative  of  the  art  and  .science  of  pho- 
tography, rests  the  re.sponsibility  to  ensure  the  next 
camerist  a hearty  welcome  from  the  country-folk. 

The  question  of  camera-equiinnent  is  an  inqiortant 
one.  For  certain  subjects,  a double-extension  plate- 
camera  is  the  ideal  outfit,  e.specially  if  it  be  fitted  with 
a .symmetrical  lens  that  permits  the  use  of  the  single 
element  for  enlarged  views  of  distant  sulijects.  How- 
ever, for  quick  work — the  ability  to  make  the  most 
of  an  unexpected  oiiportunity — there  is  no  equipment 
that  suqiasses  the  popular  vest-pocket  or  hand-camera. 
Not  only  may  these  cameras  be  brought  into  action 
quickly;  but  they  are  unobtrusive  and  on  that  account 
do  not  seem  to  make  reluctant  sulijects  camera-shy. 
It  goes  without  .saying  that  the  camerist  should  use 
the  best  lens  that  he  can  purchase  within  the  reach 
of  his  pockelbook.  Although  we  should  all  like  to  own 
.several  high-grade  anastigmats  to  meet  the  varied 
requirements  of  modern  photograiihy,  the  new  F,  7.7 
moderate-priced  anastigmats  now  being  jilaced  on  the 
market  by  several  reliable  manufacturers  are  well 
worth  a trial.  I have  used  one  successfully  for  over  a 
year,  on  a vest-pocket  camera,  and  I am  well  satistleil 
that  it  is  able  to  meet  all  ordinary  demands  of  the 
amateur  and  profe.ssional  photographer.  If  it  were 
a question  of  the  ]ilate-camera  or  the  hand-camera 
for  rural  scenes,  1 should  select  the  hand-camera  as 
over  eighty  jicr  cent  of  the  jiictiires  wmild  be  made 
with  the  hand-camera,  even  if  both  cameras  were  at 
hand  to  be  used. 

Before  the  camerist  attempts  to  make  |iictures  for 
tliis  competition,  it  might  be  well  for  him  to  spend  a 
day  or  two  looking  the  ground  over  in  his  immediate 
\-icinity.  slight  ac(|uaintance  among  the  towns- 
jieople  or  farmers  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  obtain 
results.  ,\s  I have  said  so  often,  uule.ss  the  heart  of 
the  camerist  is  in  his  work,  he  cannot  make  a iiicture 
that  will  stir  the  beholder,  'I'hose  workers  who  li\ed 
in  the  country  in  their  childhootl-days  should  not 
find  it  ditficiilt  to  bring  back,  iiictorially.  glinqises 
of  the  past.  .V  picture  of  the  ohl  “swimniing-hole” 
has  meant  more  to  geiUM'ations  of  business-men  than 
one  of  the  farm.  The  happy  care-free  associa  I ions 
that  such  a picture  brings  to  mind,  refresh  the  heart 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Beginners’  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass,,  U.  S.  A. 

Wi 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 


Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous” ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  234  x 334 
to  and  including  334  x 534  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  Prints  representing  no  more  than  two 
different  subjects,  for  any  one  competition,  and 
printed  in  any  medium  except  blue-print,  may  be 
entered.  They  should  be  simply  and  tastefully 
mounted.  Subjects  which  have  appeared 
in  other  publications  are  not  eligible, 
nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or 
entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo-Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessfid  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  at  request. 

C.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  fidl  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  sent  for  a 2-cent 
.stamp.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless  they 
are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  corrugated 
board — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood-veneer 
Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  March  31,  1920 

First  Prize:  John  C.  Bird. 

Second  Prize:  Harry  F.  IVegener. 

Honorable  Mention:  R.  H.  Addison;  Antoinio  L. 
Marcil;  Albert  A.  Sterritt;  Ruth  M.  Weiss. 


The  Beginner  and  Vacation-Photography 

It  is  not  too  early  for  the  beginner  to  prepare  him- 
self to  meet  the  photographic  demands  of  the  approach- 
ing vacation-season.  This  preparation  is  of  special 
importance  to  the  beginner  who  is  about  to  take  the 
first  trip  afield  with  his  new  camera.  I am  assuming 
now  that  I am  addressing  the  type  of  beginner  who 
is  eager  to  know  jnore  about  photography  than  the 
clerk  at  the  corner-drugstore.  I am  aware  that  many 
beginners  are  not  situated  so  that  they  can  do  their 
own  developing  and  printing;  but  every  should 

take  photography  seriously  enough  to  study  the  rudi- 
ments of  optics,  exposure  and  composition.  Why 
take  up  photography  at  all  if  he  has  no  desire  to  make 
the  most  of  it.^  Fortunately,  most  Photo-Era  readers 
do  not  belong  to  the  “button-pusher,”  or  “snap- 
shooter”  class  of  amateur  photographers.  The  be- 
ginner who  is  serious  and  eager  to  advance  will  soon 
know  that  repeated  failures  are  no  di.sgrace,  and  he 
sho\ild  not  take  to  heart  any  thoughtless  remarks 
of  friends  or  relatives.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  on 
until  the  very  friends  who  made  unkind  remarks  are 
obliged  to  admit  their  mistake. 

There  cannot  be  too  much  stress  laid  on  the  im- 
portance of  repeated  readings  of  the  instruction-book. 
These  little  books  have  been  prepared  by  the  manu- 
facturers to  help  the  beginner  over  the  rough  places 
of  his  tyro-days;  yet,  most  beginners  lo.se  the  in- 
strnction-bof)k  promptly  and  then  are  obliged  to  grope 
about  for  information  that  only  the  instruction-book 
contains.  It  is  especially  important  that  the  beginner 
have  the  instruction-book  with  him  when  he  leaves 
for  his  vacation;  for  then  he  will  not  have  access  to 
the  hel|)ful  advice  of  his  photo-dealer.  What  is  more, 
an  instruction-book  is  written  for  the  camera  that  it 
accompanies;  and.  if  it  is  lost,  not  any  other  book 
will  do — as  .some  beginners  seem  to  think.  All  in.struc- 
tion-books  in  common  give  briefly  the  rudiments  of 
photograjjhy;  but  aside  from  this  they  have  nothing 
in  common.  Each  contains  ex]jlicit  instructions  with 
regard  to  one  type  of  camera  only  and  its  lens  and 
shutter-ecinipment. 

J'hose  licginners  who  intend  to  do  their  own  develop- 
ing and  i>rinting  should  take  care  to  avoid  using  solu- 
tions that  are  warmer  than  seventy  degrees;  for  at  a 
higher  temperature  the  i)late  or  film  is  likely  to  frill 
and  the  jjaiier  to  blister.  There  are  means  to  over- 
come this  difficulty;  but  the  easiest  and  quickest  way 
is  to  keej)  the  tenqrerature  around  .seventy  by  means 
of  ice,  a wet  towel  or  any  equally  efficacious  method 
that  may  suggest  itself  to  the  resourceful  beginner. 
I’sually,  in  the  country  there  is  a well  of  ice-cold  water 
not  very  far  away,  and  this  water  will  stay  cold  long 
enough  to  develop  one  or  two  rolls  of  film  without 
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JOHN  C.  BIRD 


danger  of  frilling.  Water  from  a lake  or  mountain- 
stream  may  also  be  used  succe.ssfully  provided  that 
the  water  is  pure  enough  to  drink. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  small  things  that  have  much 
to  do  with  keeping  photographic  equipment  in  order. 
I wish  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  a good  carrying- 
case  for  the  camera.  This  suggestion  ajiiilies  with 
greater  force  to  the  owner  of  a high-grade  camera 
than  it  floes  to  the  [lossessor  of  a moderate-pricefl 
hox-camera.  However,  to  each  the  suggestion  merits 
careful  consideration.  I have  known  a fine  roll- 
film  camera  in  its  case  to  be  tlrojjpefl  overboard  acci- 
dentally and  rescued  before  the  water  hail  penetrated 
to  the  film  it.self.  Numberless  times  cameras  are 
dropped  or  otherwise  abused  unintentionally  when 
their  owners  are  skylarking  at  a jiicnic,  house-jiarty 
or  in  camp.  In  most  inciflents  of  the  kind,  a stont 
carrying-case  is  ample  protection.  Even  if  a camera 
is  not  subjected  to  possilile  rough  treatment,  the  carry- 
ing-case pre.serves  the  leather  from  the  effects  of  rain, 
keeps  dust  out  of  the  lens  and  shutter  and  hel|)S  to 
retain  the  camera's  good  appearance  for  many  years. 

The  first,  and  natural,  tendency  of  the  beginner — 
when  he  arrives  in  the  mountains  or  at  the  seashore — 
is  to  photogra[)h  every  subject  that  can  possibly  claim 
pictorial  or  iiersonal  interest.  However,  he  shonlil 
remember  that  at  the  present  jirices  of  photographic 
supplies  he  is  very  likely  to  incur  a large  bill  and  have 
nothing  of  permanent  value  to  show  for  the  exiiendi- 
ture.  Panoramas  are  beautiful  to  the  eye;  but  they 
dwinflle  to  such  small  jiroportions  when  photogra|)hed 
with  the  average  hand-camera  that  the  beginner  will 


do  well  to  let  a more  experienced  camerist  make  the 
attempt.  At  summer-resorts,  there  are  many  de- 
lightful people  to  meet  and  to  go  with  on  excursions; 
but  to  ])hotograph  these  people  singly  and  in  groups 
when  they  have  no  i>ermanent  intere.st,  is  a waste  of 
material  and  effort.  With  the  exception  of  a few- 
personal  pictures  of  friends  and  relatives,  the  beginner 
should  try  to  make  pictures  that  will  be  as  interesting 
in  several  years  as  they  are  the  moment  that  he  makes 
them.  One  good  jiicture  of  the  hotel  or  house  in 
which  lie  spends  his  vacation  is  enough.  If  the  be- 
ginner must  have  a picture  of  the  hotel  from  every 
point  of  tlie  compass,  let  him  buy  some  jirinted  post- 
cards and  save  his  films  and  plates  for  scenes  he  may 
never  be  able  to  duplicate.  In  short,  the  beginner 
should  determine  to  make  every  |)icture  count  to  his 
artistic  and  technical  credit.  Promiscuous  snap- 
shooting is  a waste  of  time  and  money,  'rwenty-fonr 
well-composed,  well-exposed  and  weil-develoiied  [lic- 
tnres  of  worthwhile  persons  and  scenes  are  worth  more 
than  fifty  pictures  that  the  maker  is  obliged  to  apologize 
for  on  account  of  technical  and  artistic  defects. 

Let  each  beginner  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities 
this  coming  summer  so  that  next  winter  when  he  picks 
uj)  his  iihoto-aibnm  to  show  his  friends  what  he  has 
done,  he  will  merit  praise  instead  of  criticism.  Jwl 
him  remember  that  ipiality  comes  first,  and  that  a, 
large  number  of  pictures  does  not  mark  his  standing 
as  a jihotographer.  Let  him  make  fewer  pictures, 
and  each  one  better  than  the  rest — then  he  will  know 
whal  it  means  to  e/i/Vi?/  photograi>hing. 

A.  H.  B. 


.“til 


BUFFALO  HARBOR 


H.  F.  WEGENER 


SECOND  PRIZE — BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 


Dust  in  Plateholders 

Until  a perfectly  dust-proof  plateliolder  is  obtain- 
able, there  is  always  bound  to  be  the  minor  S])eckirig 
of  negatives  which  arises  from  dust-particles  hnding 
entrance  to  the  plateliolder,  although  even  one  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  in  the  absence  of  other  devices,  could  not  be 
expected  to  obviate  entirely  the  dust-nuisance.  There 
is,  however,  a very  simple  method  which  can  be  used 
in  circumstances  when  plates  have  to  be  carried  for  a 
long  while  in  their  holders  under  conditions  favorable 
to  the  admission  of  dust,  and  that  is  to  face  each  plate 
in  the  plateliolder  with  a sheet  of  plain  glass.  Per- 
haps those  who  have  made  much  use  of  the  Paget 
color-plates  will  have  noticed  the  remarkable  freedom 
of  the  negatives  from  pinholes  due  to  dust,  even  when 
tlie  plates  have  been  carried  about  under  conditions 
such  as  motor-touring,  when  it  is  difficult  to  preserve 
the  emulsion-film  in  the  ordinary  way  free  from  stray 
particles.  The  use  of  a ])lain  cover-glass  presents  no 
inconvenience,  at  any  rate  when  using  the  book-form 
[ilateholder,  beyond  that  of  requiring  the  requisite 
allowance  for  focus,  in  corresjiondence  with  the  shift- 
ing of  the  sensitive  surface  farther  back  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  glass.  As  a rule,  reversal  of  the  focusing- 
screen  in  its  frame  is  a perfectly  satisfactory  form  of 
compensation. — Brithk  Jounuil. 


To  Unscrew  a Tight  Lens-Combination 

’I'liB  following  is  a good  method  of  iiiLscrewing  a 
tight  front  or  back-combination  of  a lens.  A piece  of 
artists'  .soft  india-rubber,  larger  than  the  diameter  of 
the  lens,  is  taken,  and  placed  on  a table  with  the  com- 
bination to  be  nnscreweil  resting  on  the  to])  of  it.  The 
lens  is  pres.sed  firmly  ilown  into  the  rubber  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  hand  is  turned  from  right  to  left,  when 
it  will  be  found  that  the  part  in  contact  with  the  rubber 


will  be  unscrewed.  There  is  no  danger  of  injury  to  the 
gla.ss  or  metal  of  the  lens. — R.  M.  Close,  in  Amateur 
Phofogra  phy. 

An  Early  Photographic  Suggestion 

An  interesting  communication  touching  the  origin 
of  photography  was  made  at  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Societe  Fran^aise  de  Photographie  by  M.  Poton- 
niee.  Early  last  century  Daguerre  was  showing  his 
fliorama,  a form  of  entertainment  which  had  an  im- 
mense vogue  at  the  time.  The  diorama  consisted 
of  a panorama  background  painted  on  canvas  which 
revolved  on  rollers.  In  front,  various  objects  were 
placed  which  gave  the  illu.sion  of  stereoscopic  vision . 
Daguerre  noticed  that  a rudimentary  image  of  these 
foregrouni  1-objects  impressed  itself  on  the  canvas 
where  iodine  had  been  used  in  painting,  and  this  gave 
him  the  iilea  which  has  given  us  modern  photography 
and  the  kinema.  M.  Potonniee,  after  much  research, 
has  established  that  the  site  of  Daguerre's  Diorama 
was  near  the  Place  de  la  Rejmblique,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Faubourg  du  Temple  and  the  Rue  de  Malte  now 
occupied  by  barracks.  The  committee  of  the  Societe 
Frangaise  was  authorised  to  approach  the  Paris  City 
Council  with  a view  to  |>lacing  a commemorative 
plate  on  the  site. — Daily  Mail. 

Pat  and  the  Photograph 

The  photographer's  clerk  was  preoccupied  showing 
some  .samples  of  work  to  prospective  sitters  when 
Patrick  Maloney  intimated  that  he  would  like  to  know 
w hat  pictures  were  worth. 

“Like  that,  five  shillings  a ilozen,’’  said  the  girl, 
handing  him  one  (a  photograph). 

Pat  gazed  long  and  earnestly  at  the  photograph  of 
a very  small  baby  sitting  in  a wash-basin. 

“Sliure,  now',’’  Pat  shyly  asked,  “phwat  wouhl  it 
cost  to  take  me  wi<l  me  clothes  on!-'" — Kreolite  News. 
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Careless  Focusing 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  modern  portraits  to  find  that 
those  parts  of  the  image  which  one  would  expect  to 
find  the  sharpest  not  so  well  defined  as  other  points 
where  sharpness  is  not  essential,  avers  The  British  Jour- 
nal. For  example,  we  recently  saw  a bust-portrait  on 
which  the  sharpest  definition  was  on  the  necktie,  the 
eyes  being  noticeably  unsharp.  If  this  occurred  regu- 
larly, one  would  suspect  either  imperfect  correction  of 
the  lens  or  lack  of  register  between  the  focusing-screen 
and  slide.  Occurring  occasionally,  it  can  be  due  only 
to  one  of  two  causes,  either  carelessness  in  focusing  or  a 
slight  movement  of  the  sitter  between  focusing  and  ex- 
posure. Either  of  these  contingencies  can  be  avoided 
by  exercising  a little  care.  With  the  pre.sent  tendency 
to  reduce  the  exposure  to  the  shortest  limit,  it  is  usual 
to  work  with  very  large  apertures,  and  when  the  lens 
is  of  considerable  focal  length,  there  is  very  little 
depth.  To  ensure  absolute  definition  in  the  right 
place,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a proper  foctising-eyei)iece, 
which  also  prevents  eye-strain  on  the  part  of  the  oper- 
ator. Shifting  of  the  head  may  be  almost  always 
avoided  by  posing  the  sitter  in  a comfortable  position 
so  that  he  is  not  tempteil  to  relieve  any  muscular  strain. 

A Simple  Method  of  Tank-Development 

Editor  I’hoto-Ek.x  M.vg.xzi.ne  ; 

The  system  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Frederick  Davis 
in  his  article.  ‘W  System  for  the  Tank,"  September, 
lifl!).  Photo-Era.  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  com]di- 
cated,  I have  a ".system"  w hich  1 have  used  for  sev- 
eral years.  In  fact.  I develop  hundreds  of  rolls  of 
films  each  .season  withouf  once  referring  to  the  table 
given  in  i\Ir.  Davis'  article.  15y  simjjly  bearing  in 
mind  that  for  each  degree  of  temiierature  below  nor- 
mal— fi.3  F. — one  minute  is  added  to  the  normal — 
min. — time  of  development  and  that  for  each  degree 
of  temperature  above  normal  one  minute  is  deducted 
from  the  normal  time . of  develojiment,  no  trouble 
should  be  experienced  to  estimate  the  correct  time.  If 
the  thermometer  registers  .5.5  degrees,  which  is  1(1  de- 
grees below  normal,  add  ten  minutes  to  tlie  normal 
time  of  development.  If  the  temiierature  be  above 
normal,  deduct  the  difference.  Simiile?  ^'es,  very! 

vox. 

Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

To  the  amateur  who  does  not  care  to  buy  the  chemi- 
cals and  prepare  his  own  developer  and  yet  w ho  w ishes 
to  obtain  the  same  results  as  though  he  di<l,  I wish  to 
say  that  I have  been  using  Eastman  .5  x 7 pyro  tank- 
developer  for  two  or  three  years  in  the  trays  at  (i7°  and 
have  had  great  succe.ss  with  it.  It  is  cheap  and  jnit  up 
in  boxes— six  powrlers  in  a box — and  each  powder 
makes  from  P2  to  2f  oz.  of  .solution,  according  to  the 
class  of  negatives  one  wishes  to  make.  One  jiowder  in 
12  oz.  of  water  will  give  a good  strong  negative.  .Vs  a 
rule,  use  Iti  oz.  of  water,  which  gives  more  graduation 
of  tone.  One  box  at  twenty-five  cents  will  make  from 
!)()  to  12f  oz.  of  solution:  but  it  will  not  keep  after  the 
water  is  added  to  it.  .Vfter  using  it  for  thirty  or  forty- 
five  minutes  it  should  be  replaced  w ith  another  rpiantit  v. 

II.  E.  Buss.' 


Determining  Exposures  with 
Reflecting-Camera 

The  length  of  exiiosure  with  a reflect ing-camera.  by 
merely  jmlging  the  degree  of  Ixilliancy  of  the  image, 
requires  experience.  This  method  of  determining  the 
correct  amount  of  exposure  of  the  plate  or  film,  however, 
is  nof  as  sure  as  the  one  of  consulting  a reliable  meter, 
such  as  the  Burt.  Harvey  or  the  Relio  Ex]x>sure-Scale. 

Besides,  if  the  professional's  method  of  noting  the 
brilliancy  of  the  image  on  the  ground-glass  of  a reflect- 
ing-camera  is  adopted,  it  is  necessary  that  not  only  the 
lens,  but  the  mirror  and  groundglass  lie  absolutel.i 
free  of  dust,  dirt  or  mist.  They  must  be  absoluteli 
clean,  otherwi.se  the  image  will  be  less  bright  and  not 
commensurate  with  the  brightness  of  the  .scene  that 
should  be  reflected  on  the  groundglass.  Thus,  if— 
when  the  lens,  mirror  and  groumlglass  are  scrupu- 
lously clean — the  reflected  image  indicates  an  exposure 
of  1 .50  second,  the  same  camera-subject  with  similar 
conditions  of  light,  atmosphere,  distance  and  dia- 
phragm, but  the  lens  and  the  two  reflecting-surfaces 
covered  with  dust,  would  require  a longer  exposure — 
say,  possibly,  1 35  second  or  even  more. 

But  even  when  resorting  to  the  use  of  an  exiiosure- 
meter.  it  is  evident  that  the  lens,  itself,  must  lie  kept 
con.staiitly  clean,  not  to  forget  the  misty  covering  due  to 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  during  cohl  weather. 

Combines  X-Ray  and  Motion-Picture 

.V  coMiii.NATiox  X-ray  and  motion-picture  aiijiaratus, 
it  is  announced  from  Paris,  is  the  invention  of  Drs. 
Lorman  and  Comaudon.  With  the  combined  appa- 
ratus, pictures  of  animals  can  be  thrown  on  the  .screen 
and  the  movements  of  the  various  organs  shown.  It 
is  expected  that,  with  mollifications,  the  ap])aratus  can 
be  used  with  human  lieiugs  as  the  objects  photograiihed. 

A Hint  for  Flashlight-Photographers 

The  use  of  sufticieiit  hashlight-iiowder  to  yield  full,\  - 
timed  negatives  results  often  in  rather  strong  shadow.^. 
In  portraiture,  where  ilelicate  diffused  lighting  is  pre- 
ferred, this  is  not  wanted,  and  the  onl\'  means  to 
remove  the  sharply  ilefined  shadows  is  by  painstak- 
ing retouching,  which  is  by  no  means  easy  to  do.  Be- 
cently  I hit  upon  the  |ilan  of  causing  the  light  which 
falls  on  the  subject  to  |iass  through  a piece  of  white 
goods,  and  this  diffused  the  light  snflicient  ly  so  that 
the  shadows  were  iileasingly  blended  into  the  high- 
lights. By  .sewing  a large  handkerchief  on  a wire- 
frame. which  can  be  easily  made,  this  sim|>le  dillnser 
can  be  held  before  the  flash-lamp  when  setting  the 
powder  oft.  With  a more  complex  shaped  wire-frame, 
the  frame  may  be  fastened  directly  to  the  lani|)  in  sucli 
a way  as  to  keep  the  goods  always  between  the  powder 
and  the  subject . 1 1 is  handy,  when  the  detached  screen 
is  used,  to  o[)cu  the  shutter  first.  ]>ick  np  the  scri>en 
quickly,  hohl  it  before  the  flash,  spring  the  lamp,  and 
then  close  the  shutter.  This  can  be  done  veiw'  quickly, 
d'he  photographer  who  makes  portraits  by  Hash-powder 
will  find  this  hint  very  hel[)fnl. 

Frederii  K ( '.  Dan  i.s. 
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VOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


JVliocecr  sends  the  best  criticism  (not  over  150  words) 
before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a three-month  subscription  to  Photo-Kra  Magazine. 

The  winn  iny  criticism,  in  our  opnnion,  is  the  first  one 
printed  below. 

'I’liis  poor  iirint  has  no  center  of  intere.st,  no 
tfioug'lit  of  coniposilion,  no  attempt  to  tell  a real  story. 
What  has  the  young  lady  been  doing?  Where  is  she 
going?  The  Idurred.  confusing  background  makes  it 
hard  to  detect  the  outline  of  the  figure.  .V  more 
suitable,  less  s|)otty  background  should  have  been 
produced.  The  print  also  apjiears  to  be  slightly  out 
of  focus,  d'he  dog  is  in  anylhing  but  a jiietorial  jiosi- 
lion.  Why  was  the  lady  not  seated  on  a rock  or  stump, 
with  the  animals  placed  about  her  as  if  she  were  jilay- 
ing  with  them,  her  face  suggesting  an  exi)re.ssion  of 
l)leasure?  Why  not  a harmonious  background  and 
foreground,  and  w hy  are  the  feet  missing?  Why  should 
the  w hole  menagerie  be  hehl  in  the  lady’s  tender  hand? 
The  dog  could  stand  alone,  a cat  in  her  lap.  etc.  Then, 
with  such  a title  as  “A  Restful  Pause"  or  “A  Moment 
for  Play.”  supply  the  idea.  The  Editor's  plea  for 
moderation  is  well  meant  and.  itself,  gallant;  but  this 
])rint  deserves  all  the  healthy  knocks  it  can  get. 

Eredekuk  C.  Davis. 

'I'liis  ])rint  has  both  good  and  bail  features.  En- 
fortunalcly,  one  very  liad  one  predominates,  d'he 
blur  of  light  through  the  unfocused  background  not 
only  distracts  attention,  almost  to  the  ex'chision  of 
eveiwihiug  ehse.  but  causes  the  outline  of  the  right 
shoulder  to  practiciilly  disappear.  Slopping  down 
the  lens  would  have  heliied  this  some;  but  the  real 


remedy  would  have  been  to  move  the  subject  to  the 
right  so  that  a smoother  background  would  have  been 
obtained,  or  to  choose  an  entirely  different  one.  The 
boot-tops  and  knee-pads  on  the  breeches  are  also  very 
distracting,  and  print  shouhl  be  trimmed  above  the 
to])  of  the  iiads.  and  then  some  taken  off  the  left  to 
balance  the  shape.  The  animals  are  carelessly  ar- 
ranged. and  a little  effort  should  have  made  them  more 
interesting.  Except  for  the  background,  the  tone 
and  contrast  of  the  ]iicture  is  very  good,  especially 
the  shadow-tone  under  the  hat-brim.  The  eyes  look- 
ing down  lead  the  center  of  intere.st  to  the  right  place, 
but  then  it  is  spread  between  three  animals.  Only 
one  of  these  should  be  looking  directly  at  camera. 

E.  S.  Dellenb.^ugii,  Jr. 


.V  liACKGROu.ND  sucli  as  this  is  always  an  annoyance; 
with  experience  tiie  jihotographer  will  learn  that  it  is 
much  sini])ler  to  select  a background  of  solid  tone, 
than  to  remedy  the  mistake  after  it  has  been  made. 
In  simple  cases,  the  white  spots  may  be  removed  by 
working  on  the  negative;  but  it  is  often  advisable  to 
work  on  the  print.  It  is  (piicker  to  use  an  air  brush 
and  obliterate  the  details  of  the  background  entirely, 
than  to  si)ot  in  all  the  light  patches  by  hand.  .V  new 
negative  may  be  made  by  cojiying  the  retouched  print. 
An  alternative  method  is  the  u.se  of  a sketched-in  back- 
ground. The  carriage  of  the  young  lady  is  particu- 
larly graceful,  and  we  could  excuse  the  downcast  eyes 
if  the  attention  of  the  pets  were  directed  to  better 
advantage.  If  the  young  lady  raised  her  eyes,  there 
might  even  be  a diversion  of  intere.st. 

Winn  W.  Davidson. 
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THE  PICTETRE  CRITICIZED  THIS  MONTH 


The  essentials  of  this  ihcture  are  tlie  lady's  face 
and  the  three  animals;  consequently,  an  oval  mask 
cutting  off  1 ,3‘2  of  an  inch  from  the  top,  :5,  4 of  an  inch 
from  the  left,  11  10  of  an  inch  from  the  right  and 
1 11  10  inches  from  the  hottom  discards  all  that  is 
not  only  unnecessary,  hut  distracting.  This,  hai)i)ily, 
Mould  remove  the  dog's  tail  from  the  picture  as  it 
destroys  the  balance  and,  owing  to  its  similarity  to 
the  background,  might  be  confused  with  it.  .V  further 
improvement  could  be  made  by  retouching  the  back- 
ground by  darkening  it,  behind  the  lady's  right  shoulder 
(left  of  picture)  and  both  arms  as  they  are  nearly  lost 
against  the  M'hiteness.  Had  the  exposure  been  longer, 
I fancy  that  the  detail  of  the  kittens'  coats  and  eyes 
would  have  been  clearer  ami  the  result  even  more 
pleasing. 

•I.  Thygesen-Schmidt. 


Reproduction  Encore 

The  front-cover  of  Photo-Er-\  for  .\|)ril.  adorned 
with  Mr.  David  .1.  Sheahan's  exquisite  landscape,  was 
not  repeated  on  the  inside  of  the  magazine.  .\s  most 
readers  of  PiiOTO-Ea\  biml  their  c<>i)ies,  we  have  been 
reipiested  to  publish  Mr.  Sheahan's  |)icture  on  an  inside 
page  of  an  early  issue  of  this  magazine.  Me  have 
arranged  to  do  this  in  one  of  the  future  issues  of  the 
current  year. 


Trouble  in  New  Jersey 

iM,\.\Y  readers,  conqjetitors  in  particular,  may  doubt 
it,  Init  the  fact  is  that  the  riioTo-Eu.v  jury  had  no 
ea.sy  time  to  reach  a verdict  in  the  “Nature-Studies  " 
competition.  The  remarkably  succe.s.sful  ))ictnre  of 
the  blacksnake,  by  Dr.  .1.  B.  I’ardoc.  which  received  the 
third  ]>rize,  was  at  first  deemed  worthv  of  the  first 
prize.  But  when  originality  and  beauty  Mere  taken 
into  consiileration,  M'hy,  “The  Intruder,"  by  J'homas 
Elsum.  Mas  aMarded  the  highe.st  honor — after  an 
expression  of  geimiTie  admiration  for  Dr.  I’ardoe's 
technical  achievement.  Then  came  the  question  of 
conceding  the  second  j)rize  to  the  gracefully  assembled 
blacksnake:  but  then  came  the  strikingly  original 
butterfly  M'ith  its  shadoM’  on  the  s.'ind — .so  simple  and 
yet  so  effective  and  pleasing,  that  the  M'inged  insect 
took  the  prize  aMay  from  its  mortal  enemy. 

They  may  talk  about  the  high  cost  of  living,  ])a]ier- 
shortage,  coal-famine,  sugar-boycott,  overall-menace — 
all  these  incidents  are  nothing  compared  M'ith  the 
convulsion  that  is  likely  to  shake  the  little  state  of  Xcm' 
•lersey,  the  home  of  the  M'inners  of  the  first  ami  Ihiial 
])rizes  in  the  Nature-Studies  comiietition.  Mr.  Elsum 
(bvells  in  NeMark  and  Dr.  I’ardoe  in  a lovely  little  Iomu 
only  tMenty  miles  aMay. 

Do  not  neglect  to  read  notice,  printed  elscM'liere  in 
this  i.ssue,  of  increase  in  I’hoto-Eh.v'.s  subscription- 
price! 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


“That  man  is  an  artist!”  I exclaimed,  as  I beheld 
for  the  first  time  a newspaper  reproduction  of  the 
portrait  of  Doris  Arden  which  adorns  the  cover-page 
of  the  current  issue.  This  tribute  was  paid,  with  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  loosely 
used  term,  “artist,”  to  Edward  Thayer  Monroe,  the 
master  - photographer  who  has  recently  attained  a 
place  in  the  sun.  The  striking  boldness  and  breadth 
which  distinguish  his  portrait  of  this  musical  comedy 
artist  must  appeal  to  every  admirer  of  photographic 
art,  and  create  a desire  to  learn  something  of  the  hi.sfory 
of  Mr.  Monroe  as  a portrait-photographer.  Un- 
fortunately, I can  supply  no  information  regarding  his 
efforts  to  become  the  successful  craftsman  that  he  is, 
except  that  his  portraits  of  members  of  the  theatrical 
profession  have  appeared  in  popular  magazines  and 
in  the  daily  press,  and  that  his  studio  is  at  45  West 
46th  Street,  New  York.  A glance  at  our  picture 
informs  the  initiated  that  the  pose  was  improvised  by 
the  studio-artist  with  accessories  probably  kept  on 
hand  for  the  purpo.se.  The  whole  effect  gives  evidence 
of  resourcefulness,  temperament  and  skill.  The  picture 
is  repeated  on  page  302.  Data:  8 x 10  studio-camera; 
Ea.stman  Portrait-Film;  pyro;  contact  Artura  print, 
12-inch  lens,  F/4.5;  wide  open;  .June,  11  a.m.;  1 
second. 

Miss  Doris  Arden  has  been  appearing  recently,  in  the 
leading  ingenue  role  of  ",50-50  Limited,”  a musical 
comedy,  with  Herbert  C'orthell.  Miss  Arden  is  a very 
talented  young  actre.ss,  with  a beautiful  soprano  voice 
and  ability  to  a marked  degree  as  an  aesthetic  dancer. 

Although  the  pictures  that  accompany  Mr.  lly- 
pinski's  sketchy  account  of  the  recent  Pittsburgh 
Salon  would  seem  to  need  no  further  comment,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  adding  a few  remarks.  A still- 
life — the  frontispiece — is  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
and  simplicity  of  composition.  It  is  a superb  arrange- 
ment of  but  three  objects — bowl,  string  of  beails  and 
vase,  which  are  ample  to  carry  out  successfully  an 
artistic  design.  It  is  an  object-lesson  to  workers — and, 
particularly,  to  artists  of  the  brush — who  seem  to  have 
a [>a.ssion  for  a multiplicity  of  objects  and  thus  over- 
crowd the  picture-space. 

Wliile  "simple  and  natural,”  Princess  Ojira  might 
have  been  po.sed  more  advantageously — with  a view  to 
giving  less  emphasis  to  the  line  from  the  forehead  to 
the  tip  of  the  nose;  forj)rofiles  are  not  always  beautiful. 

As  a character-study,  the  j)ortrait  of  Counselor  I., 
shows  a.  remarkable  degree  of  force,  breadth  of  treat- 
tnent  and  fine  modeling — cpialities  difficult  to  obtain 
except  by  an  artist  of  rare  ability. 

Mr.  I’orterfiehl  has  Ijeen  .seen  to  better  advantage 
than  in  his  landscape  shown  on  page  278.  Here  is  a 
sui)erabundance  of  material,  beautiful  as  it  is,  and 
the  design  does  not  seem  to  carry  the  conviction  of 
dignity  by  simplicity,  wliich  is  a marked  characteristic 
of  his  landscapes.  "The  Kiver,”  as  Mr.  Rypinski 
truly  .says,  is  an  exfpiisite  bit;  yet  one  would  wish 
that  the  group  of  trees  were  without  the  company 
of  the  trunk  at  the  extreme  left.  It  gives  the  picture 
an  nTifinished  appearance,  and  it  would  not  be  missed 
if  removed  by  handwork  in  the  negative. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  "Ripe  unto  the 
Harvest,”  by  H.  Y.  Sihnmons. 


I am  glad  that  the  reviewer  notes  that  “The  Valley 
of  Carmel”  is  a pleasing  departure  from  the  artist's 
usual  view.  Not  that  Mr.  Edwards’  customary  style 
is  not  a constant  source  of  pleasure  to  his  friends,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  his  versatility  of  artistic 
expression. 

Daisie  B.  Chapell's  “Family-Group,”  page  284,  is 
remarkable  in  the  successful  arrangement  and  the 
uniformity  of  color  of  its  members.  It  is  a very  fa- 
vorite theme  with  nature-camerists,  but  not  always 
easy  of  execution.  Data:  Indoors;  May,  1 p.m.;  north- 
window;  1 .second;  6j^-2  x 83^2  camera;  R.  R.  lens;  x 
83^  Seed  No.  27;  pyro;  Artura  C.  contact-print. 

The  two  examples  of  camerists"  cooperation  with  a 
city's  municipality  in  civic  improvement,  pages  287 
and  288,  are  evidence  of  public  spirit  as  well  as  of  effort 
towards  artistic  success,  although  the  main  object  is 
to  supply  photographic  proof  of  existing  conditions 
in  the  public  park  system.  What  is  the  record,  in 
this  commendable  activity,  of  camera  clubs  in  other 
communities.^  Data:  Military  Park,  page  287;  August, 
2p.m.;  brightlight;  l/25.second;  SAKodak;  3^x53^; 
Kodak  Anastigmat  lens;  CV^  inch  focal  length;  stop, 
F/0.  Eastman  roll-film;  M.  Q.  Glossy,  P.  M.  C.  print. 

“The  Aristocrat,”  page  290,  represents  an  eminently 
artistic  portrait  of  a dog,  and  is  a credit  to  the  execu- 
tive ability  of  Mr.  Weed.  A finer  animal-picture 
never  graced  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  The  original 
print  gained  Honorable  Alention  in  the  “Miscel- 
laneous" Competition  for  Advanced  Workers,  May, 
1919.  Data:  April,  3 p.m.;  good  light;  334x4^ 
Graflex  Camera;  5-inch  Cooke,  F/4.5;  stop,  F/6.3; 
1/90  second;  Hammer,  Red  Label;  pyro-soda;  print 
on  Artura  Black  Studio  Special. 

Ward  E.  Bryan's  Honorable  Mention  picture,  page 
292,  “Sunset  on  Lake  Keuka,  ’ is  a veracious  portrayal 
of  the  scene.  It  has  been  enhanced  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  human  interest  placed  judiciously  in  the  well- 
proportioned  picture.  Data:  July,  7 p.m.;  fading 

light;  2jk2x43^;  2 A Brownie;  1/25  second;  Eastman 
N.  C.  film;  pyro;  Enlarging  Cyko  print;  M.  Q. 

A sincere  lover  of  nature,  Bertran  F.  Hawley  has 
shown  in  his  Canadian  woodland-scenes  a marked 
sense  of  beauty,  which  is  refiected  also  in  his  interest- 
ing and  helpful  essay — pages  293  to  298.  Data: 
"The  Camp  for  Dinner” — October;  about  noon; 
sun  behind  drifting  clouds;  6 7/8-inch  lens,  F/0.5; 
stop,  F/11;  Ideal  ray-filter;  1/5  second;  4 x 5 Royal 
Polychrome  Plate. 

“Overlooking  the  Forest” — November,  11  a..m.; 
bright  sunlight;  same  lens,  stop,  filter,  plate  (3}4  x o}4) 
and  exijosure. 

"Hunters  in  the  Hills” — same  as  preceding,  except 
at  2 P.M.  and  4x5  plate. 

“The  Camp  in  the  Forest" — same  as  preceding, 
except,  with  cloudy  day  and  deep  valley,  10  seconds. 

"The  Call  of  the  North” — same  as  preceding;  but 
bright  sunlight;  1/5  second;  diffusion  in  enlarging. 

Although  an  excellent  rei>roduction  of  a superb 
photographic  print,  the  picture  of  -lapanese  cherry- 
l)lossoms  in  Potomac  Park,  Washington,  D.C.,  page 
299,  suggests  only  in  a mihl  degree  the  excpiisite  beauty 
of  the  original  scene.  From  an  artistic  viewpoint 
this  curving  row  of  trees  in  their  spring  dress  of  deli- 


cate  pink  makes  a graceful  foil  to  the  straight  ami 
lofty  Washington  Monument.  These  trees  were  a 
gift  of  the  Japanese  government  to  President  Taft, 
about  twelve  years  ago,  and  they  were  planted  around 
the  Tidal  Basin  and  along  the  Speedway  in  Potomac 
Park.  Data:  April,  1920;  3 p.m.;  cloudy  and  bright ; 
0)4  X 83^  view-camera;  932-inch  Zeiss  Tes.sar;  stop, 
F/11;  K2  color-screen;  1 second;  Eastman  Portrait- 
Film;  M.  Q.;  enlarged  on  No.  0 P.  1\I.  C.  Bromide, 
flnlargements,  at  $1.50  each,  and,  colored,  at  $-1.00 
each,  maybe  obtained  from  E.  S.  Shipp,  1237  Harvard 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

“Trapdoor-Spider,"  — three  illustrations  by  Mr. 
Webb,  page  301.  Data;  “Open" — 11  ,\.m.;  Iwight  sun- 
light; 3I4  X 41^  Voigtlander  Alpine  Camera;  Collinear 
lens  F,  6.8;  stop,  F 28;  1 second;  on  half  of  a 3}4  x 
Central  Comet  plate;  half  of  the  plate  was  covered 
with  black  paper  and  two  exposures  made  on  the  one 
plate;  pyro. 

“Closing" — about  11  a.m.;  same  camera  and 

lens;  stop,  F 0.8  (full  opening);  1 200  second:  extra 
sunlight  reflected  on  the  subject  with  the  aid  of  two 
mirrors;  half  of  an  Imperial  Special  Rapid  Ortho 
X i}4:  plate;  pyro. 

“Closed” — After  11  a.m.;  other  items  .same  as  in 
“Open,"  except  that  the  direct  sunlight  was  screened 
off  and  sunlight  reflected  with  a mirror  so  as  to  get 
more  suitable  light  to  show  up  the  outline  of  the  closed 
lid.  .Ml  three  [jrints  were  enlargements. 


Advanced  ^Workers’  Competition 

The  entries  in  the  “Nature-Studies”  competition 
were  conspicuously  varied  in  character,  the  subjects 
being  taken  indiscriminately  from  natural  history — 
according  to  the  list  of  suggestions  j)riiited  in  the 
February  number.  However,  jiictures  of  living  crea- 
tures found  more  favor  with  the  jury  than  studies  of 
flowers,  mushrooms,  etc. 

( friginality  and  beauty  of  design,  consistent  with 
good  technique,  is  esteemed  of  greater  imi)ortance  than 
mere  technical  perfection,  in  making  the  awards  in 
these  competitions.  .Vs  an  exami)le  of  successful 
workmanship,  the  picture  of  Dr.  I’arfloe's  blacksnakc 
was  considered  preeminent.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  any  technician  to  surpass  it.  Yet.  in  the  opinion 
of  the  jury,  “The  Intruder,"  l)y  Thomas  Elsum,  took 
precedence  over  this  achievement,  as  well  as  over  all 
the  prints  STd>mitted;  thus  it  won  the  highest  award. 
.\ny  painter  of  animal  suljjects  would  l)e  delighted 
with  so  unif|ue  anrl  engro.ssing  a theme  as  “The  In- 
truder." 

The  jury  was  so  impressed  with  Mr.  Elsum's  remark- 
able picture  that  we  asked  for  a detailed  recital  as  to 
how  the  picture  was  made.  J'he  story  is  as  follows; 
“My  curiosity  had  been  aroused  for  some  time  by  the 
actions  of  a little  hawk  that  had  been  flying  about 
my  place,  generally  aligliting  in  one  jjarticular  tree 
where  he  would  sit  like  a Sphinx,  ai)parently  watching 
.'f)me  sparrows  that  were  feeding  on  the  ground  beneath 
him.  When  they  fliscovered  their  danger,  they  would 
scurry  away.  Whether  he  ever  succeeded  in  [louncing 
on  one  of  them  for  his  breakfast.  I never  found  out.  but 
thought  that  if  I could  confine  him  to  a certain  space. 
I might  be  able  to  photogra[)h  him.  There  seemed 
to  be  only  one  available  sf)ot  where  the  camera  could  be 
placed,  and  tliat  was  very  close  to  the  tree.  'I'he  lens 
covered  only  just  what  is  seen  in  the  i)icture.  In  order 
to  confine  him  to  that  space.  I baiteii  the  limb  with  a 
small  piece  of  raw  meat.  .Vfter  doing  this  for  .several 
mornings,  I found  on  my  return  from  business  that  the 


bait  was  gone.  Whether  he  or  the  sparrows  got  it, 
was  a mystery. 

“One  day,  while  at  home,  I made  up  my  mind  to 
watch  and  see.  After  placing  the  bait  as  usual.  I 
focused  the  camera  on  the  limb,  u.sed  a generous  open- 
ing of  the  lens,  and  prepared  for  a picture.  I placed  a 
small  weight  on  the  frontboard  to  which  was  attached 
a thread,  so  that  a slight  pull  would  drop  the  weight 
and  release  the  shutter.  I carried  this  thread  back  to 
a spot  where  I could  conceal  myself  anil  waited  for  my 
friend  to  appear.  After  waiting  some  time,  I saw  him 
circle  around  and  finally  alight  about  where  I thought 
the  bait  had  been  placed.  He  sat  there  some  time, 
perfectly  still.  I hoped  for  a picture  that  woidd  show- 
some  action.  I had  set  up  my  camera  and  composed 
my  picture,  as  well  as  I knew  how.  and  now  all  I needed 
to  complete  my  composition  was  the  hawk  and,  perha))s. 
one  of  the  sparrows  to  balance  the  picture.  I knew 
what  was  needed;  but  would  the  fates  smile  upon  me? 
I had  devoted  much  time,  thought  and  patience  to  this 
undertaking  and  I hoped  that  I could  obtain  the  picture 
I had  visualized. 

“Suddenly,  there  was  a flutter  of  his  wings  as  if  he 
wished  to  fly  away,  and  I released  the  shutter.  I came 
out  of  my  hiding-place  and.  of  course,  he  flew  away. 
I took  the  camera  to  the  house,  into  the  darkroom, 
and  proceeded  to  develo])  the  plate.  To  my  amaze- 
ment I found  I had  ‘bagged’  tiro  birds  with  one  shot. 

“I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  little  ‘Intruder’ 
must  have  known  how  much  he  was  needed  and  just 
drop])cd  in  for  a brief  moment.  It  surely  was  a snr- 
prise-i)arty  for  us  all.  However,  the  hawk,  always 
on  the  alert,  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  struck  an  attitude  and  from  his  expression, 
he  seems  to  .say,  ‘Hands  Uj)!’  The  poor  little  sparrow 
looks  to  lie  ‘shimmying’  with  fright. 

“.Vs  we  know,  that  composition  is  the  groundwork 
of  a |)icture,  I give  full  credit  to  the  sjiarrow  for  help- 
ing me  to  secure  a picture  that  I had  conceiveil  and 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  which  I had  given  con- 
siderable thought  and  patience.” 

Kenneth  I).  Smith’s  discerning  eye,  rare  pa- 
tience and  consummate  skill  produced  as  delight- 
fully original  a jiicture  of  a moving  butterfly  as  has 
ever  appeared  in  Fhoto-Eha.  The  successfully 
artistic  placement  of  the  lieautiful  creature  and  its 
shadow  is  masterful,  and  merited  unstinted  admira- 
tion of  the  memliers  of  our  jury.  .V  .source  of  woinler, 
too,  is  the  perfection  of  the  pictorial  design  made 
])ossible  with  virtually  only  one  object,  the  shallow 
l)cing  subsidiary — an  acce.s.sory,  .so  to  sjicak. 

Data:  May,  1920;  Gratlex  3^x5)^  with  734^-inch 
Ic.  Te.ssar;  made  on  shore  of  Schroon  Lake,  .Vdiron- 
dacks;  1 440  .second  at  F/4.5;  Wellington  .Vnti- 
Screen  Plate  Backed;  tank-developed  with  jiyro; 
part  of  negative  enlarged  on  Enlarging  Argo  Smooth 
Mat.  Butterflies  were  driid<ing  from  the  wet  .sand, 
and  Mr,  Smith  aiiproachcd  within  three  feet,  focusing 
(iraflex  on  Ihem.  4'hen  he  kicked  the  sand,  causing 
them  to  fly,  and  released  shutter. 

I have  already  spoken  in  terms  of  appreciation  of  Dr. 
I’ardoc’s  remarkably  successful  portrayal  of  the  black- 
snake.  which  won  him  the  third  jirizc.  The  graceful 
arrangement  of  Ihc  reptile’s  altenuatcd  body  form — 
inqio.ssiblc  of  improvement  by  human  hands — is  a 
.source  of  wonder.  'I'he  arti.st — a co|)iously  illustrated 
article  by  whom  on  the  subject  of  jihotography  of 
nature-subjects  is  being  planned  for  July  Piidto-Era — 
deserves  great  praise  for  the  patience  and  ability 
exercised  in  producing  so  truthful  and  interesting  a 
naturc-.slud,\-.  Data:  Bound  Brook.  X.J.;  June,  11 

( ( 'oiihiniril  on  jiof/r  ■>??) 
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ON  THE  GROUNDGLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


A Not  Uncommon  Experience 

H.  A.  CoLLiNGs,  the  popular  genial  and  highly  effi- 
cient Eastman  demonstrator,  with  headquarters  at  the 
Robey-French  Company,  Boston,  is  always  ready 
with  a good  story.  The  following  one  is  the  latest  in 
his  sumptuous  repertoire. 

One  of  his  customers — whose  identity  and  locality  he 
positively  refused  to  disclose — found  that  he  needed  a 
receptionist  for  his  growing  business;  so  he  advertised 
for  one.  The  first  applicant  tor  the  position  possessed 
such  an  attractive  personality — and  that  was  not  all! — 
that  he  engaged  her  on  the  spot.  “And  will  every- 
thing be  satisfactory.^”  asked  the  pretty  applicant. 
“Sure  it  will!”  promptly  replied  the  studio-proprietor, 
adding  significantly:  “Of  course,  I’m  only  human.” 
“Oh,  that  will  be  all  right,”  smilingly  remarked  the 
new  receptionist. 

The  studio-proprietor  told  the  truth;  for  the  very 
next  day  his  face  looked  like  the  new  map  of  Europe 
and  his  right  optic  was  closed  for  repairs. 


A Rather  Difficult  Prescription 

Gifted,  as  he  is,  with  a well-nigh  inexhaustible  fund 
of  humor,  the  “Walrus”  seemed  to  fall  short  of  his  best 
efforts  in  satirizing  an  article  by  a confrere,  in  a recent 
number  of  The  Amateur  Photographer.  One  of  his 
paragraphs  begins  with  a quotation — “Sporting  dogs 
can  be  taken  lying  in  long  grass.”  Other  than  re- 
marking that  other  dogs  must  have  short  grass,  the 
“Walrus”  was  silent  on  the  feasibility  of  so  heroic  a 
treatment.  The  humor  suggested  by  the  situation 
seemed  to  have  escaped  the  usually  keen  perception  of 
our  overseas  humorist.  Fancy  a person  lying  in  long 
grass  swallowing  live  dogs.  Whether  such  a substan- 
tial remedy  will  effect  a cure,  is  extremely  doubtful — 
unless,  perhaps,  the  canines  to  be  interned  be  in  the 
form  of  fancy  crackers,  in  which  ease,  they  would 
scarcely  obstruct  the  patient's  iligestive  apparatus. 
Surely  the  “Walrus,”  who  modestly  refrained  from 
mentioning  his  own  gorging  capacity,  did  not  extend 
himself  in  this  instance.  Perhaps,  such  favorite 
delicacies,  as  "hot”  dogs,  may  still  be  unknown  to  our 
English  cousins. 

“I  Never  Thought  of  That!” 

Whether  in  all  .seriousness  or  otherwise,  a corre- 
s[)ondent  asks  me  to  identify  the  writer  of  articles 
from  whose  jiractical  pen,  over  the  initials  B.  .1.,  have 
been  quoted  frequently  by  the  American  photographic 
press.  B.  .1. — let  me  think;  just  a moment,  please. 
Oh  yes;  why,  of  course,  it’s  llelle  Johnson,  the  well- 
known  iihotographer  of  Munroe  City,  Missouri.  ,\s  I 
am  dictating  this  illuminating  bit  of  information,  my 
right-hand  man  ventures  to  suggest  tliat  the  writer  in 
(|uestion  is  English,  not  .Vnierican.  This  interruption 
is  akin  to  a life-saver,  and  I hasten  to  acknowledge  it 
as  sucli.  Although  these  two  initials  are  strangers  to 
readers  of  Photo-Eh.v,  I recognize  them.  How  stupid 
of  me.  They  staml  for  Hriti'ih  .Journal,  the  veteran 
English  aullnn-ity  in  matters  photographic. 


A Lecture  on  Photography  and  its 

Unexpected  Ending 

It  is  amazing  how  many  persons,  particularly 
women,  there  are  who  deliver  papers  or  lectures  on 
subjects  about  which  they  do  not  have  the  least  knowl- 
edge. In  order  to  comply  with  a request  from  the 
chairman  of  the  entertainment  committee  of  a club, 
to  which  they  belong,  to  prepare  and  deliver  a paper — 
subject  immaterial,  so  long  as  it  is  entertaining  and 
instructive — these  good,  obliging  souls  frequently  will 
select  a topic  with  which  they  are  entirely  unfamiliar. 
If  it  be  one  of  an  historical  nature,  such  as  Queen 
Elizabeth  or  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  it  is  merely  a question 
of  consulting  some  standard  book  on  history;  but  if  it 
be  one  on  the  arts  or  sciences,  embarrassing  difficulties 
are  likely  to  arise,  unless  the  lecturer  happens  to 
possess  sufficient  practical  knowledge  to  warrant  the 
choice  of  such  a topic.  I have  heard  of  cases  in  which 
the  speakers  either  selected,  or  were  assigned,  some 
phase  of  the  Great  War,  and  not  only  obtained  their 
information  from  unreliable  sources,  but  were  hope- 
lessly at  sea,  when  cjuestioned  by  members  of  the 
audience  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture. 

Such  a case  came  to  my  knowledge  recently.  The 
heroine,  a lady  of  seeming  intelligence,  came  into  my 
office,  not  long  ago,  and  asked  for  a book  on  “colored 
photographs.”  Being  very  busy  at  the  moment,  I 
w as  unable  to  discuss  the  matter  with  her,  but  referred 
her  to  the  only  authoritative  source  at  hand,  viz.,  an 
article,  in  serial  form,  by  B.  I.  Barrett,  that  appeared 
in  Photo-Er.\  (December,  1907  to  April,  1908,  inclu- 
sive). A complete  set  of  these  issues  happened  to  be 
in  the  office,  at  the  time.  My  visitor  was  delighted, 
bought  the  five  copies  of  the  magazine  and  departed. 

Not  long  afterwards,  I learned  that  the  good  lady 
had  read  an  admirable  paper  before  her  club,  on  the 
subject  of  coloring  photographs.  A well-known 
camerist,  of  my  acquaintance,  was  in  the  audience  in 
obedience  to  an  invitation  from  the  president  to  listen 
to  a lecture  on  color-photography.  He  listened 
attentively  to  the  carefully  prepared  discourse;  but 
not  a word  about  color-photography  did  he  hear. 
When  the  lecture  was  finished,  the  chairman  announced 
that  the  speaker  of  the  evening  would  be  glad  to  an- 
swer any  questions  from  the  floor.  The  camerist 
aro.se.  and.  referring  to  the  numerous  and  admirably 
colored  photograjihs  that  had  been  placed  around  the 
room,  asked  why  color-])hotography  had  not  been 
mentioned.  The  lecturer,  not  in  the  least  embarrassed, 
replied  pleasantly;  “Why,  I have  just  finished  speaking 
on  that  subject.”  “Yes,  very  true,”  persisted  the 
])hotographic  expert,  “but  the  lecture  you  were 
announced  to  give  was  on  ‘ Color-Photograjiliy,’ 
while  you  have  been  talking  exclusively  on  colored 
photographs.”  “Well,”  remarked  the  lecturer  blandly, 
“aren’t  they  the  same  thing?”  A thud  and — curtain. 

Another  New  Lens 

One  of  our  subscribers,  believing  that  he  has  dis- 
covered something  new,  writes  us  from  Coblenz  that 
a convertible  lens,  with  comliinations  of  different  focal 
lengths,  is  known  in  Germany  as  a “Satzob-jectiv.” 
Satzo? 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


F.  E.  C. — Window-transparencies  from  orig- 
inal negatives  may  be  made  quite  easily.  All  that 
is  required  is  a good  gla.ss-negative,  dryplates  of  low  sen- 
sitiveness, a sheet  of  plain  glass  without  imperfections, 
and  a transparency-frame — a method  which  is  quite 
simple  and  has  been  de.scribed  fully,  and  several  times, 
in  Photo-Era  Magazine.  See  articles  in  issues  of 
March  1919  and  May  1910 — both  by  the  Editor. 

C.  S. — To  build  an  8 X 10  View-Camera,  you 
should  first  examine  a model  that  suits  you  in  every 
particular.  Almost  any  large  dealer  in  second-hand 
cameras,  in  your  city,  would  be  willing  to  lend  you 
a used  one  for  a few  days  for  a consideration,  in  order 
that  you  might  thoroughly  examine  it  and  make  your 
own  specifications.  Unless  you  are  a skilled  cabinet- 
maker, it  would  not  pay  you  to  buy  the  material  and 
take  the  time  to  make  one,  as  you  could,  very  likely, 
purchase  such  a camera  at  a very  low  price.  There 
are,  moreover,  certain  things  to  be  observed,  in  build- 
ing a camera  accurate  in  every  particular,  that  you 
might  not  know  or  observe.  In  the  end,  it  might 
be  well  to  adopt  our  suggestion  and  send  for  a bar- 
gain-list, which  is  published  by  every  “second-hand 
dealer”  advertised  in  Photo-Eka  M.vgazine. 

E.  T.  T. — The  Wetplate  or  the  Wetplate  Pro- 
cess referred  to  frequently,  in  the  photographic  jiress, 
is  the  Collodion-Process,  used,  professionally,  since 
about  1848,  and  discontinued  in  the  eighties,  when  it 
was  quite  generally  succeeded  by  the  ilryplate.  The 
wetplate  was  very  inconvenient  and  “messy.”  The 
practitioner  was  almost  invariably  afflicted  with  black- 
ened fingers,  due  to  contact  with  the  silver  sensitizing- 
.solution;  and  his  process  was  joco.sely  called  the  “black 
art.”  The  glas,s-plate  was  first  thoroughly  cleaned, 
then  coated  with  collodion  and,  lastly,  dipped,  with 
the  aid  of  a rubber  “tlipper."  into  a vertical  glass 
“bath”  containing  the  silver  .sensitizing-bath,  where  it 
was  allowed  to  remain  for  about  one  minute.  The 
plate,  while  still  wet,  was  |)laced  at  once  in  the  hohler, 
and,  before  it  had  begun  to  dry  in  the  lenxt,  was  imme- 
diately expo.sed.  as  otherwise  failure  would  result. 
The  exposed  plate  was  developed  without  delay  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  protosulpliate  of  iron,  acetic  acid 
and  nitric  acid,  fixed,  washed  and  dried.  If  the  nega- 
tive, after  developing,  appeareil  to  be  weak,  it  was 
strengthened  or  inten.sified  by  “redeveloping" — which 
could  be  done  even  after  it  hail  been  fired.  It  was  then 
thoroughly  washed,  and  set  up  to  dry. 

r.  D.  tv.  —Making  pictures  from  a boat  re- 
quires careful  attention  to  the  shutter-speed  and  to  the 
lens  stops.  Even  on  cloudy  days,  less  exposure  is 
required  on  the  water  than  on  land.  Light  is  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  an  amazing  degree. 
In  most  cases,  the  best  way  to  control  the  exposure  is 
to  u.se  a smaller  stop.  'I’hat  is,  if  you  are  accustomed 
to  u.se  F 8 at  1 .30  second,  stop  down  to  F Ki.  How- 
ever, if  it  is  necessary  to  u.se  F 8.  increase  the  shutter- 
speed  to  1 7.3  or  1 too  second  and  thus  prevent  over- 
exposure. .\  cloudy  day  on  the  water  will  enable 
you  to  obtain  many  beautiful  effects  that  cannot  be 
had  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly.  Usually,  a 
cloudy  day  is  a f|uiet  <lay  and  the  i)lay  of  light  and 
shade  on  the  water  may  be  |)ortrayed  to  advantage. 


F.  E.  S. — Profitable  motion-picture  work  in  a 
small  country  town  is  doubtful.  In  the  first  place, 
to  purchase  the  type  of  standard  outfit  that  you  will 
require  to  meet  all  requirements  will  cost  about  eight 
hundred  dollars.  In  all  jirobability,  you  wouhl  not 
have  enough  topical  material  to  warrant  the  installa- 
tion of  a developing  and  printing  equiiunent.  Unless 
there  is  more  going  on  in  your  town  than  is  usually 
the  case,  you  will  exhaust  possibly  interesting  material 
in  a very  short  time.  This,  a<lded  to  the  necessity  to 
send  the  negative  - film  away  to  be  developed  and 
printed,  makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  photograph 
and  project  on  the  screen  a local  event — no  matter  how 
interesting  at  the  time — before  it  is  too  old  to  be  of 
news-value.  However,  if  your  town  has  a first-class 
motion-picture  theater  with  an  enterprising  manager, 
it  might  be  possible  to  make  some  arrangement  with 
him  to  n.se  material  which  you  might  obtain  in  sur- 
rounding towns.  Then,  again,  you  might  become 
associated  with  one  of  the  large  motion-picture  com- 
panies which  produce  a weekly  news-release  and  act  as 
their  local  rei>re.sentative  within  a stated  territor\  . 
In  such  an  event,  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to 
“cover”  all  parades,  fires,  acci<lents  and  other  events 
with  the  least  po.ssible  lo,ss  of  time  and  to  see  that  each 
foot  of  the  negative  film  pos.sessed  “live”  news- value. 
To  sum  iq)  the  entire  proposition,  it  would  seem  that 
you  had  better  give  up  the  idea,  for  the  iiresent.  unless 
you  believe  yourself  to  be  equipped  artistically  and 
technically  to  handle  the  matter  with  success.  It 
would  be  better  not  to  make  the  attempt  at  all,  than  to 
produce  work  not  of  the  best.  If  yon  are  a good 
“still”  photographer  now.  you  would  only  hurt  your 
reputation  by  iiutting  out  motion-picture  material 
not  up  to  standard  requirements. 


The  Origin  of  Northern  Lights 

The  origin  of  the  Northern  Lights  or  Aurora  Borealis 
seems  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  scientists  to  solve.  .\c- 
cording  to  an  article  that  ajiiieared  in  the  ]]'ieiirr 
Mitteilinu/eii  (a  photogra|)hic  magazine),  little  is  known 
of  the  cause  of  this  beaufifid  nocfurnal  display;  but  its 
height  above  the  earth’s  surface  has  lieen  estal)lisheil  by 
the  late  Norwegian  jihy.sicist  Birkelaml.  lie  employed 
the  method  for  determining  the  height  of  clouds  and 
other  atinos])heric  phenomena,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
made  photograi>hic  exposures  from  two  different  iioints 
of  ob.servation,  whose  distance  is  W(>ll  known.  .Vs  the 
lower  edge  of  the  Northern  Light  is  nearly  idways 
sharply-  ilefined.  it  was  possible,  with  the  aid  of  '•2,()()1( 
successful  i)hotographic  exposures,  to  fix  with  cerfaint.v 
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The  photo-dealer  who  has  no  time  to  read  at  least 
one  good  photo-journal  will  probably  have  more  leisure 
.'I  little  later.  Siiiitnta. 


EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Notable  Exhibition  of  Photographs  by 
F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S. 

The  many  admirers,  in  this  country,  of  the  pictorial 
work  of  F.  ,j.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S.,  will  he  glad  to  hear 
that  a collection  of  about  sixty  print.s  by  this  distin- 
gtiished  English  photo-pictorialist  will  be  shown  in  the 
gallery  of  the  ('amera  Clul),  New  York  City.  This 
one-man  show  should  take  place  during  the  mouth 
of  June,  provided  the  pictures  arrive  in  time  and  are 
not  delayed  too  long  at  the  Custom-House,  otherwise 
in  July.  At  this  writing,  the  pictures  were  still  ou 
the  way  from  England.  If  all  goes  well,  this  event 
will  be  one  of  unusual  importance,  and  a credit  to  Mr. 
Floyd  Vail,  of  the  print-committee — Camera  Club  of 
New  York.  Those  who  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
this  important  exhibition,  may  obtain  particulars 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Camera  Club.  T21  West  (iSth 
Street,  New  York  City. 


The  German  Photographic  Fair 

.\c('ORDiNG  to  the  Photoj/raplii.fche  liuhislric.  the 
lea<ling  Cerman  periodical  devoted  to  the  i)hotogra- 
j)hic  traile,  a comprehensive  photograi)hic  exhibition 
was  to  be  held  in  Stuttgart,  the  cai>ital  of  Wiirttem- 
berg.  May  2-l(i.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  photo- 
graphic industry  has  not  received  ailequate  [)rominence 
in  general  commercial  " Austellungen,"  in  the  past — 
excei)t  at  the  famous  International  Photographic  Ex- 
[)osition  at  Dresden,  in  1909 — the  exhibition  at  Stutt- 
gart will  unrhmbtedly  be  an  effort  to  i>re.seut  all  i)ha.ses 
of  the  |)hotographic  industry,  inclmling  the  latest 
improvements  in  apparatus,  optical  instruments, 
chemical  .si)ecialties,  printing-mediums  and  acces.sories. 
It  is  also  intended  that  this  exhibition  shall  l>e  the 
means  to  bring  together  manufacturers,  (kxders  and 
constimers  and  to  establish  closer  relations  than  has 
been  ])o.ssible  in  the  past.  This  does  not  look  as  if  the 
Cermans  were  unminilfiil  of  the  future  of  an  industry 
in  which  they  have  been  brilliantly  successful.  They 
>mdoubtedly  realize  that  the  (ireat  War  which  they 
initiated  has  taught  their  com|)ctitors  valuable  lessons 
and  that  they  must  bestir  themselves  if  they  would 
regain  even  a part  of  the  commercial  a<lvaiitagc.s  they 
enjoyed  six  years  ago. 


Signs  of  Photographic  Prosperity  in  England 

The  recuperative  jjower  of  the  manufacturing  iu- 
(histries  of  (ireat  Britain  since  the  war  is  a subject 
of  admiration.  The  Photo<jraphic  Dealer  prints  a list 
of  new  i)hotographic  business-firms  which  have  been 
recently  established  in  the  I nited  Kingdom.  These 
new  firms  are  capitalized  at  from  one  to  fifteen  thou- 
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Most  of  these  newly  established  firms  are  located  in 
London;  the  rest  of  them  are  in  Birmingham,  Not- 
tingham, Manchester,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Cheltenham, 
Cardiff,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  .Selby,  Glasgow  and 
Dublin.  Some  of  these  establishments  are  old  con- 
cerns which  have  been  taken  over  by  new  companies. 

We  wish  these  new  photographic  firms  all  possible 
succe.s.s,  which  they  deserve  for  their  determination, 
courage  and  hopefulness. 


Print-Exhibit  at  the  Camera  Club,  New  York 

,\n  exhibition  of  artistic  photography  was  held  at 
the  Camera  Club  of  New  York,  from  May  11  to  31, 
1920,  comprising  the  work  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Chaffee  (forty 
examples)  and  of  William  Gordon  Shields  (forty-two 
prints).  Dr.  Chaffee's  medium  was  entirely  bromoil, 
and  Air.  Shields’  was  represented  by  oils,  gum  and 
other  media.  Some  of  the  prints  had  been  previously 
exliibited  here,  in  Canada  and  abroad.  The  exhibits 
were  both  excellent  and  the  display  largely  attended. 


Our  Suffering  Fellow-Photographers  in 
Austria 

A PERsox.xL  letter  sent  to  the  Editor  from  his  photo- 
graphic confreres  in  Vienna,  indicates  that  the  entire 
]>opulation.  including  the  photographic  workers,  is 
suffering  severely  from  lack  of  food,  and  he  suggests 
that  something  be  done,  if  possible,  in  this  country 
to  alleviate  this  sad  condition.  Thereupon  the  Pub- 
lisher sent  at  once,  and  on  his  own  account,  a food- 
draft  to  Vienna,  through  a local  Boston  Bank.  He 
STiggests  that  similar  drafts  be  sent  by  readers  of  this 
ai)peal. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  trouble  to  raise  a 
,s])ecial  fund  for  this  purpose,  as  it  delays  action. 
,\uy  person  who  wishes  to  helji  in  this  matter,  may 
obtain  an  American  Relief  Warehouse  Food-Draft 
to  the  amount  of  $10.  or  upwards,  at  any  bank  in  this 
country,  and  send  it  to  the  person  he  desires  to  assist. 
Or,  such  a draft  may  be  mailed  to  Richard  Colditz, 
business-manager  of  the  H’/cRcr  Mittellinigen,  Graben 
31.  Vienna,  Austria. 

The  American  Relief  .Administration  has  established 
an  .American  Relief  Warehouse  in  ^'ienna,  Austria, 
so  that  plenty  of  stajde  foods  are  obtainable,  but  only 
through  the  efforts  of  sympathizers  in  this  country 
as  explained  af)ove.  Let  all  help  who  can! 


How  to  Ouench  a Thirst 

The  season  is  at  hand  when  amateurs  will  be  busy 
])repariug  photograidis  for  their  albums.  If  <lesirous 
to  ado|)t  some  of  the  hints  contributed  by  successful 
workers  to  photographic  journals,  they  may  chance  to 
meet  a hint  suggestive  of  the  recent  i)rohibition-cam- 
paign,  viz.,  “When  dry,  i>roceed  to  the  next  stei)."  Of 
co\irse.  the  writer  meant  to  say,  “When  the  ]>rints  are 
dry,  proceed  to  the  next  step." 
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G.  Hanmer  Croughton 

The  announcement  of  the  ileatli  of  George  Ilanmer 
Croughton,  of  Rochester,  X.Y..  April  15  last,  comes  to 
us  with  a sudden  realization  of  the  loss,  to  ourselves 
and  the  photographic  profession,  of  a man  whose  in- 
dividuality stamped  itself,  at  once,  upon  all  who  ever 
had  the  pleasure  to  meet  him,  and  to  enjoy  something 
of  his  genial  personality. 


Courtesy  of  Bulletin  of  Photography 


THE  LATE  G.  HAXMEH  CROUGHTON 


That  hearty  shake  of  the  hand  was  the  index  of  the 
heart  which  prompted  it,  and  we  hecame  in  a moment 
like  friends  who  had  known  each  other  for  years. 
Mr.  Croughton  was  horn  in  Lowestoft,  England,  April 
14,  184.‘5.  His  talent  for  drawing,  early  in  life,  enahlc(l 
him  to  be  admitted  to  the  National  School  of  Art, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  later  stinlying  uniler  'I'homas 
Sidney  Cooper,  of  the  Royal  .\cademy. 

On  his  return,  he  settled  in  London  ami  was  eiigageil 
by  Southwell  Brothers.  Royal  Photographers,  painting 
portraits  of  British  notables  and.  by  command  of  (^ueen 
Victoria,  a portrait  of  herself.  He  also  painted  a 
portrait  of  King  Edward  \T1.  In  187‘2  Mr.  Crough- 
ton was  awarcled  a special  first-class  medal  by  the 
Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  for  his  ivory 
miniatures.  Later,  he  opened  a studio  of  his  own  and 
obtained  awards  for  exhibits  at  the  South  Kensington 
International  Exhibition. 

In  1870  he  received  awards  at  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition at  Philadelphia.  His  success  at  the  f’en- 
tennial  was  the  cau.se  of  his  visit  to  America,  where 
he  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  well-known  pro- 
fessional photographers.  His  home  ami  business,  of 
late  years,  has  been  in  Rochester,  N.V.  He  was  a 
strong  advocate  for  the  appreciation  of  art  in  |)liotog- 
rai)hy,  and  during  his  life  has  written  many  [)apers 
on  art  and  photography,  both  to  the  journals  (T  his 


native  land  and  to  the  land  of  his  adoption.  Upon 
a number  of  occasions  he  was  one  of  the  judges  for 
the  picture  exhibits  at  the  P.  A.  of  A.  Conventions. 


William  H.  Robey 

Mr.  William  H.  Robey,  who  passed  away,  at  his 
home  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  May  S,  1020,  in 
his  seventy-eighth  year,  will  be  remembered  by  many 
as  a partner  of  the  old  Boston  firm  of  Horgan  & Robey, 
dealers  in  photo-sui>plies,  who  did  business,  for  many 
years,  at  38  Bromtield  Street,  succeeding  Bryant  & 
Codman.  As  a result  of  keen  competition,  and  of  a 
desire  to  retire  from  business  in  order  to  take  life  easily, 
the  partners  of  the  firm  of  Horgan  & Robey  sold  out 
to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  in  11)02 — which  examine  was  followed  by  the 
firm  of  Benjamin  Erench  & Company,  of  319  Wash- 
ington Street,  Boston.  The.se  two  firms  were  united 
under  the  name  of  Robey-French  Company,  which  is 
owned,  controlled  and  managed  exclusively  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Comiiany,  of  Roche.ster,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Robey  was  a successful  and  popular  man  in 
the  photographic  trade,  and  was  also  a prominent 
member  of  the  Masonic  Eraternity. 


The  Great  Photographic  Fair — London 

dhiE  long-heralded  Photographic  Fair,  London,  Ajiril 
1()  to  24,  1920,  has  passed  into  linglish  photographic 
history.  To  judge  try  the  London  photo-jiress,  this 
display  of  the  extent  and  prosperity  of  the  British 
lihotographic  industries  was  a brilliant  success.  It 
demomst rated  to  the  world  the  supremacy  of  British 
manufacture  of  virtually  every  material,  [iroduct  and 
accessory  used  in  the  practice  of  iihotograjiliy.  Not 
only  that;  but  this  exhibition  of  British  industrial 

wer  was  marked  by  eminent  originality  and  taste 
the  aiipearance  of  each  indixidiial  display — a sort 
of  manifestation  of  joy  and  satisfaction  in  tlie  ability 
to  be  independent  of  a former  commercial  rival.  To 
be  sure  it  was  not.  according  to  The  Photographic  Dealer, 
the  greatest  event  of  the  kind  the  world  had  ever  .seen, 
for  the  annual  conventions  of  the  American  Photog- 
raphers' A.s.socialion,  held  in  the  jirincipal  cities  of 
the  l.'nited  States,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  since  1870, 
hax-e  had  as  their  chief  feature  jiiiotographic  exhibits 
on  a large  scale,  and  in  halls  more  spacious  and  imiiosing 
than  Horticultural  Hall,  We.stmin.ster,  where  Ihe  recent 
English  affair  took  place.  .Vnd  the  wonderfully  com- 
prehensive International  Photographic  Exposition  at 
Dresden,  Saxony,  in  1!)09.  which  lasted  six  months, 
if  we  remember  correctly — and  which  was  allended  by 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  should  not  be 
forgotten.  However,  our  English  cousins  have  every 
reason  to  be  prouil  of  their  achievement,  and  we  ex- 
teml  to  them  our  hearty  congrat nlations. 

Among  the  exhibits  notable  for  comi>lcteness  and 
beauty  were  tho.se  of  the  Paget  Prize  Plate  ('o.  (Paget 
(’olor  Process  and  Paget  Self-Toning  Papers);  Well- 
ington and  Ward  (jiapers.  ])lates  and  chemical  special- 
ties); Kodak,  Lid.;  Kodak.  Llil..  Wratten  Division 
(Panchromatic  Plates  and  ( 'olor- Filters) ; 'Phe  Plati- 
notype  ( o.  (platinum  pai>ers);  The  Leto  Photo-Ma- 
terials Co.  (Seltona  Self-'I’oning  Papers);  Houghtons, 
Ltd.,  photographic  manufactun'rs  anil  dealers  (Ensign 
and  Ensignette  Cameras);  Butcher  & Sous  ((’ameo. 
Carbine,  Pressman  and  Klimax  Cameras),  also  Serchol 
Develo])er;  Marion  & Co..  Ltd.  (Soho  Rellcx  Cameras). 
Many  of  the  specialties  of  the  above-named  firms  are 
sold  in  the  Cnited  Stales. 


Our  Illustrations 

{Continued  from  page  317) 

A.M.;  bright  light;  Cycle  Graphic  camera; 

Protar  lens;  stop,  16;  exposure,  1/5  second;  Stand- 
ard Orthonon;  Pyro. 

As  a complete  and  well-ordered  composition,  Mr. 
Stelcik's  “Haytime,”  page  308,  commands  admira- 
tion. The  placement  of  the  team  and  its  driver,  the 
illumination  of  the  figures,  the  atmosphere,  quality  and 
jnctorial  proportions — all  betray  the  correct  artistic 
instincts  of  this  camerist.  Data:  July,  1916;  Ijright 
light;  5 X 7 Conley  camera;  R.  O.  lens;  stop,  F/ 8;  ex- 
posure, 1,  100  second;  Standard  Ortho;  pyro  in  tray; 
print  on  Azo  A.  It  serves  here  as  an  exami)le  of 
artistic  interpretation  of  the  subject,  “ Miscellaneotis,” 
which  is  the  competition  that  closes  May  31,  lO'-JO. 

Beginners’  Competition 

As  every  reader  familiar  with  the  rules  that  govern 
the.se  comi)etitions  knows,  every  entry  nnist  be  ac- 
companied by  a signed  declaration  to  the  etfcct  that 
every  print  sidjinitted  is  the  unaided  work,  throughout, 
of  the  sender.  Entrants,  who.se  work  is  known  to 
the  Editor,  are  not  required  to  make  such  a statement; 
but  in  the  Beginners’  Competition  it  is  im])erative. 
Occasionally,  an  amateur  worker  will  enter  a print, 
sometimes  two,  and  disregard  not  only  this  important 
rule — but  other  significant  requirements  generally, 
Ijecause  he  has  neglected  to  familiarize  him.self  with 
the  conditions  that  are  printed  in  crery  i.txne  of  Photo- 
Era,  for  his  e.rclnsiee  benefit.  Con.sequently,  his  i)rint 
or  prints  will  receive  no  attention,  until  he  wakes 
up  to  the  fact  that  possibly,  he  has  omitted  something, 
and  starts  an  investigation.  This  makes  for  a material 
increase  in  the  number  of  practical  workers,  and  helps  to 
convert  mechanical  snapshooters  into  real  i)hotogra]jher.s. 

Hence,  the  picture  of  an  amateur,  particularly  of 
a beginner,  that  has  known  no  outside  aid,  will  be 
viewed  with  greater  interest  than  one  which  is  en- 
tirely or  i)artly  the  work  of  the  professional  photo- 
finisher. Thus  the  exceedingly  attractive  winter 
scene,  by  J.  C.  Bird,  page  311,  merits  sijecial  con- 
sideration. The  composition  could  be  slightly  im- 
proved by  better  spacing,  and  the  trees  and  fence 
need  not  be  of  such  an  intense  unnatural  black.  The 
sky  with  its  fleecy  clouds  and  the  [iretty  shadows — 
owing  to  a desirable  direction  of  the  sun — are  winning 
features  in  this  interesting  jiicture.  Data:  January, 
19‘'20;  3 P.M.;  sunlight:  4x5  Rev.  Back  Grafiex; 

9j^-inch  Ic  Te.ssar;  stoj),  F/11;  3-time  ray-filter; 
1 10  .second;  W.  & W.  Panchromatic  plate;  i)yro; 
Artura  Non-Cushing,  Medium  i>rint. 

In  “Buffalo  Harbor,”  jiage  312,  H.  F.  Wegener  shows 
good  intentions.  The  view  caught  by  his  camera 
comi)rehends  too  much  material,  which  is  not  always 
condncive  to  an  artistic  result,  though  the  camerist 
may  have  tried  to  secure  a typical  as|)ect  of  the  jjort. 
The  mass  of  craft  and  buildings  pas.ses  in  a broad 
line  through  the  center  of  the  i)icf nre-area — a tendency 
which  generally  is  well  to  avoid.  More  space  at  the 
top  or,  if  you  will,  a deei)cr  foreground!  Also,  in  so 
small  a i)ictnre  (original  print,  about  5 x 8 inches) 
the  diffusion  seems  excessive.  Data:  .Vugust,  5.30 

P.M.;  bright  sun;  3j4  ^ fM  Grallex;  No.  2,  F/4.5, 
\ clo.st  gmat ; at  Fit;  Cramer  Inst.  Iso;  II  Lsos  llay- 
Filler;  Metol-Hydro;  enlarged  on  Artura  Carbon  Black. 

Our  Contributinji  Critics 

The  picture  generously  submitted  for  i)ublic  criti- 
cism contains  an  obvious  and  ralhcr  common  fault  — 


one  that  has  been  mentioned  very  frequently  in 
Photo-Era.  It  is  entitled,  “On  the  Humber,”  and 
is  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Horning,  of  Alberta,  Canada.  Data; 
August,  7.30  P.M.;  brilliant  light;  3A  F.  P.  K.; 
(Sfi  X 5j^);  63^-incli  R.  R.  lens;  at  F/16;  8 seconds; 
Eastman  N.  C.  Film;  pyro-metol-hydro-soda;  bro- 
mide enlargement,  beautiful  in  tone. 

Economic  Method  of  Handling  Films 

Professional  photo-finishers  and  users  of  films  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  investigate  the  merits  of 
new  sini[)lifying  and  labor-saving  devices  made  by  a 
new  and  reliable  firm — the  National  Novelty  Company, 
of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

These  devices  or  accessories,  indispensable  to  the 
professional  photo-finisher  and  welcomed  by  the 
amateur-worker,  are  advertised  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  The  manufacturers  and  their  products,  both, 
are  highly  recommended  to  us  by  prominent  dealers 
who  are  selling  them  in  large  quantities  and  with 
entire  .satisfaction. 

Prints  of  Scientific  Photography 

Readers  of  Photo-Era  Magazine  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  will  hold  its  sixty-fifth  annual  exhibition  in 
September  and  October  of  this  year.  In  order  that 
American  scientific  photography  should  maintain  the 
high  place  hitherto  held  in  this,  the  world’s  most 
repre.sentative  photographic  exhibit,  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  has 
arranged  to  collect  and  forward  American  work  for 
the  Scientific  Section. 

This  material  should  consist  of  prints  illustrative 
of  the  use  of  photography  for  scientific  purposes: 
its  apjilication  to  spectroscopy,  astronomy,  radiog- 
raphy, biology,  etc. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  this  branch  of  applied 
photography  should  send  prints — mounted,  but  not 
framed — to  Mr.  A.  J.  Newton,  Research-laboratory, 
Kodak  Park  Works,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  to  be  received 
not  later  than  Thursday,  July  1,  1920. 

Al!  Right  in  that  Case 

Maud — “I  understand  that  you  don’t  like  to  have 
men  flatter  you.” 

Ethel — “Oh,  I don’t  mind,  if  they  happen  to  be 
photograiihers.” 

Camera-Vignetting 

There  are  many  modern  workers  who  imagine  that 
vignetting  by  interposing  a serrated  card  between  the 
lens  and  sitter  is  of  quite  recent  origin.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  the  fact,  because  some  of  the  earliest 
daguerreotypes  were  very  delicately  vignetted  in  this 
way,  .so  that,  after  all,  camera-vignetting  antedates 
ju'inting-frame  vignetting  by  a good  many  years. 
There  is  one  difference  between  the  ohl  and  new  styles 
which  is  worth  mentioning,  as  it  may  be  found  that  in 
.some  cases  the  old  way  is  better.  The  old  style  was  to 
use  a vignette-card,  which  was  similar  to  those  used  in 
printing-frames,  namely,  a rectangle  with  a serrated 
o])oning  in  the  center;  the  modern  way  being  to  use 
a card  with  a serrated  curve  cut  in  one  edge.  The 
“all-around”  vignette  with  either  a white  or  light  gray 
card  will  give  some  very  attractive  effects,  especially 
where  a slight  sketchy  background  is  used.  The  ini- 
|)re.ssion  is  that  of  a sketch-portrait  upon  a gray  base, 
the  highlights  lieing,  of  cour.se,  white,  a pleasant 
variation  from  the  ordinary  style. — liritish  Journal. 


LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


At  Hammersmith,  in  West  London,  there  is  a very 
energetic  photograpliic  community  whose  activities 
often  culminate  in  varied  shows.  It  is  known  as  the 
Hami)shire  House  Pliotograpliic  Society,  and,  lately, 
Mr.  Frederick  II.  Evans  has  been  induced  to  lend  his 
valuable  collection  of  photographs,  or  a part  of  it,  all 
by  experts  in  different  processes,  which  has  made  an 
extremely  interesting  exhibition. 

American  readers  may  not  know  that  Mr.  Evans 
holds  a unicpie  position  in  the  iihotograjihic  world,  here. 
Quite  apart  from  his  literary  and  musical  attainments 
and  tastes,  which  are  fully  developed,  he  has  for  many 
years  been  the  unswerving  champion  of  straight  yet 
artistic  photography,  ami  platinum  is  his  idolized 
medium.  He  has  always  been  ruthless  in  exposing 
anything  in  photography  that — if  we  may  use  an 
Irishism — was  not  photograjiliy.  Fakes  of  any  sort  he 
abominates.  He  is  not  above,  or  Itelow,  pointing  it 
out  in  public.  It  is  difficult  to  descrilje  him  in  a few 
words;  but  if  one  chanced,  as  we  have  done,  to  sit  next 
to  him  at  a lecture,  his  whispered  bits  of  conversation 
were  generally  more  engrossing,  filled,  as  they  always 
are.  with  reasoned  and  experienced  thought,  than  the 
discourse  we  were  supposed  to  be  listening  to,  even 
though,  as  on  one  occasion,  it  was  George  Bernanl 
Shaw  who  was  si^eaking  on  photograi)hy ! 

We  fir.st  met  Mr.  Evans  at  Mr.  F.  II.  Day’s  rooms,  in 
iMortimer  Street,  when  Mr.  Day  came  to  England  from 
the  States  to  teach  us  some  then  modern  American 
methods,  both  in  i)ictorial  photography  and  in  the 
mounting  of  prints.  From  that  day  onward,  we  have 
always  kept  in  touch  with  Mr,  Evans'  work.  He  is 
an  all-around  photographer,  and  has  done  some  fine 
portraits;  but  his  really  strong  i)oint,  and  that  by 
which  he  will  always  be  known  best  and  in  which  he  is 
still  unequalled  by  any  other  worker,  is  cathedral- 
interiors,  So  thoroughly  has  he  saturated  himself  in 
the  subject,  that  it  has  been  truthfully  .said  that  he  even 
portrays  the  partirular  atmosjthere  of  each  edifice. 

And  this  is  the  man  who,  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years,  has  collected  [jrints  from  many  of 
the  well-known  workers  of  the  whole  i)eriod,  and  it  is 
from  this  tmique  horde  that  he  has  ,selected  forty- 
three  pictures  to  form  the  show  at  Hampshire  House. 
Not  a large  number,  it  may  be  thought,  but  we  must 
rememf)er  Evans  is  a severe  and  critical  judge,  and 
would  not  include  anything  that  he  ilid  not  feel  was 
representative  of  either  the  process  or  the  time  of  its 
pro<luction. 

The  plan  of  the  collection  is  to  .show  all  the  i>rinei- 
pal  methods  of  picture-making,  the  examples  being 
mostly  by  well-known  workers  in  each  process.  I’lati- 
num,  carbon,  bromide,  ozotype,  i)hotogravure,  gum- 
bichromate,  bromoil.  are  all  represented.  There  is  one 
platinum-print  by  Frederick  Hollyer  that  was  mmle 
forty-three  years  ago,  ami  yet  looks  as  fresh  and  new  as 
if  just  out  of  the  clearing-solution.  Mr.  Evans  was 
persuaded  to  hang  three  of  his  own  platinum-]u'ints,  all 
wonderful  exam])les  of  wliat  the  process  can  do  in  the 
way  of  range  and  depth  of  tones,  as  well  as  j)erfecl 
examples  of  the  artist's  methods  fif  picture-making. 
IT  I).  Keene,  F.  H.  Day,  Eduard  Steichen,  Gertrude 
Kasebier,  F.  .1.  Mortimer.  L.  Goburn,  \Y.  I{enuing- 
ton.  I’ierre  Dubreuil.  and  .\bbf)tt  IV.  Youall  complete 


the  list  of  the  platinum-workers.  Robert  Demachy. 
Mary  Devens  and  one  of  the  ])resent  writers  are 
responsil)le  for  the  gum-bichromates;  Malcolm  Ar- 
buthnot  has  two  bromoils;  lu'omide  is  repre.sente<l  by 
James  McKissack,  J.  G.  M.  Grove,  A.  Ilorseley  Hinton, 
15.  Bower  Mewburu,  and  the  other  of  the  ])iesent 
writers;  while  tho.se  who  show  ]ihotogravures  are 
George  Davison,  J.  II.  .Vnilerson,  J.  Craig  .Iniian.  J. 
Dudley  Johnston  and  James  Sinclair. 

If  a collection  such  as  this  could  be  aiu])lified  and 
brought  u])  to  ilate  by  the  inclusion  of  specimens  of  the 
younger  ])hotogra])hers'  work,  it  would  form  a valual>le 
and  interesting  reference-exhibition,  IVonhl  that  a 
suitable  public  home  could  be  fouml  for  it! 

The  love  of  a gamble  is  hard  to  stifle  in  our  race, 
especially  under  our  ])re,sent  rather  unsettled  conditions, 
and  our  authorities  are  kept  Imsy  to  .see  that  the  public 
does  not  indulge  its  sporting-taste.  One  scheme, 
however,  has  crept  through —helped,  no  doubt,  by  its 
most  worthy  object  (Settlements  for  Disabled  Sailors 
and  Soldiers)  and  its  sponsor,  Earl  Beatty.  Its  name, 
“The  Golden  Ballot,”  and  its  five-shilling  tickets  are 
rather  challenging;  but  luckily  it  has  already  secured 
all  the  money  it  was  out  to  get,  and  is  clo.sed  this  week 
— a month  l)efore  its  time,  so  we  hoi)C  that  all  is  well. 

The  clever  thing  alyout  it  is  the  ]>rizes.  Some  are 
money;  Imt  there  are  others  given  by  busines.s-people 
who  sympathize  with  the  object,  and  they  are  in  kind. 
For  instance,  one  prize  is  “Luncheon  for  Two  at  the 
Savoy  every  day  for  a Month,"  and  another,  “Weekly 
Flowers  for  a Year,"  and  the  interest  to  us  was  that 
some  i)hotographers  have  also  been  ])ul>lic-spirited,  ami 
offered  “sittings"  as  ])rizes.  We  have  even  gone  .so  far 
as  to  amuse  ourselves  by  thinking  of  a mischievous 
fate  that  would  allot  the  prize  of  “,V  Ga.se  of  Louis 
Roederer  Ghampagne"  to  a conlirmed  Fussyfoot.  or 
“.I  Fortnight  at  Palace  Hotel  Vliirren  (return-tickets 
from  Loudon),"  which  Sir  Henry  Lunn  is  kiml  enough 
to  otfer,  to  a stay-at-home  who  loathes  foreign  travel. 

\'o(juc.  o)ie  of  the  newer  illustrated  lyapers,  devotes 
a good  deal  of  space  in  a recent  number  to  the  Im])crial 
War  Museum  Records.  Its  article  is  sub-headed, 
“ Photogra])hy  versus  ,Vrt,  Reconls  that  a Camera  can- 
not give,"  and  is  illustrated  lyrofusely  by  reproductions 
from  many  war-])ainting,s.  ( )ne  of  the  weak  points  in  the 
argument  is  that  no  war-i)hotographs  are  rei>roduced. 
Of  cour.se,  we  all  know  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
comi>o.sition,  which  covers  most  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  camera  at  its  best,  the  ])ainting  scores;  but  one 
looks  in  vain  among  these  paintings  for  the  little  touches 
of  reality,  the  realism  of  the  weary  attitude  of  the  over- 
worked-soldier.  for  instance,  that  was  .so  noticeal)le  in 
many  of  the  .sna])shots  made  at  the  front  — the  sort  of 
thing  that  will  tell  our  children's  children  something  of 
the  actual  truth  about  the  world-war.  'I'he  writer 
derides  the  tyfye  of  mind  that  would  lu'efer  a jyhoto- 
graph  of  the  Pan-.\f henaic  procession  of  Pericles'  day 
to  the  Parthenon  Frieze.  Much  as  w(>  prize  this 
masterpiece,  we  must  own  tliat  we  should  l)c  templeil 
to  sacrifice  it  for  a batch  of  humble  camera-snapsliots 
f)f  the  same  date,  if  such  were  to  l)e  got.  Think  what 
we  shoulil  learn  of  the  real  life  of  the  peojyle  if  Kodaks 
had  l)cen  in  the  hands  of  the  few  leisured  and  culture.l 
individuals  of  that  time! 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  he  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


Behind  the  MoTiox-PiCTrRE  Screen.  By  Austin 
C.  Le.scaboura.  420  pages.  Over  300  Illustrations 
from  original  photographs.  Large  octavo.  $4.00 
net;  postage  according  to  zone;  weight,  packed, 
3 lbs.  New  York,  U.  S.  A.;  Scientific  American 
Publishing  Co.  (Munn  & Co.)  191!). 

According  to  the  title-page,  this  superb  work  tells 
how  the  scenario-writer,  ilirector,  cameraman,  scene- 
painter  and  carpenter,  laboratory-man,  art-director, 
property-man,  electrician,  projector-operator  and 
others  contribute  their  share  of  work  toward  the 
realization  of  the  wonderful  photo-plays  of  to-day: 
and  how  the  motion-picture  is  rapidly  extending  into 
many  fields  aside  from  that  of  entertainment.  The 
book  is,  inileed,  a book  of  screen  wonders  in  which  the 
author  has  tried  to  answer,  in  an  authentic,  compre- 
hensive and  yet  highly  entertaining  manner  the  thoii- 
sand-and-one  cpiestions  that  are  continually  occurring 
to  the  motion-picture  devotees. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  deals  with  the  production 
of  motion-pictures  from  the  time  the  .scenario-writer 
conceives  the  plot  until  the  finished  film  is  projected 
on  the  screen.  The  second  half  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  subjects  apart  from  the  production  of  conventional 
photo-i>lays,  aiming,  as  it  does,  to  promote  wider 
interest  in  kinematography  by  telling  of  its  vast 
possibilities  in  fields  other  than  mere  entertainment. 
Twenty-two  cha[)ters  treat  the  following-named 
subjects:  Working-Plans  of  the  Alotion-Picture; 

The  Artist  who  paints  the  Pilm-Sul)jects;  The  real 
Role  of  the  Picture-Actor;  The  Alotion-Picture 
Camera;  The  Camera-Alan  and  his  Art;  In  the  Land 
of  Make-Believe;  The  Birth-Place  of  the  Motion- 
Picture;  The  Generals  of  Shadow-Land;  Tricks  of 
the  Screen;  Prom  the  Camera  to  the  Screen;  Reporters 
of  the  Screen;  Putting  it  on  the  Screen;  Pictures  in 
Natural  Colors;  Filming  the  World  Invisible;  Pic- 
tures that  Talk  and  Sing;  Cartoons  tluit  Move  and 
Scul])ture  that  Lives;  Alotion-Pictures  in  Strange 
Fields;  Motion-Pictures  in  the  Home  and  Busine.ss; 
'I’he  Present  of  the  Motion-Picture  Art,  and  The 
Future  of  the  Motion-Picture. 

There  is  no  entcr])rise  projected  in  the  interests  of 
[mblic  amusement  that  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
such  vast  sums  of  money  as  the  motion-picture  field. 
The  enormous  .salaries  jiaid  to  film-stars  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  are 
invested  in  the  preparation  of  the  elaborate  photo- 
j)lays  that  enthrall  large  audiences,  night  ;d'ter  night; 
or  of  exciting  ei)isodes,  feats  of  daring  an<l  mysterious 
transformations  that  i>ass  all  cotnprehension  of  the 
average  human  mind.  Naturally,  the  originators  of 
the.se  many  startling  and  fascinating  .scenes  prefer  to 
guard  their  secrets  just  as  long  as  |)ossiblc;  but 
yielding  to  an  ever-increasing  public  desire,  they  have 
allowed  the  enterprising  and  persistent  investigator 
to  enter  their  .sacred  prccincis  with  his  camera,  and 
reveal  to  the  outside  world  the  mysteries  of  motion- 


picture  production.  The  three  hundred  photographs 
that  portray  the  activities  of  the  actors  and  technicians 
in  this  marvelous  industry,  are  the  work  of  expert 
specialists  and,  in  themselves,  tell  the  entire  intricate 
story.  Opposite  every  page  of  text  is  a page  with 
one  or  two  pictures — truly  a veritable  pictorial  feast! 
How  so  necessarily  expensive  a book  can  be  sold  at 
so  low  a price  as  $3. .50  is  another  cause  for  wonder. 
Every  person,  young  or  old,  that  is  interested  in  the 
“Movies,”  can  make  no  better  investment  than  to 
procure  a copy  of  Mr.  Lescaboura’s  sumptuous  and 
fascinating  volume. 


Better  late  than  never!  This  applies  to  the  current 
i.ssue  of  the  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  for 
1920.  Although  it  occupies  the  same  bulk  as  usual, 
the  reading-matter  constitutes  only  about  one-third 
of  its  contents,  and  consists  of  customary  tables, 
formulae,  recipes  and  suggestions  that  are  indispens- 
able to  the  regular  technician  and  to  the  photo-finisher. 
A large  amount  of  the  text  is  devoted  to  a number 
of  chapters  by  the  editor,  setting  forth  “Beginners’ 
Failures  in  Photography. ” These  helpful  chapters 
consist  entirely  of  mistakes  that  occur  in  the  manipu- 
lations associated  with  the  development  of  plates  and 
films,  and  tho.se  incident  to  printing-proces.ses  and  to 
the  mounting  and  dry-mounting  of  prints.  Further 
chapters  deal  with  apparatus  and  equipment,  the 
photography  of  various  subjects,  aerial  photography, 
the  copying  of  prints  and  pictures,  flashlight-photog- 
ra])hy,  iiinhole-photography,  exposure,  standard  and 
other  printing-proces.ses,  lantern-slides,  color-photog- 
rajihy  on  plates  and  paper,  and  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects. Most  of  the.se  topics  are  illustrated. 

,\s  this  annual  appeals  largely  to  regular  readers  of 
the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  the  reafler  is  often 
referred  to  specified  issues  of  the  B.  .1.  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  description  of  certain  proces.ses.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  simplified  development  of  Autochrome 
])lates  is  descrilied  in  part  only;  and  for  the  remaining 
processes — reversal  and  redevelopment — the  worker 
is  referred  to  the  Briti.Ai  Journal  Supplement,  of  October 
3,  191!),  page  37.  These  abbreviated  descriptions 
occur,  of  cour.se,  under  the  caption.  Epitome  of  Pro- 
gress. 

The  advertising-sections  which  precede  and  follow 
the  text — and  which  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  bulk 
of  the  volume — appeal  specially  to  camera-users  and 
practical  workers,  inasmuch  as  they  compri.se  illus- 
trated descrijitions  of  iqi-to-date  cameras,  len.ses,  and 
s|)ecialties  of  European  and  .\nierican  manufacture. 
Scarcely  a manufacturer  or  agent,  whether  European 
or  .American,  is  omitted. 

In  fine,  the  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  i)ractical  worker;  and 
to  every  regular  purchaser  it  is  particularly  important 
that  a copy  should  be  available,  in  order  that  his  file 
may  be  comiilete. 

By  Degrees 

AM.xTEUR-PiioTOfui.xPHER  (to  liis  first  model) : 
“Excuse  me;  but  isn't  that  costume  extreme?” 

Fair  sitter:  “This  dress?  Why,  I jiut  this  on  merely 
that  yon  may  become  accirstomed  to  the  one  I am 
going  to  wear  for  my  next  pose.” 


The  British  ,Iourn.\l  Photographic  Almanac,  1920. 
Edited  by  George  E.  Brown,  F.  1.  C.  Price,  paper- 
edition,  75  cents;  cloth.  $1.50;  postage  extra,  ac- 
cording to  zone.  New  York,  U.S.A.:  George  Murphy, 
Inc.,  57  East  Ninth  Street,  American  Agents. 
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The  Ileyde  Exposure-Meter 

A NEW  model  of  the  celebrated  Ileyde  Exjjosure- 
!Meter  is  now  obtainalde  from  the  American  agents, 
Herbert  & Huesgen  Company,  18  East  l^d  Street, 
New  York  City.  Particnlar  attention  is  called  by  the 
importers  to  the  fact  that  all  the  okl  models  have  been 
discontinued  entirely  and  that  there  is  but  one  new 
model  will  be  supplied.  The  present  model  is  much 
more  simple  than  the  former  one.  Instead  of  having 
twenty  divisions  to  measure  the  light  on  the  subject, 
the  new  model  is  divided  into  eight.  The  meter  is 
small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  vest-pocket.  An 
interesting  descriptive  booklet  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  importers. 


Tasteful  and  Attractive  Show-Cases 

Editor  of  Photo-Era: 

In  your  admirable  and  timely  editorial,  “Individu- 
ality in  Business-iMethods,’’  published  in  your  interest- 
ing IMay  number,  you  mentioned  the  im])ortance  of 
the  photo-dealer  arranging  his  wares  artistically  and 
temptingly  in  his  show-window.  I ilo  not  remember 
having  heard  of  that  idea  before,  and  this  is  only  one 
of  your  bright  suggestions  constantly  ajipearing  in 
Photo-Era,  doulitless  from  your  fertile  pen.  Now, 
why  isn't  it  a good  idea  for  a studio-jiroprietor  to 
follow?  How  many  times  have  I passed  by  the  show- 
case of  a portrait-photographer.  I stopped  only  a 
moment,  and  passed  on.  Why?  Simply  liecau.se  the 
contents  of  theshow-ca.se  were  so  messy — framed  prints 
in  black  and  sepia;  framed  miniatures;  frames  in 
narrow  mouldings  in  nests,  and  lettered  labels  and 
notices,  all  arranged  with  little  or  no  taste.  Surety, 
the  pa.s.serby  would  get  no  favorable  impression  of  the 
artistic  taste  of  such  a studio-proprietor.  Better, 
fewer  things  in  the  show-case;  .say,  several-  neatly 
framed  pictures,  striking  and  attractive,  and  these 
changed,  at  least,  each  week.  II.  M.  Seaver. 


Coal  for  German  Photo-Chemical  Firms 

The  English  jihotograiihic  press  is  keeiiing  a watch- 
ful eye  on  German  activities.  While  it  is  making  great 
claims  for  the  su[)eri(jrity  of  all  English  idiotographic 
products  indiscriminately — which  are  warranted  in  a 
number  of  cases — it  is  a little  ap|)rehensive  of  what 
may  hap[)en  on  the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea  when 
all  barriers  are  ilown.  It  has  been  shown  that  even 
the  English  public  cares  little  for  .sentiment,  so  long 
as  it  gets  what  it  wants,  the  source  or  manufacture  of 
the  article  being  of  little  or  no  con.sequence. 

The  Tlwtoyraphic  I)c<der.  the  eminent  English  photo- 
graphic trade-journal,  informs  its  readers  that  the 
home  of  coal-tar  products  has  made  a contract  for  the 
delivery  of  about  one  hundred  wagon-loads  of  ,\merican 
coal  at  a price  of  over  IfiO  marks  per  cwt.,  jiayable 
in  gooils.  The  I),  adds,  with  admirable  noncha- 
lance, that  the  chemical  manufacturing  industry  in 
Germany  was  able  to  resume  work  March  I,  l!)-2t). 


Electric  Lamps  in  the  Studio 

An  interesting  event  of  the  Professional  Photog- 
raphers' Congress,  held  in  London,  April  19  to  ‘if, 
19i0,  was  the  demonstration  of  studio-lighting  systems 
by  Mr.  Angus  Basil.  It  was  a tour  de  force  in  tlie  way 
of  demonstration,  for  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr. 
Basil  iLsed  four  systems  in  turn  to  obtain  the  portrait 
of  a lady-model.  These  systems  were  the  mercury- 
vajior  lamj),  the  Westminster  single  enclosed  arc,  the 
half-watt  lamp,  and  the  Marion  “Northlight."  He 
said  that  reflected  light,  to  judge  from  the  modifications 
which  the  makers  were  introducing  in  response  to  the 
wishes  of  their  clients,  was  coming  more  and  more 
into  favor  for  ])ortrait  work.  Ilefleeted  light  would 
certainly  give  the  most  effective  result.  Virtually, 
all  professionals  who  were  going  to  make  any  great 
success,  said  Mr.  Basil,  would  sooner  or  later  have  to 
install  an  electric  lighting-system.  The  work  of  the 
]>rofessional,  everywhere  except  at  seaside  resorts,  got 
more  and  more  round  to  the  winter-months,  when 
people  were  at  home;  and  it  was  very  necessary  to 
have  some  form  of  lighting  wdiich  would  make  them 
independent  of  daylight  - vagaries,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  -would  give  effects  aiiproximating  to  daylight;  for 
although  in  electric  light  the  rays  usually  came  from 
a point  and  went  off  at  a very  acute  angle,  yet  by 
reflection  softer  and  broader  effects  could  be  obtained. 

T matcur  Photogra pher. 

“Here’s  the  Answer.” 

Under  the  above-named  title,  the  Abel  Publishing 
Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  compiled  and  issueil 
a booklet,  of  ninety-five  pages,  <levoted  to  seventy-live 
photogra|)hie  questions  with  simple,  direct  answers. 
The  subjects  that  form  the  (piestions  and  answers  are 
taken  from  every-day  amateur  ]>ractice,  but  are  also 
of  use  to  professional  iihotographers  of  inadequate 
experience.  The  topics  of  this  little  book  represent 
mistakes  that  occur  continually  in  technical  operations; 
definitions  of  photographic  terms,  and  the  use  of 
photographic  accessories. 

The  casual  worker,  and  eminently  the  beginner, 
will  find  it  [irotitable  to  invest  in  a copy  of  this  useful 
little  work,  the  price  of  which  is  85  cents. 

Artistic  Subterfiij^e 

“If  tho.se  photogra|)hs  are  done.  I'll  take  them.” 

“Yes,  sir.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  we  do 
not  deliver  pictures  until  they  are  jiaid  for.” 

‘AVhat!  Why,  when  I sat  for  them  you  told  me  I 
might  pay  for  them  whenever  I chose.” 

” Ye.s,  but  that  was  merely  to  make  you  look 
pleasant.” — Exchange. 

Self-Denial 

Wifie:  “I  .saw  a jieach  of  a camera  at  Willoughby’s 
toilay.” 

lIunniE:  “Well;  did  you  buy  it?” 

Wifie:  “No,  dear;  I restrained  myself  and  bought 
a hat  instea<l.  ’ 
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Photographic  Lenses 

We  have  before  us  a copy  of  the  latest  (1920)  illus- 
trated catalog  of  the  lenses  made  by  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.  The 
various  types  of  the  firm’s  lenses  — such  as  the  Tessar, 
in  three  series:  F/3.5,  F/4.5  and  F/0.3;  the  Protar; 
Series  Vila,  F/G.3;  the  B.  & L.  Medium  Wide  Angle, 
F;  12. 5;  the  B & L.  Extreme  Wide  Angle,  F/18;  the 
B.  & L.  Process  Anastigmat,  F/10,  and  the  B.  & L. 
Telei)hoto  Attachment — are  described  at  length,  and 
illustrated  with  successful  and  illuminating  photo- 
graphs. The  catalog  concludes  with  illustrated  de- 
scriptions of  the  firm’s  ray-filters.  Volute  shutter,  con- 
densing-lenses  and  magnifying-  and  reducing-glasses, 
followed  by  a complete  price-list  of  all  the  lenses  and 
other  optical  accessories  mentioned  in  the  catalog. 

The  first  twenty-six  pages  of  the  catalog  are  devoted 
to  practical  information,  of  eminent  benefit  to  the 
users  of  high-class  camera-lenses,  together  with  authen- 
tic definitions  of  optical  terms  in  daily  use  by  the 
advanced  worker. 

The  catalog  has  been  printed  with  extreme  care 
and  good  taste,  and  is  a credit  to  the  firm’s  well-known 
high  reputation. 

Can  a Firm  Do  Too  Much  Business? 

Let  us  be  charitable,  and  not  be  too  eager  to  con- 
demn or  fiml  fault,  when  replies  are  slow  in  forth- 
coming, for  conditions  are  not  what  they  used  to  be. 

Advertising  in  Phc>to-Eh.\,  particularly  during  the 
past  two  years,  seems  to  have  yielded  an  unexpected 
number  of  replies;  so  that  certain  manufacturers  and 
dealers  are  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  Two 
of  our  most  consistent  advertisers  are  crying:  “Hold! 
enough!”  for  they  have  an  accumulation  of  orders 
on  hand,  sufficient  to  last  throughout  the  entire  sum- 
mer; and,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  raw  material — 
which,  unfortunately,  comes  from  the  other  side — are 
considerably  embarrassed.  They  announce,  how- 
ever, that  they  will  fill  the  orders  in  sequence — just 
as  they  are  received.  Dealers  in  second-hand  lenses 
and  cameras — such  as  the  Bass  Camera  Companj — 
will  advertise  among  hundreds  of  others,  one  or  two 
equii)ments  of  a certain  model;  which,  owing  to  their 
popidarity,  bring  numerous  inquiries.  It  may  thus 
not  always  be  convenient  to  answer  all  the.se  requests 
by  return  mail.  This  may  be  unfortunate,  as  the 
iiKpiirer  expects  the  article  immediately  and  is  naturally 
disappointed,  for  it  was  sold  to  the  first  customer. 
The  dealer,  meantime,  hopes  to  obtain  duplicates  of 
the  article  in  order  to  satisfy  other  customers. 

As  for  the  Editor:  he  is  literally  swamjjed  with  in- 
quiries of  all  kinds,  which  he  does  his  best  to  answer. 
He  is  supposed  lo  answer  every  question  in  the  photo- 
grai)liic  dictionary;  and  a given  query  is  .sometimes 
.so  out  of  the  ordinary  that  several  days  may  be  re- 
quireil  l)efore  he  is  in  jjosition  to  give  a .satisfactory 
rejily.  Then,  too,  the  Postal  Service  is  not  exactly 
normal;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well,  considerable 
patience  must  be  exerci.sed,  while  awaiting  replies. 

The  New  Verito  Lens 

Drmvo  the  ])a.st  ten  years,  the  Wolleirsak  Optical 
(’om])any  of  Rochcstei',  N.^’.,  has  ju'obably  done  more 
to  popularize  soft-focus  pliotography  than  any  otlier 
firm  in  the  optical  industry.  In  making  its  Verito 
Diffused  Focus  F 4 lens,  amt  by  encouraging  and 
instrucling  the  photogra])liic  ])rol'ession  in  its  correct 
irsage,  this  firm  has  succeeded  in  establishing  in  tlie 


minds  of  the  general  public  a genuine  appreciation 
of  the  quality  of  image  rendered  by  the  soft-focus 
type  of  lens.  The  advantages  of  the  old  Verito  Lens 
are  already  well  known,  as,  for  example,  its  conver- 
tibility with  a rear  focal  length  of  about  half  again 
as  long  as  the  doublet;  high  speed  of  F/4;  great  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  retouching  necessary;  suit- 
ability for  Grafiex  or  studio  use,  or  for  enlarging  where 
soft-focus  effects  are  desirable. 

Although  the  old  type  Verito  has  already  established 
itself  in  high  popular  favor,  the  Experimental  Depart- 
ment of  the  Wollensak  Company  has  been  constantly 
on  the  alert  for  any  possible  new  improvement.  It 
seems  that  it  has  succeeded  in  its  endeavor  to  “better 
the  best.”  A new  Verito  has  been  developed  which 
has  all  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  old  lens 
but  practically  eliminates  the  slight  halation  that  was 
sometimes  apparent  with  the  old  construction. 
Furthermore,  tliis  lens  will  give  a softness  at  F/4  that 
is  about  comparable  to  the  old  lens  at  F/6,  the  result 
of  which  is  that  the  professional  photographer  and  the 
advanced  amateur  using  the  soft-focus  type  of  lens 
can  employ  the  objective  at  its  widest  opening  without 
obtaining  a displeasing  fuzziness.  The  new'  construc- 
tion makes  possible  exposure  at  a great  speed  with  no 
danger  of  double  line,  halo  or  mushy  appearance. 
Lnlike  other  soft-focus  lenses,  the  new  Verito  renders 
the  same  image  in  the  groundglass  that  it  does  in  the 
finished  negative. 

In  enlarging  with  the  new  Verito,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  use  the  diflusing-stops  as  in  the  old  construction. 
The  construction  is  such  that  a beautiful  degree  of 
softness  is  obtained  in  the  enlargement  without  the 
stops,  and  the  diffusion  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  pref- 
erence of  the  user.  The  old  diffusing-stops  which 
were  numbered  1,  2 and  3 gave  a diffusion  which  is 
comparable  to  the  new  Verito  stopped  to  about  F/8, 
F/9.5  and  F/10  respectively,  depending  on  the  soft- 
ness desired.  The  advantage  of  doing  away  with  the 
stops  lies  in  the  fact  that  exposure  is  more  than  four 
times  as  rapid.  Further  particulars  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Wollensak  Optical  Co.  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  Late  Obrig  Camera  Company 

The  camerist  who  has  been  accustomed  to  patron- 
ize the  Obrig  Camera  Co.,  147  Fulton  Street,  New 
York,  upon  his  next  \isit  will  discover  a change.  The 
firm  has  ceased  to  exist.  Inability  to  keep  up  with 
the  raj)id  march  of  progress  and  to  adapt  itself  to  up- 
to-date  business-methods  was  the  cause.  The  firm 
bore  an  excellent  reputation  for  integrity  and  good 
intentions,  and  made  many  friends  among  the  retail- 
trade  of  Greater  New'  York. 


The  season  for  finishing  the  amateur  photographer 
is  with  us.  By  “Amateur  Finishing,”  it  might  be 
inferred  that  the  amateur  is  finishing  a piece  of  work, 
not  that  he  is  giving  up  the  ghost.  But,  judging  by 
the  greed  of  certain  unscrupulous  photo-dealers,  the 
unwary  amateur  is  being,  or  will  be,  finished. 

Another  interpretation  of  the  loosely  expressed  term, 
“Amateur  Finishing” — provided  it  is  written  “Ama- 
teur-Finisliing” — could  be  the  finishing  of  work  begun 
for  him,  viz.,  developing  his  expo.sed  films  and  convert- 
ing them  into  prints  and,  if  desired,  into  enlargements. 
4'his  work,  or  form  of  [)hotographic  activity,  is  known 
as  “photo-finishing,”  the  specialist  l)eing  referred  to 
as  a “photo-finisher” — both  terms  having  been  coined 
by  the  editor  of  Fiioto-Er.\  about  eight  years  ago  and 
endor.sed  editorially  by  The  Hriiish  Journal. 
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It’s  the  film 
that  makes 
the  picture 


No  matter  how  beautiful  the  scene,  how  expen- 
sive the  lens,  how  efficient  the  shutter,  unless  your 
film  is  rights  complete  success  in  taking  pictures 
cannot  be  attained. 

Ansco  Speedex  Film 

excels  in  recording  pictures  taithtully  and  as  rapitlly 
as  is  demanded,  at  all  seasons  and  in  all  climes. 

It  is  the  original  and  the  perfect  film.  Adapted 
tor  use  in  any  roll  film  camera. 

Write  for  Ansco  Speedex  Film  Booklet 

Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


When  Ordering  (ioods  Jtenieinlrer  the  I’nt)To-Eii,v  (iuaranty 


THE  MOST 

IN  THE 

ADVANCED 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

TYPE  OF  r 

WORLD 

SHUTTER 

f Showing  the  Famous  Ilex  Gear 

“Use  an  Ilex  and  avoid  shutter  wk* 

Combination  for  governing 

trouble.”  Write  today 

the  slower  and  higher 

for  our  free  catalog 

speeds 

ILEX  OPTICAL  COMPANY,  784  Ilex  Circle,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  A.  LANE 

73  WARREN  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

SUPPLY  THE  PAPER  FOR 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

Correspondence  invited 


The 

and 


Ty pography 

CT)  of  this  <j!tCagazine 

M f'ess^iCOrk  are  examples  of  the 

!^rintin£f  Service 

rendered  by 

GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 

Tjoston 


WE  CAN  AGAIN  FILL  LIMITED  ORDERS  FOR 


lefo* 
COIXODION 


The  |)rintin}j;»nietJiuni  whicli  experienre  has  shown  gives  the 
inaxitnuni  of  charm  with  the  minimum  of  trouble.  A wide 
range  of  artistic  effects  with  complete  simplicity  in  working. 

This  superb  paper  is  made  in  five  «lislinct 
and  delightful  grades.  Matte,  Smooth,  Cream 
Smooth,  Aritii/ue  (u  hite  and  cream)  and  GIossy- 
SOLO  EVERYWHERE 

J.  L.  LEWIS,  Sale  Agent,  522  Sixth  Avenue.  New  York 


KODAKS  A CAMERAS 
LENSES 

NEW  or  USED— MODELS  and  STYLES  to  suit  the  individual 
and  purpose,  at  the  lowest  prices.  NOW  is  the  time  to  obtain 

OUR  BARGAIN-CATALOG 

and  convince  yourself  that  we  offer  extraordinary  values.  If  you 
have  a perplexing  problem  to  decide  relative  to  photography, 
our  experienced  sales-force  will  gladly  render  assistance. 

First-class  merchandise — moderate  prices  and 
prompt  service — Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL  CAMERA  CO.,  124  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
Dept.  23  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


A.MERICA.IV 

made: 


DEVEEOPIINO 

ADEINT 


Rexolon  is  a new  universal  developing  agent.  Rexolon  offers  unusual,  distinctive  and  important  advantages 
over  all  other  developing  agents. 

1.  Rexolon  is  chemically  pure  and  lasting. 

2.  Rexolon  is  distinctive  for  the  non-oxidizing  qualities.  It  will  stand  in  an  open  solution  twice  as  long  as 

German  metol  .... 

3.  Rexolon  is  non-poisonous  to  the  skin,  a characteristic  which  will  appeal  to  all  subject  to  metol  poisoning. 

4.  Rexolon  is  a soft  developer,  greater  contrast  can  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of  bromide,  which  within 
certain  limits  does  not  affect  the  tone. 

5.  Rexolon  will  produce  good  blacks  and  whites  even  if  the  negatives  are  under  or  over  exposed. 

Rexolon  is  being  rapidly  stocked  by  all  photo  dealers.  It  will  pay  you  to  give  it  a trial. 

Rut  up  in  one,  four  and  eight  ounce  bottles,  also  in  one  pound  bottles. 

One  ounce  bottle $1.35 


CM  I C AGO 


JBufke  & James  ie 


NEW  YORK: 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Pliotographic  Advertising 
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PAGET 

SELF-TONING  PAPERS 

Everyone  interested  in  photography 
should  make  a few  prints  on  this 
paper  to  acquaint  himself  with  its 
ease  of  manipulation  and  beauty  of 
result. 

We  are  New  England  Agents  for 
Paget  Products 

Paget  Color-Plate  material 
will  soon  be  available. 

Complete  line  of  Tabloid  Chemicals. 

Pinkham  & Smith  Company 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

292  Boylston  Street  ::  13  Bromfield  Street 


DELIGHTFUL  RESULTS 


can  be  obtained 
with  the  use  of 

SYNTHETIC  LENSES 


SERIES  VI,  F/5 

when  fitted  to 

Graflex  and  other  Cameras 
of  the  refleeting  type. 

These  lenses  are  mounted  specially 
so  that  front-door  will  close  with 
lens  in  position  and  ready  for  action. 

Send  for  catalog 

PINRHAM  8 SMITH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

292  Boylston  Street  ::  13  Bromfield  Street 


METEOR 


Chemicals  and  Preparations 

FLASHPOWDER 
CYNTOL  (Metol) 

DEVELOPER  TUBES 
X-RAY  DEVELOPER 
HYPO  ELIMINATOR 
WRITE  FOR  MARINOL  (Rodinal) 

CATALOG  J ETC,— AT  YOUR  DEALER 


JOHN  G.  MARSHALL 

Ma  n II fact  II  ri  ng  Cfirni  ist 

17.32  Atlantic  Ave.,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


Successor  to  James  A.  Bostwick  & Co.  EslablishtMl  1895 


Devoe  Photo -Oil -Colors 

Beautiful  effects  can  be  produced  by  coloring 
photographs  with  oil-colors. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  give  a print  the  appearance 
of  an  oil-painting. 

All  the  difficulties  encountered  with  Water, 
Pastel  and  Aniline  Colors,  known  to  every 
photographer,  can  be  eliminated  by  using 
Devoe  Photo-Oil-Colors. 

So  easy  to  do,  any  one  can  produce  a beautiful 
picture. 

Set  of  eleven  colors  and  medium,  with  full 
directions,  in  neat  pasteboard  box,  $1.50. 

If  you  cannot  get  them  through  your  dealer, 
send  direct  to  us. 

DEVOE  & RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

New  Yorkt  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans 
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V E R I TO 

DIFFUSED  FOCUS 

- the  most  j/ersatile  lens 
in  the  pictorial  field- 


A Verlto  Portrait  from  Japan 


SINCE  the  introduction  of  the  Anasti^mat, 
no  lens  has  played  so  important  a part 
in  the  betterment  of  photography  as  has 
the  Verito  Diffused  Focus  F:4, 

Whether  used  for  enlar^in^  or  making 
negatives  direct,  the  Verito  produces  pic- 
tures as  the  eye  sees,  with  a rare  pictorial 
quality  that  is  truly  distinctive.  The  pleas- 
ing softness  and  roundness  of  Verito  results 
offers  a technique  and  style~an  atmos- 
phere— that  rivals  the  work  of  brush  and 
crayon.  In  landscape  work  and  portraiture 
alike,  it  improves  the  quality  of  results, 
adding  a touch  of  the  maker’s  individuality. 


DISTINCTIVE 
Verito  Features 

1.  Unusual  speed  of  F:4. 

2.  Renders  softness  without 

flare  or  halation. 

3.  Reduces  retouching  50'J. 

4.  Convertible.  Rear  lens  of 

longer  focus  may  be 
used  alone. 

5.  Variable  diffusion  In  en- 

larging. 

6.  Adaptable  to  GRAFLEX 

or  hand  came  a. 

7.  Double  construction. 

therefore,  rectilinear. 


The  many  fields  of  photographic  endeavor  in  which 
the  Verito  is  used,  are  eloquent  proofs  of  the  popularity 
of  this  unusual  lens.  Amateurs,  professionals,  Grafle.x 
users,  advertising  illustrators,  motion  picture  photog- 
raphers, amateur  finishers— all  alike  appreciate  the 
greater  merit  of  Verito  results. 

Catalog  X describes  the  Verito  fully  and  gives  in- 
teresting lens  data.  Send  a card  for  a copy. 

The  Verito  is  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
well-known  VELOSTIGMAT  Anastigmats. 


WOLLENSAK 

OPTICAL  COMIANY  L^) 

ROCHESTER.  NY 

\Mien  Ordering  floods  Kemember  the  1’iiotu-Eha  Oiiiiranty 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Forty  cents  a line.  Payable  in  advance.  Minimum  Four  Lines,  $1.50 
Copy  must  be  received  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  the  preceding  month 

PHOTO-ERA,  36  7 BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


FOR  SALE 


SHARP  PICTURES  ASSURED.  MacMillan’s  Distograph  meas- 
ures the  distance  accurately  at  a glance.  A war-time  invention  adapted 
to  photography.  See  display  advertisement  in  this  issue.  At  your 
dealer’s  or  post-paid  for  $1.25.  A.  W.  MacMillan,  Ellis  Avenue 
and  43d  Street,  E.  Chicago,  111. 


IF  YOU  DESIRE  TO  TAKE  A COURSE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY 
at  the  New  York  Institute,  write  to  me.  I will  transfer  my  course. 
Victor  Fisher,  327  East  50th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  Big  bargains  in  all  our  second-hand 
stock.  Miniature  and  STEREOSCOPIC  outfits  at  our  new  place  just 
open  in  the  very  heart  of  New  York  in  front  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  A.  Madeline,  1416  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


SELL  YOUR  PHOTOGRAPHS.  Over  600  markets.  Let  us 
help  you  to  choose  the  right  one.  Particulars  free.  Co-operative 
Art  Company,  1677  Palinwood  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


BEFORE  THE  PRICE  IS  ADVANCED  ! "Practical  Kinematog- 
raphy  and  Its  Applications,”  by  Frederick  A.  Talbot.  We  have  a 
limited  number  of  copies  at  $1.50,  postpaid.  These  books  are  well- 
suited  for  practical  needs  of  amateur  or  professional  photogra- 
phers. Virtually  every  photographer  is  interested  in  motion-pictures. 
Send  orders  to  Photo-Era  Magazine,  367  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


COMPLETE  SET,  EDITION  DE  LUXE  (AMERICAN),  20 
VOLUMES  OF  "THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,”  in 
sumptuous  Roycroft  binding.  Each  volume  is  fully  illustrated.  Sub- 
jects of  the  various  volumes  sent  upon  application.  Superb  addition 
te  any  library.  Never  used.  Cost  $75;  will  sell  for  $35  cash. 
Address,  A.  F.,  Photo-Era  Magazine. 


WANTED 


WANTED— PORTRAIT  LENSES.  Diameter,  2 to  5 inches; 
Back-Focus,  8 to  15  inches.  We  will  pay  the  highest  cash  price  for 
either  portrait  or  projection  lenses  in  good  order.  Communicate 
at  once  with  A.  T.  Thompson  & Company,  15  Tremont  Place, 
Boston,  Mass. 


THE  A.  B.  C.  OF  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY,  by  A.  J. 
Anderson.  Readers  having  a copy  in  good  condition,  will  please 
communicate  at  once,  stating  price,  with  Photo-Era. 


SPOT  CASH  AND  HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR  YOUR  CAMERA 
OR  LENS.  Write  brief  description  of  what  you  have.  We  will  make 
you  a cash-offer  by  return  mail.  If  you  wish,  you  may  send  your 
goods,  subject  to  our  offer;  and,  if  our  offer  is  not  satisfactory, 
we  will  prepay  charges  on  your  goods  in  returning  them  to  you. 
Bass  Camera  Company,  109  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


COPIES  OF  "ARTISTIC  RETOUCHING,  MODELING  AND 
ETCHING”  BY  CLARA  WEISMAN.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 
State  price.  Photo-Era  Magazine. 


WE  CAN  PAY  YOU  THE  HIGHEST  PRICE  FOR  YOUR 
CAMERA  OR  LENS.  Furnish  us  with  the  best  description  you 
possibly  can  and  you  will  receive  a cash- or  trade-offer.  If  you  prefer, 
you  can  send  in  your  goods  subject  to  our  inspection  and  then,  if  our 
offer  is  unsatisfactory,  we  will  return  your  goods  charges  prepaid. 
Central  Camera  Co.,  124  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


COPIES  OF  "PICTORIAL  LANDSCAPE-PHOTOGRAPHY”, 
by  PAUL  LEWIS  ANDERSON,  and  published  by  Wilfred  A.  French. 
Please  state  condition  and  your  price.  Photo-Era  Magazine. 


THERE  IS 

NO  BETTER  WAY  TO  GET  BIG  RESULTS 
FROM  A SMALL  OUTLAY 
THAN  THROUGH  THE 
CLASSIFIED  Department  of  Photo-Era 

ELEVENTH  SUMMER-SESSION 

CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 
SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

CANAAN,  CONNECTICUT 
JULY  FIFTH  to  AUGUST  TWENTY-EIGHTH,  1920 
Address:  CLARENCE  H.  WHITE,  Canaan,  Conn, 
or,  LEWIS  F.  WHITE,  111  East  17th  St„  New  York  City 

How  Motion-Pictures  are  Made 

By  HOMER  CROY 

Profusely  illustrated,  366  pages,  large  octavo.  Price,  $4.00 
''The  most  jtretentious  book  on  the  subject  that 
has  yet  appeared.  ” 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE 

367  Boylston  Street  n Boston,  Mass. 

PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS 

NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

Attorney-at-Law  and  Mechanical  Engineer 
Former  Examining  Official  of  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

370  WHITAKER  BUILDING,  922  F STREET 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  Inquiries  Invited 

GET  OUR  MONTHLY 
BARGAIN-LIST 

HI  1 1 Featuring  specials  in  high-grade  cameras  and 

1 1 I supplies.  Mailed  Free.  Will  save  you  30c. 

11  I MSh  dollar.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 

BASS  CAMERA  CO. 

Doarhorn  St.,  Dept.  E,  Chicago 

How  to  T*laKe 

forints  in  Color 

\ ■ \ \ No  4 of  “Practical  Photography”  Series. 

\ \ Ilftflculuomakc^whoy^you^k^^ 

\ American ’Photography’,1144  Pope  Bldg'.  .Boston, Mass. 
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THE  PHOTO-ERA  “BLUE-LIST” 


Reliable  Dealers  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage 


CHAS.  G.  WILLOUGHBY,  Inc. 

110  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 

United  States  Agents  for 

Tbornton-Picfcard  Reflex-Cameras 
and  Roller-Blind  Shutters 


KODAK -FINISHING 

With  us  is  a business  in  itself,  not  a sideline. 
That’s  why  we  can  give  service.  Your  mail- 
orders receive  the  same  service. 

ROBEY-FRENCH  CO. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Dept.  D 38  Bromfield  Street  BOSTON 


To  get  you  acquainted  with  our  Unusual  Quality  and  Service 

THE  PHOTO -SHOP  of  PHIL.\DELPHIA 

2234  North  29th  Street 

will  send  you  prepaid 

For  f 5x7  Unmounted  Enlargement  from  one  of  your 
film-negatives. 

C ^ I One  Book  of  168  pages,  "How  to  Make  Good  Pictures." 
One  Sample  Photo-Print  of  Historic  Interest. 

I Our  Booklet  on  "Advice.”  Some  Folders. 

Cents  I^Our  Booklet,  "Worth-while  Pictures,”  and  a Price-List. 
(Remit  by  Money-Order.  2c.  Stamps  or  Coin.) 


DON’T  BUY  A CAMERA 

NEW  OR  USED 

unless  you  can  find  a large  assortment  of  various  makes  at 
bottom-prices  and  at  a reliable  dealer's.  You  make  no 
mistake  to  try  the 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

108  FULTON  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Platiiiotype,  Palladiotype,  and 
Satista  Papers 

Send  for  latest  prire- lists. 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS  - PHILADELPHIA 


SPL 

It's  that  Lumirtousy  Vibrating  Quality  that  enables 

Pictorialists,  Amateurs  and  Professionals 

to  win  prizes  and  honors  hv  the  use  of 

THE  STRESS  PICTORIAL  LENS 

FRED’K  W.  KEASBEY,  Box  303,  MORKISTOWN,  N.  J. 
KalogeUy  a universal,  concentrated  litjuid  developer; 
just  a«ld  water. 


CORRECT  DISTANCE  AT  A 
GLANCE 

SHARP  PICTURES  ASSURED 
Set  pointer  opposite  figure  which  corresponds  to 
your  own  height.  The  Distograph  will  then  meas- 
ure the  distance  accurately.  A war-time  invention 
adapted  to  photography.  Fits  in  vest-pocket.  At 
your  dealer’s  or  sent  post-paid  for  $1.25. 

A.  W.  MacMIIaL^VN 

Ellis  Avenue  and  43d  Street,  E.  Chicago,  111. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Uisif  our  New  Store  in  Front  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  f louse. 
See  our  Specialties: 

KRAUSS-ZEISS  Tessars  and  Binocular.s. 

Latent  Modoln  of  American  ami  European  Cameras. 
STEREOSCOPIC  Outfits. 

Big  bargains  in  all  our  second-hand  stock,  soM  at  a loss. 

A.  MADELINE,  Importer,  1416  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  as  well  as  oew  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-list 

HYATT’S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

417  North  Broadway  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


ARTISTIC  MOUNTS 

LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  WEIGHTS /or 

Mounting  Sketches  and  Prints 

THE  SEYMOUR  COMPANY 
245  7th  Avenue  (24th  Street)  - - New  York 


HARVEY  _ 

MP  For 
1 Picture 

ixterior  or  % A 1 ^ ^ M Exterior  Work 

interior.  hetcr  ^ hetew  ^ Only. 

Your  Dealer  or  G.LHarvey  !Q5  So.  Dearborn  St.  Chic 


GraFlex  and 
All  Camera*; 
Ex 


while 


Fluid 


Standard  White  Marking  Ink  and  White 
Opaque  for  all  Photo  uses  with  “Border 
DesignsforPhoto  Albums.”  At  Dealers,  2Sc. 
From  Manufacturer,  10c.  extra  for  mailing 


New  Arts  Bldg.  (Dept.  P),  Rochester,  N.Y, 


When  Onlering  Goods  Hemeinher  the  Photo-Eha  (iuaraiily 


MILL-STOCKS 


HOTCHKIN  & CO. 

INVESTMENTS 

53  STATE  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


BANK-STOCKS 


Landscapes  of 
Unusual  Beauty 

Pictorial  Effects 

obtainable  with 
no  other  lens 

are  possible  with  the 


HANOVIA  SOFT-FOCUS  LENS 


Fine  for  interior  work 

Good  results  in  dull  lights 

Hanovia  Chemical  & Mfg.  Co. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


I’iioto-Era  tlie  151iie-lk)ok  of  Pliotograpliic  Advertising 


The  esprit  de  corps  of  the  Kodak 
Lens  factory,  where  Kodak 
Anastigmats  are  fashioned,  logi- 
cally results  from  the  common 
pride  o f skilled  workmen  in 
exacting  craftsmanship. 


KASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

R0CHP:STER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


I 


i 


The  best  print  you  can  get  on 


VELOX 


is  the  best  print 
you  can  get. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 

At  your  dealer' s . 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 
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Form  47  n-io.s 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  LIBRARY 

Harrisburg  ( <3  3 ^ 8 t 

In  case  of  failure  to  return  the  books  the  borrower  agrees  to  pay  the  orig- 
inal price  of  the  same,  or  to  replace  them  with  other  copies.  The  last  bor- 
rower is  held  responsible  for  any  mutilation. 


Return  this  book  on  or  before  the  last  date  stamped  below. 


